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PREFACE 


The Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency was originally compiled 
between 1874 and 1884, though the actual publication of the volumes was 
spread over a period of 27 years. The Satara District Gazetteer was published 
in 1885. The core of the district was supplied by the Satara principality 
after its lapse in the year 1848. Several boundary and sub-divisional 
adjustments were later on made with the neighbouring disfaicts and with the 
lands of the neighbouring Indian Princes. With the merger of the Princes’ 
territories in 1947, the district was enlarged and divided into North Satara 
and South Satara. In 1960, the North Satara reverted to its original name 
Satara, and South Satara was designated as Sangli district. This Volume deals 
with the present Satara district. 

This revised edition has been prepared under the orders of the Govern¬ 
ment of Maharashtra by an Editorial Board, specially created for that 
purpose in 1949. The following are the present members of the Editorial 
Board . 

Chief Secretary to Government (Shri N. T. Mone, I.C.S.). 

Dr. S. G. Panandikar, retired Principal, Sydenham College of Commerce 
and Economics, Bombay. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. V. V. Mirashi, Nagpur. 

Dr. S. M. Katie, Director, Deccan College Post-Graduate and Research 
Institute, Poona. 

Shri S. L. Karandikar, Poona. 

Director of Archives, Bombay (Dr. P. M. Joshi). 

Executive Editor and Secretary (Shri P. Setu Madhava Rao, M.A., I.A.S.). 

The Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, enacted 
with the object of decentralization of democracy and administration, came 
into eflfect in the district, as in all the districts of Maharashtra, from 1st May 
1962. As the manuscript of this volume was already in the press the salient 
features and the changes that have emerged with the introduction of the 
Act have been given at the end of the volume as an appendix. 

Diacritical marks to explain the pronunciation of names of places and of 
words in Indian languages have been used only in three chapters, namely. 
Chapter 2—History, Chapter 3—People and Chapter 19—Places of Interest and 
also in the Directory of Villages and Towns. In other chapters the current 
spellings have been retained. A key to the diacritical marks used is given 
at page—939. 

This office has published so far (1) Poona, (2) Dharwar, (3) Kolhapur, 
(4) Jalgaon, and (5) Ratnagiri District Gazetteers. Of these, the press copy 
of Poona Volume was prepared under the direction of Prof. D. G. Karve, the 
first Executive Editor and Secretary (1949-52), Dharwar Volume was published 
by Prof. M. R. Palande (1952-1960), who succeeded Prof. Karve as Executive 
Editor and Secretary. Much of the compilation of Kolhapur, Jalgaon and 



Ratnagili Volumes was done under tlic diiection of Prof. Falaiide. However 
the volumes were published by the present Exeeutive Editor and Seeretary 
who took charge on 1st May 1960. 

My thanks are due to Dr. B. G. Kunte, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant Editor, 
Shri K- V. Yohannan, B.A., LL.B., Superintendent, Prof. A. N. Weling, M.A., 
Sarvashri D. C. Deo, M.A., and K. K. Chaudhari, M.A., Research Assistants 
and other members of the staff for their valuable assistance in the preparation 
of this volume. 

My thanks are also due to the Director, Government Printing, Stationery 
and Publications, Bombay, and the Manager, Government Central Press, 
Bombay, for the execution of printing work of tins Volume. 


Bombay : 
May 1963. 


P. SETU MADHAVA RAO, 
Executive Editor and Secretary. 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

As EABLY AS 1843 an attempt was made to arrange for the preparation of 
Statistical Accounts of the different districts of the Bombay Presidency. The 
following extract* will be found interesting as giving an idea of the intention 
of those who desired to have such Accounts compiled 

■Covernnient called on the Revenue Commissioner to obtain from all the Collectors 
as part of their next Annual Report, the fullest available information regarding their 

districts.Government remarked that, as Collectors and their Assistants during 

the large portion of the year moved about the district in constant and intimate 
communication with all classes, they possessed advantages which no other public 
ofiBcers enjoyed of acquiring a full knowledge of the condition of the country, the 
causes of progress or retrogradation, the good measures which require to be fostered 
and extended, the evil nicasures which call for abandonment, the defects in existing 
institutions which requite to be remedied, and the nature of the remedies to be 
applied. Collectors also, it was observed, have an opportunity of judging of the effect 
of British rule on the condition and character of the people, and their caste prejudices, 
and on their superstitious observances. They can trace any alteration for the better 
or worse in dwellings, clothing and diet, and c.an observe the use of improved implements 
of husbandry or other crafts, the habits of locomotion, the state of education, particularly 
among the higher classes whose decaying means and energy under our most levelling 
system compared with that of preceding governments will attract their attention. 
Finally they can learn how far existing village institutions are effectual to their end, 
and may be made available, for self-government and in the management of local, 
taxation for local purposes. 

“Tn obedience to these orders, reports wore received from the Collectors of 
Ahmedahad, Broach, Kaira, Thana and Khiuidcsh. Some of the reports contained much 
interesting inforniution. These five northern rciiorts were practically the only result 
of the Circular Letter of 1843.” 

The matter does not seem to have been pursued any further. 

In October 1867, the Secretary of State for India desired the Bombay* Govern¬ 
ment to take concrete steps for the compilation of a Gazetteer of the Presidency 
on tlie model of the Gazetteer prepared during that year for the Central 
Pi'ovinces. The Government of Bombay then requested some of its responsible 
officials to submit a scheme for carrying into effect the orders of Secretary 
of State, and in 1868, appointed the Bombay Gazetteer Committee to supervise 
and direct the preparation of the Gazetteer. After a few organizational 
experiments the resix)nsibility was finally entrusted to Mr. James M. Campbell 
of the Bombay Civil Service, who commenced the compilation in 1874 and 
completed the series in 1884. The actual publication, however; of these 
volumes was spread over a period of 27 years between 1877 and 1904 in which 
year the last General Index volume was published. 

Though a Gezetteer literally means only a geographical index or 
a geographical dictionary, the scope of this particular compilation was much 
wider. It included not only a description of the physical and natural features 
of a region but also a broad narrative of the social, political, economic and 
cultural life of the people living in tliat region. The purpose which th4 
Gazetteer was intended to serve was made clear in the following remarks of 

“Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, Part I (History of Gujarat), pp. iii and iv, 
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Sir William Hunter, Director-General of Statistics to the Government of 
India, when his opinion, was sought on a draft article on Dharwar District 
in 1871. He said- 

“ My own conception of the work is that, in return for a couple of days’ reading, the 
Account should give a new Collector, a comprehensive, and, at the same time, a distinct 
idea of the district which he has been sent to administer. Mere reading can never 
supersede practical experience in the district administration. But a succinct and well 
conceived district account is capable, of antedating the acquisition of such personal 
experience by many months and of both facilitating and systematising a Collector’s 

personal enquiries.But in all cases a District Account besides dealing with 

local specialities should furnish a historical narration of its revenue and expenditure 
since it passed under the British rule, of the sums which we have taken from it in 
taxes, and of the amount which we have returned to it in the protection of property 
and person and the other charges of civil Government.”* 

The Gazetteer was thus intended to give a complete picture of the district 
to men who were entire strangers to India and its people but who as members 
of the ruling race carried on their shoulders the responsibility of conducting 
its administration. 

The Gazetteer had 27 Volumes, some split up into two or three Parts, 
making a total of 35 books including the General Index which was published 
in 1904. Some of the Volumes were of a general nature and were not confined 
to the limits of a particular district. For example. Volume I dealt with 
history and was split up into two Parts, one dealing with Gujarat and the 
other with Konkan, Dekhan and Southern Maratha Country; Volume IX was 
devoted to the Population of Gujarat and contained two parts, one describing 
Hindus and the other Mussalmans and Parsis, but there was no corresponding 
Volume devoted to the population of Maharashtra or Karnatak; Volume XXV 
gave an account of the Botany of the area covered in the whole Presidency. 
The remaining volumes dealt with various districts of the Presidency and 
with what were then known as Native States attached to the Bombay 
Presidency. Some of the District Volumes had two or three parts, for 
example, those of Thana, Kanara, Poona and Bombay. On the other hand, 
there was only one combined volume for some districts, as for example, 
Surat and Broach, and Kaira and Panch Mahals. 

The scheme of the contents was more or less the same for all the District 
Volumes though the accounts of particular items varied considerably from 
district to district. Information was collected from Government offices and, 
in respect of social and religious practices, from responsible citizens. Eminent 
scholars, experts and administrators contributed articles on special subjects. 

This Gazetteer compiled over eighty years ago had long become scarce 
and entirely out of print. It contained authentic and useful information on 
several aspects of life in a district and was considered to be of great value 
to the administrator, and scholar and the general reader. There was 
a general desire that there should be a new and revised edition of this 
monumental work. The then Government of Bombay, therefore, decided 
that the old Gazetteer should be revised and republished, and entrusted the 
work of revision to an Editorial Board specially created for that purpose in 1949. 
This new edition has biwn prepared under the direction of that Editorial 


Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, Fart I {History of Gujarat), p. vii. 
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Board. In view of the reorganization of States in 1956 and the coming into 
existence of the State of Maharashtra in 1960, areas for which no District 
Gazetteer had previously been compiled will be taken up and new District 
Gazetteers will be compiled in accordance with the common pattern. 

In the nature of things, after a lapse of over 80 years after their publication, 
most of the statistical information contained in the old Gazetteer had become 
entirely out of date and had to be dropped altogether. In this edition an 
attempt has been made to give an idea of the latest developments, whether 
in regard to the administrative structure or the economic set-up or in regard 
to social, religious and cultural trends. There are portions in the old Gazetteer 
bearing on archaeology and history which have the impress of profound 
scholarship and learning and their worth has not diminished by the mere 
passage of time. Even in their case, however, some restatement is occasionally, 
necessary in view of later investigations and new archaeological discoveries 
by scholars, and an attempt has been made to incorporate in this edition, the 
results of such subsequent research. The revision of old Volumes has, in fact, 
meant an entire rewriting of most of the chapters and sections. In doing so, 
statistical and other information was obtained from the relevant Departments 
of Government, and articles on certain specialised subjects were obtained 
from competent scholars. 

In this dynamic world, circumstances and facts of life change, and so do 
national requirements and social values. Such significant changes have taken 
place in India as in other countries during the last half a century, and more 
so after the advent of Independence in 1947. The general scheme and 
contents of this revised series of the Gazetteers have been adapted to the 
needs of altered conditions. There is inevitably some shift in emphasis in 
the presentation and interpretation of certain phenomena. For example, the 
weighted importance given to caste and community in the old Gazetteer 
cannot obviously accord with the ideological concepts of a secular democracy, 
though much of that data may have considerable interest from the functional, 
sociological or cultural point of view. What is necessary is a change in 
perspective in presenting that account so that it could be viewed against the 
background of a broad nationalism and the synthesis of a larger social life. 
It is also necessary to abridge and even to eliminate, elaborate details about 
customs and practices which no longer obtain on any extensive scale or which 
are too insignificant to need any elaboration. In the revised Gazetteer, 
therefore, only a general outline of the practices and customs of the main 
sections of the population has been given. 

An important addition to the District Volume in this edition is the Directory 
of Villages and Towns given at the end which contains, in a tabulated form, 
useful information about every village and town in the district. The district 
map given in this edition is also fairly large and up-to-date. 

The revised Gazetteers are published in two series 

1. The General Series.—This comprises Volumes on subjects which can 
best be treated for the State as a whole and not for the smaller area of 
a district. As at present planned, they will deal with Physical Features, 
People and Their Culture, History, Language and Literature, Botany, and 
Public Administration. 
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2. The District Series.—This contains one Volume for every distriet of 
the Maharashtra State. The information given in all Volumes will follow 
the same pattern, and the table of contents will more or less be the sapm 
for all districts. 

It was originally thought feasible lo number the district volumes in the 
alphabetical order in the District Series and accordingly the Poona Volume 
which was the first revised District Gazetteer to be compiled and published 
by the Board (in 1954), was numbered as Volume .\X. However, the 
arrangement was not found to be suitable and it was, therefore, subsequently 
decided not to give any number to any volume. 

In the preparation of this volume, the Board has received every assistance 
from the Gazetteers Unit, Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, 
Government of India. A draft copy of this volume was sent to the Gazetteers 
Unit and was returned with valuable suggestions which have been 
incorporated in the volume. The Government of India gives a grant-in-aid 
of Rs. 6,000 per volume towards the cost of compilation and' 40 per cent, of 
the actual printing charges. 

Bombay: P. .SETU MADHAVA RAO, 

May 1963. Executive Editor and Secretary. 














SATARA 


CHAPTER I-GENERAL.* 

Sataha at the westekn limit of the Deccan table land, lies 
between 16" 50' and 18° 10' North, and 73° 45' and 15° 00' East. It 
has an area of 4,022-6 square miles, a population of 11,75,309, accord¬ 
ing to 1951 census, with 15 towns and 1,152 villages. The follow¬ 
ing tabic brings out the salient features of the administrative aspects 
of the district 

TABLE No. I. 


Division Name of Taluka or Feta. 

Area 
in Sq. 
miles. 

Number 

of 

villages. 

Number 

of 

towns, 

including 

cities. 

Population. 

Satara .. (/) Satara 

353.4 

151 

2 

1,62,529 

(iV) Koregaon 

364.6 

73 

3 

1,15,689 

(iii) Jaoli .. 

344.7 

196 

. . 

71,086 

Mahabaleshwar (0 Wai 

229.1 

88 

1 

88,239 

(il) Mahabaleshwar 

87.3 

53 

2 

20,448 

Pat.an .. (0 Patan 

513.5 

203 


1,46,691 

(ii) Karad 

405.8 

111 

3 

2,07,913 

Phaltan .. (0 Phaltan 

455.8 

78 

1 

99,781 

(ii) Khatav 

309.1 

84 

2 

1,31,360 

Oil) Man 

556.0 

70 

1 

83,478 

O'v) Khandala 

203.3 

45 


48,095 

Total 

4,022.6 

1,152 

15 

11,75,309 


*The sections from p. 1 to p. 13 and from p. 29 to p. 35 were contributed 
by Dr. C. D. Doshpande, Chainnan, S. S. C. Examination Board, Maharashtra 
State, Foona. 
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The present district of Satara owes its administrative twolution to 
the several changes that took place, first during the British rule, and 
subsequently during the post-independence period till as late as tht^ 
year 1960. The core of the district was supplied by the Satara Principa¬ 
lity after its lapse in the year 1848. ScN'cral boundary and sub-di%'i- 
sional adjustments watc later on made with the neighbouring districts 
and with the lands of the neighbouring Indian princes. With the 
merger of the Princc.s’ territories in 1947, the district was I'nlargod aiul 
divided into Nortli Satara and South Satara. In 1960, the North 
Satara reverted to its original name Satara, South Satara being desig¬ 
nated as Sangli district. Ilic district, accordingly, has cloven tahikas 
and petas. 

The district has a compact shape, with an east-west stretch of about 
90 miles and north-south about 75 miles. Administratively it is 
bordered by the, Poona district on tla' whole of the northern sidt;, b)- 
the Sholapur district on the cast, by the Sangli district on the .south¬ 
east and south, and by the Ratnagiri district on the west; only over 
a length of about 15 miles the Kolaba district borders on the nortli- 
west. Although the boundaries of the district are mainly adminis¬ 
trative, along several lines these coincide with physical features, in 
that the Nira river practically fonns a border over the entire north, 
the tnain Sahyadrian range on the uest and south-west, and tlie 
Shikhar Shingnapur section of the Mahadeo hills on llie east to 
demarcate to some extent tlie lands of the Sholapur district. 

Be.sidual hill ranges and tlie inlcrmediate valleys, all wf'll-doweloped 
on a tableland surface, form the main element of landscape in the 
Satara district. On the west, it has the Sahyadrian scarp with its 
major peaks, usually flat topped, and interx'ening saddles. The Malia- 
deo Range, which is the ne,xt major well developed range, begins as 
an off-sboot of the Sahyadries, in the north-western part of the district. 
Eastwards, it nins as a main range and sends off sc\'cral minor ranges 
south-eastwards and southwards. The Sahyadrian range and its 
minor bill chains on the plateau surface, and the Mahadeo range and 
its minor langes, enclose between them the major river svstems of 
Satara. 

From the point of view of the peninsular- drainage, the entiie land 
of the district belongs to the larger drainage system of the Krishna 
river. In this district there are four distinct river basins : the Krishna 
draining the major portion to the south, tho Yerla also draining to the 
south the mid-cast portions, the Man draining the eastern parts to 
join tho Bhima river outside the limits of the district, and the Nira 
ilraining the northern belt of the district. 

Tire two major range.s, the Sahyadries and the Mahadeo, form, as 
mentioned above, the major hill complex of the district, and tliese and 
their se\'eral ti-ansverso members together with many isolated hill 
features and knolls gbe Satara its dominant relief forms. 

Tho Sahyadrian system includes the main range of the Sahyadries 
which through its entire length of about si-xtv miles from north to soutlj 
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forms the western boundary of the district. Within Salarn limits, CHAPTER 1. 

the main range of Sahyadris from about eight miles north of Pratap- — 

gad, passes south in an irregular line till it reaches the l)oundary of MAiN*’r^Ysicv'i 

the Simgli district about fifteen miles south-west of Patan. In the ^Features!^^^ 

range sixty miles within Satara limits the crest of the Sahyadries is Hills. 

crowned by several peaks of which two are the major forts of Pratap- SahyadHu. 

gad (3,543 ft.) and Makarandgad (4,054 ft.). Similarly, the main 

line of the Sahyadris, witliin Satara limits, develops several cols and 

saddles of which the more acees.sible ones have become major Ghat 

routes. Beginning from the north, these are the Fitz Gerald or the 

Ambinali pass in the north-west of the district; the Par pass about 

three miles south-west of the Fitz Gerald pass ; the Hatlot pass about 

six miles south of the Par pass ; the Amboli pass, about ten miles south 

of the Hatlot pass ; The North Tivra pass about ten miles south of 

the Amboli pass ; the Kumbharli pass about fifteen miles south of the 

North Tivra pass; and the Mala pass about eight miles south of the 

Kumbharli pass. Of these passes the Fitz Gerald and the Kumbharli 

allow major routes from tire plateau to the Konkan while the Amboli. 

North Tivra, and Mala are minor routes, and the rest are footpaths, 

Several leading spurs pass east and south-east from the Sahyadris. 

Beginning from the north, these spurs may be named the Kamalgad, 

Vairatgad, Hatgegad-Arle, Bamnoli-Gheradategad, and Bhairavgad- 
Kandur; the last two are large I'anges each witli three minor spurs. 

Kamalgad is a short spur which starts about five miles north of Malta- 
bleshwar and passes about ten miles e;rst ending in the hill-fort of 
Kamalgad. It forms the water-parting between the Valki on the 
left or north and the Krishna on the right or south. The second is 
the Vairatgad spur up a branch of which the Wai-Maliableshwar 
main road climbs. It leaves the Sahyadris in the region of the Maha- 
baleshwar plateau and stretches south-east about 20 miles ending 
a little beyond the hill-fort of Vairatgad. This spur forms the water- 
parting between the Krishna on the left or north-east and the Kudah, 
a feeder of the Krishna, on the right or south-west. It has one fort 
Vairatgad about six miles south-east of Wai. The third or Hatgegad- 
Arle spur starts like the Vairatgad spur from the Mahabaleshwar com¬ 
plex, and stretches south-east nearly parallel to the Vairatgad range 
to the north of Medha about thirty miles to Arle near the meeting of 
the Krishna and Vena or Yenna. It is the water-parting between the 
Kudali, a feeder of the Krishna, on the left or north-east, and the Yenna 
on the right or south-west. This spur has no hill-fort. The fourth, the 
Bamnoli-Gheradategad, is the chief of the Sahyadri spurs. It starts 
from Malcolmpeth on the Mahabaleshwar plateau and for a distance 
of about forty miles runs south nearly parallel to the main line of the 
Sahyadries. It forms the water-parting between the Vena, a feeder 
of the Krishna, on the left or north-east and the Koyna. The range is 
as high and massive as the main crest of the Sahyadris. Besides by' 
several small passes it is crossed by a good road from Medha and 
Bamnoli. In the extreme south is the fortified peak of Gheradategad. 

From the eastern slopes of the Bamnoli-Gheradategad range, three 
chief spurs stretch east and south-east across the plain. The first of 
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these, the Satara spur, starts at Kelghar about three miles north-east 
of Bamnoll and about fifteen miles south-east of Malcolmpeth, and 
stretches about fourteen miles to Satara, and, from Satara about 
twelve miles south-east to Varna and Phatyapur near the meeting of 
the Urmodi and the Krishna. It forms the water-parting between 
the Vena on the left or north-east and the Urmodi on the right or 
south-west, both feeders of the Krishna. Its only fortified hill is 
Satara about the middle of the range. The second spur, the Kelvali- 
Sonapur spur, is short scattered and of irregular shape. It leaves the 
main range near Kelvali about eight miles south of Bamnoli, and, 
with many short side shoots, stretches about twelve miles south-east 
to Nagthana. It forms the water-parting between the Urmodi river on 
the left or north-east and the Tarli, also a feeder of the Krishna, on 
the south-west. Its only fort is Sajjangad or Parli on an outlying 
branch to the north of the main spur. The third or Jalu-Vasantgad 
spur starts from the Bamnoli-Gheradategad range about nine miles 
south of Kelvali and with several olf-slinots passes about twelve miles 
south to near Patan; about two miles north-east of Patan it turns 
south-east, and stretches about fourteen miles to Vasantgad about 
four miles north-west of tlie confluence of the Koyna and the Krishna 
at Karad. During its twelve miles south the Jalu-Vasantgad spur 
forms the water-parting between the Tarli stream on the left or east, 
and the Kera, a feeder of the Koyna on the right or west. In its 
fourteen miles to the south-east the spur forms the water-parting 
between the Krishna and its feeder, the Mand on the left or north¬ 
east, and the Koyna on the right or south-west. The only fort on 
the spur is Vasantgad near its extreme south-east end. From the 
Bhairavgad-Kandur range which mostly belongs to the Sangli district, 
several spurs run north-east and east, and fill the south-west corner 
of the district with hills. Of these spurs there are three chief lines, 
Gunvantagad about five miles south-west of Patan, the water-parting 
between the Koyna on the left or north and the Morna on the right or 
south; the Kahir-Kirpa spur running east and separating the Morna 
on the left or north from the Kole or Vang river on the right 
or south; and the Kalgaon-Jakhinvadi spur running north-east to near 
Kapil about three miles south of Karad and separating the Kole river 
on the left or north-west from the Nandgaon stream on the right or 
south-east. 


The second chain of Satara hills is the Mahadeo range. In the 
north of the district the range emanates from the Sahyadrian com¬ 
plex from about ten miles north of Mahabaleshwar and stretches east 
and south-east across the whole breadth of the district. The trend 
of the range for the first thirty miles, to a little beyond the Khambatki 
pass through which runs the Satara-Poona road, is towards the east. 
About Vela, four miles east of the Khambatki pass, it turns south-east. 
Beyond Tadvala, the hills again stretch in an irregular line east-wards 
to the extreme east of the district at Kothla about twelve miles north¬ 
east of Dahivadi. Though its south-running spurs have many forts, 
the main crest of the Mahadeo range has only tlrree forts, Ghera or 
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Kelanja in the north-west about fourteen miles north-east of Mahabale- CHAFTEK 1. 
shwar, Tathvada or Santoshgad about twenty miles north-west of Cental 
Dahivadi, and Varugad in the north-east about eleven miles north of phys’jcai 

Dahivadi. Besides many small saddles, the Mahadeo range is crossed Featubes. 

by three important passes, the Khambatki pass on the Poona-Satara Hills, 
road about twenty-eight miles north of Satara, and the two breaks fhe Mt^adeo. 
near Tadvala, about twelve miles south-east of Khambatki, through 
which the Wai-Adarki and the old Satara-Poona roads run. 

From the main range of the Mahadeo hills three principal spurs 
stretch south, the Chandan-Vandan spur in the west which runs 
about half across the district, and the Vardhangad and the Mahiman- 
gad spurs further east which stretch right across the district. The 
Chandan-Vandan spur is the water-parting between the Krishna 
valley on the west and the Vasna valley on the east. The spur starts 
from the Mahadeo hill at Harli about a mile and a half east of the 
Khambatki pass and about twelve miles north-east of Wai. It 
stretches south about twelve miles to the twin forts of Chandan and 
Vandan, and, from then, about ten miles further, to near the meeting 
of the Vasna and Krishna about three miles south-east of Sangam- 
Mahuli. The Vardhangad spur begins from Mol in Khatav about 
16 miles east of the starting point of the Chandan-Vandan spur and 
passes south through the whole length of the district about fifty miles 
to the Krishna near the town of Kundal in Sangli district. It forms 
the water-parting between the Vasna, Vangna, and other direct feeders 
of the Krishna on the west and the streams that drain into the Yerla, 
a large tributary of the Krishna, on the east. The spur has two forti¬ 
fied hills Vardhangad in the north about eight miles east of Kore- 
gaon, and Sadashivgad near Karad, about thirty miles south of 
Vardhangad. The third or Mahimangad spur begins from the 
Mahadeo hills about nine miles east of the starting point of the 
Vardhangad range and extends south-east to Khanapur in tl e Sangli 
district. It forms the water-parting between the valley of the Yerla, 
a tributary of the Krishna on the right or south-west, and the valley 
of the Man, a tributary of the Bhima on the left or north-east. It 
ha.s the major fortified hill of Mahimangad about ten miles south of 
where the spur starts from the Mahadeo hills. 

The tops both of the main Sahyadris and of the Mahadeo hills, 
especially in the north-western tracts of Wai, Jaolij and Patan, look 
like a succession of fortresses raised on a series of plateaus piled one 
over the other, the whole surmounted by a wall of rock. The top of 
Mahabaleshwar, the highest point in the district, is about 4,710 feet 
above the sea. From the high Deccan table-land on the east, the 
Sahyadris seem somewhat low and tame. But from the western 
edge of their crest great forms stand out from the Konkan with bold 
wild outlines and cliffs which in places have a sheer drop of over 
3,000 feet. For about thirty miles after leaving the Sahyadris, the 
Mahadeo hills keep a height of about 4,000 feet above the sea and 
about 2,000 feet above the plain. The north face of the Mahadeo 
range falls sharply into the Nira valley, the distance from the crest 
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of the range to the river being not more tlian ten or twelve miles. To 
the south the lulls fall much more gently to the valley of the 
Krishna. 

Within Satara limits there are several notable hills and hill-forts. 
The names of the major hills in the Khandala-Wai tract are, Baleghai-, 
Dhamna, Harli, Kamalgad, Kenjalgad, Mandhardev, Panchgani, 
l^andavgad, Pipli, Soiijai, Vagdera, Vandan, Vairatgad and Eruli. Of 
these hills Sonjai, the lowest is 3,287 feet and Eruli, the highest, is 
4,531 feet above the sea. One of them Ihmchgani is a health resort, 
and five of thcMu Kamalgad, Pandavgad, Vairatgad, Vandan, and 
Kenjalgad are hill forts; Kamalgad, 4,511 feet above the sea, stands 
alone, ten miles west of Wai, and has an ascent of about three miles. 
The sides arc covered with shrubs and trees, and tlu; top is flat, and 
is fifty acres in area. It is approached by unfrequented foot-paths from 
Asgaon to the east, from Va.sole to the north, and from Partavdi to the 
south. Inside is a hole which is said to be the remains of a deep well 
sunk right through the rocky layer constituting the scarp and penetrat¬ 
ing to the soil below which seems still to be full of water. Pandavgad, 
to the soil below which seems still to bo full of water. Pandavgad, 
about 4,177 feet above the sea and three miles north of Wai, has 
an ascent of about a mile and a half, and is thinly covered with scrub. 
Its flat top has an area of only thirty acres, surrounded by an almost 
ruined wall with two gates. Inside, at a small ruined temple of 
Pandujai, a yearly fair or yaim is held. On tlic side are twO' or tlrree 
water cisterns and a cave, and at the bottom of the hill are two more 
caves called Pandavkiilya or the Fandavs’ work. Vairatgad, 3,989 feet 
above the sea and six miles south-east of Wai, has an ascent of about 
a mile. The top has an area of about thuty acres. Inside the fort 
are five stone ponds, none of them more than forty feet in diameter, 
and outside is one cave pond. It is surrounded by a wall with two 
gates, one of which is approached by steps. Vandan, about 3,851 feet 
above the sea and ten miles south-east of Wai, is a flat-topped hill 
with an area of about seventy acres, and an ascent of a mile and a half. 
The top, which has a mosijuc still in fair preservation, and a consi¬ 
derable Musalman bathing place ^vitll two roofed and walled tombs, 
is strengthened at the crests of ravines with two gates. There is 
an inscription in Persian characti-rs over the gateway and within arc 
several rooms for the acconunodation of the guard. Kenjalgad, 
4,268 feet above the sea and eleven miles north-west of Wai, is a flat- 
topped hill with an area of about fifty acres and an ascent of about 
two miles. The top, which has tlnee large water tanks of about fort)' 
feet square and six .small ones and one or Evo ruined temples, is 
surrounded by a ruined wall with a gate approached by a flight of 
about a huni-ed steps. The village of Ghera-Kenjala on the top 
has about 100 jreople. 

The principal heights in Jaoli-Maliabaleshwar tract are Mahabalc- 
shwar, Makrandgad, Pratapgad, and Vasota. Of these, Mahabale- 
shwar, 4,710 feet above the sea, is a health resort and the other three 
iU-e hill forts. Makrandgad, about 4,054 feet above the sea and 
sevcMi miles south-west of Malcolm]>eth, the Mahabaleshwar Market, 
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is commonly ktJ 0 ^vn as the Saddleback. The top is small and uneven. 
A few shi'ine-servants and husbandmen live on the top, which has 
a pond, a .spring, and a temple of Mallikarjun. Pratapgad hill, as. tlie 
crow hies is four or five miles west of Malcolmpeth. It is 3,543 feet 
above tlie sea and stands prominently with steep grass and scrub 
covered sides, and is a place of great natural strength. It can be 
climbed eitlier from Vada or Peth Par, but has only one gate. 
A motorable road is now constructed to cover the major part of die 
asc'ent. The top plateau which is about half a mile long, is flat and 
is surrounded by an inner and an outer line of walls each with one 
gate. The fort, having glorious association with the founder of die 
Maratha Empire is still in fair repair. The citadel has an area of 
300 by 400 yards. About seventy people, chiefly pujaris or .shrine 
servants, live on the liill top which has some reservoirs and two large 
temples, one dedicated to Bhavani and the other to Kedareshvar. 
With the recent installation of a fine equestrian statue of Shivaji 
Maharaj which oflters a landmark on the skyline, the fort has become 
a place of pilgrimage to the people of Maharashtia. The tomb of 
the Bijapur general, Afzal Khan who died at the hands of Shivaji in 
1659, is also shown at the base of the main hill top. Vasota is a flat- 
topped hill on the main range of the Sahyadries, about 16 miles south 
of Malcohnpeth. It is climbed by a steep foot-path about a mile and 
a half long with steps at tlic top. The top, which is surrounded by 
a wall, contains the remains of a mansion, a small temple, and two 
reservoirs. 

The main hill features in the Satara tract are Satai'a fort or Ajinkya- 
tara, Yavteshvar, Parli fori or Sajjangad, Petova, Ghatai, Pateshvar 
and Shulpani, varying from 3,000 feet to 4,000 feet above the sea. 
Satara and Parli me fortified. The Satara hill, about 3,307 feet above 
the sea and 1,200 feet above die plain, .stands immediately over the 
town of Satara. I'hc bill is climbed by a path about one milo long. 
The fort includes a flat hill-top about 1,200 yards by 400, It is 
surrounded by a wall with an entrance in the north-west, and a second 
blocked entrance in the south-east. The only buildings on the lop 
me two bungalows and a few temples and small resei-voirs. Two 
low necks join it 1o the spur. The sides are steep and bare with 
a little scrub, and, except at the main gate, the top is surrounded 
by an unbroken wall of rock. The Parli or Sajjan Fort, about 
3,000 feet above the sea, stands alone about seven miles south-west 
of Satara. It is steep and may be climbed by three footpaths, all 
of which lead to the same point of entrance. The flat top, which 
is about 600 yards by 250, is siuTounded by a wall in fair order with 
an inner and an outer gate lx)th bearing inscriptions. The fort is 
famous for the foot-priuts of Rajudas Swami, the spiritual guide of 
Shivaji Maharaj. The foot-pi'ints ai'e visited every Thursday by 
a number of pilgrims, and a great fair or ijatm is held in honour of 
Kamdas Swami on the ninth of the dark half of Magh in January- 
Febmary, Besides the foot-prints, the top contains several temples, 
two mosques with Persian inscriptions, five water reservoirs, and 
a sizable population. 
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The five Koregaon hills, Harneshvar, Chavaneshvar, Jaranda, 
Nandgiri, and Ghandan, vary from 3,500 to 4,000 feet above the sea. 
Three are hill forts of little importance, Nandgiri about twelve miles 
north-east, Ghandan about fifteen miles north, and Jaranda about eight 
miles east of Satara. All are surrounded by walls, each with one 
entrance. Nandgiri has a plateau about 500 yards long and 300 
broad, and the top of Ghandan is 1,000 feet by 800. These have no 
special temples or buildings but have one or more reservoirs. The 
slopes are bare and steep and are climbed by difficult footpaths. 

Of the five Patan hills, Ghandli, Dategad, Gunvantgad, Bhairav- 
gad, and Jangli-Jaygad, all except the first are fortified. Ghandli, 
about six miles south of Patan, is of an irregular sugar-loaf shape and 
is half-cut from the rest of the ridge by_ a depression or pass. Except 
for a few teak trees the hill sides are bare. Dategad is a flat- 
topped eminence at the southern end of a range of hills in the west 
of Patan. The sides are bare and rocky. The ascent, which is some 
three miles from Patan, though steep is fairly easy. Gunvantgad or 
Morgiri, a striking hill from many points on the Sahyadris, looks like 
a lion crouching with its head to the south-east. The ascent is easy, 
not more than half a mile from the village of Morgiri. The top has 
an area of about 200 yards by 50. The fort of Jangli-Jaygad about 
six miles north-west of Helvak, lies on a spur projecting from the 
main Sahyadrian chain into Konkan. 

The four Karad hills are, Agashiv, Pal, Sadashivgad, and Vasantgad, 
of which the Sadashivgad and Vasantgad are fortified. Agashiv, stand¬ 
ing about 1,200 feet above the plain, has a pointed top, and is a pro¬ 
minent object about four miles south-west of Karad. The sides are 
steep and scantily covered with scrub. On the south-east of the hill 
is a group of Buddhist caves. Pal stands alone about two miles 
south-east of the village of that name. It is round-topped and rises 
about 100 feet from the plain. On the top is a small temple. The 
sides are not steep and in many parts are under tillage. Sadashivgad, 
a hill fort built by Ghhatrapati Shivaji Maharaj stands about 
three miles east of Karad. It is a round-topped hill at the western 
wall of a spur which juts out from the Vardhangad range on the east. 
The sides arc bare and rocky, easily climbed by a path about a mile 
long. The top which is about 400 yards by 200, is surrounded by 
a ruined wall. Vasantgad, about four miles north-west of Karad, 
a prominent object from both the Karad-Satara and the Karad-Kum- 
bharli roads, is a place of great strength, A footpath leads from 
Talbid to the east of the fort, and the old gun road from Khodshi 
about two miles to the south-east. On the top are two gateways and 
some temples and other buildings. 

Of the major Man hills, Varugad, Khokada, Shikhar-Shingnapur, 
Tathvada, Jire-Padhar, Kulakjai, and Mahimangad, three, Varugad, 
Tathvada and Mahimangad are fortified. Varugad, about twelve 
miles north-west of Dahivadi, rises cone-shaped from the main spur. 
From the north the ascent is difficult and about a mile long; from 
the south the plateau leads to the base of the cone and the ascent is 
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not more than 250 feet. It has a grassy top which is about a mile 
long by a mile broad and is fortified along the crests of the ravines by 
a ruined wall with five gateways. On the top stands the village of 
Varugad with an old temple of Bahiroba and with five hamlets. 
Khokada, fifteen miles north-west of Dahivadi, is flat-topped, rugged, 
and bare, and has one spring. On the top is the village of Khokada 
mostly of Kunbi husbandmen who raise crop of millets, wheat, and 
gram. Shikhar-Sliingnapur, 13 miles north-east of Dahivadi and 
3*049 feet above the sea is flat-topped, rugged, and partly covered 
with grass and trees. On the top are the village of Shingnapur, and 
a temple of Mahadeo. Tathvada, about, twenty miles north-west of 
Dahivadi, is rugged and partly covered with shrub and grass. The 
top, which is about a quarter of a mile long and broad, is fortified 
along the crests of ravines by a partly ruined wall with one gateway. 
On the top are a paved apartment, a reservoir, a well, and a temple. 
Jire-Padhar, ten miles south-east of Dahivadi and 3,138 feet above 
the sea, is flat-topped, rugged, and covered with shrub and grass. 
On the hill top are two hamlets of Kunbis and shepherds. Kulakjai, 
eleven miles north-west of Dahivadi, is flat-topped, rugged, and covered 
with shrubs and grass. It has two springs, and the village of Kulakjai 
and two hamlets of husbandmen and shepherds. The Tita, Bel, and 
Vakjai passes go close by the hill. Mahimangad hill, 3,219 feet above 
tlie sea and five miles west of Dahivadi, is bare and flat-topped with 
rocky sides. It has an easy ascent and is joined to a spur of the 
Mahadeo range. The top is grassy and about 900 feet long from 
east to west and 600 feet broad from north to south. It is partly 
fortified by a ruined wall with one gateway. It contains two dry 
reservoirs and an old temple of Maruti. 

Of the four Khatav hills, Solaknath, Bhapshah, Vardhangad, and 
Bhushangad, two, Vardhangad and Bhushangad are fortified. Solak¬ 
nath, eighteen miles north of Vaduj, the source of the Yerla river, 
rises 2,000 to 2,500 feet above the plain. The top is pointed, and 
the sides are steep and bare, without trees or tillage. Bliapshah, four 
miles south west of Vaduj, is a pointed hill with steep bare sides. 
Vardhangad, 3,502 feet above the sea and fourteen miles west of 
Vaduj, is round-topped and easy of ascent, and is a part of a spur 
of the Mahadeo range. The top, which is about 300 yards long by 
200 broad, is surrounded by a stone wall with one entrance. The 
wall is entire towards the east and south and is ruined towards tlie 
north and west. The Satara-Pandharpur road passes by the south 
of the hill which has a grassy top with four wells, four reservoirs, 
and an old temple. Bhushangad stands alone, eleven miles south¬ 
west of Vaduj, steep, bare, and flat-topped. The top, which is about 
200 yards long by 200 yards broad, is surrounded by a ruined stone 
wall with one entrance. The hill, which has a dry spring and no 
village either on the top or the sides, has two old temples on the top, 
one to a goddes.s and the other to Maruti. 

Within Satara limits there are four distinct river drainage areas ; 
the Nira in the entire northern belt, the Man in the south-east and the 
Yerla and the Krishna in the south. The narrow belt beyond the 
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CHAPTER 1. Mahadeo hills is drained north into the Nira which Hows east into 

General. Bhinia, and the eastern part of the distriet beyond the Mahi- 

Main Physical mangad range is drained south-east along the Man whieh aftcj-wards 
Featubes. Hows east and north-east to join the Bhinia. 

Rivers. 

Krishna. Tlie Krishna is one of the three great sacred rivers of Sotitliern 

India. Like tlte Godavari and Kaveri, it flows aeross almost the 
e ntire breadth of tlu; peninsula from west to east and flows int(> 
the Bay of Bengal. In hnigth it is less than the Godavari, but ifs 
drainage area, inclutling tlie drainage of its two great tributaries, the 
Bhima and Timgbhadra, is larger than that of either the Godavari 
or the Kaveri. Its length is about 800 miles and its drainage area 
is about 94,500 square miles. Of its 800 miles, about 110 lie within 
Satara limits. Tlie Krishna rises on the eastern brow of the Maha- 
baleshwar plateau four miles west of the village of Jor in die 
e.Ytreme west of VVai. Tiie souret; of the river is about 4,500 feet above 
the sea in 18° F north latitude and 73° 41' east longitude. On the 
plateau of the Mahabaleshwav liill near the source of the river stands 
an ancient temple of Mahadeo. Inside the temple is a small reservoir 
into whieh a stream poiii's out of a stone Goimikh, This is the tradi¬ 
tional source; of the rivt'r whieh Hindus lovingly call Krishnaboi 
“'the Lady Krishna". Number of pilgrims crowd to the spot which 
is embowered in trees and flowering shrubs. From its source the 
Krishna mns east for about fifteen miles till it reaches the town of Wai, 
It receives the Kudali, from the right about two miles south of Panrh- 
vad in South Wai. After meeting thi; Kudali, the river continues to 
run south through the Satara Sub-Dii'ision by Nimb and Vaduth, and 
after fifteen miles receives the; Vena on the right near Mahuli, about 
three miles east of Satara. As thi; confluence of the Krishna and 
Yenna, Mahuli is a sacred spot. A fair is held five times in the year, 
once in Kartik, October-Noveanber, in Chaitra, March-April, and in 
Ashadh, june-July, and twice in Shravan, July-August. After meet¬ 
ing the Vena, the Krishna curves to the south-east and sc;paratcs 
Satara Sub-Division from Koregaon for about ten miles till it reaches 
the border of Karad. In Koregaon, after a course of forty miles, 
about a mile east of Mangalpur, the Krishna reccaves the Vasna from 
the left, and after a course of about fifty-five miles in the extrente 
south of the Satara Sub-Division, about two miles south-west of 
Vanegaon, it receives the Urmodi from the right. In Karad the river 
runs nearly south. It receives from the right, two tributaries, the 
Tarli near Umbraj after a course of about sixty-five miles and the 
Koyna near Karad after a course of about seventy-five miles. Below 
Karad, it flows for about 30 miles and then enters the limits of the 
Sangli distriet. Within Satma limits the Kiishna is unfit for naviga¬ 
tion. 'file channel is too rocky tmd the stream too rapid to allow 
even of small local craft. The banks are twenty to thirty feet high 
and generally sloping, earthy imd broken. The river bed, though in 
piirts rocky, as a rule is sandy. In Wai and Satara m the north-west, 
except that melons arc grown in its bed, the water of the Krishna 
is being increasingly us(;d for irrigation. In Karad, crops of sugai- 
cane, groundnut, chillies, and wheat are raised by watering the soil 
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from recently made canals. During tlie lair season the krishna is 
everywhere easily forded, but during the rains there is considerable 
body of water, and a bridge has been thrown over the Krishna at 
Mahuli, three miles east of Satara, at Dhamner in the South of Kore- 
gaon, at Umbraj, in Karad. Within Satara limits the Krishna 
is bridged at Bhninj on the Poona-Bangalorc road, at Wai on the 
Poona-Mahabaleshwav road, and at Vadutli on tlie old Poona road, 
and at Karad to eoiineet the town svith tlie railway station on the 
east. 

Tlic Kudali, a small feeder of tlu; Krishna in the north, rises near 
Kedamb in Jaoli, and after a south-easterly course of about sixteen 
miles tlnougb Jaoli and Wai, flanked by the Vairatgad range on ihe 
left or north and tlic Hatgegad-Arle rimge on the right or south, joins 
the Krishna from the right about two miles .south of Panchvad in 
Wai. 

The Vena or Yenna one of the Kiislma’s chief feeders, rises on 
the Maliabalesbwar plateau and falls into the Yenna valley below 
the T.ingmala iilantation, on the east yxiint of the Mababale.sbwar 
hills about three miles east of Malcohnpetb. It flows between the 
Hatgegad-Arle range on the left or north and the Satara range on 
the right or south, and after a south-easterly course of about forty 
miles through Jaoli and Satara, it joins the Krishna at Mahuli about 
tliree miles east of Satara. In the hot season the stream thins down 
and the water stands in pools. It is crossed by no ferries. Besides 
a foot-bridge at Medha in Jaoli, it has four road bridges, one on the 
Poona-Bangalorc road at Varya, three miles north of Satara, two on 
the Satara-Malcolmpeth road at Kanhera eight miles and at Kelghar 
twenty miles north-west of Satara, and one on the old Poona road 
at Vadha-Kheda, three miles north-east of Satara. 

The Urmodi, a small feeder of the Krishna, rises near Kas in 
Jaoli. It passes south-east along a valley flanked by the Satara range 
on the left or north and the Kahali-Sonapiir range on tlie right or 
south. After a south-easterly course of about twenty miles, mostly 
through Satara, it joins the Krishna about two miles south-west of 
Venegaon in the extreme south of the Satara Sub-Division. The 
banks of the Unnodi are high and steep. The flow of water ceases 
in the hot season. There is no ferry, and only one bridge on the 
Poona-Kolhapnr road at Latna, nine miles south of Satara. 

The Tarli, a small feeder of the Krishna, rises in the north-west of 
Patan about ten miles above the village of Tarli. It flows south-east 
along a valley flanked by the Kalvali-Sonapnr range on the left or 
north-east and tlie Jalu-Vasantgad range on the right or south-west. 
After a south-easterly course of about twenty-two miles through 
Patan and Karad, it joins the Krishna from the right at Umbraj in 
Karad. 

The Koyna, the largest of the Sutai'a feeders of the Krislma, rises 
on the west side of the Maliabalesbwar plateau near Elphinstone 
Point in 17° 58' north latitude and 73° 43' east longitude. Of its 
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course of eighty miles within Satara limits, during the first forty 
it runs nearly south, and during the next forty it runs nearly east. 
During its forty miles to the south the Koyna flows along a beautiful 
valley with the main line of the Sahyadris on the right and on the 
left the Bamnoli-Gheradategad branch of the Sahyadris which runs 
parallel to the main line at an equal height. In Jaoli the ri\'er 
passes by Bamnoli and Tambi and receives the Solshi from the 
left about three miles north of Bamnoli and the Kandati from the 
right about two miles south of Bamnoli. At Helvak in Patan, after 
a course of forty miles, the river suddenly turns east, and, after 
a further course of forty miles flowing by the town of Patan, where 
it receives the Kera from the north, and on receiving down stream 
the waters of Morna and Vang from the south it falls into die 
Ki'ishna at Karad. In the first forty miles the Koyna is seldom more 
than 100 feet broad; but in the last forty miles the bed is 300 to 
500 feet wide. Especially in the first forty miles the banks are 
broken and muddy and the bed is of gravel. 

To-day however the Koyna has become, probably the most 
important river in Maharashtra on account of the Hydro-Electricity 
Project that is being developed near Helvak. 

The Vasna, a small left bank feeder of the Krishna, rises in the 
Mahadeo range near Solshi in the north of Koregaon. It flows south 
along a valley flanked by the Chandan-Vandan range on the right 
or west and by the Varclhangad range on the left or east. It runs 
south for about twenty miles, and from the left, joins the Krishna 
about a mile east of Mangalpur in Koregaon. 

The Yerla, the largest of the left bank or northern feeders of the 
Krishna, rises in Solaknath hill in the extreme north of Khatav. It 
flows along a valley flanked by the Vardhangad range on the right 
or west, and by the Mahimangad range on the left or east. It runs 
south for about seventy-five miles through Khatav in this district and 
through Khanapur and Tasgaon. In Khatav it passes by Lalgun, 
Khatav, Vaduj, and Nimsod. After a south-westerly course of about 
seventy-five miles the Yerla falls into the Krishna within Sangli 
limits about six miles south of Bhilavdi. Its bed is sandy, and its 
banks are sloping, earthy and muddy. The stream holds water 
throughout the year and crops of sugarcane, groundnut, wheat, 
potatoes, and onions are raised by bhudkis or wells sunk near the 
banks. 

Of the Bhima drainage, the two chief Satara representatives are 
the Nira in the north and the Man in the north-east. The Nira which 
separates Satara from Poona in the north, rises on the Sahyadri range 
within the lands of the Bhor taluka of the Poona district. From 
its sources in Bhor the river runs east to the nortli of the talukas 
of Wai and Khandala and Phaltan. After leaving Phaltan, it runs 
north of Malsiras in Sholapur and falls into the Bhima about five 
miles east of Tambve in the extreme north-east of Malsiras. The 
Nira is bridged on the Poona-Kolhapur highway at Shirwal in the 
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Khandala taluka. The river has acquired great economic importance 
on account of the Bhatgar dam (Poona district) and the newly 
constructed Vir dam, both of which support an extensive net-work 
of canals for irrigation. 

The Manganga, a tributary of the Bhima, rises in the Tita hill in 
the north-east of Man. Of a total length of about 100 miles, about 
forty lie in Man within Satara limits. In Man the river runs south¬ 
east by Malvadi, Andhli, Dahivadi, and Mhasvad. Beyond Satara 
limits the Manganga continues to run south-east through Atpadi, 
and from Atpadi it turns north-east through Sangola and Pandharpur 
in Sholapur, and falls into the Bhima at Sarkoli about ten miles 
south-east of Pandharpur. During the rains within the Man sub 
division the water of the Manganga runs two to six feet deep. In 
the fair season it is about two feet deep in some places and almost 
dry in others. The bed is sandy and the banks highly eroded. In 
some parts near the river banks crops of sugarcane, groundnut, wheat, 
sweet potatoes, and onions are raised by pats or fair-weather 
channels. 

By far the greater portion of the district is covered by the basaltic 
and amygdular lavas which have come to the surface and spread 
over very vast areas of the then Central India configuration of land 
at the commencement of the Tertiary or Cenozoic Era, nearly 60 to 
100 million years ago. These lavas are spread in the form of hori¬ 
zontal sheets or beds. Because of their tendency to form plateaux 
and their dominantly basic composition, the lava flows are generally 
called “Plateau basalts." As these basaltic lava flows cover almost 
the entire Deccan region and frequently present a step-like or 
terraced feature on the hills, they are termed as “ Deccan basalts ” 
or more commonly the “Deccan traps.” 

The Deccan tiaps, as mentioned earlier, cover almost the whole 
of the district and constitute the innumerable rugged and bold, flat- 
topped hills, forming extensive plateaux of the entire Western Ghals. 
They also constitute the small hill ranges in the eastern and central 
parts of the district. Besides, lava flows also blanket the plains with 
a soil covering of varied thickness. 

A remarkable feature of the traps is their horizontal disposition 
and considerable lateral extension over a wide area; sometimes 
a single flow covering nearly 300-400 square miles or even more. 
In places it also shows slight dip. The traps attain their maximum 
thickness near Mahabaleshwar and around Helvak amounting nearly 
2,000 to 3,.500 feet. The individual flo’y'S vary greatly in thick¬ 
ness from a few feet to as much as 120 feel although the average 
thickness is about 40 feet. The hills consist of several lava flows of 
different thinckness. In a single hill a number of lava flows, some¬ 
times as many as 12 to 15 or even more, are seen resting nearlv 
horizontally one above the other and these can be distinguished from 

* This section on Geology was contributed by Shrl V, R, Venkoba Rao of 
the Geological Survtjy of India, Foona. 
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a distance by the flow lines. At places lliese successive lava beds 
have thin inter-calations of a red ferruginous clay bed called “red 
bole.” Charaeteristic vertical, prismatic and columnar jointings arc 
commonly observed in the hard and compact basalts. The traps 
weather in concentric layers giving rise to a soft, greenish grey, 
friable rrmrum leaving a hard, rounded boiildeiy core in the centre, 
known as spheroidal weathering. 

Although no sedimentary inter-tiappean beds have so far been 
reported from the district it is likely that such beds will be 
encountered during future detailed geological investigations. These 
iliter-trappean beds represent the lacustrine or fresh water fomia- 
tions deposited during the interval of time between the outpouring 
of two successive lava flows and lU'e usually represented b)' clay or 
limestone beds and occasionally, sandstones. 

Petrologically, the Deccan traps are mainly basalts which are 
generally uniform in composition and texture. They vary from dark 
grey to dark greenish grey and brownish to purple in colour, and 
are hard, compact, tough and medium to fine grained in texture with 
an average specific gravity of 2-9. This type generally fonns the 
hill and plateau tops. The vesicular and amygdular varieties occupy¬ 
ing the lower regions are comparatively soft, like quartz, calcite, 
varieties of zeolites and amorphous quaitz as cavity fillings. Scoreace- 
ous, tuffaceous and breccia beds and volcanic ash are not uncommon 
among this type of lavas. Porphyritic trap wn'th phenociysts of 
felspars is also noticed at places. 

The chief mineral constituents of the basalts are labradorite and 
augite, the two forming thi' bulk of the rock. Volcanic glass which 
invariably alters to palagouitc, cblorophacite, etc., and magnetite and 
titaniferous iron occur in minor iirnirortions. 01i\nnc is present- in 
certain varieties of trap. 


Laterite occurs extensively covering almost all the plateaux of the 
Western Ghats and also in the nortli and central jrortions of the 
district. Although laterite is noticed at different elevations there 
are a few notable exceptions. For instance, north of Helvak the 
laterite is found at 3,400 feet above sea level while the 4,177 feet 
high plateau of the Pandavgad fort does not exhibit any laterite 
formation. Malcolm Peth plateau is no less than 4,710 feet above 
sea level and is completely capped b\' laterite. 

Laterite rock is ferruginous, hard, massive and generally varies in 
colour from dark red to yellowish and dark brown to dirty brown, 
A typical laterite invariably shows a red and yellow mottled appear¬ 
ance exhibiting a vesicular and tubular structure with a dark brown 
limonitic coating. A freshly cut surface of the laterite bed is usually 
soft but becomes very hard and tough, on exposure to ahnospliere. 
Most of the laterite beds in tlic district are categorised as ferruginous 
laterite or a very low-grade aluminous laterite. These are considered 
to have been formed by the chemical alteration of the underlying 
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traps by a process of concentration of iron, alumina and titanium 
oxides witli the leaching out of silica and manganese. At places, 
as in the Panchgani plateau, the laterite is seen to pass downwards 
through a zone of lithoraarge into an altered trap. Tire laterite 
deposits are considered to be sub-recent in geological age. 

The laterite covered plateaux which hardly support any vegetation 
present a very desolate and dreary appearance in the summer months. 
The slopes or scarps generally support some vegetation. Accumula¬ 
tion of big massive, dislodged masses and blocks of laterite along 
the slopes and foot of the hills and ridges is a common feature in the 
Ghat section and at other places. The laterite, ultimately yields 
a red to reddish-brown ferruginous soil. 

Kankav is noticorl at different localities in the district, especially, in 
the areas (■overed liy highly decomposed traps. It usually occurs in 
dry streams and mlu sections or in the soil mantle covering the traps. 
Such hinhir deposits are formed by concentration of the leached out 
calcareous solutions from the decomposed traps in the form of tabular 
and rounded nodules, concretions and lumps. 

The trappean country is usually characterised by a rich and fertile 
black soil, generally called as Regur. It is highly argillaceou.s and 
somewhat calcareous in composition and very fine grained in texture. 
The soil is highly plastic w'hcn wet and clevelops numerous deep 
polygonal cracks on drying. At places, the soil is also loamy. 
A gradual transition from a highly weathered and decomposed, 
gi’eyish-green, friable mtmtm to reddish-brown and black soil is 
frequently seen in the field. 

Bauxite, the chief ore of alluminium metal occurs associated with 
laterite at a few places in the district, c.g. the Yeruli plateau north 
of Panchgani. The deposits, however, are small, Tlie laterite occur¬ 
ring at (1) the Plateau north of Krishna river west of Wai; (2) the 
ridges to the south of the Krishna river west of Wai; (5) the strip 
of land along the searp from Mahabaleshwar to Helvak west of the 
Koyna river; (4) the group of spurs and flat-topped hills between 
the Koyna and Vena rivers from Mahabaleshwar to Patan; and 
(5) the plateau extruding from the Koyna Valley below Helvak upto 
the boundary of the Kolhapur district may on detailed prospecting 
yield deposits of bauxite. 

The ranges north of the Krishna comprise three main plateaux 
namely Raireshwar, Koleshwar and the Yeruli of vidiich tlie last named 
plateau has yielded some deposits of bauxite. The samples from the 
eastern-most capping of laterite towards the north-east of the ridge 
on analysis gave AI 2 O 3 varying between 46-32 and 57-48 per cent, 
with Fc^Ot and Si 02 ranging from 4-61 to 19-36 and 1-10 to 2-63 
per cent., respectively. Tlie SO 2 and PeOr, contents, wore low. The 
deposits, however, are not very large. 

The other ridge that is konwn to contain aluminous laterite is the 
Mahabaleshwar-Ranchgani ridge, This is divisible into three sections, 
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namely the Malcolm Peth, Bhilar and the Panchgani plateau. 
A sample from the Malcolm Peth section analysed Si 02 : 7*2, TiOg: 
4 -2, AI 2 O 3 ; 50-46, FeaOs: 23-41 and H 2 O : 24-99 per cent, but 
the deposit is not large. 


Most of the latcrite capped hills in the district have not been 
examined in detail and it is likely that detailed prospecting may yield 
workable deposits of bauxite in the district. 


Building Fine to medium grained, hard and compact massive traps are quite 
Materials. durable as building stones and are considered most suitable for 
construction works. The Deccan trap is also widely used as railway 
ballast and as an aggregate for concrete mixtures for which purposes 
it is best suited. These almost inexhaustible amount of traps suitable 
for the above purposes are available especially in the numerous hills 
and ridges of the district. 

Zeolites and calcite derived from cavities in the weathered 
amygdular lava flows are hand-picked and powdered for use as 
Rangoli in decorating the houses and their precincts. 

Limestone. A small deposit of limestone lias been recorded in the district in 
a small hillock near Wakhri village, five miles south-west of Phaltan. 
It occurs as a lenticular body resting on Deccan trap. The rock zs 
massive and pinkish grey in colour with small pockets of earthy 
material as inclusions. The reserves are of an order of about 
50,000 tons. The material is being profitably used for the manufacture 
of lime. Sporadic occurrences of dull to greyish-white, nodular kankar 
deposits found at a number- of places in the district are locally used 
for the manufacture of lime for use in constructional purposes. 

Manganese-Ore. Manganese-ore occurs in the district as concretionary noduless in 
the lateritic country. These concretions are formed by the chemical 
alteration and decomposition of the traps by which the silica and 
manganese contents are leached out and subsequently concentrated 
as concretions and nodules. The remaining constituents of trap, 
namely, iron, aluminium and titanium o.xides together form the 
laterites of the area. 


Climate.® 

Seasons. 


Small and minor concentrations of manganese-ore are found In 
association with laterite fragments in a number of localities near 
Mahabaleshwar and in the vicinity of Savitri Pass, Lingmala, Chikhli, 
Met-Gutad, Awakali, Bhekawli, Shindole and Takwali. The ore in 
all these places is of secondary origin and residual in nature and 
generally of low grade for any economic exploitation. 

The climate of this district is on the whole agreeable. The year 
may be divided broadly into four seasons. The cold season is from 
December to about the middle of February. The hot season, which 
follows lasts till the end of May. June to September is the south¬ 
west monsoon season and the two months October and November 
form the post-monsoon or the retreating monsoon season. 

* This section on ‘ Climate ’ was contributed by the Meteorological Department 
of the Government of India, Poona. 
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The district has a good network of 15 rainguage stations for most 
of which records are available for more than 80 years. The details 
of the rainfall at these stations and for the district excluding the hilly 
portions along the western border are given in the talile.s No. 2 and 3. 
The rainfall in the belt roughly 15 to 20 miles wide, parallel to the 
crests of the Sahyadrian Range, is considerably liigher than in the rest 
of the district. While Mahableshwar at an elevation of 1,372 metre.-; 
(4,500 ft.) gets an average annual rainfall of 6,226 mm. (245-13") 
other stations in this belt get annual rainfall ranging between 1,723 
and 1865 mm. (67-85'' and 73-43"). The rainfall generally 
decreases first rapidly and then gradually from the Westem 
Ghats towards the eastern boundary of the district. Some 
rainfall in the form of thundershowers occurs in May, but the 
main rainy season is from June to September. Tlic rainfall in the 
south-west monsoon months is about 71 per cent, of the annual total. 
July is the month with the heaviest rainfall. About 18 per cent, of the 
annual rainfall is received in tire post-monsoon months of October 
and November. The annual rainfall at individual stations shows 
considerable variations from year to year. It will be seen from table 
No. 2 that at some stations the rainfall ha.s been as much as double 
the normal in some years while in some others rainfall has been less 
than half the normal. Considering the district as a whole excluding 
the nannw strip along the western border which generally gets 
heavier rainfall, the variations in the annual rainfall have been large. 
In the fifty-year period from 1901 to 1950, the annual rainfall was the 
highest in 1932 and amounted to 150 per cent, of the normal. Hie 
year 1918 with the annual rainfall of 52 per cent, of the noi-mal was 
the year with the lowest rainfall. In the same fifty-year period the 
annual rainfall was less than 80 per cent, of tlie normal in ten years. 
There were three occasions when two or three consecutive years had 
low rainfall. It will be seen from table No. 3 that in 34 years out of 
fifty, the rainfall in the district excluding the strip along the western 
boundary was between .500 and 800 mm. (19-69" and .31-.50"), 

On an average there are 43 rainy days (i.e. days with rainfall of 
2-5 mm.—10 cents or more) in the district excluding the western hilly 
region. As in the case of the amount of rainfall, the number of rainy 
days are highest in the Ghat region and least in the eastern border 
region. While Mahabaleshwar on the western ghats has on an 
average 119 rainy days in a year, Mhaswad near the eastern border 
lias only 30 rainy days in a year. 

At Mahabaleshwar the highest rainfall in 24 hours ever recorded 
was 4.58-.5 mm. (18-0.5") on June 3, 1882 and July 30, 1896. In the 
plains of the district, the highest rainfall in 24 hours at any station 
was 206-5 mm. (8-1.3") at Mhaswad on September 17, 1902. 

The only meteorological obseivatoiy in the district is at Maha- 
hale.shwar, for which meteorological records are available for a number 
of years. The meteorological conditions at this station represent 
only those on the Western Ghats. However, some meteorological 
data are available for Panchgani and Satara for about five years, 

Vf 5730-2 
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The data for the latter station may well be taken as representative 
of the conditions over the plains of the district. The cold weather 
starts by about the end of November and continues to about the 
middle of February, December being the coldest month. In this 
season the mean daily maximum temperature in the plains is 
28‘4°C (83-l“F) while the mean daily minimum temperature is 
14-4°C (57-9°F). At Mahabaleshwar the mean daily maximum 
temperature in December is only 23'1°C (73'6°F) and the mean 
daily minimum is 13-8°C (56-9“F). The period from the middle 
of February to the end of May is one of continuous increase in 
temperatures. The rise in temperatures is more marked in the 
plains than on the hills. In May, the hottest month in the year, 
the mean daily maximum temperature in the plains is 36-8“C 
(98-3°F). The heat is sometimes relieved by afternoon thunder- 
sliowers. The onset of the south-west monsoon in the first or second 
week of June brings down the day temperatures appreciably. The 
day temperatures iu the south-west monsoon months are even lower 
than in the cold season. After the withdrawal of the south-west 
monsoon, day temperatures show an increase in October. Thereafter, 
both day and night temperatures begin to drop. Except during 
the south-west monsoon season the daily range of temperature is 
large and is about 8 to li°C at Mahabaleshwar and 12 to IS'C at 
Satara. 

At Mahabaleshwar the highest maximum temperature ever 
recorded was 36T®C (97'0°F) on April 3, 1934 and the lowest 
minimum was 3’9°C (39-0° F) on February 1, 1942. As the data 
for the station in the plains (Satara) is available only for a short 
period extreme values of the temperature have not been given. 

In the south-west monsoon months the air is highly humid but 
in the sumnn.T and the cold seasons the air is dry particularly in 
the afternoons. In the plains, the dryness is more marked than in 
the hills. 

During the south-west monsoon season skies are heavily clouded 
to overcast being markedly so on the hills. After the withdrawal 
of the monsoon cloudiness rapidly decreases and skies are clear or 
lightly clouded in the winter and the summer months. Clear skies 
are most common in March and April. 

Winds are strong particularly on the hills in the south-west 
monsoon season. In the rest of the year they are light to moderate. 
South-westerly or westerly winds prevail in the south-west monsoon 
months. In the post monsoon months, they are predominently 
north-easterly or easterly, but in the afternoons northerly winds blow 
on some days. During the cold season, winds are from directions 
between north-east and south-east in the mornings and between 
south-west and north-west in the afternoons. Northerly or north¬ 
easterly winds are common in the mornings during the hot season, 
while in the afternoons winds are mainly north-westerly and 
sometimes westerly. 
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Thunderstorms occur in the hot season and in the post-monsoon 
months. The rainfall in the south-west monsoon months is also 
sometimes accompanied with thunder. The hills are generally 
covered with clouds during the south-west monsoon season. Fogs 
occur occasionally in the valleys in the cold season. 

Tables No. 4, 5 and 6 give the temperature and humidity, mean 
wind speed and frequency of weather phenomena, respectively, for 
Mahabalcshwar, The temperature and humidity data of Panchgani 
and Satara are given in tables 4 (a) and 4(b), respectively, while 
the mean wind speeds at the two sations are given in tables 5(o) 
and 5(b). 

No earthquakes and tremors were recorded in Satara district during 
the last 75 years. 
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TAHLE iNo. 3. 


1'"requei\cv oi' Annual Bainfau, in the Sataha Distkjci, 
(Excluding nu', nrvT.Y regions). 

(Data 1901-1950). 


Rango ill mm. 

Number 

of 

years. 

Range in mw. 

N limber 
of 

years. 

301—400 

3 

701—800 

11 

401—500 

7 

801—900 

5 

501—600 

12 

901—1000 

1 

601—700 

11 






Normals of Tkmpeilatube and Relative HuMiorry in Satafa District. 
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TABLE No. 4 (a). 

Normals of Temperature and Humidity. 
(Panchgani). 


CHATTER L 

General, 

Climate. 



Mean Daily 
Maximum 
Temperature. 

Mean Daily 
Minimum 
Temperature. 

Relative Humidity. 

Month. 

08301ST 

1700 1ST 


°C 

•C 

% 

% 

January 

23-9 

14-2 

51 

42 

February 

25-1 

15-3 

41 

41 

March 

28-9 

18-5 

31 

33 

April 

31-2 

20-6 

36 

44 

May 

.. 31"3 

20-1 

47 

53 

June 

24-2 

17-2 

86 

83 

July 

20<7 

17-1 

96 

94 

August 

20-8 

16-4 

96 

96 

September 

21-3 

16-4 

93 

92 

October 

24-7 

17-3 

74 

70 

November 

.. 23-2 

14-7 

61 

59 

December 

231 

13-9 

54 

52 

Annual 

24-9 

16'8 

64 

63 



Mean Wind 

TABLE No. 5(a). 

Speed in Kilometres per hour. 

(Panchgani). 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

10-5 

9-3 

8-5 

10-9 

10 8 

17-4 


July. 

Aug. Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Annual. 


20 3 


12'2 121 


24-6 


15-8 


119 


13 7 
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'I’ABI.E No. 4 (/;). 

Normals of Temperature and HuMroiTv. 
(Satara). 


Mean Dilily Mean Daily Relative Iluniiility. 

Month. Maximum Minimum -— 

I'cmperature. Temperature. 0830 1700* 



oC 

oC 

/o 

0,' 

/() 

January 

29-5 

13-9 

57 

25 

February 

30-8 

15-8 

47 

21 

March 

34-6 

192 

31 

17 

April 

36-3 

21-7 

34 

28 

May 

36-8 

22-8 

39 

36 

June 

29-9 

21'8 

72 

66 

July 

25-4 

21-1 

82 

79 

August 

25-7 

20-5 

82 

77 

September 

27-2 

20-1 

79 

72 

October 

30-2 

19’7 

68 

51 

Novembei- 

28-6 

]6'7 

64 

37 

December 

28-4 

14-4 

58 

31 

Annual 

30-3 

' Hours 1. S. 'J. 

19-0 

59 

45 



Mean 

TABLE No. 5 {b). 

VViM) Speed ik Kjeometres i"Eb hour. 

(Satara). 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. Apr. 

May. 

.Tunc. 

2-3 

3 1 

3 9 5-3 

6-4 

8-2 


July, 

Aug. 

Sept. Oct. Nov. 

Dec. 

Annual. 

9-2 

7'2 

4 7 1-9 10 

1-6 

4-6 
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CHAPTER 1. 

General. 

Geoghaphicai. 

Aspects. 

Sahyadris, 


The Sahijadm : (a) The Crestline and the high plateaus.—Fox 
the major part the western boundary of the district coincides with 
the water-shed of the Sahyadris. Here, on the Konkan .side the 
.scarp is steep and forbidding in appearance, but on die east the 
land-scape i.s mature and mellow. The Crestline prope^r is 
a succession of high plateaus intormpted by occasional rounded 
)ieaks and connected by low saddles. On the north the Raireshwar 
Plateau dominates the source region of the Krishna river. On the 
south lies the extensive Mahabaleshwar Plateau capped with several 
rounded peaks and deeply furrowed by die Savitri in the extreme 
north and by the Koyna and other tributaries of the Krishna, on 
the west, south .and east. The steeper rock surfaces are void of 
any vegetation. The narrow ledges of trap layers, however, support 
luxurious vegetation of iiionsoonal type which from a distance 
appears as green bands of vegetal cover against the dark ramp.Trt of 
the main scarp. Vegetation changes to a temperate form in die 
high plateau of Mahabale.shwar and has many exotic species planted 
during the period when it was developed as a hill station. Maha¬ 
baleshwar has all the; facets of a typical hill station with Malcolra- 
peth as its commercial nucleus. There are extensively developed 
loads mid footpaths, to reach the several points of scenic beauty, 
and widely spaced bungalows and places for amenities of social life 
during the season. The old Mahabale.shwar, with the traditional 
and sacred source of the Krishna river nearby, is situated a Utfle 
away to the north. To the east across the deep Koyna valley stands 
ihe historic fort of Pratapgad where the i-ccently installed eques¬ 
trian statue of the Shiva Chhatrapati can be seen standing boldly 
against the skyline. Tlie hill station is swarmed with life during 
summer and for a .short spell during the period of October heat. For 
the rest of the year heavy rains and mists deny access to the 
average visitors. But not so with the little satellite tomi of Panchgani 
(population 4,538) situated about 12 miles away to the east. Here 


Tlie physical setting of Satara shows a contrast of immense dimen¬ 
sions and reveals a variety of landscapes influenced by relief, climate, 
vegetation and economic use by man. The variation in relief ranges 
from the pinnacles and high plateaus of the main Sahyadrian range 
having height over 4,500 ft. above sea level to the subdued basin of 
the Nira river in Plialtan Sub-division with an average height of 
about 1,700 ft. above sea level. The climate ranges from the rainiest 
in the Mahabaleshwar region which on an average records well over 
250 inches per year to the driest in the Man Taluka where the 
average annual rainfall is about 20 inches. The vegetal cover too 
varies from the typical inonsoou forests in tlie western parts to scrub 
and poor grass in the eastern pait. Rice economy dominates the 
western belt while Jnwar and Bajii are tho principal crops in the 
east where famines and scarcities have been frequent in the past. 
Rugged topography of the hills crowned by historic Maratha forts and 
well-tilled valleys with villages adhtu-ing to their higher slopes is 
a recurrent themei in the Satara landscape. But even tlien, regionally, 
there is considej-ahle local variation. 
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the salubrious climate of a hill station is available though not with 
that sharpness as in Mahabaleshwar. But rainfall is distinctly low 
(about 50" on an average) and that enables the place to have an 
almost all the year round activity. With several public schools and 
a population of retired people, Panchgani lives a steady though frugal 
life. To the south-west of the Mahabaleshwar plateau across the Koyna 
valley Makrandgad (4,054 ft.) stands prominently on the crest-line. 
South of this fort the main line continues its sharp form as a water 
divide, with many peaks of which Jangli Jaygad and Bhairavgad are 
more important, and sends several offshoots eastwards and thereby 
separating the small tributary river valleys of the Koyna. In form, 
the trap rock provides many interesting examples of “ Valley-in-the- 
valley” which has an interesting impact on the land use and human 
habitation in this region. The top-most plateau surfaces have open 
forests and scrub the slopes immediately below a dense monsoonal 
cover, the “ Shoulders ” of the valleys are plateau surfaces at inter- 
mediate levels an.d these again support only scrub and grass, while 
the valley floors are rich-cultivated belts on both sides of which 
hamlets cling to the slightly elevated ground. These valleys allow 
some access to communications by means of cart tracks and footpaths, 
and of these the Fitzgerald pass connecting Mahabaleshwar with 
Mahacl in Konkan and the Kumbharli pass connecting Karad with 
Chiplun via Patan are more important. 

(h) The Koyna VaUey.^Of the several tributaries of the Krishna 
river, the Koyna has acquired a new importance and meaning due to 
the Hydro-electrical development that is taking place near Plelvak. 
The valley from the source waters to this place is almost longitudinal, 
possibly occupying a geological fracture, and is deep and narrow. 
Its limited width and the high plateau shoulders afford a most suitable 
setting for impounding its waters near Hclvak and utilising them for 
generating electricity near Pophali below the ghats. The power 
generated is calculated to give a generous supply to the new industrial 
areas of Maharashtra as well as to the old centres like Bombay and 
Poona through an all over grid system. Below Helvak, the Koyna 
swings its course due east and on receiving the water of 
Kara from the north and Morna and Vang from the south, joins the 
Krishna at the sacred confluence on which is situated the growing 
town of Karad. Patan (population 3,630) is a route centre in the 
valley and local market town with a bright future both due to its 
location and the new power supply. 

The main Sahyadris and the adjoining steep valleys thus present 
a landscape of scenic beauty and human significance. Its forts are 
a reminder of its glorious past, with its hamlets and cultivation 
created by the sturdy Maratha race having a fighting tradition, its 
ghat routes facilitating the much desired contact between the Desh 
and the Konkan, and the Koyna Hydel scheme reflecting the people’s 
ambitions of the future. 

The Krishna Basin.—Sanctity is writ large on the landscape of the 
Krishna Basin. Almost every important village situated on the bank 
of the river has temples and bathing ghats. Below its traditional 
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source near old Mahabaleshwar, Wai (population 16,099) is the first 
place of religious importance, Originally situated on the left bank 
of the river, Wai has grown into a larger township as the head¬ 
quarters of the taluka and a route centre for the upper Krishna 
valley and the Mahabaleshwar-Panchgani hill stations. The town 
has thrown its urban arm across the river and has a good develop¬ 
ment along the Poona-Mahabaleshwar road. Educational institutions 
within the town and good vegetable gardening in the environs add 
to its urban importance and to its growth. 

Below Wai, the valley widens out, and on the right bank, is 
joined by the leading tributaries Kudali, Vena, Unnodi and Tarli. 
The valley floors are well-cultivated and well-populated, the streams 
draining in the valleys have carved out small amphitheatres into the 
sides of the intermediate ridges. The sides of these ridges are 
generally bare but carry poor grass and scrub, and are usually given 
to grazing, and some of the tops carry the ancient fortified sites like 
Vairatgad. Each of these valleys is connected by good roads to the 
Poona-Kolhapur highway running along the main Krishna valley and 
every valley has one or two local market centres like Kudal and 
Humgaon in the Kudali valley and Medha in the Vena valley. The 
Medha Ghat route to Mahabale.shwar also passes through the Vena 
valley. The historic town of Satara (population 41,070) is situated 
in the Vena valley nestling below the Ajimlara Fort. The old city 
occupies an amphitheatre of a tributary stream. The old cantonment 
area spreads out eastwards to healthier open lands, and the inter¬ 
mediate belt is getting filled up by new urban development. Satara 
ever since the days of the early Chhatrapati rulers has had a changing 
fortune. Chosen as a capital in the early period of the Maratha rule, 
it lost its importance to Poona ; after the annexation of the State to the 
Bombay Presidency, it prospered for some time as a cantonment 
station, but declined when the British troops were shifted from there. 
It now retains its urban importance as the headquarters of the district 
and is gradually making progress through educational institutions, 
banking and small industry. 

South of the Ajirntara range lies the Urmodi valley well-cultivated 
and peopled. The Sajjangad fort is a place of devotional signifi¬ 
cance. The source waters of the Tarli river begin in a deeply 
entrenched valley. But its lower reaches take the common pattern of 
the Krishna tributaries. At the confluence of Tarli and Krishna is 
situated Umbraj (population 4,507) which acts as a local route and 
commercial centre. Just below Umbraj, the small tributary of Mand 
joins Krishna in the valley of which is situated Chaphal having 
associations with Swami Ramdas. 

From the left flank, the Krishna has two main tributary basins, 
the Chandrabhaga and the Vasna. The Chandrabhaga draining the 
valley between the Dhamni hills and the Chandan-Vandan range 
supports a variety of crops and garden products. The villages are 
large and prosperous. The Poona-Kolhapur route leaves the main 
Krishna valley and passes through this valley to cross the Khambatki 
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ghat via Bhuinj, Sunil and Vela. The first two are local market 
towns and Vela a halting place for carts and heavy trucks jiegotiating 
the ghat. The Vasna lying further to the east and draining the land 
enclosed by the Chandan-Vandan range and the main Mahadeo 
Range with its southem off-shoots is a much larger valley, but it 
wears a drier appearance due to the lower annual rainfall. The 
transition from the wetter we.stern parts to these is sudden and is 
reflected in almost every aspect of natural and human setting. 
Water courses are seasonal. Drier crops like Jowar and Bajri gain 
more space in land use. Villages are medium-sized but nucleated. 
These geographical characteristics persist in the tributary valleys of 
Vasna and Tilganga. Only the immediate flanks of the water courses 
are agriculturally important, hut the lines of communications are 
acquiring iiow-a-days a much greater importance due to their 
influence on commerce and industry. It is through this valley end 
and the Adarki gaps in the Mahadeo range that the Poona-Bangalore 
railway crosses the region. The old Poona-Tasgaon road follows 
almost the same route. In the north, Wathar is a route centre. 
Satara Road (population 6,447), owed its earlier importance as 
a station to reach the Satara town but it has now developed an 
industrial bias. Koregaon (population 7,2.‘50) is a growing commer¬ 
cial centre. 

Below Wai the main river valley of Krishna develops a fertile 
ribbon, well-cultivated and densely populated. In fact this is the 
richest tract in the district, and the sacred waters of tlie rivers find 
their religious expression in the temples and ghats at Niinb and 
Sangam Mahuli. Below the confluence of the Krislma and Vasna, 
the main Krishna valley is closed by a succession of spurs approach¬ 
ing the river almost at right angles. The valley proper is deeply 
entrenched and meanders, old river terraces, and intense gully 
erosion introduce considerable local variation in landscape and land 
use. The large-sized and populated villages are perched on high 
hanks and older high level terraces. Tlie Satara-Rahimatpur road 
crosses the stream near Dhamner. Rahimatpur (Population 8,055) 
is a commercial centre. Downstream below Tasgaon, the liver is 
further closed in by the Chaphal and Vasantgad hills on the right 
and the high spurs of the Vardhangad range on the left. The Poona- 
Bangalore railway glasses through this narrow reach skirting along 
the base of tliese spurs avoiding the Iiighly eroded left flank 
of the river and the high level areas of the spurs. Masur (popula¬ 
tion 5,814) is a commercial centre, hut Karad station is a flourishing 
township drawing its advantage from the industrial Ogalewadi and 
the growing town of Karad itself. Tlie town of Karad (population 
25,721) practically marks the terminal end of die Krishna valley in 
Satara District, although the administrative boundary runs about 
15 miles south of this town. Situated at the confluence of the 
Krishna and Koyna, Karad is a place of great antiquity. It was 
an important commercial centre in the Hindu and Muslim periods 
connecting the eastern Deccan with the Koiikan through Kumbharli 
pass. During the British rule, its commercial activity was further 
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strengthened by tlie improved communications, by its being a taluka 
headquarters and by the industiial growth of Ogalewadi. The 
high level bridge across the Krishna river connecting the town with 
the railway station meant further impetus, and as the gateway to 
the Koyna-Hydel Project, it has recorded during recent years 
a considerable all round growth in commerce, education and industry. 
With the development of the Koyna electricity, Karad well promises 
to establish a healthy rivalry with Sangli . and Kolhapur in the 
south and Poona in the north. 
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The Eastern finnges.—The Mahadeo range branches olf from the 
main Sahy-adris in the region of Uaireshwar plateau, with major 
peaks and plateau tops having a height over 4,000 feet. East of the 
Eruli plateau the range bifurcates with one ridge trending north¬ 
wards to the Nira river near Bhor ; the main Mahadeo range continue 
eastwards with a lower general level at about 3,000 ft. The 
Khambatki pass allows the Poona-Kolhapur road to cross the range, 
East of this pass the range assumes a general south-eastern trend 
and develops very interesting relief forms. First of all, the range 
is essentially a plateau presenting a highly eroded airpearance on 
the northern flank and well moulded residual topography on the 
sourthern. The rainfall in this region averages about 25" per year, 
but it is intensely seasonal and very dry conditions prevail during 
the rest of the year. Accordingly, the northern plateau face oriented 
towards the Nira valley suffers intense erosion from the monsoonal 
flooded courses and the area presents a highly uneven topography 
with fantastic local forms. This can be well seen from the railway 
line passing through the Adarki gap. This and other gaps in the 
Mahadeo scarp originate in the heavy headward erosion of the streams 
which have ‘ eaten ’ their way well into the plateau surface. Rounded 
peaks, trap benches skirting all round such peaks, detached knolls 
and terraced stream couises are common in this area. The region 
has a vegetation cover of a coarse kind, and cultivation is limited 
to only a few and favoured patches along the stream beds. 
Communication is difficult due to the highly uneven and infertile 
surface. It is a thinly populated area with people living in small 
and fi'agmented hamlets and ekking out their existence on poor 
agriculture and sheep grazing. 

This highly eroded Mahadeo scarp continues eastwards through 
Awalpathar-Palwan plateaus and Shikhar Sliingnapur, and after 
a stretch continues south-eastwards to provide the district boundary 
between Satara and Sholapur. Santoshgad (Tathavada) and 
Varugad are detached knolls, The scarp is crossed by some routes 
of which the one via Shingnapur and the other connecting Mhaswad 
and Malsiras (in Sholapur district) are more frequented. 

On the southern flank the Mahadeo range being a part of the 
higher plateau elevation presents a more subdued appearance. 
The relative heights are lower and the variation in relief appears 
in the form of low residual ranges and detached hills. Such is 
the landscape of the Chandan-Vandan, Vardhangad, and Mahiman- 
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CHAPTER 1. gad ranges. The Chandan-Vandan being in a wetter tract supports 
General. some green landscape, but the other two present a dry and bare 
Geographical appearance. The Vardhangad range extends southwards with 
Aspects. ^ height varying between 3,000 ft. to 2,500 ft. and develops many 
Eastern Ranges, hansverse ridges east and west. The Mahimangad range is its 
eastern counterpart. The tops occasionally crowned by ancient fort 
walls and temples, dark and bare scarp faces, poor scrub and grass 
on terraces and at foot hills and occasional stony wastes, form the 
typical landscape of these dry hill ranges of the Satara district. Apart 
from sheep grazing and footpaths linking the fragmented hamlets 
they hold little that is of economic importance. 

The Yerla Valley—The Vardhangad and Mahimangad ranges 
enclose between them the fairly wide Yerla valley which drains the 
land of the district to the Krishna, but the confluence lies in the 
Sangli district. The Yerla has an intensive monsoonal regime and 
the nearby semi-arid conditions of climate cause heavy gully erosion. 
On either side deeply entrenched stream courses notched in the 
receding trap platfonns and meandering courses are a common feature 
of the landscape. Vegetation consists of scrub and grasses and the 
cultivation though fairly extensive in area has a poor yield and is 
confined to crops like Bajri and Jowar. The upper portions of the 
valley carry a less dense population with people settled in small and 
detached hamlets. Khatav (population 5,530) andVaduj (population 
6,838), are local markets with Vaduj serving as a nodal centre for 
routes across the valley. Aunclh (population 4,652), the headquarteis 
of a former princely State is situated at the head of the tributary 
Nandi valley and is enclosed on the north by an arc of residual hills. 
South of Aundh and Goregaon the Yerla valley opens out to develop 
u gentler and rolling topography and receives the Chand tributary 
from the east. Bhushangad stands as an isolated but prominent 
knoll. Cultivation improves and the population is denser. Fuse- 
savli and Mayni are route centres and local market towns. Mayni 
is situated on the Umbraj-Pandharpur road which crosses the 
Mahimangad range through the Tarashkhind ghat; it has also a large 
tank which affords some local irrigation. 

The Man Valley—Situated between the Mahimangad range and 
the main Mahadeo range, the Man valley has relitff forms similar 
to those of the Yerla, but the landscape is drier, stonier and more 
forbidding, especially along the base of the hill range. The source 
waters of the Man river are gathered from several streams highly 
entrenched in the plateau surface. Extensive terracing along the 
courses is quite common. Jhir, Father Bhojling hill, Tembi hill and 
Masari hill about four miles east of Dahiwadi, are remnant features 
of the old Mahimangad plateau level, but now detached by erosion. 
The vegetation is scrub and poor grass, and cultivation typically of 
jirayat type with great incidence of scarcity. 

Canals developed from the Dahiwadi and Mhaswad tanks are 
designed as protection measures. Dahiwadi (population 4,057) and 
Mhaswad (population 9,14.5), are local route eentres and market 
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towns. On the whole, the Man valley is economically a backward 
and thinly populated region. To the south-west it has the eroded 
scarp face of the Mahimangad range and northwards the plateau 
edge, with occasional heights, drops into the lower much eroded 
‘ badland ’ topography of the Sangola region in the Sholapur district. 

The Nira Basin.—The northern strip of the district with a varying 
width between 10 to 15 miles has an orientation to the Nira river 
which for a good length serves as the district boundary. The Nira 
valley, as a whole, drains a plateau surface that is at a much lower 
level than the upper Krishna plateau in the south. This means erosive 
forces are more rapidly at work in this basin than in the south. This 
largely explains the formation of the steep northern scarp of the Maha- 
deo hill range. From this range the level to the Nira river is reached 
in a succession of steps each becoming broader at the lower level. 
This is particularly seen in the western portion of the basin between 
the Eruli-Bhor range and the railway line between Adarki and Nira 
stations. Valleys are deeply entrenched and their floors offer strips 
of cultivation. Inspite of its having a more western situation, 
nearer the Sahyadrian main range, this belt has a low and erratic- 
rainfall, with the result that irregular features carry scrub, and level 
surfaces some grass which supports grazing. Population settlements 
are small-sized and generally follow the valley courses. Only with 
the approaches of the main Nira river cultivation improves and 
larger villages decorate the landscape. Khandala is situated at the 
foot-hill of the Khambatki pass and Shiiwal, a centre for Bhor- 
Phaltan valley route and the Poona-Kolhapur road. 

East of the Poona-Bangalore road, the landscape of the Nira basin 
becomes drier, stony and often bleak, but east of the railway line, the 
Mahadeo scarp recedes to give way to a more mature topography 
of the valley floor. Although this semi-arid area was once known 
for its famines and scarcities, a new vigour has been infused into 
the economic life of the people with the development of canals 
drawn from the Bhatghar lake. A further expansion is expected 
with the construction of the Vir Dam. What was once a purely 
jirayat cultivation tract with precarious living conditions has now 
gradually blossomed into an extensive sugar-cane land and fruit 
gardens. Sugar industry finds a favourable location near Phaltan 
(population 12,142), a route centre and the headquarters of a former- 
princely State, and with the co-operative movement gathering 
strength, it promises to show a way out to similarly situated scarci^ 
areas north and south, towards better economic prosperity. 

Out of the total area of the Satara revenue district (4,022-6 square 
miles), forests occupy 579-07 square miles. Of this, 471-88 square 
miles are in charge of the Forest Department and 108-19 square miles 
in charge of the Revenue Department. The forest area in charge of 
the Forest Deparment is classified into three categories, viz., 425-83 
square miles as resesrved forests, 21-75 square miles as protected 
forests and 24-30 square miles as leased forests. The total road 
length in the Satara forest area is three furlongs. 
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the forest types gcnei-ally met with in this district are 

( i ) Evergreen forests ; 

(ii) Dry mixed deciduous forests; and 
(fit) Wet mixed deciduous forests. 

Tire chief major forest produce in the district comprises timber, fire¬ 
wood and charcoal. 

The chief minor forest produce in the district comprises grass, 
Itinhi, shikekai, apto and temhhurni leaves and stones. 

The following is the list of trees, shrubs, climbers and grasses 
found in Satara forests.— 

Tbee.s. 

Vernacular Name. Botanical name. 


Adal 


Albizzia odoratissima. 

Ain 


Terminalia tomentosa. 

Al 

« • 

Morinda tinctoria. 

Alu 


Vangiieria spinosa. 

Amha 


Mangifera indica. 

Anjan 


Hardwickia binata. 

Anjani 


Memecijlon edule. 

Apta 


Buuhinia racemosa. 

Arjun Sadada 

* • 

Terminalia Arjuna. 

Asana 

• « 

Bridelia retusa. 

Ashta 


Ficus Arnottiana. 

Atki or Yekkadi .. 


Pittosporum floribtindum. 

Amla 


Phyllanthus emhlica. 

Bahhul 


Acacia arabica. 

Bel 

• * 

Aegle Marmelos. 

Beheda 

* • 

Terminalia belerica. 

Bahava 

* » 

Cassia fistula. 

Bhokar 


Cordia Mtjxa. 

Bhoma 


Glochidion Lanceolarium. 

Bhoram 


Amoora Lawii. 

Bhutkes 


Elexodendron glaucum, 

Bhokada 


Casearia graveolens. 

Biha or Bibva 


Semecarpus Anacardium. 

Bibla 

* • 

Ptcrocarptis Marsupium. 

Bobadsa or Majya 


Diospyros assimilis. 

Bor 


Zizyplius Jujuba. 

Bondara or Lendi 

• * 

Lagerstroemia parviflora. 

Chandan. 

« • 

Santalum album. 

Chindada 


Macaranga Roxhurghii. 

Char or CharoU ,. 


Buchanania latifolia. 

Chichavana or Fhasi 


Dalbergia paniculata. 

Chinch 

« t 

Tamarindus indica, 

Chindar 


Carinum asiaticum. 

Daka 


Pygeum Gardneri. 

Dharnan 

V 1 

Grewia tilicefolia. 
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Dinda 


.. Leea microphylia. 

CHAPTER 1. 

General. 

Gel or Gela 


.. Randia dumetorum. 

FoiiEsrs, 

1 rcc'S. 

Ghathor 


.. Zizyphtis xylopyra. 


Govinda 


.. Diospyros montana. 


Goldara 


.. Sterculia guttata. 


Gulumb. 


., Machilus macrantha. 


Hadkya 


. Rauwoffia densiftora. 


Heddu 


.. Adina cordifoUa. 


Held 


.. Terminaiia helerica. 


Hilda 


. Terminaiia chebula. 


Hi war 


.. Acacia leticophlea. 


Hoorn 


.. Saccopetahim tomentosum. 


Jamba 


., Xylia xtylocarpa. 


Jayphal 


.. Myristica laurifolia. 


Kadhinirnb 


,. Murraya Koenigii. 


Kakad 


.. Garuga pinnata. 


Kalamh 


.. Stephegyme parvifolia. 


Karanj 


.. Pongamia glabra. 


Karambel 


., Dillenia pentagyme. 


Kas, Kasso or Kasiphul 

., lilceocarpus oblongus. 


Kashid 


.. Cassia siamca. 


Kawla or Lodh 


.. Symplocos Beddomii. 


Katak 


,. Same as “ Asana 


Kel 


,, Ficus Tsjukela. 


Khair 


.. Acacia Catechu. 


Kharwat 

« • 

,. Ficus a.sperrima. 


Kinhai 

• • 

., Alhizzia procera. 


Kinjal 

« * 

,. Terminaiia paniculala. 


Kirmira 


,. Glycosmis pentaphyUa. 


Kokam 


,, Garcinda indica. 


Koshirnb 


.. Schleichera trijuga. 


Kudi 


,. Wrightia tinctoria. 


Kukvi. 


.. Mallotus PhilippineHsis. 


Kwnbhal 


,. Sideroxylon tomentosum. 


Lcndi 


., See “ Bondara.”. 


Lullai 


.. Alhizzia amara. 


Medsing 


.. Dolichandronc falcala. 


Malya 


,. See “ Bondara 


Medsing 


.. Ligustrum neilgherrense. 


Modi 


.. Casearua tomentosa. 


Moha 


,. Bassia latifolia. 


Nana 


.. Lagersfroemiu microcarpa. 


Nrkya 


.. Premna Nimmoniana. 


Nimb 


.. Melia Azadirachta. 


Nimhara 


.. Heynea trijuga. 


Pair 

• • 

,, Ficus Rumphii. 


Pachawa 

* • 

.. Diospyros .spp^ 


Palas 

• « 

.. Butca frondosa. 


Pandhari 


.. Murraya exotica. 
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Pangam 

.. Erythrina indica. 

Forests. 

Par Jambhul 

.. Olea dioica. 

Trees. 

Phanshi 

.. Carallia integerrima. 


Phanas 

.. Artocarpus integrifoUa. 


Phapti 

.. Pavetta indica. 


Phasi 

. . See “ Chinchavana 


Pimpran 

., Ficus Arnottiana, 


Ptpal 

.. Ficus religiosa. 


Pisa 

.. Actinodaphne Hookeri. 


Pisi 

,, Listoea Stocksi and Zeylanica. 


Rakat-rohida 

,. Maba nigrescens. 


Rametha 

,. Lasiosiphon eriocephalus. 


Ranphanus 

.. Artocarpus hirsuta. 


Ritha 

.. Sapindus emarginata. 


Rohm 

.. Soymida febrifuga. 


Sag or Sagwan 

.. Tectona grandis. 


Salat 

,, Boswellia serrata. 


Satwin 

.. Alstonia scholaris. 


Shivari or Sawar .. 

.. Bombax malabaricum. 


Shiras 

.. Alhizzia Lebbek. 


Shisham 

.. Dalbergia latifolia. 


Shivan 

., GmeJina arborea. 


Tambat 

,, Flacoutria sepiaria. 


Temburni 

. Diospyros melanoxylon. 


Tiioas 

.. Ougeinia dalbergioides. 


Tupa 

Canthium umbellatum. 


Umbar 

.. Ficus glomerata. 


Vad 

Ficus bengalensis. 


Warang 

.. Kydia Calycina. 


Warns 

., Ileterophragma Roxburghii. 


Wavala. 

.. Holoptelea integrifoUa. 


Yesar 

.. Callicarpa Lanata. 



Shrubs. 


Akra 

.. Strobilanthes reticulatus. 


Amoni 

,. Rhus mijsorensis. 


Burambi 

,. Bluniea amplectens. 


Bamani 

.. Colebrookia oppositifolia. 


Davna 

,. Strobilanthes ciliatus. 


Dhayti 

.. Woodforklia floribunda. 


Dingla 

.. Crotehiria retiisa. . 


Dudhi . 

,, Euphorbia pothiana. 


Ghaneri 

.. Lantarm Camera, 


Ghaypat 

.. Agave sisalana. 


Girnoli 

.. Vit is repens. 


Henkal 

.. Gyinnosporia montana. 


Karmati 

., Gretvia.. vUlosa. 


Karvand 

.. Carissa Carandas. 


Karvi 

, Strobilanthes callosus. 


Kavdi 

.. Swerlia decussata. 
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Kolusva 

■ • 

Cupparis longispina. 

Kutri 

• k 

Solamtm giganteum. 

Lokhandi 

« « 

Ixora parvifhra. 

Lotal. 


Osyris arborea. 

Makad Limbu 


Atalantia monophylla. 

Murudsheng or Kevani 


Helioteres Isora. 

Nagphani. 


Opuntia DilleniL 

Nirgiuli 

• • 

Vitex Negundo. 

Nivailung 

« « 

Euphorbia nerifolia. 

Pangli 


Pogostemon parvifloriis. 

Phaphutki 

* « 

Not known. 

Pandharphalli 


Rhus parvifolia. 

Rantoor 


Atylosia lineata. 

Rui 

• a 

Calotropis gigantea. 

Tarwad 

« • 

Cassia auriculata. 

Tetoo 

• • 

Oroxylum indicum. 

Tipan 

♦ • 

Allophylus Cobbe. 

Toran 

* « 

7Azyphus rugosa. 

Wagati 


Capparis zeylanica. 

Wahandi 

.. Gymnetna sylvestre. 
Climbees. 

Amhgul 


Elieagnus latifolia. 

Amri 


Iloya pallida. 

Chilhar 


Casalpinia sepiaria. 

Chimat 

a 1 

Scutia indica. 

Ghotwel 

a « 

Smilax rmcrophylla. 

Gunj 

« * 

Ahrus precatorius. 

Kuhili 

t « 

Mucuna Pruriens. 

Kurkari 


Embelia Ribes. 

Kusar 


Jasmtnum arboresceus. 

Padal 


Cyclea peltata. 

Ramrik 


Cocculus macrocarpus. 

Shikekai 

.. Acacia concinna. 

Grasses. 

Bhongrat 


Anthisliria ciliata. 

Bhah-kusal 


Andropogon tricticeus. 

Chirka 


Eragrostis tremula. 

Ghanya-marvel .. 


Andropogon pertusus. 

Gondal 


Andropogon puniilis. 

Ktinda 


Ischoemum pilosum. 

Kusali 


Andropogon contortus. 

Marvel 


Andropogon contortus. 

Pendhari-kusal 


Aristida Paniculata. 

Pavanya 


Ischosmum sulcatum. 

Phuli 

a • 

Apluda varia. 

Rosha 

a a 

Andropogon Scluvnunthu, 

Sheda 

a « 

Isccehmum Laxum. 

Shimpi 


Panicum Isachna. 

Wavashi 


Saccharum procerurn. 
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(JHAPTEU 1. The wild life of Satani district, although found in small number, is 
GenCTol scattered all over the district. However, the big and the interesting 

Wild Animals, animals are mainly confined to the hilly regions of the Sahyadris 
and its foot-hills. This district is not known for its game. Only the 
western part of the district comprising parts of Mahabaleshwar, 
Satara, Patan and Dhebewadi forest ranges which have good forests, 
has a large number of animals. With the increase in population, 
people’s demand on forests increased, and so the animal population 
decreased. The then Government of Bombay fully appreciated this 
problem and enforced strict control over indiscriminate hunting of 
wild animals by enacting the Bombay Wild Animals and Wild Birds 
Protection Act of 1951. Due to celebration of the Wild Life Weeks 
and propaganda carried out during the last few years, the people 
have, to some extent, realised the importance of preservation of wild 
life. 

Game of all kinds is now restricted to certain areas where protec¬ 
tion either natural or artificial is afforded to various animals. In 
the Koyna Valley natural protection was afforded so far because of 
its natural inaccessibility and scanty population. However, due to 
the construction of Koyna Dam, this protection will no more bo 
available to these denizens of the forests. This valley is likely to 
be closed entirely for shooting. However, artificial protection can 
never be as effective as natural protection. 

Mahabaleshwar plateau is also closed for shooting. Due to this, 
it is found that the animal population except that of the tiger has 
increased to a large extent and tlic animals down the valley frequent 
the hill top. 

Beasts of Bre Prominent among the wild animals are the Tiger {Pcinthera tigris 
Linn M. Patail Vagli), and panther {Panthcra parclus Linn M. 
Biblija Vagh). At one time, the tiger was a common visitor to Maha- 
baleshvvar, particularly near Arthur Seat and the Koyna Valley. 
Now thcT seem to have almost vanished from the area. A tiger is 
a rare find in the forest near Mala-Kolana towards the south of Helvak 
and some portions of Dliebewadi range. 

Panthers are, however, to be found in numbers all over the district 
including the scrub forests. They are more particularly seen in 
Mahabaleshwar, Panchgani, the Koyna Valley and the Kas area. 
During tlie monsoon they visit the Dare forests, two to three miles 
from Satara. They are also seen at Dcair (near Wathar station) and 
in the hills near Satara Road station. Human beings are as a rule 
not molested and no man-eaters (either tiger or panther) have been 
recorded in the recent past. Besides sambars, cheetah, etc., which 
form their natural food, panthers also attack cattle, particularly 
calves. Due to complete protection afforded to the animals on the 
Mahabaleshwar plateau, the depredations of panthers have increased 
considerably. Many such complaints have been received of late 
and free permits had to be issued to kill the panthers which had 
proved destructive. All these complaints were confined to Mahabalc- 
shwar and Satara ranges. 
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Tlic wild cat (Felis Chaus M. Ran Manjar) is found in large 
nuinbeis. It lives in open forests and scrub jungles and is a serious 
menace to poultry. The other two varieties of cats live in thick 
jungles but are comparatively rare viz. Paradoxcerus musanga 
M, Ud Manjar and Vivcrricula indica M. Javadi Manjar. 

The Sloth Bear Ursus (Melurstis) Lahiatiis, M, Asval is restricted 
to the well-wooded hilly portions of the Ghat area. It is particularly 
found in Bamnoli and Kas areas of Satara range. During the day, it 
lives in hollows in rocks or in ravines and at night time, comes down 
to the plains in search of honey combs. It also lives on roots and 
fruits of forest trees and feeds on ants and insects. It seldom 
attacks a human being unprovoked and does little injury to cattle. 

Of the dog tribe the principal representatives are (1) The stripped 
Hyaena (Hyaena siriala M. Taras), It is found in Mahabaleshwar, 
Panchgani, some portion of the eastern part of the district and parti¬ 
cularly Satara Road and Koregaon area. It generally seeks shelter 
in the natural holes or caves during day time and moves about during 
nights in search of carcasses. It is a useful scavenger. (2) The 
wolf (Cants pallipcs M. Landga) is generally found in the plains of 
the eastern side of the district. It usually lifts .sheep and goats at 
night. (3) The jackal (Cams aureus M. Ko(ha) is found in abun¬ 
dance in the plains. It is a useful scavenger but at the same time 
it is harmful to poultry, sugarcane and ground-nut. (4) The Indian 
fox (Vulpes bcngalensis M. Kolha) is common in the open country 
in the eastern portion of the district. It is a useful animal to the 
.agriculturists as it lives chiefly on the field rats, mice, reptiles and 
insects. 

Of the smaller animals allied to both cat and dog, the common 
mungoose (Ilerpesfes edwardsii) deserves mention. It destroys 
snakes, both poisonous and non-poisonous, but .sometimes becomes 
a serious threat to poultry because of its mass slaughtering habits. 

Among the bats the flying fox (Pteropus giganlus M, Waghul) is 
quite common. It causes great damage to orchards, especially as 
they raid, usually after sunset in larger numbers. 

Among the rodents, the Indian Porcupine (Hystrix leucura. Gray 
and Plardwicke M, Salendra nr Sayal) is very common. It lives in 
burrows dug in the ground or rocky billy sides and is very harmful 
to agriculture as well as to forest plantation. It eats up all the seeds 
sown and gnaws and uproots the seedlings to eat the fleshy 
cotyledons. 

The Indian Giant .Squirrel (Ralufa indica M. Shekra), is very 
attractive due to its reddish brown colour. It is found in the ever¬ 
green forests and particularly in the Mala-Kolana area, south of 
Helvak and in parts of Dhebewadi range. The five stripped squirrel 
(Funanhulus pennanti M. Khar) is usually found in the neighbour¬ 
hood of habitationsi It damages forest seeds, both in the nurseries 
and in plantations. 
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Tlie hare (Lepus nigricoUis M. Sdsa) is found in the scrub jungles. 
Due to umegulated hunting and snaring by local tribes, their number 
has depleted considerably. 

The deer family is perhaps the worst affected due to wanton 
shooting and poaching. It has been given complete irrotection from 
shooting but unless there is effective check on its illegal destruction, 
it is impossible to avoid complete annihilation of this family. At 
present they are found only in the interior forests of the Sahyadris. 

The Samhar (Rusa unicolor Kerr.) is restricted to the hilly regions. 
It is found at the following places : — 

Satara Range : Pimpri, Vasota, Indoli, Uchat. 

Patau Range : Koyna Valley and at Mala. 

Mahabaleshwar Range ; Forests adjoining the Koyna Valley, 

Dhebcwadi Range : Pancri, Zolambi, Jaoli and Amboli. 

The spotted deer {Axis axis M. Chital) : It is found at Mala. 

Barking Deer (Ccrruhts auroeus M. hhenkar). It is found in small 
numbers in the Mala-Kolaira area of Patan Range and Paneri 
Zolambi, Jaoli and Amlxrli areas of Dhebewadi Range. The mouse 
deer (Masehiola mcmina M. Pisora) is occasionally found in the ever¬ 
green forests of Mala-Kolana. 

Among the antelopes, mention must be made of the Black-buck 
{Antilope cervicarra Linn M. Kalvit). This is an inhabitant of the 
open scrub and grassy plain areas in the neighbourhood of cultiva¬ 
tion. They were found in large numbers in the eastern jrart of the 
district and especially so in the region lying between Pusesavli in 
Khatav and Kadegaon in Khanapur (Sangli). However, they have 
been largely hunted out. Only recently (1959), a couple of black- 
bucks were seen near Risesavli. 

The Chinkara or Indian Gazelle which used to be found in small 
numbers near Man has become extinct due to indiscriminate killing. 

The Guar or the Indian Bison {Bibos gaums M. Gava) is the 
largest of all the boviues. It is found in the south of the Ilelvak 
at Mala-Kolana. 

The wild boar {Stis irulicus M. Dakar) occurs in abundance in 
all hilly forests of the district. 

Monkeys, both Makads and Vanars, are found all over the district. 

Snakes, both poisonous and non-poisonous, are ejuite common in 
the forests of the Sahyadris. The Indian python is occasionally 
found in the thick forests. In the past the number of deaths due to 
snake bites was alarming but due to the recent invention of anti¬ 
venom serum, which is provided by Government, the number of 
deaths has come down considerably. 

Most of the birds given by Shri Salim Ali in bis catalogue on the 
birds of the Deccan are found in Satara district. 
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Tlic principal game birds of the district are 

(1) The common sandgrouse (Pterocles exuslus)—T\us is found 
in the arid areas of the district and near Mhaswad. 

(2) Green pigeon (M. Purva) is fairly common near Mcdha 
and Satara Road. 

(3) Pigeon is commonly found inhabiting the hillforts. 

(4) The gray partridge {Ortygornis pondicerianus M. Titar), is 
also found. 

(5) The snipes are found in small number, particularly in 
Mhaswad area. 

(6) The gray jungle foul is found in the evergreen parts of 
Mahabaleshwar, Koyna and south of Ilelvak. 

(7) The pea-fowl has become comparatively rare. 

(1) Ducks can be seen in the following tanks 

Kas, Mayni, Pingli, Rajewadi, and tanks near- Mhaswad; and 
Pusegaon. 

The Rraraini duck is also found in small numbers. 

(2) The Common Teal and the Blue Winged Teal is found 
scattered throughout the district in favourable localities. 

The Great Indian Bustard and Lesser Florican whieh live in open 
scrub areas, have become rare due to indiscriminate snaring and 
netting by hunting tribes. 

The main source of supply of fish in the district is at present 
confined to the Urmodi, Vena, Krishna and Koyna rivers. The 
other rivers are not of much importance from the fisheries point of 
view as they get dry for most part of the year. Development of 
riverine fisheries is a longuange programme for' the benefits to be 
apparent and hence efforts are being concentrated on the develop¬ 
ment of fisheries in confined sheets of water. A preliminary survey 
of irrigation tanks such as Kas, Banganga, Ranand, Nehr, Pingli, 
Mayani and Daruj reservoirs was carried out with a view to finding 
out their suitability for pisciculture and efforts are being made by 
tlu^ Department of Fisheries to stock them with quick-growing 
varieties of fish such as Catla, RoJiu and Mirgal which are imported 
from Bengal. It is expected that in due c-ourse, when piscicultural 
activities increase in the district, they will augment the local supply 
of fish which is at present very scanty. 

Fishing in rivers and tanks is done by means of cast nets 
(Phekani), fixed nets (Tivari), drag nets (Vadap), draft nets 
(Kandtjala), and hook and line (Gal). 

Cast net.—The most elementary type of net in vogue which conti¬ 
nues to be of great use to inland fisheries is the cast net locally known 
as Pag, Phekani or Bhor jal. It is a circular iret when spread 
out. A hauling line is attached to the centre and small weights are 
fastened at the periphery, whieh is folded inward to form a series 
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of pockets wherein fish get trapped when the net is hauled. Mesh 
of the net varies from to 2" (square) depending on the size of 
fish to be caught. The net is made of twine and the cost varies from 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 50. 

Fixed net (riv(tri).-lt is a conical type of net, the base of which 
is open and rectangular. The length of the net from the rim of the 
base to the tapering cod end is about 35 feet and the circumference 
at the mouth varies from 30 feet to 40 feet. The size of the mesh 
diminishes as the net tapers towards its extremity where it forms an 
impenetrable bag. The net at the mouth is made of strong hemp 
twine with 4" (square) mesh and at the tapering end it is made of 
thin twine with (square) mesh. 

The net is operated just after monsoon and till a strong current 
is there in the river. The net is so fixed that its mouth is kept wide 
open against the current in a rectangular form by supporting the 
lateral sides of the mouth by means of two strong bamboo poles. 
Tlie poles are kept in position by means of wire ropes which are 
firmly fixed on both the banks. The fish collected at the cod end 
is taken by loosening the ropes tied round it. The cost of the net 
is about Rs, 200 depending iqmn its size. 

Drag net (Vadap).—This is the largest type of net used for 
catch of fish both in rivers and tanks. The net is made of cotton 
twine and consists of R) to 20 rectangular pieces, the number depend¬ 
ing on the width of the shifct of w’ati'r and on the middle conical 
piece. Each piece is about 18 feet in length and 22 feet in height 
with 1" stretched mesh. The middle piece is conical in shape and 
with its cod-end resembles the fixed net described above. The rings 
formed by the riictangular piece on either side of this conical bag 
are very extensive and collect tlie fish in the bag when dragged. 
The whole net while in operation is provided with wooden or tin 
floats along tlie head rope to increase the buoyancy. A few small 
stones are tied to the ground rope to serve as sinkers. These keep 
the net erect. The operation of this net is interesting. A wall net 
is first stretched across the river, where fishing operations are to be 
undertaken, so that the fish scared by the drag net may not escape. 
The drag net is spread across the river about a furlong away from the 
wall net. Two coir ropes about 2" thick and about 50 feet long are 
tied to the ends of the drag net. Each end is pulled by 10 to 
15 persons and the net is thus dragged along the river. When the 
drag net is brought closer to the fall net, its one end is joined to the 
adjacent end of the other net. Then the two free ends are pulled 
and the combined net is dragged across the river on to the bank. 
In the process of dragging the net, most of the fish are enclosed in 
the central conical part of the drag net, from where they are 
emptied by loosening the rope tied round the cod end. The drag 
net is operated in the tank in the manner described above except 
that the stationary W'all net is not used as the drag net is hauled on 
the opposite bank. Each rectangular piece costs about Rs. 75 and 
the middle conical piece costs about Rs. 250. 
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Drift nets (Kandyahi).—Dnft nets known as Kandyala used in 
the district, are of different mesh-size varying from Da" to 7". 
Usually 24 rectangular pieces ai-e joined together and operated by 
12 fishermen. The net while in operation is provided with small 
sticks of reed locally known as “ Kovas" along the head rope to 
increase the buoyancy. A few small stones or earthenware ovals 
are tied to the ground rope to serve as sinkers. The drift nets are 
used in summer when the depth of water in the rivers and tanks 
is considerably reduced. The common drift nets used in deep waters 
elsewhere are not yet common in Satara district. 
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Hook and line.—In addition to fishing nets, the hook and line 
method of fishing is also followed by fi.shermen of Satara district. 
About 100 hooks are attached to a line which measures nearly 
1,000 feet in length. Floats of light weed, dried pumpkins or tins 
are attached to the head rope. This type of fishing is practised 
throughout the year. 

The Vena, Krishna, Koyna, and Vasna have large pools that hold 
water throughout the year and are fairly stocked with fish. Rivers 
like the Man and Yerla which dry during the hot weather have no 
fish of any considerable size. The best, or at least the most 
frequently eaten fish, are the moral, mahja, tamhat, shingada, and 
mmh. The chief fishing communities are the Bhois and KoUs ; 
the kunhis and Muhammedans fish for their own use. Even the 
fishing communities take to other .subsidiary occupation for their 
livelihood. Fish are sometimes caught by poisoning the water with 
the juice of milkbush, but this practice is disappearing. Other 
modes of fishing, which are occasionally practised are by diverting 
the stream into a large basket or some other open receptacle, bv 
constructing a bund across a stream and lastly by placing large 
earthen pots in the water and closing them when the fish enter. 
Hand-nets of small mesh-size are also used for catching fish. Fish 
are mostly sold fresh, and from house to house; few are taken to 
the markets. In some places fish are preserved as sacred animals. 
In other places people net fish where they please, though there seems 
to be an understanding that each village has a prior right to fishing 
within its own limits. 

Important fresh water fishes of the district are as under 
Scientific name. Local name. 

Order: OPISTHOME. 

Family : MASXAcasMBELiDAE. 

Mastacembelus armatus (Lecep). Vam. 

Vam, which is found in rivers is highly prized as food. It attains 
a size of two to three feet and is usually caught on small hooks as it 
frequents bouldcry spots where it is difficult to net. 

Order : APODES. 

Family : ANCumLiDAK 

Anguilla anguilla (Ham.) .. Aheer. 
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This fish belongs to the Eel group and is rarely found in rivers. 
It is usually caught by hook and line. Being a foul-eater, it is not 
much relished as food though its flesh is considered as a diet for 
invalids. It grows to about 4' in length and is disliked by many in 
view of its snake-like appearance, 

Order: EVENTOGNATHI. . 

Family ; Cyprinidae 

Sub-family : Abramidinae 

Oxyaster clupeoids (B1) .. Vadas. 

Oxyaster phule .. Alkut. 


These are bright silvery fishes, the former growing to about 9" while 
the latter growing to about 4" only. These are abundant in the 
rivers and constitute the main item of food of the fishermen as well as 
of the poor people as the fish is cheap. They are surface feeders, 
subsisting mainly on planktonic insects, larvas and worms. 


Sub-family ; Rnshorinw. 

Barilius bendelesis (Ham.) .. ,, Jhori. 

Barilius evezardi (Day) ., .. Jhori. 

Danior sequihinnatus (MeClalland) , Amli. 

Brachydanio Rarie (Ham.) .. .. Amli. 

Rasbora daniconius (Ham.) .. .. Darulvan. 


Of the aforesaid varieties, Dandvan is common in the catches while 
the remaining are found in small numbers in rivers and streams. 
These fishes being small are not valued much as food, Amli and 
Dandvan, however, have found a place in the acquarium on account 
of their brilliant colours. 


Sub-family : Cyrpininrc. 

Puntius (tor) Khudree (Sykes) ,. .. Mhasad. 


This fish is the angler’s delight. It is also called as Mahaseer of 
Deccan and is found in rivers, particularly in the river Vena. It 
X>refers a rocky bed and a moderately .strong current. It attains a large 
size and reaches a weight of 30 to 40 lbs. 


Puntius jernoni (Day) 
Puntius kolus (Sykes) 
Puntius sarana (Ham.) 
Puntius spp. 


Paragi. 

Kolshi. 

. Lalpari. 
Khavalya. 


The above species are medium-sized carps growing from 6 to 18 
inches and weighing up to a seer or more. Paragi and Kolshi are 
abundantly caught and sold in the district. 


Labeo boggut ( Sykes) .. ,. Sandi. 

Laheo porcellus {Deeke]) .. ,. Tambudki. 
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Labeo fimbriatus (Bl.) 

• * . * 

Tambir, 

CHAPTER L 

Garra mullya (Sykes) 

* • • • 

Mullya. 

General, 

Garra hicormita (Rao) 

* . 

Mullya. 

Fish and 
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Rohtee cotie (Ham.) 

- . « 

Phankut. 


Rohtee vigorsH (Sykes) 

^ • • • 

Vatani. 


Schizmatorhynchus (Nukta) mukta (Sykes) .. 

Bobri. 



There are only three varieties of Labeo spp., found in rivers in 
the Satara district. Out of these Tambir grows to about feet, 
other two being of smaller size. 

Rapidly growing varieties of earps, viz., Cath catla (Ham.), 
Labeo rohita (Ham.) and Cirrhina virigala (Ham.)—locally called 
as Catla, Rohu and Mirgal, respectively and imported from Bengal, 
have been introduced in the irrigation tanks and reservoirs by the 
Department of Fisheries, Maharashtra State. These varieties of fish 
are highly esteemed as food. 


Family : Cobitidae. 

Lepklocephalchthya guntea (Ham.) 
[.epidocephalichthys thermalis (C. & V.) 
Nemachilus clenisonii (Day) 

Botia spp. 


Kapti. 

Chichani. 

Muranga. 

Waghmasn. 


These are small varieties not growing more than three inches 
They are bottom feeders dwelling usually at the gravelly and sandy 
bottom. 

Order: OSTARTOPHYSI, 

Sub-Order : SILUROIDEA, 


Family : Siluridae. 

Ompak bimaciilatus (Bl.) .. .. Wani, 

Ompak pabo (Ham.) .. .. Kaliwanj. 

Wallago atUi (Bl.l .. . V^lshivacla. 

All these varieties are carnivorous and are highly esteemed as food. 
The first two grow to a foot in length while the third grows to about 
five feet and is commonly called as a fresh water shark in view of 
its voracious nature. 


Family : Bagridae, 


Mystus cavasius (Ham) 
Mystus aor (Ham) 

Mystus Seenghala (Sykes) 
Mystus malabarious (Jerdon) 
Rita pevimentata (Val.) .. 


Katarna. 

Shingla. 

Shingti. 

Shingti. 

Gogra, 
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These fishes are usually found in rivers and are fairly relished as 
food. 


Family ; Sisoiudae. 

Ghjptothomx Lonah (Sykes) .. Fhattarchitlu. 

Bagarius bagarins (Ham) .. Khirit. 

These varieties are found in rivers but are not very common in the 
catches. Khirit is an ugly looking fish yellowish in colour with large 
irregular brownish black cross bands, ft is considered as the largest 
frcsli water fish growing up to 5'" and weighing 250 lbs. 

Family ; ScniLBEroAE. 

Proeutropicthys taakree (Sykes) .. Vayadi. 

Pseudotropius atherinoide (Bl.) .. Sura. 

Neotropius khavalihor (Kulkarni) ., Kluwalachor. 

These fishes are found only in rivers and grow to about 8 to 10 
inches. Khavalachor is seen in Krishna. Its specific local name 
signifies its remarkable lepidophagous habit of feeding on the scales 
of other fishes. 

Order: CYPRINODONTES. 

Family ; Cyprtnodontidae, 

Aphlochilus lineatus (C, & V.) 

It is a small fish which remains always on the surface of water. It 
is easily recognised by the spot on its head. 

Order : DABYRINTHICI. 

Family : Oriiicepiialidate. 

Ghana ; Leucopunctalus (Sykes) ,. Murrel or Kalamasa 

Chana marulius (Ham.) .. . Murrel or Kalamasa. 

Ghana StriaUis (Bl) .. . Mangsha. 

These are generally found in rivers and tanks. Being carnivorous, 
they are not useful for fish culture. However, they are highly 
esteemed for their flesh and hence are highly prized as food, as 
compared to other fishes. They grow to about 3 to 4 feet in length. 
On account of the presence of accessory respiratory organs, these fish 
can remain alive out of water for a considerable time. 

Order : PERCOMORPHI. 

Family : Ambassidaf. 

Amhassis ranga (Ham) .. ... Kachki. 

Ambassis nama (Ham) . Kachki. 
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These fish are known as glass fish in view of their transparent body 
and are therefore, popular amongst af(uarists. They are small fisii 
of 2 to 3 inches and are found in rivers and tanks. 

Order : GOBIODEA. 

Family : Gobiodae. 

Glassogohitis giurus (Ham.) .. Kharpa. 

Satara district is bounded by Poona district in the North, Sholapur 
district in the East, Sangli district in the South and Ratnagiri and 
Kolaba districts in the West. The western boundary is hilly due 
to the mountain ranges which extend from Mahabaleshwar in North 
to Patan in the South. 

Though deaths due to snake-bites are low as compared with 
those in Ratnagiri district, they ranged from 82 maximum to 
7 minimum in the last 10 years. 

The following is the account of snakes in this district. 

Family : Typhlopidse. 

Typhlops bramimis—It is locally called “Kadu”, a very small, 
slender snake, like an earthworm, growing from 6" to 7" in length 
and brownish black in colour. It usually burrows in loose moist soil 
or in debris. The scales on the body are imbricate. Sometimes 
it is found in kitchen gardens and even in backyards of residences. 
It is absolutely harmless. Lycodon aulicus and Oligodon sp. have 
been reported from this region. These wolf snakes are small with 
deep brown cross marks on a pale body. They are often mistaken 
to be Kraits. 

Family : Uropeltidas. 

Two specimens of Uropeltid sp. were procured. They are purplish 
green with yellow specks and measure from eight to nine inches. 
The tail is very short with a transverse edge for digging and the 
bodies are covered by a scries of rough spiny scales, These; arc 
primitive snakes and are normally met with under bushes and 
moist leaves. 

Family : Colubrklse. 

Ptijas rmreosMS.—This snake is commonly found all over the area 
and is locally called “ Dhaman It is yellowish in colour with 
broken black lines especially in the posterior region. Measuring 
from eight to twelve feet, it moves very quickly and even scales the 
trees. Feeding on rats, and moving near human habitations, it is 
many a time mistaken for cobra. 

Natrix piscator.~~A water snake invariably found in ponds and 
water accumulations is locally called “ Pandivad ”, This snake 
is olive brown with black lateral lines and checker board designs 

* The section on “ Snakes ” was contributed by Dr. P. J. Deoras, Assistant 
Director, Department of Entomology, Haffkine Institute, Bombay. 
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posteriorly. Growing from four to six feet, it is often collected by 
snake-charmers for display. 

Natrix stolata.—This is a very common snake frequently 
encountered during rains. It does not grow beyond two feet, and 
is olivaceous with brown longitudinal stripes. 

Dryophis sp.—A long slender parrot-green snake with an elongate 
snount growing up to five to six inches in length, is very frequently 
found in the forest areas. It is probably Dryophis nasutm. This snake 
stays on green branches witli an erect and pointed head which is 
often mistaken to be under a hypnotic state. It feeds on small birds. 
I.ocally this snake is called " Harantol " or “ Sarptol 

Family : Boidse. 

Eryx conictis.—It is a small stumpy snake with a very blunt tail, 
brownish black and with a broken yellow pattern. It burrows by 
both ends and is often mistaken to be a snake with two mouths at 
two ends. It is locally called “ Mandol ” and is often mistaken to 
be the young one of a python. 

Python molurus.—It is a rare snake in this district, but is found 
in the forests of western range mountains. It is locally called 
“ Ajagar ”. It grows from 12' to 15' in lengtli. On the entire back 
there is a broken design of grey and brown patches with a streak of 
pink stripe by the side of the head. It normally inhabits areas 
adjoining lakes and thick forests and kills animals by strangulation. 

Family : Elapidse. 

Naja na/«.—This is Cobra, which is locally called Nag, Akdyn. 
Bhujang, Farud or Khadyanag. It is a very common snake which is 
distinguishable by its habit of spreading a hood. The hood may 
bear a spectacle mark or may be without a mark. The colour 
ranges according to the soil conditions. It is yellowish brown or 
in some rare cases black. The maximum length recorded is 5 feet 
6 inches. This snake is many a time found near human habitations 
where it comes to feed on rats, mice and stray frogs. In villages 
it is found even in thatched roofs. Being very poisonous, it takes 
a heavy toll by its venom which is neurotoxic. Once a year on 
a Nagpanchami day which falls sometimes in August, the local popu¬ 
lation worships this snake. In fact at a place called Shirala, a large 
number of inhabitants collect this snake on this day in earthen pots 
and bring the pots near a temple, where worshipping is observed and 
a fair is held which attracts a large crowd. It is believed that on 
this day either the snake does not bite or the poison is not effecMve. 
Investigations have shown that a large majority of snakes handled 
on this occasion are non-poisonous. 

Bungarus coeruleus.—hoenWy called “ Manyar ”, this krait snake is 
not a common snake. It is steel-blue with white doulvlo or single 
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cross lines on tlie body. It is no doubt a very poisonous snake and 
is so much dreaded that many villagers were observed to remark that 
" even its shadow would kill a victim A very timid snake that 
does not grow beyond four feet, it is found in crevices and cracks 
of walls. It is distinguishable from Oligodon by the presence of 
a series of hexagonal scales on the dorsal part of the body. The 
poison is neurotoxic and is well nigh more toxic than Cobra poison. 

Callophis nigrescens—This snake is found in the Mahabaleshwar 
region and is locally called “ Raat ”. It is a snake of the hills living 
above 3,000 feet and grows to three feet in length. It is brownish 
above and has five black stripes. Top of the head is black with 
light irregular marking and a broad black bar on the nape. The 
ventral side is pinkish. The poison is neurotoxic. 

Family : Viperidse. 

Vipera russeUi.—This is locally called " Ghonas ”. It is brown with 
three chains of eleptical deep brown marks dorsally. The head is 
triangular and during mating season the colour becomes slightly 
pinkish in males and a bit faint in females. This had led local 
people to believe that there are three different varieties from the 
point of view of the severeness of the pain. Naturally during mating 
and breeding season, which is summer and rains, the amount of 
poison given is more and it is sliglitly more toxic, than that given' 
at other times. 

This snake is met with in bushy areas and when encountered hisses 
loudly and continuously. It can hurl and strike to a distance of 
three feet. The venom is vasotoxic and the bite is accompanied b)' 
a swelling and a severe burning pain. 

Echis carimtus.—This snake is frequently met with during the rainy 
season, more in the plains and in areas with a reddish soil. Locally 
it is called “ Phoorsa ”. It grows to about 18 inches, and moves 
characteristically as a side winder. The body is olivaceous with 
black patches, but the head bears a white arrow mark. It strikes 
viciously and the amount of poison given is not lethal but the victim 
starts bleeding within 24 hours from any opening in the body. 
There is quite an amount of swelling at the site of the bite and often 
necrosis may also follow a severe burning pain. 

Trimmeresurus malabaricus.—A grown up snake, olive green with 
distinct blackish spots dorsally and yellow ones laterally, it is pale 
green ventrally and grows to about 2 feet. The young are brown above 
and grey below. It has a prominent lip and a pit too. It is normally 
found in the hilly regions amidst bamboo giow'ths. 
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History. 


The oldest known place in the Saiaka district is probably Early History. 
Karad, styled as Karhakada in the inscriptions of about 200 B.C. 

These inscriptions have recorded gifts of pillars by KarSd pllgriins 
at the Bharhut Stupa near Jabalpur In the Madhya Pradesh’^i This 
is confirmed by a group of Buddhist caves found at a distance of asbopt 
three miles south-west of Karad, one of which is associated with 
an inscription dating about the first century after Christ^. Caves at 
Shirval and Wai in JavlT also indicate Buddhist settlements . W&t 
is locally believed to be Viratanagari where Pandavas livdd in the 
thirteenth year of their exile* ** . From early times Mahabaleshvar at the 
source of Kj-§na is known as a holy place®. 


It is true that the countries of the Deccan are mentioned in the 
Cylonese Chronicle Mahavaih.sa of the missions sent after the thiiTi' 
Buddhist in 16th year of Ashoka’s reign for the propagation of 
Dhamma in diflFerent countries. Here one Maharakkhita® is riepoirted 
to have been sent to the Marafha country (DakshinSpath,) which ciap 
be safely inferred as forming a part of Ashokan empire. As ancient 
Buddhist caves at Karad are found, the Maratlia country referred to 
above appears to have included Satara district in it. 

*Tlie Section on Early History was contributed by Dr. M. D. Paradkar, M.A.. 
Ph.D., Head of the Sanskrit Department, M. M. College of Arts, Bombay*^!. 

The Sections from Muslim Hule onwards were eontrilsutcd by Prof. R, V. 
Oturkar, M.A., Poona. 

* Cunningham’s Stupa of Bharhut, 135, 138, 139. Karad gives its names to 
the Karada Brahmins found in large numbers even now in the district 

- Fergusson and Burgess’ Cave Temple, 211-217; Arelueolugical Sutvev of 
Western India IV 60. 

-* Besides these eaves, tliere are groups of caves and cells ol Buddhist or 
Brahmanical origin at Bhosa in T.-isgaon, at Malavadi and Kundal in 
Klianapur, at Patan in Fatan, and at Pateshwal in Satara ; Dr, Burgess’ 
Antiquarian list 58-59. 

* Mahabharata Sabhaparva 70-9 “ nagarim Sanjayafitiinca pasandam 

Karahatakam ”. 

® Journal of Bombay Branch Hoy.al A.siatic Society, X, 1, 18. 

** The missionary who was sent to Maharashtra was called Mahadharma- 
rakshita (The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 54), 
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The Mauryan empire in the Deccan was followed by the rules of 
Satavahanas. Two coins of Satavahana, the progenitor of the reign, 
are found at Hyderabad in 1945. Another coin of this very king 
found at Kondapur has made the inference possible that these 
Satavahanas belonged to Marathvada having their capital at 
Pratisthana i.e. modern Faithan. These kings ruled over entire 
Maharashtra from 230 B.C. to 250 A.D. Pauranik accounts mentioned 
Shishuka to be the first King, whose proper name appears to be 
Simuka, who was succeeded by Kr.sna, his brother (207-189 B.C.) 
as Satakarni. giimika’s son, was too young at that time. Simuka and 
Kfsna appear to have been separated from Satavahana by one or tw'o 
generations. After Kr.sna SMakarni I, whose figure was sculptured 
in relievo at Naneghat along with the figures of his father Simuka, 
queen Naganika and tlnec inincesses. He conquered western Malva 
and an inscription of the queen records the performance of great 
sacrifices and huge fees paid to the priests on the occasion. Satakarni 
was followed by VedisrI who also like his father became known as 
the Lord of Dak.h'najratli. The illustrious author of Gathasapta^atl 
namely Hala also belongs to the same race. The expansion of Sata¬ 
vahanas received a check from the Sakas. Bhumaka is the earliest of 
them, and Nahapana is known to be a great conqueror, whose rule 
extended over parts of southern Maharashfra, including Satara 
district. 

The Satavahana power revived under the rule of Gautami-putra 
Satakarni (80-140 A.D.)', who overthrew Nahapana (119-125 A.D.) 
and is deservedly known as the destroyer of Shakas, Yavanas 
and Pahalavas-. In 1864, a few inscriptions, found in the caves of 
Nasik, refer to the 18th and 24th year of his reign. Among these 
caves, cave No. 3 contains one more insci'iption of Satakarni’s mother 
engraved in the reign of Pulumayi, her grand-son. This inscription 
is important as it gives an adequate idea of the vast Satavahana 
empire, in the 2nd Century A.D. Coins of Pulumayi 11, w'ho reigned 
for twenty-four years, have been found in Godavari and Guntur 
districts. The struggle with Shakas was renewed and Pulumayi II 
recovered some of the provinces lost by his predecessors. Inscriptions, 
belonging to his reign, are found at Kanheri and Na.sik. From 

1 106-130 A. D. ('Hie Age of Imperial Unity, p. 200). 

2 A period of a century and a half intervened between the reign of Satakarni 1 

(end of the first eenliiry B. C.) and tliat of Gautami-putra Satakarni (begin¬ 
ning of the second century A. D.). (The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 200), 
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inscriptional rtcords, Shree Yajna apix-ars to be the last Satavahaiia CHAPTER 2. 

king, who retained control of the western as well as eastern provinces. - 

Kania, Kuihblia and Rudrasatakami ruled over the eastern Deccan. 

Much is not known about the downfall of this dynasty. Satavahamis*^ 

The Satavahana rule was followed by the Chutus in Mahaiashtra 
and Kuntala (Sahgli)^. A circular coin, - made up of lead was 
found at Kondapur in 1941®. This coin belongs to King Mana, the 
son of Bharadvaja, belonging to the Chutu race. The word 
Sakamamchutukukulastja and the signs of thunder-bolt and arrow, 
found on the coin indicate tlie Shaka race. He mentions himself to 
be the great general which makes him a former vassal of Satavahanas, 
who appears to have risen to power after having overthrown them. 

Inscribed stones and copper plates, found in the neighbouring Chalukyas. 
districts of Ratnagiri and Bejgahv as well as the state of Kolhapur, 
inform us that Sat^a and southern Maharashtra were held by 
Chalukyas of BadamI between 550 and 753 A.D. The Aihole inscrip¬ 
tion of Chalukyas, speaks of Jayasimha, who defeated the early 
Rashtrakutas and formed his kingdom. The grand-son of Jayasimha, 

PulkeshTn I, performed Ashvamedha, assumed the title Satyashraya 
and Vnihivivallabha and made Vatapi, his capital. After his death in 
567 A.D. his son Kirtivarman I came to the throne and subjugated 
Kadaihbas as well as Mauryas. Pulkeshin II is the most illustrious 
ruler, who brought all the kingdoms in the southern India under his 
control (610-620 A.D.). Copper plates of Pulkeshin II speak of him 
as the king of three Maharashfras (Vidarbha, Maharashtra and 
Kuhtala) consisting of 99,000 villages. He also prevented Harsha- 
vardhan from penetrating the south by inflicting a decisive defeat on 
him on the bank of Narmada. The Chinese traveller Hieuentsang 
who visited his capital in 639 A.D., has spoken very highly of his 
administrative and military ability. Pulkeshin’s reign came to a tragic 
end in 642, as Narasiihliavarman I of Kanchi attacked Badami 
and ruined it^. Vikramaditya I, his son, however avenged his defeat 
and continued to rule up to 680 A.D. His son Vinayaditya turned out 
to be a generous ruler as is indicated by grants, given by him in the 
years 689, 691, 694. Vinayaditya was followed by Vijayaditya, who 
was accidentally caught by the Pahalavas but managed to escape and 
re-established his rule over the country. Vikiainiiditya II, his son, 
had a short reign of fourteen years from 733-747 A.D. and was 
succeeded by Kirtivarman II, whose copper-plate is available. He 
seems to have ruled up to 753 A. D. Dantidurga, one of the vassals of 
Chrdukyas defeated the Pahalavas and was ultimately successful in 
snatching away the kingdom from the hands of the Chalukyis, 

' A 9tli cenliuy tradition says tliat Virakiircha, an early Pallava king of 
great fame seized tire insignia of royalty together with the daughter of 
the Naga King. K. A. N. Sastri thinks that this may be an echo of the 
Pallava conquest of the Chutus. {K. A. N. Sastri: History of South India, 
pp. 97-98). 

“ Dr. V, V. Mirashi, Samshodlian Mukt<iv(fli, Part Ill, pages 86-87. 

'* In his victory over Pulkeshin Narasinhavarnian was helped by his brothers 
and sons. One of the brothers was the Governor of Satarii and Vengi 
(M. Rama Rao-Glimpses of Deccan History, p. 38). 
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before January 754 A.D. when the Samanga<il plates were issued. 
These plates inform that the Chalukya emperor was defeated merely 
by the frown without any show of arms’. This probably indicates 
tlie overthrow of Chalukya emperor by treachery. Kirtivarman 
continued to hold his sway even after the defeat, as in 757 A.D. 
he is known to have encamped his army at a village on the northern 
bank of Bhima". As no other record of Chtdukyas later than this 
date is available, it would be safe to infer that their overthrow was 
soon comtileted by Rashtrakutas. In fact the records of later 
Chalukyas themselves clearly state that the glory of Chalukyas set 
with Kirtivartnan IF’. Recently four copper-plates found at Satara, 
Kolhapur, Gokiik and Goa respectively indicate that the early Rashtoa- 
kuta race was ruling at Manpur in southern Maharashtra from 4th 
century A. D. One of these coi>per-plates, styles the race as Rash^ra- 
kuta and mentions the grant of a village known as Undika-vatika by the 
King Abhimanyu. Another c-opper-plato found near Kolhapui is 
published in the annual reports (1929) of the archajological depart¬ 
ment of Mysore State. This copper-plate records the grant of the 
village Pandurahgapalli, along with places at Kamyaka and Javal on 
the bank of Apne by a king called Avidheya. The third coirper-platc 
was found on the banks of Bhima at Hihgaijiberadi and is edited 
firstly by late P. M. Chandorkar and later on by Dr. M. G. Dikshit. 
In this copper-plate we hear of a gift of a village to a Brahmap by 
Mahadevi Shyavalahgi, the wife of Devraj and the mother of 
Rashfrakuta king Vibhuraja alias Mana. This copper-plate was 
given in the third year of Vibhurajas reign. The fourth one was 
found at Dhoijd, which clearly refers to the race Rashfrakuta. As 
all plates are found in southern Maharashtra it is safe to infer 
that Rashtrakuta Mauahka was ruling over Satara, Kolhapur and 
Sholapur. The capital Manapur is the modern Mana of Satara 
district. In the Pandurahgapalli copper-plate Manahka is said to 
rule over the Kuiitalas. The river Anne appears to' be identical with 
the modern Yenna or Vena, flowing into Krsna. JavaJa, men¬ 
tioned here, is identical with modern J.avlL On the basis of the 
evidence of these coi^pcr-plates attributed uniformly to the 4th and 
5th century A.D., the genealogy of the early Rashtrakutas can be 
constructed as follows 

Manahka (375-400 A.D.) 


Devaraja (400-425 A.D.) 


Mana or Avidheya Bliavishya 

Vibhuraja (447-455 A.D.) (455-470 A.D.) 

(425-447 A.D.) I 

Abhiman)Ti (470-490 A.D.) 

Panduraiigpalli copper-plate mentions the victory of Manahka over 
the provinces of Ashmaka and Vidharbha. Inscription in cave No. 16 
at Ajanta, speaks of the defeat of the Lord of Kuiitalas at the hands of 

-I I - A., XIn I. 

- Vakkeri plates of Kirtivarman II, E.I., V. p. 202. 

il Yewoor Inscription, I.A. VIIT p. 11. 
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Viiklliyasena, the grandson of Vakafaka Pravarsena. Rashtrakutas of 
Manpuia and Vaka^akas of Vatsagulma were rulers of adjacent 
territories, and hence scufHes between them should have been 
inevitable as Vihdhyasena is attributed to 360-400 A.D. The two 
can be contemporaries, Devaraj who seems to have come to the 
throne at the beginning of the 5th century A.D., is very probably 
referred to as the Lord of Kuiitalas comparable to Indra and referred 
to in one of the verses of Kuhtalesvar dautya attributed to 
Kalidasa^. Vakatakas and Rashtrakutas owed their allegiance to 
Chahdra-gupta 11, who assumed the title of Vikramaditya. This 
might have given a rise to a temporary peace between the two races. 
The Vakafaka copper plates speak of the marriage of the king 
Nareiidrasena with a Kuhtala princess, named Ajjhitbhattarika, who 
might have belonged to the Rashtrakuta race. With the rise of 
Vakapika king Harishena, the enmity between tlie two appears to 
have been revived as Ajanta inscription records the defeat of the lord 
of Kuiitalas at the hands of Harishena. But this defeat did not 
overthrow the Rashpaknta race. In fact after Harishena, the 
Vakataka race became extinct and Rashtrakutas rose to power. 
A copper plate of Rashfrakuta king Dejjamaharaja, found at Gokak 
in Belgaum district (E.I. P 21 p. 289) seems to have been given in 
the year 532-533 A.D. After this, till Goviiida I, much is not known. 
In the Aihole copper plate of 634 A.D. victory of Pulakeshin II over 
a king Appayika, with the help of Rashtrakuta king Govihda, is 
recorded. The above inscription is silent regarding the advantage, 
that the king Govihda should have secured from this alliance. 

Inscriptional records of the predecessors of' Dahtidurga are not 
available. It is probable that he was preceded by five generations-. 
Information about Dahtidurga is available from Samangad plates 
dated 754 A.D. and the fragmentary Ellora Dashavatara cave 
inscription. The latter speaks of his victory over the rulers of Lafa, 
Malva and Badain! and refers to his Nrpatimahadana in Ujjayini 
which is confirmed by Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsha I. 
Daiitidurga’s victory over Kirtivarman II, referred to above, enabled 
him to occupy Khandesh, Nasik, Poona, Satara and Kolhapur 
districts as is clear from the first spot and the villages mentioned 
in the Samangad plates. In short, Dahtidurga with his political 

Dahtivarman (620 to 630 A.D.). 

Indra 1 (630 to 650 A.D.). 


Govihda I 


(650 to 670 A.D.). 


Karka I 


(670 to 690 A.D.). 


Indra II 


(690 to 710 A.D.). 


Dahtidurga (710 to 755 A.D.). 

Sariishodhana Muktavali — Part 3 pp. 143 and 144. The dates here arc arrived 
at on tlie basis of conjecture according to the author. 
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CHAPTER 2. insight and organising capacity, enlarged his kingdom including 

- Gujarat, Khandesh, Bcrar and northern Maharashtra. Dantidurga 

History. was succeeded by his uncle Krshna I, probably because he left no 
Early History, male issue. He completed the Chalukya overthrow and succeeded 
Chalukyas. jjjs offensive expedition against Gaiigawa^I’. Chalukyas of 

Vengi were also subjugated by him in the next expedition carried 
under Yuvaraja Govinda. Krshna I was succeeded by his eldest son 
Govihda Prabhutavarsha Vikramavaloka, soon after 772 A.D. He 
gave himself to a life of pleasure and vice immediately after his 
accession (Karad plates of Krshna III—E.I. IV pp. 278ff as well as 
Kharda plates of Karka I 9 A-XH pp. 263ff). This event must have 
taken place after 779 A.D. as Dhulia plates of Govihda II in the 
year speak of Dhruva as his subordinate. Dhruva, one of the 
ablest of the Rashtrakuta rulers, not only re-established Rashtrakuta 
power in the south but carried on a successful expedition in Northern 
India and made the Rashtrakutas an all-India power. Govihda III 
who succeeded Dhnwa was not the eldest son ; but proved to be 
the ablest ruler in tlu; race. Ho is compared to Piirtha in the 
Barotja plates of his nephew Karka, In fact all territories between 
the Himalayas and Cape Camorin were conquered by his victorious 
armies. The statement of Vani-Dindori plates that with Govihda III, 
the Rashtrakuta dynasty became invincibh? to the enemies is 
only a statement of fact. During the long reign of his son namely 
Amoghavarsha I, the kingdom was weakened by internal struggles. 
He was a lover of peace and literature. He is taken to be the 
author or inspirer of Kavirajamarga, the earliest known work on 
poetics in Kannada. Sahjan plates (V. 44) speak of the sacrifice of 
his finger by Amoghavarslia to Goddess Mahalakshini thus bearing 
evidence to his tendency to practise religion. His leanings towards 
Jainism are also borne out by contemporary records. The concluding 
verse of Prashiiottaramrdika informs that its author Amoghavarsha had 
abdicated due to being convinced of the futility of life. Sanjan 
plates confirm this. There is a discrepancy between the Saimadatti 
record of Prthivivanna (J.B.B.R.A.S. x P. 200) speaking of the rule 
of Krshna II ruling in 875 A.D. and the Kaiicheri record (I. A. XIII 
p. 135) referring to Amoghavarsha as a king in 877 A.D. This can 
be removed by saying that during the concluding years of his reign 
Amoghavarsha was only a theoretical sovereign; his son Krislma 
was the de facto ruler. This is confinued by Sanjan plates issued in 
861 A.D. that speak of his abdication more than once. Krishna II 
who was able to come to the throne without any war of succession 
in about 880 A.D., had to wage wars with most of his neighbours. 
On the south he had to fight with the Gaiigas and the Nolambas, 
on the east with the Vengi Chalukyas and on the north with Gujarat 
Rashtrakutas and Gujar Pratiharas. Krshna II cannot be considered 
an able and gifted ruler. He defeated and ilestroyed the petty 

1 Telegaon plates at Maune in Mysore State (Now Andhra Prade.sh)—E.I. 
XIII, p. 275 if. 
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Gujarat branch; but was worsted by Chrilukya Bhima of Vengi. 
Witfi difficulty he maintained his own against Bhoja, I of Gurjara- 
Pratihara dynasty and Mahendrapida of Kanafij. Like his father, 
he was a jaina having for his preceptor Gunabhadra the famous 
Jaina author of the last five chapters of Adipurana. Krshna II was 
succeeded by Indra III, his grandson, who had a short but brilliant 
career. He defeated the Paramara Chief Upendraraja and rightly 
taking advantage of the troubles of accession at Kanafij after the 
death of Mahendrapala in 908 A.D., carried out a successful 
campaign in Northern India finally capturing Kanahj. He also 
succeeded in shattering the prestige of Imperial Pratiharas. Indra 
died in 917 A. D, and was succeeded by his eldest son Amoghavarsha 
II who had a very short reign of about a year. The Bhadan plates 
of Parajita Silahara as well as Deoli and Karatf plates of Krshna II 
bear testimony to his rule. The omission in the Siihgli plates of 
Goviiida IV of his name and the mention there, that Govihda IV 
mediated uixm the feat of Indra Nityavarsha and not upon those of 
Amoghavarsha show that the two brothers were not on good terms. 
This must have come in the way of the latter. Govihda IV who 
came to the throne in 918, was the very essence of love and its 
pleasures as Deoli and Kariid plates describe. These plates speak of 
his having taken to evil ways, which, by no means, is unbelievable. 
Bhima II of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty claims to have defeated 
a great army sent by King Govihda'. This Govinda is certainly 
Govihda IV. This reverse must have hastened his fall. The manner 
of his losing his kingdom is described by Paihpa in his Vikramarj- 
unavijaya where he praises his patron Arikesarin II under the title 
of Arjuna. Although this has to be accepted with a grain of salt, 
it is clear from the account that his feudatories rebelled against 
Govihda and offered the crown to his uncle Amoghavarsha III. 
Deoli and Karad iilates confirm the version of Paiiipa. 

The reign of Auioghas’arsha III commenced in 985 A.D. and must 
have ended after about 4 years only as Krshna III was already upon 
the throne in May 940 A.D. when the Deoli plates were issued by 
him. Amogliavarsha III seems to have been a man of religious 
fervour; the actual administration during these four years also, was 
very probably in the hands of the crowned prince Krshna. As 
a Yuvaraja, he defeated the Chedis in the north^. An inscription 
found at Jura in the Maihar state of the Baghalkhand Agency, eulogizes 
Krsna III in Kannada. This confirms his conquest of Chitrakuta 
and Kalanjara. Amoghavarsha III died some time after the 3rd of 
December 939 and before; May 940 A.D. Krshna III, who must have 
peacefully ascended to the throne some time in December 939 A.D., 
invaded the Chola kingdom during the 3rd year of liis reign. The 

1 Eplgraphica Indica VIII, p, 1127. 

3 This conclusion was arrived at by the late Dr. A. S, Altekar after analysing 
the Deoli plates. For the details see his work, “ The Rashtrakutas and 
their times” pp. 112-144. 

3 Cf, Sriharsadeva iti Khottigadevalaksinjm Jagraha yo Yudhi . 

Epigraphica Indica, I, p. 235. 
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CHAPTER S2. state in the Karad plates regarding the defeat of the Papdyas and 
-— the Keralas at the hands of Krshna III gets corroboration from 
History, Somadeva who completed his work Yashatilaka about two months 
Eaui.y HfSTOHY. later than the issue of the Karad plates of Kfshna III i.e. in May 959 
Chalukyas. A.D. Jura inscription refers to Krshna’s conquest of Kanchi and 
Tanjora, These conquests in the south, affected his position in the 
north. Alienating the sympathies of his Chedi relatives was also 
lesponsible for these reverses during the latter part of his reign. 
Any way Krshna III completetl his mastery over the whole of the 
country towards the south of the Narmada by handing over the throne 
of Venzi to his ally. An inscription from Kollagallu, dated Sunday, 
the 6th day of the bright half of Kshaya Phalguna of Saka 889 A.D. 
(17th February 968 A.D.) mentions the death of this able monarch 
during the year and speaks of Khottiga’s succession. In the reign of 
this king, the decline of the Rashtrakuta power set in. Udaipur 
pramisti of the kings of Majvfi distinctly mentions the caiDture of 
royal glory and splendour of Khottigadeva by Shriharsha. This 
is corroborated by Dhanapala, the author of Paiyalacchi, who in 
V. 276 mentions that the work was written in Dhara in Vikrama 
Samvat 1029 (i.e. 972-7.5 A.D.) when Manyakheta, the Rashtrakuta 
capital was sacked by the King of Majva. Khottiga was alive in 
972 A.D. when this event took place. He seems to have met his 
death in the war with the Paramaras as his successor is found issuing 
the Kariid plates^ in September of the same year. Thus the succes¬ 
sion of Karka II can be placed in the Middle of 972 A.D. He was 
on the throne for hardly eighteen months, when he was defeated and 
ousted from the throne by Taila II, a nephew of Yuvaraja II, the 
reigning Chech monarch. According to the inscription^ of Vikrama- 
ditya VI, the Saka year in which the overthrow of the Rashfrakutas 
took place was Srimukha i.e. Saka 895; somtime between March 973 
and March 974 A.D.; but as the latest known date** of Karka is July 
973, it is safe to assume that his defeat must have taken place 
in the autumn or winter of 973 A.D. The fall of the Rashtrakuta 
empire must be considered to be dramatic. 

Vishnukundins, Before passing on to the reign of Taila II of later Chalukyas over 
Satara, a reference to the Vishnukundins from Andhra is necessary. 
These Vishnukundins'* appear to have hailed from Vishnnkonda, 
a place at a distance of fifty miles to the south of the river Krshna 
in Andhra Pradesh. This place even now retains fragmentary 
remains and a fort, in ruinous condition. Vikramamahendra, the 
progenitor of this race seems to have flourished somewhere in 450 
A.D. His son, Govihda Varma has been the contemporary of the 
illustrious Vakataka king Harisena who after having conquered the 

1 Epigraphica Indica XII, p. 263. 

- Indian Anticjuary XXI, p. 167. 

Gnndur inscription, Indian Antkjnaiy XII, p. 272 (Asadlia month). 

* For details see the .article of Prachin Mahara.shtratil Vishnukiindi Rajavat 

(ST^FI from Sanshodliananniktavali Part II 

Mahopadhaya Dr. V. V. Mirashi, 
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Andhra country' upircar.s to have put Goviiidavarma on the throne. 
Govihdavarma wa.s the first among the Vishnukundins to assume the 
title Maharaja, indicative of his rule over the territory. The fact that 
Madhavavarma I, his son, has married a Vakataka princess, is 
envisaged by inscriptions. He appears to have helped Harisena’s 
grandson in getting control over Vidarhha. After Harisena, the 
Vakataka empire, however, suffered from a downfall, ultimately help¬ 
ing this scion of the Vishnukundins in e.stablishing his rule over 
southern Maharashtta and Kuhtala. Two copper-plates of Madhava¬ 
varma have been found. Copper-plates of his descendants also give 
good information about him. He was a champion of Vedic religion 
and distinguished himself by performing 11 Ashavamedha sacrifices, 
certainly a rare feat among ancient kings of his land. Along with 
Andhra, Kuhtala and southern Maharahshtra, he appears to have 
brought under his thumb the southern Kosala i.e. modern Chhattis- 
gad as is clear from the title in one of his Copper-plates viz. 

‘ trivaranagarbhavanagataparanayuvatinandanah ’ or trivaranagarabha- 
vanagataparamyuvatijamaviharanarati’. The king of Trivaranagara 
is identical with Tivaradeva whose copper-plates have been found 
in Rajim and Phulzar near Chhattisga^. Madhavavarma had 
defeated him. Another copper-plate found at Khanapur in Siihgli 
district* refers to the gift of a village, on the bank of Kfshna-venna 
named RatRirak along with the houses in the vicinity, to a Brahmaij 
on the full-moon day in the month of Vaishakha by the king 
Madhavavarma. The copper-plate was attributed to the 5th or 6th 
century A.D. on the basis of calligraphic evidence. This has also 
been finally attributed to this king Madhavavarnm of Vishpu- 
kupdins *. This was issued in the 4()th year of his reign. As his sons 
had predeceased him, the kingdom was divided between his grand¬ 
sons. One of these namely Madhavavarman II is styled as ‘ trikuta- 
malayadhipatih ’ in his copper-plate. After Madhavavarman II, 
the Rashtrakutas Irecame powerful in southern Maharashtra and at 
about 550 A.D. Kalachuris of Mahishmati came to establish their 
power in northern Maharashtra as well as Vidarbha. This leads to 
the inference that the Vishnukundins lost their power; although they 
continued to rule in their proviltice namely Andhra till the i7th 
century A. D. before being vanquished by the jlhistiious Chalukya 
ruler Pulkeshin II. 

Later Chalukyds.—Taila. II, who overthrew Rashtrakuta Karka II 
(973-74 A.D.) claims to be a remote descendant of Chalukya dynasty 
of Radami. Two inscriptions, dated A.D. 957 and 965, reveal that 
Taila II was, in the early part of his life, a vassal of the Rashtrakuta 
Krshna III in Tardavadi now identified with the small village of 
Taddevadi on the south bank of the Bhima, in the Ihdi Taluka, 
Bijapiir District. Taila I was required to fight with a number of 
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r Inscription from Ajanla Cave No. 16, 

- Piibli.shecl by Shri Y. B. Gupte in. the Quarterly Volunu' VIII, p. 16,3, Bhar.at 
Itihasa Samshodhaka Mandal (V 8, p. 163), 
s ‘Prachin maharashtratil vi.snukundl rajavat’ Samsodhan Muktavali »ar 2, 
p. 106-107 (Maha Mahopadhaya Dr. Mirashi), 
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other Rashtraku^a claimants, but was able to hold his own against 
all of them. Ultimately the feudatories of the Rashti'akutas transferred 
their allegiance to him. He assumed the titles Ahavamalla and 
Bhuvanaikamalla and his capital was Manyakheta up to A.D. 993. 
His victory over the Paramaras made him a master of the southern 
part of the Paramara kingdom. Taila II and his successors are 
mentioned as kings of Karnata, Kuhtala, or Rattapadi. The king¬ 
dom of the Chaliikyas at the time included the three districts of 
the south viz. Shimoga, Chitaldurg and Bellary, southern Kohkan 
and the border of Northern Kohkan in the west, and extended 
up to the u]3j)er course of the Godavari and possibly even up to 
the Narmada in the North. The last knoWn date of Taila H 
from an inscrijrtion is A.D. 996. Pie was succeeded by his son 
Satyasraya in 996 A.D. The Silaharas of northern Kohkan fell 
a victim to his attack. Satyasraya assumed the titles of Irivabe- 
dariga, Ahavamalla and Akalarikacharita. Leading aggressive 
campaigns against his neighbours in the south, Satyasraya brought 
all territories up to the Kurnool and Guntur districts. In the latter 
district, his stone inscription (A.D. 1006) is found. During the 
reign of his successor Vikramaditya V (A.D. 1008-1014), the 

Chalukyas started expanding their kingdom in the east. Vikraraa- 
ditya I was followed by his younger brother Ayyana II (A.D. 1014) 
who ruled for a year only and was followed by his youngest brother 
Jayasirhha II in or before 1015 A.D. The dates of his inscriptions 
range from 1015 A.D. to 1043 A.D. He assumed tlie titles of Jagadh- 
kamalla II, Trailokyarnalla, Mallikamoda and Vikramasirhha. 
Several inscriptions dated in 1028 A.D. and subsequent year reveal 
that he ruled from his capital Kalyaija or Kalyani, modern Kalyani 
in Bidar, Mysore. The Chalukya capital appears to have shifted from 
M^yakheta sometime after 993 A.D. Jayasimha II asserted his 
supremacy over the branch of the Silahara dynasty that ruled at 
Karahataka, modern Karad in the Satara district from the 10th century 
A.D. Sometime during the rule of this king, the Chalukya kingdom 
appears to have suffered from internecine quarrels. His son 
Someshvara I (1043 to 1068 A.D.) who assumed the titles of 
Ahavamalla. Rajanarayuria and Viramartanda had to fight with the 
Chojas as well as other dynasties of his time. He also succeeded in 
subduing the revolt of the Yadavas of Seuna-desa shortly before 
1060 A.D. Someshvara II, his son, ruled from 1068 to 1076 A.D. 
After him his brother Vikramaditya VI came to the throne in 1076 
A.D. He started a new era, called after his name. He married the 
Silahara princess Chahdralekha and cemented his friendship with the 
dynasty. Hoysalas of Gahgadem, Yadavas of Seuna-desa, Kadaiiibas 
of Goa, Piindyas of Nolanibavadi and others accepted his supremacy. 
His court was graced Iry illustrious writers like Bilhana, the author 
of Mitjiksara, The last known date of this great king is 1128 A.D. 
His son Someshvara III (1126-1138 A.D.) was given the honorific 
title Sarvajna-bhupa or Sarvajna-Chakravarti for his extensive 
knowledge. He was the author of Abhilashitartha-chihtamapi and 
Manasollasa. Someshvara III was succeeded by Jagadekamalla 
(1138 to 1151 A.D.) who was followed by Taila HI who came to 
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the throne in 1151 A.D. Sometime before 1153 A.D., he was taken CHAPTER 2. 

a prisoner by Kakatiya Piola of Teliiigana, thus inflicting a shatter- - 

ing blow to the Chalukyn Empire. Emboldened by thi.s reverse of the History, 
Chalukyas, Bijjala, a feudatory chief belonging to Kalachuri dynasty 
wrested the sovereignty of Katyana from Taila III in 1156 A.D. Chftlukya.s. 
Several inscriptions confirm this fact. He assumed the titles of 
Tribhuvanamalla, Nis.iakainalla and Giriclurgamalla. The statements 
in some of the inscriptions of his successors that he invaded Siriihala, 

Nepala, Magadha, etc. are hyperboles only. Someshvara, who 
assumed the title Riya-Murari ascended the throne in 1168 according 
to inscriptional evidence. He conquered Chola, Lafa, and Gurjara 
countries before 1172 A.D.. His last known date is 1177 A.D. An 
inscription of the reign of his younger brother Sahkarna II makes 
a very extravagant claim of his conquest of Ganda, Magadha, 

Turushka and Sinihala; but this must be a accepted with a grain 
of salt. He was succeeded by his younger brother Ahavamafla 
(1180 A.D.) who carried on campaigns against his neighbours. He 
worsted in battle the Silahara Aparaditya II of Northern Kohkan 
and the Paramara Vindhyavarrnan of Miilva. In 1181 A.D., however, 

Someshvara IV of the Chalukya dynasty succeeded in wresting from 
him, the larger portion of the Deccan including Kalyaiia. The last 
known date of Ahavamalla is 1183 A.D. He was succeeded by his 
younger brother Sihghapa, who, however, completely surrendered 
to Someshvara IV in 1183-84 A.D. An inscription dated 1184 A D. 
mentions him as a feudatory of Someshvara IV. 

Chalukya Someshvara IV, son of Taila III, thus was successful 
in recovering his ancestral kingdom. This is confirmed by an 
inscription from Kurgod, in the Bellary Taluka of the Bellary District 
dated 1181-82 A.D. Someshvara IV ruled the Deccan up to the 
Godavari river till 1184 A.D. The last known date of his rule over 
Bellary and Shimoga Districts is 1189 A.D. In this year, he was 
deprived of his supremacy by Yadava Bhillama, forcing him to take 
shelter with KadaiiVta Jayakesin III of Goa who accepted his rule 
up to 1198 A.D.. Nothing further about him is known. 

SildfuJrds.—Three distinct lamilie.s bearing the name Silaharas were Silaharas. 
ruling respectively northern Kohkan, southern Kohkan and the southern 
Maharashtra consisting of the districts of Kolluipur, Miraj and Karad. 

All of them assumed the title Tagarapura-vai adhishvara. This indicates 
that they ruled the city of Tagara at one time. These families were 
founded in the times of Ra.shtrakutas and served as their feudatories. 

The first two of these families founded about the middle of the 9th 
century A.D. passc^d through trying circumstances during the rule 
of the later Chalukyas of Kalyapi. This has been already men¬ 
tioned. The third Silahara family was founded by Jatiga in 10th 
century A.D. with its capital probably at Karad. This family had 
a more distinguished career as its scions ruled as independent or 
semi-independent kings after the fall of the Rashtrakuta empire. It 
is said that Gahdaraclitya of this family who probably ruled in the 
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CHAPTER 2. first half of the 12tli century A.D. became famous by feeding 

- a hundred thousand Br^imanas and constructing a large tank named 

History. Gandasamudra in the Miraj District with the installation of the 
image of Buddha, Jina and Shiva. 

Vijayaditya, the son and successor of Gandaraditya, helped the 
northern Silaharas in recovering their independence and assisted 
Bijjala in his revolt against later Chalukyas. Kalachuris were unable 
to worst Bhoja II, Vijayaditya’s son, but Sihghana succeeded in 
overthrowing him and annexing the kingdom of Silaharas to the 
Yadava dominions. 

The Silaharas carried the Suvarana-Garuda-Dhvaja and assumed 
the title Sriman-Mahalakshmi-labdha-vara-prasada; which proclaims 
Mahalakshmi as their tutelary deity. An epigraphic record' speaks 
of their descent from Jimutaketu who gave his life to Garuda for 
saving serpents, a story forming the basis of Naganarida of Shri- 
harsha. This record styles, the Silahara family as ‘ the best of the 
Sinihala kings’ thus indicating a real or probably fancied relation 
with the island of Ceylon. 

YaJavas of Ydclavds of Devagiri.—The predecessors of Yadavas of Devagiri, who 
Devagiri. ruled over Khandesh, Nasik and Ahmadnagar Districts, were the 
vassals of the Rashtrakiitas of Manyakheta and the Chalukyas of 
Kalyani for a period of over three hundred years. Dfdhaprahara, 
the founder of the family hailing from Dhvaravatipura or modern 
Dvaraka in Kathiiiwar, flourished in the first half of the 9th century 
A.D. and had Chaiiclradityapura or modem Chahdor in Nasik district 
as his capital. His son Seunachahdra I founded a city called Seuna- 
pura and also gave the name Seun-desa to the country on the confines 
of Dandaka and included Devagiri, modem Daulatabad, in the 
Aurangabad district. Inscriptions of the successors of Seunachahdra 
style themselves as Seunas. Kania, one of the remote successors of 
this Seunachahdra I had as son Bhillama V who was the first 
independent king of the race. 

Bhillama ascended the throne in 1185 A.D. This was the time of 
a great upheaval in the Deccan. Failure of Chalukya Someshvara 
IV in consolidating his power, emboldened him in bidding for 
a paramount power in the Deccan. With the help of his able 
generals, he wrested power and territories from Someshvara IV 
including Kalyana in 1189 A.D. Inscriptions of Bhillama’s reign 
refer to his supermacy over Belvola, Tardavadi and Madagihar in 
the old Jath State. The statement of the Mutgi inscription that he 
secured victories over the Kalhigas, Gaudas, Vashigas, Arigas, 
Napalas and the Panchalas seems to be very extravagant. According 
to Hemadri, Bhillama founded the city of Devagiri and probably 
made it his capital. The earliest mention of Devagiri as the capital 
of Seunas is found in an inscription of Jaitugi or Jartrapala, son of 

1 Epigraphica Indica, HI, 192. 
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Bhillama in 1196 A.D. Inscriptional evidence reveals that Bhillama 
associated with him his son in the Government from A.D. 1191 and 
died shortly after 1193 A.D. During the closing years of his reign 
he had to fight with Ballala 11 of Hoyasalas with no success. Jaitugi 
also failed to dislodge Ballaja II from his position. Nevertheless the 
kingdom of Seunas during Jaitugi’s reign extended upto the con¬ 
fluence of Krshna and Tuhgabhadra bringing Seunas near 
Kakatiyas who were also defeated by Jaitugi. Jaitugi ruled up to 
1210 (1191 to 1210) A.D. and was succeeded by his son SitighSna 
about the ynar 1210 (1210-1247 A.D.). 

Sihghana was certainly the most distinguished member of the 
family. He put an end to the rule of the Kolhapur branch of (Jie 
Silahara famfiy by overthrowing Bhoja II. With the exception of 
powerful Hoyasals, Sihghana was able to assert supremacy over all 
kingdoms in the south. Sihghanas empire extended from Khandesh 
up to the Shimoga and Anahtpur districts, and from the western 
coast (including Northern Kohkan) up to the eastern parts of 
Hyderabad and Berar. During the reign of this king, Sharahgdhara 
composed his jlamous treati'se on music called Savigita-ratnakara. 
Sihghana was on tlie throne up to June 1247 A.D. Krshna, his 
grandson, came t(v th® throne in 1247 A.D,, and continued Singhana’s 
policy of expanding the Seuna empire in all directions. Stone 
inscriptions of Krshpa found in the Shimoga, Chitaldurg, Bellary, 
Dharvar and Bejgahv districts show that ho succeeded in retaining 
the bounds of the kingdom of his grandfather Jalhapa. The author 
of Suktimuktavali was his counsellor and commander. Krshpa 
appointed Mahadeva, his brother, as heir apparent who succeeded 
him in 1261 A.D., Mahadeva continued hostilities with the Hoysalas, 
and Silaharas of Northern Kohkan, the Vaghelas of Gujarat, the 
Parmaras of Malva and the Kakatiyas of Teluhgii country. His 
attempt to penetrate into the heart of the Hoyasala kingdom was 
crowned with a failure. Hemadri, the founder of Hemadapahti 
architecture, was his minister. Mahadeva closed his reign in 1270- 
1271 A.D. Civil war between his son Amna and Ramachahdra, the 
son of King Krshna resulted into the treacherous capture and 
slaughter of the former by the latter. Ramachahdra in the early 
years of his rulo made a frantic effort to crush the power of 
Hoyasalas, but was unable to achieve the end. He also failed in 
overcoming Vaghela Sararigadeva. He, however, succeeded in 
defeating the Chiefs of Dahala (modern Jabalpur), Vijrakara 
(modern Vairagarah in Madhya Pradesh) and Bhandagara (modern 
Bhandara in the Vidarbha region of Maharashtra). Inscriptions of 
Ramdiandra show that he was able to retain the Seuna kingdom 
during the early days of his rule. But tlie prestige of the 
Seuna kingdom was irretrievably damaged on account of 
Ramachahdra’s failure to save his capital from being plundered by 
Ala-ud-din Khiiji the governoj- of Kara, who invaded Devagiri by 
way of Elichpur in 12®6 A.D,, Hereditaiy enemies no\y pressed hard 
Vf 5730^5 
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Upon them. Kakatiya Prataparudra succeeded in pushing the 
western border of his empire upto Medak and Raichur. In A.D. 
1305, Hoyasala Rallaja III wrested from Ramchandra Banavasi, 
■ Sahtaliga and Kogiili. In fact, there is no evidence to prove 
that Shimoga and Chitaldurg districts were under the rule of 
Seunas after 1300 A.D.. The Dcccan was again raided by Muslims, 
when Seunas were fighting for defence in the south. Ramachandra 
had to swerve from his allegiance to the Government of Delhi dpe 
to strained relations and in 1307 A.D. Ala-ud-din Khilji sent Malik- 
Naib Kiifur with a great army, who overran the Scuna kingdom and 
took Ramachandra a prisoner to Delhi. R^achandra was, how¬ 
ever, released after a period of six months and was allowed to rule 
his kingdom as a vassal under the Sultanate army for an invasion of 
Telihgana country. Ramachandra helped Muslims against Hoyasala 
Ballala III of Dorasamudra in 1311. 


Ramachandra was succeeded by his son Shahkaradeva in 1311 A.D. 
who antagonised the Sultan by his hostile activities. In A.D. 1313, 
Malik-Naib directed an expedition against Shahkaradeva, killed him 
and assumed the government of Devagiri. Ala-ud-din’s death caused 
confusion in Delhi. Taking advantage of this, Harapaladeva, tlie 
son-in-law of Ramachandra’ declared his independence and captured 
the fort of Devagiri with the help of Raghava, the minister of 
Ramachandra. But m 1318 A.D.- Mubarak the son and successor 
of Ala-ud-din, recovered Devagiri by defeating and killing Harapala¬ 
deva or Haripala. Raghava suffered defeat at the hands of Khusrav 
Khan, Mubarak’s commander. Thus the kingdom of Seunas passed 
into the hands of Muslims in 1318 A.D. 


’ The Struggle far Empire p. 48. 
® Ibid., p. 40. 

3 Ibid., p. 42. 
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The first Musalman invasion of the Deccan took place in 1296^ 
but the power of the Devagiri Yadavas was not extinguished till 1318-, 
From 1318 Maharashtra began to be ruled by governors appointed 
from Delhi and stationed at Devagiri. The Delhi emperor 
Muhammad Tughlag (1325-51) made Devagiri his capital and changed 
its name to Daulatabad or the Abode of Wealth. In 1341 Musalman 
exactions caused a general revolt in the Deccan, which, according 
to Ferishta, was so successful that in 1344 Muhammad had no part 
of his Deccan territories left him except Daulatabad. In 1345 there 
was widespread disorder, and the Delhi officers plundered and 
wasted the country^. These cruelties led to the revolt of the, 
Deccan nobles in 1347 under the able leadership of an Afghan 
soldier named Hasan Gahgu bearing the title Zafar Khan. The 
Nobles were successful, and freed the Deccan from dependence 
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J Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan Vol, VI, pp. 15-16. 

1 It was not Ram Dev but his .son Sangama who gave shelter to the refugee 
king of Gujarat and Ram Dev denounced his son and asked Ala-ud-din to 
take steps to restore his authority. This happened after the unsuccessful 
expedition of Alauddin against Warangal in 1303-04 (K.A.N. Sastri—History 
of South India, p. 219). 

2 Briggs’ Ferishta, 1. 304. In 1290 (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan : Vol. VI, 
p. 31) Ramdev the ruling king of Devagiri or Devgad was surprised in his 
capital by Ala-ud-din Khilji, tho nephew of the Delhi emperor Jalal-ud-dia 
Khilji, and forcixl to pay tribute. In 1297, Ramdev gave shelter to Ral 
Karan tiie refugee king of Gujarat, and neglected to pay tribute for three 
years (Ditto, I, 365). In 1306-07 Malik Kafur, Ala-ud-din’s general reduced 
the greater part of Maharashtra, distributed it among his officers, and 
confirmed Ramdev in his allegiance (Ditto, I. 369). In March 1307 
(Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Vol, VI, p. 31), Malik Kafur, on his way to 
Telingan was received with great hospitality at Devgad by Ramdev (Ditto, 
1. 371). In 1311 (Ramdev died in 1311, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Vol. VI, 
p, 38) as Ramdev was succeeded by his son Shankardev (the name of 
Ramdev Rao’s son is Sirighanadev and not Shankardev—Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Vol. VI, p. 48) who wa,s not well affected to the Musalmans, 
Malik Kafur on his way to the Karnatak left a force at the town of Paithan 
on the left bank of the Godavari to overawe the Yadavas (Ditto, L 373). 
In 1313 Malik Kafur marched a fourth time into the Deccan, seized and 
put Shankardev to death, wasted Maharashtra, and fixed his residence at 
Devgad (Ditto, I. 379), where he remained till Ala-ud-din in hi.s last 
illness ordered him to Delhi. During Malik Kafur’s absence at Delhi, 
Harpaldev the son-in-law of Ramdev stirred the Deccan to arms, drove 
out many Musalman garrisons, and witli the aid of the other Deccan chiefs 
recovered Maliarashtra. In 1318 Mubarik Khilji, Ala-ud-din’s son and 
successor, marched to the Deccan to chastise Harpaldev who fled at the 
approach of the Musalmans, and was pursued, seized, and flayed alive. 
Mubarik appointed Malik yak Laki, one of his father’s .slaves, to command 
in the Deccan, and returned to Delhi (Ditto, I. 389). 

3 Briggs’ Ferishta. I. 432-33. 

Vf 5730-5a 
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on Northern India^. Hasan founded a dynasty, which in honour 
of his patron, a Brahman he called Bahamani, and which held the 
command of the Deccan for nearly 1.50 years. The Bahamani 
capital was first fixed at Gulbargii about 180 miles east of Satara 
and in 1426 was removed to Bedar or Ahmadabad-Bedar about 
100 miles further east. By 1351 Ala-ud-din Hasan Gaiigu Bahamani, 
by treating the local chiefs and authorities in a liberal and friendly 
spirit, had brought under his power every part of the Deccan which 
had previously been subject to the throne of DelhP. In 1.357, 
Ala-ud-din divided his kingdom into four provinces or tarfs, over 
each of which he set a provincial governor or tarfddr. Satara 
formed part of the provinces of Gulbarga which extended from 
Gulbargfi as far west as Dabhoi and south as far as Raichur and 
Mudgal in the Nizam’s territory. Ala-ud-din apparently had control 
over the whole of Satara, except the billy west which with the 

'' Briggs’ Ferishla, II. 28S-9I. Hassan Gangu, tlie first Biiliamani king, was 
!in Afghan of Bio lowc«t rank and a native of Dellii. Ho farmed a small 
plot of land belonging to a Brahman astrologer named Gangu who* was 
in favour with the king of Delhi. Having accidentally found a treasure 
in his field, Hasan had the honesty to give notice of it to his landlord. 
The astrologer was .so struck with hi.s integrity that he exerted his influence 
at court to advance Ha.san’s fortunes. Hasan thus rose to a great station 
in the Deccan, wlrere his merit marked him out among his equals as thoir 
leader in their revolt. Ho assumed the name of Gangu in graPtudo to 
his benefactor, and from a similar motive added that of Bahamani or 
Brahmani by which his dynasty was .afterwards distinguished. About the 
origin and eArly history of Hasan tiicre is much dispute and Wolsley Haig 
traces his descent to an ancient Persian hero, {see CHI, III 372) but 
Dr. P. M. Jo.shi i.s right when he says “ On the whole it is much safer 
to leave the question open as to the origin and early history of Hasan”. 
Earlier he remarks " Eirisiita therefore cannot be dismissed olf hand as 
‘absurd’”. (Sea Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan Voi. VI p. 249) Elphinstono’s 
History of India, 666. 'fhe Bahamani dynasty consisted of the following 
eighteen kings, who were supremo for nearly l.TO years 0 347-1490) and 
(sintinued in power for aliont thirty years more : 


V.Vir Biihcwmnis, 

(Briggs 

Frrishtn, Vol. 

H). 

Name. 

Dale, 

Name. 

Date. 

Ala-ud-din Bahanian (Hasan 

1347-1358. 

Hiimayiin 

14.57-1461. 

Gangu). 




Muhammad 1 .. 

1358-1375. 

Nizam 

1461-1463. 

Mujahid 

1375-1378. 

Muhammad II 

1463-1482. 

Daud 

1378. 

Mahmud II . 

. 1482-1518. 

Mahmud I 

1378-1,397. 





Nomina/ Kings. 

Ghias-ud-din 

1397. 



Shams-ud-din 

1397. 

Ahmad II 

. 1518-1520. 

Firoz 

1.397-1422. 

Ala-ud-din ill 

1.520-1522. 

.Ahmad 1 

1422-1435. 

Vali 

1522-1526. 

Ala-ud-din 11 

1435-1457. 

Kidim 

1526. 

1 Briggs’ Ferishta, II, 291-292; Grant Duff’s 

Marathas Vol 

I p, 45, 
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Kookau was not redLieed till a century later. In the latter part of 
the fourteentli century, under the rule of Muhammad Shah Bahamani 
(1358-1375), the banditti which for ages had harassed the trade of the 
Deccan were broken and scattered, and the people enjoyed peace 
and good government'. This period of prosperity, when the fort 
of Satara [Satara fort is said to have been built in 1190 A. D, by 
Silahar Bhoj II of Kolhapur (History of Kolhapur in Marathi Vol. I 
Part I, p. 170 by B. P. Mo^ak) Satara may have been repaired 
later] and many other forts were probably built, was followed by 
the awful calamity of the Durga Devi famine, when the country is 
said to have been reduced to a desert by twelve rainless years 
(1396-1407). In the first years of the famine Mahmud Shah 
Bahamani (1378-1397), is said to have kept ten thousand bullocks 
to bring grain from Gujarat to the Deccan, and to have founded 
seven orphan schools in tire leading towns in his dominions®. No 
efforts of any rulers could preserve order of life, through so long 
a series of fatal years. Whole districts were left without people, 
and the strong places fell from the Musalmans into the hands of local 
chiefs®. Before the country could recover, it was again wasted by 
two rainless years in 1421 and 1422. Multitudes of cattle died 
and the people broke into revolt'. In 1429 Malik-ut-Tujjar the 
governor of Daulatabad, with the hereditary ofiBcers or deshmukhs, 
went through the coimtry restoring order. Tlieir first operations 
were against some Hainoshis in Khafav Desh and a body of banditti 
that infested the Mahadev hills. The army next marched to Wai 
and reduced several forts. So entirely had the country fallen waste 
that the old villages had disappeared and fresh villages had to be 
formed, which generally included the lands of two or three old 
villages. Lands were given to all who would till them, free of rent 
for the first year and for a horse-bag of grain for the second year. 
This settlement was entrusted to Dadu Narsu Kale, an experienced 
Brahman, and to a Turkish eunuch of the Court®. In 14^, Malik- 
ut-Tujjar, who was ordered to reduce the sea coast, of Koiikan 
forts, fixed bis head-quarters at Chakan, a small fort eighteen miles 
north of Poona, and, after reducing several chiefs, laid siege to a fort 
whose chief was named Shirke who he speedOy obliged to surrender 
and to deliver himself and family into his hands. Malik-ut-Tujjar 
insisted that Shirke should embrace the Muhammedan faith or be put 
to death. Shirke on this, assuming an air of great humility, 
represented that there existed between him and Shaiikai- Ray of 
Khejna or Vishajgad in Kolhapur a family jealousy, and that should 
he become a Muhammedan, his rival, on Malik-ut-Tujjar’s retreat, 
would taunt him with ignominy and excite his own family and subjects 

' Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 325-326, 

- Briggs’ Ferishta, 11. .349-350. These seven towns were Cheul, Dabliol, 
Elichpur, Daulatabad, Bedar, Gulbarga and Kandhar. 

'' Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. I, p. 50. 

< Briggs’ Farishta, II. 405-06. 

<5 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. 1 p. 51. 
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to revolt. He further promised to accept the Muhammedan faith if 
Malik-ut-Tujjar would reduce his rival, and agreed to guide him 
and his forces through the woody and very difficult country to 
Shankar’s dominions. Malik-ut-Tujjar marched against the chief of 
Khelna but was treacherously surrounded and killed in the woods 
by Shirked. About this time (1453-1480) no references have been 
traced to Satara places except to Wai and Man which are mentioned 
as military posts, whose troops in 1464 were ordered to join Mahmud 
Gavan in his Kohkan expedition^. In 1460, and twelve years later 
in 1472 and 1473, failure of rain so wasted the country that in 1474 
when rain fell, scarcely any one was left to till the land**. The power 
and turbulence of their provincial governors was a source of weakness 
and danger to Bahamani rule. To remove this evil Mahmud Gavan, 
the very learned and able minister of Muhammad Shah Bahamani II 
(1463-1482), framed a scheme under which the Bahamani territories 
were divided into eight instead of into four provinces. Satara was 
included under Bijapur, one of the two divisions into which Gulbarga 
was divided, and was placed under Khwaja Gavan himself. In each 
province only one fort was held in the governor’s hands ; all other 
forts were entrusted to captains and garrisons appointed and paid 
from headquarters ; the pay' of the captains was greatly increased 
and they were strictly compelled to keep their garrisons at their 
full strength"*. This scheme for reducing their power brought on 
the minister the hatred of the leading nobles. They brought false 
charges of disloyalty against Mahmud Gavan. The king was weak 
enougli to believe them and foolish enough to order the minister’s 
execution, a loss which Bahamani power never recovered®. 


* Briggs’ Ferishta, III. pp. 438-39. 

2 Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 483. 

3 Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 483, 493, 494. 

■* Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 503, 504. 

® Of the Bahamani kings Muhammad II was a scholar of Arabic and Persian. 
He attracted Arab arid Persian people to the Deccan in order to make the 
country the seat of learning and culture. He aiipointed teachers in various 
centres of the kingdom and large cities and towns. This immigration of 
Arabs and Persians had a great effect upon the culture and future history 
of the Deccan. With this influence which was definitely foreign in character, 
we find the native Hindu art influencing the cultural structure of the 
Bahamanis. We find that in the reign of Firoz the relations between Hindus 
and Muslims were excellent and the influence of Hindu culture was creeping 
even tliough slowly, in the sacred buildings of the Bahamanis. In a word 
the twenty-two years in interregnum between the death of Muhammad I and 
the accession of Firoz are really a period of struggle between the cultures 
immerging into an atmoshpere of an attempted synthesis of purely Hindu 
forms, the foreign influence represented by the Afaqis and the northern 
tradition represented by the Bahamanis. 
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In 1481, on the death of Mahmud Gavfin, his estate of Bijapur 
including Satara was conferred on Yusuf Adil Khan the future founder 
of the Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur^, who was appointed tarafdar or 
provincial governor, while Daria Khan Fakr-ul-mulk, Mallu Khan, 

^ Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur was a Turk, a son of Amurath Sultan (1421 • 
1451) of Constantinople. He founded tlic family of the Adil Shahi ruler 
of Bijapur consi.sting of nine sovereigns whoso rule lasted nearly 200 years. 
At the same time the Nizam Shahi dynasty under Ahmad Nizam was 
established at Ahmadnagar (1490-1636), the Kutb Shahi dynasty under 
Sultim Kuth-ul-mulk at Golkonda (1512-1609), and the Barld Shahi under 
Kasim Barid at Bedar (1492-1609). Though kings, nominally supreme, 
continued to rule as late as 1526, the supremacy of the Bahamanis may be 
said to have ceased when the Bijapur (1489) and Ahmadnagar (1490) 
governors threw off their allegiance and established themselves as 
independent rulers. According to Colonel Meadows Taylor, except 
Humayun Shah (1457-1461), the Bahamani kings protected their peo^e 
and governed them justly and well. Among the Deccan Hindus all 
elements of social union and local government were preserved and 
strengtliened by the Musalmans, who, without interfering with or remodel¬ 
ling local institutions and hereditary offices, turned them to their own use. 
Persian and Arabic education was extended by village schools attached to 
mosques and endowed with lands. Tliis tended to the spread of the litera¬ 
ture and faith of the rulers, and the effects of the education can still be 
traced through the Baliamani dominions. A largo foreign commerce centred 
in Bedar, the capital of the Deccan, which was visited by merchants and 
travellers from all countrie.s. The Bahamani kings made few public works, 
There were no water works, no roads or bridges, and no public inns or 
posts. Their chief works were huge castles which after 500 years are 
as perfect as when they were built. These forts have glacis and counter¬ 
scarps, covered ways, traverses, flanking bastions with curtains and 
intermediate towers, hroad wet and dry ditche.s, and in all plain fortresses 
a faussebraye or rampart-mound with bastions and towers in addition to 
main rampart. No forcible conversion of masses of Hindus seems to have 
taken place, A constant stream of foreigners poured in from Persia, Arabia, 
Tartary, Afghanistan, and Abyssinia. These foreigners, who served chiefly 
as soldiers, married Hindus and created the new Muhammedan population 
of the Deccan. The names and Jutes of the Ahmadnagar and Bijapur kings 
are 

Ahmadnagar and Bijapur Kings, 1489-1686 (Cambridge History 
of India, Vol. Ill, p. 704) 


Ahmadnagar Bijapur 


Name 

Yusuf 


Name. 
Ahmad I 
Burhan 
Husain 1 
Murtaza 
Husain II 
Ismael 
Burhan n 
Ibrahim 
Bahadur 
Ahmad II 
Murtaza II 
Husain III 
Murtaza III 


Date 

1490-1509 

1509-1553 

1553-1565 

1565-1586 

1586-1589 

1589-1591 

1591-1595 

1595 

1596 
1596-1603 
1603-1630 
1630-1633 
1633-1636 


Ismael 
Mallu 
Ibrahim I 
Alii 

Ibrahim 71 
Mahmud 
Alill 
Shikandar 


Date 

1489-1510. 

1510-1534. 

1534. 

1534-1558. 

1558-1580. 

1580-1627. 

1627-1657. 

1657-1672. 

1672-1686. 
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and most ot tlie iMoghal Olfk'crs altaclied toi liiin obtained estates in 
the province. In 1489 Yusuf Adil Khan asserted his independence 
and proclaimed himself king. He wrested many forts from the 
governors of Mahmud Shah Bahamani II (1482-1518), and subdued 
all the country from the river Bhiniii to Bijapurb In 1551 Saif Ain-ul- 
Mulk, late commander-in-chief of the Ahmadnagar army who had 
taken refuge in Berar and who at the request of the Bijapur king had 
come to Bijapur was given considerable estates in Satara. In the 
battle of Sholaimr against Ahmadnagar in the same year Ibrahim 
Adil Shah suspected Saif Ain-ul-Mulk of treachery, and he. in conse¬ 
quence, rethed to Man in east Satiira, collected the revenue, and 
divided them among his troops. Ibrahim Adil Shah sent one of his 
ofBcers with 5,000 horse to expel Ain-ul-Mulk, but the BijTqiur troops 
were defeated. Saif Ain-ul-Mulk, growing bolder by success, gathered 
the revenues of many districts including Vtilva in Sangli. 
Ibrahim next sent against him 10,000 horse and foot under Niaz Kuli 
Beg and Dilavar Hian Habshi. These troops were also defeated 
and so many elephants and horses and so great a store of valuable 
baggage fell into the hands of Ain-ul-Mulk that he levied fresh troops 
and determined to establish himself as an independent chief. 
Ibrahim Adil Shah took the field in person at the head of 5,000 
chosen horse, 3,000 foot, and a train of artillery. Ain-ul-Mulk 
encamped on the river Man, and the king arrived and halted some 
days on the opposite bank without attacking him. Saif Ain-ul-Mulk 
resolved not to quit the country' without fighting. For three days 
he advanced towards the king’s camp as if to engage but as often 
retired, the royal army remaining under arms on each occasion from 
dawn till sunset expecting the attack. On the fourth day Ain-ul-Mulk 
put his troops again in motion ; but the king, supposing that his design 
was only to parade as on the preceding days, neglected to make 
preparations for his reception, the common guards of the camp only 
getting under arms. At length, when the enemy’s standard appeared 
in sight, Ibrahim Adil Shah marshalled his troops in great haste and 
moved out of the camp to give battle. Ain-ul-Mulk averse from 
engaging the king in person consulted with his friends, observing that 
it was treason to fight against the royal standard. To this all agreed 
except Murtaza Khan Anju who remarked that the standards did not 
tight, and there was no danger of shedding royal blood. Ain-ul-Mulk 
satisfied with his casuistry and finding it too late to hesitate, charged 
the royalists, and attacking the centre where Ibrahim Adil Shah was 
posted, pressed on it so fiercely that it was thrown into disorder and 
the king fled. On this his whole line broke and victory declared in 
favour of Ain-ul-Mulk, who seized the royal canopy, elephants, and 
artillery, besides all the tents and baggage. Ain-ul-Mulk pursued the 
king towards Bijapiir, but was afterwards obliged to fly by the route of 
Man Desh to the Ahmadnaga- dominions where he was assassinated^. 
In 1579, the Bijapur minister Xishvar Khan falsely accused Chahd 


' Biiggs’ Forishtu, HI, 9. 
Ibid. 105. 
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Bibi, the dowager queen, ot instigating her brother, Mui-taza Nizain 
Shah, king of Ahmadnagar, to invade Bijapur, and sent her a prisoner 
to Satara after subjecting her to many indignities’. On Kishvar 
Khan’s fall in the same year Ch^d Bibi was released from prison and 
conducted to Bijapur-. In 1592 Dilavar Khan, the Bijapur regent, 
was sent a prisoner to Satara where he died® shortly after. 
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Under the Bijapur kings, though perhaj)s less regularly than after¬ 
wards under tlie Moghals, the country was divided into districts or 
sfirkdrs. The district Mats distributed among sub-divisions which 
were generally known by the Persian names pargand, karyut, sammat, 
mahdl, and tdluka, and sometimes by the Hindu names of prdnt and 
desk. The hilly west, which was generally managed by Hindu 
oflBcers, continued to be arranged by valleys with their Hindu names 
of khorfi, murd, and mdvai. The collection of the revenue was 
generally entrusted to farmers, the farms sometimes including only 
one village. Where the revenue was not farmed, its collection was 
generally entrusted to Hindu officers. Over the revenue-farmers was 
a government agent or amil, who, besides collecting the revenue, 
managed the ixilice ami settletl civil suits. Civil suits relating to 
land were generally referred to jmics or punchdyats. In money 
suits the amils or government agents probably passed decisions. One 
of the amildars, who superintended a considerable division and to 
whom all other amildars, were sulrordinate, was termed mokusadar, 
and it is conjectured that ho had some percentage on the revenue. 
The mdkdsdddr’s office though sometimes cmitinued from father to son 
was not hereditary. Frequently but not always over the mokasaddr 
was a subhd rvho, although he took no share in the revenue manage¬ 
ment and did not live in the district, executed deeds and 
formal writings of importance. Though the chief power in the 
country was Muhaminedaii, Hindus were largely employed in the 
service of the State. The garrisons of hill forts seem generally to 
have been Hindus, Marathas, Kolis, Rmnoshis, and Dhangars, a few 
places of special strength being reseiwed for Musalmrm commandants 
or killeddrs. Besides the hill forts, some parts of the open country 
were left under loyal Maratha and Brahman officers with the tides 
of estate-holder or jdgirddr and of district head or deshmukh. Estates 
were generally granted on military tenure, the value of the grant 
being in proportion to the number of troops w'hich the grant-holder 
maintained. Phaltari from which in the time of the Peshvas 350 
horse were required, furnished otdy fifty to the Bijapur government 
at a very late period of the dynasty, but the Mara^a chiefs could 
procure horsemen at short notice and they were entertained or 
discharged at pleasure. Family feuds or personal hate, and, in the 
case of those whose lands lay near the borders of other kingdoms, 
an intelligent regard for the chances of war, often divided Maratha 
families and led members of one family to take service under rival 


1 Briggs' Ferishta, HI. 

2 Briggs’ Ferislita, III, 150. 

■’ Briggs' Ferishta, Ill, 172-17.‘3. 
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Musalman states. Numbers of Hindus were employed in the 
Bijapur armies and those of distinguished service were rewarded 
with the Hindu title of Raja, nnik, and rdv^. 

The principal Maratha Chiefs in Satara under the Bijapur govern¬ 
ment were Chahdrarav More of Javli, about thirty-five miles north¬ 
west of Satara, Rav Niiik Nirhbajkar of Fhaltan about thirty-five 
miles north-east of Satara, Junjharrav Ghatge of Mrdavadi about 
twenty-seven miles east of Satara, Daphle of Jath about ninety miles 
south-east of Satara, Mane of MhasvaiJ about sixty miles east of 
Satara, and the Ghorpade of Kapshi on the Varna about thirty miles 
south of Karad. A person named More, originally a Kamatak chief 
was appointed in the reign of Yusuf Adil Shah (1490-1510) to the 
command of a body of 12,000 Hindu infantry sent to reduce the 
strong tract between the Nira and the Varna. More was success¬ 
ful. He dispossessed the Shirkes and completely suppressed the 
depredations of their abettors, the chiefs of whom were Gujar, 
Mamulkar, Mohite, and Mahadik. More was dignified with the title 
of Chahdrarav and his son Yeshvantrav, having distinguished him¬ 
self in a battle fought with the troops of Burhan Nizam Shah 
(1508-1553), in which he captured a green flag, was confirmed in 
succession to his father as Raja of Javli and had permission to 
use the banner he had won. Their descendants ruled in the same 
tract of country for seven generations and under their mild and 
just management that barren tract became populous. All the 
successors of the first More assumed the title of Chahdrarav. The 
unswerving loyalty of this family induced the Bijapur government 
to exact little more than a nominal tribute from districts producing 
so little, and which had always been in disorder under Muhaminedan 
governors. Rav Naik Niiiibalkar or Fhaltanrav was the Niiik of 
Phaltan. His original surname was Pavar ; he had taken the name of 
Nimbalkar from NimMlik or Niinjak where the first Nimbfilkar 
lived. The family is considered one of the most ancient in 
Maharashtra as the Nimbalkar was made sardeshmukh of Phalfan 
before the middle of the seventeenth century by one of the Bijapur 
kings. The deshmukh of Phaltan is said to have become a polygar 
or independent chief and to have repeatedly withheld the revenues 
of the district. Vahgoji or Jagpalrav Naik Nimbalkar who lived in 
the early part of the seventeenth century was notorious for his 
restless and predatory habits. Dipabai the sister of Jagpalrav was 
married to Maloji Bhonsle, ShivajPs grandfather who was one of the 
principal chiefs under the Ahmadnagar kingdom. Jagpalrav Naik seems 
to have been a man of great influence. It is said that it was through 
his exertions that the marriage of Maloji’s son Shahaji and Jijabai, 
Lukhdev Jadhavrav’s daughter, was brought about against the wishes 
of the girl’s parents. One of the Phaltan Naiks was killed in 1620 
in a battle between Malik Ambar and the Moghals. Nimbalkar 
never exchanged his ancient title of naik for that of Rdjd. 
Junjharrav Ghatge, the deshmukh of Malavadi was the head of 


r Grant Duff’s Marathas, ' Vol. I, pp. 84-65. 
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a powerful family whose founder Kam Raje Gliatge had a small 
command under the Bahamani kings. Hi.s native country Khatav 
was separated from that of the Nimbalkar by the Maliadev Hills. 
The Ghatges were deshrnukhs and sardeshmtikhs of the pargand of 
Man. In 1626 Nagoji Ghatge was given the title of sardeshmukh 
as an unconditional favour by Ibrahim Adil Shah II, together with 
the title of Jhunjarrav. The head of the Mane family was deshmukh 
of Mhasvad, adjoining the district of the Ghatges. The Manes were 
distinguished shiladdrs or self-horsed cavaliers under Bijapur, but 
were nearly as notorious for their revengeful character as the Shirkes. 
The Ghorpades, who were originally Bhonsles, according to their 
family legend acquired their present surname during the Bahamani 
times from having been the first to scale a fort^ in the Koiikan 
which was deemed impregnable by fastening a cord round the body 
of a ghorpad or iguami. They were deshmtikhs under the Bijapur 
government and were divided into two distinct families, one of 
Kapshi near the Varna river and the other of Mudho] near the 
Ghatprabha in the Karnatak. Under Bijapur the Kapshikar 
Ghorpades were known as the ndvkas or nine-touch Ghorpades and 
the Mudhojkars as the srltkas or seven-touch Ghorpades, a distinc¬ 
tion which the two families maintain. The head of the Mudholkar 
Ghorpaqlcs was the; pdtil of a village near Satara. The Ghorpades 
seem to have signalized themselves at a very early period. The 
high Musalman titles of Amir-ul-urnra or Chief of the Nobles was 
conferred on one of the members of the Kapshi family by the Bijapur 
kings. The first Ghorpade that joined Sbivaji was one of the 
Kapshikars while the Mudholkars were his bitter enemies. The 
Daphles were deshrnukhs of the pargam of Jath. Their original 
name was Chavhan and they took the surname of Daphle from their 
village of Daphlapur of which they were hereditary pdtils. They 
held a command from the Bijapur kings^. 

In 1636 the Nizam Shalu dynasty came to an end. In 1637 Sliahaji 
Bhonsle, the son of Mtdojl Bhonsle, who had taken a considerable 
part in Nizam Shalu affairs during the last years of the dynasty, 
was allowed to retire into the service of Mahmud Adil Shah of 
Bijapur (1636-1656). In 1637, besides giving Shahaji his jagir 
districts in Poona, Mahmud Adil Shah conferrecl on Shahaji a royal 
grant for the deshmukht of twentyctwo villages including Masur“ 
in the district of Karad, the right to which had by some means 
devolved on governmenf*. Before the middle of the 17th century, 
Shahaji’s son Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha empire, had begun 
to establish himself in the hilly parts of Poona in the north where 
he had been put in possession of his father’s estate of Poona and 

1 Klielna or Vishalgad in 1471. See Sherwani H. K., Bahamanis of Deccan, 
p. 298. 

- Grant Duffs Marath.'is, Vol. I, pp. 69-71. 

Patrasar Sangraba No. 885. 

^ Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 96. 

® Some recent sources assert that he was born on 19th February, 1630. 
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Siipa, By 1648 he obtained control over the strong lorts of Tonia^ in 
Bhor about thirty-five miles and Kondana or Sinhgad about 
twelve miles soutli-west of Poona, of Purandhar about twenty miles 
south of Pbona, and of Rajgad in Bhor about five miles east of 
Torna. At this time the south of the Nira, as far east as Shirval 
and as far south as the range of hills north of tlie Krshna, was 
farmed by the hereditary deslimukh of Hirdas Maval, a Maratha 
named Bahdal, and the fort of Rohida was committed to his care. 
He early cntertaineil a jealousy of Sliivaji and kept a strong garrison 
and carefully watched the country round Purandhar. The deshpaiide 
of the place was a Prabhu. War was the station of a Bijapur 
Mokasddcir or manager wlio had charge of Piuidugad, Kamalga^ and 
several other forts in the neighbourhood. Chahdrarav More, Raja 
of JavlT, was in possession of the Ghatmatha from the Kr.siia to the 
Varna-. The Bijapur government being impressed with the idea 
that it was incited by Shahaji, caused him to be imprisoned, and at 
the same time sent an army under Fateh Khan to attack Shivaji; 
but Shivaji proved more than a match for him and killed him in 
the battle of Belsar near Purandhar. Shahaji was subsequently 
released in the same year, and an effort was made to bring about 
reconciliation between him and Baji Ghorpade, the Mudhol Chief 
who had been instrumental in his capture. To induce both parties 
to forget what had passed, Mahmud Adil Shah made them exchange 
their hereditary rights and hwms as deshmukhs. Baji Ghorpade 
thus obtained from Shahaji the dcslmmki rights of twenty-two villages 
in Karad which Shahaji had acquired in 1637 from Bijapur^. This 
agreement however was not acted upon. In the meanwhile another 
attempt was made to seize Shivaji and this time Baji Shamraj was 
sent for the purpose. Shivaji frequently lived at the town of, Mahad 
in Kolaba and the party of Shamraj, passing thr-ough the territory of 
Chandrarav More, lurked about the Par pass until an opportunity 
should offer. Shivaji anticipated the surprise, attacked the party 
near the bottom of the irass and drove them in great panic to the 
forests. Disturbimccs in the Kamatak prevented the Bijapur govern¬ 
ment any further from taking active steps against Shivaji, who finding 
that his father had been sent far away from the capital on a iniUtary 
campaign in Karnatak, began to devise new schemes for posses¬ 
sing himself of the whole Ghatmatha or hilly west Deccan. With 
this object in view Shivaji turned his attention to the Mores of 
Javli who were very pow erful in that region. The ruling prince^ 
Yeshvantrav was however none too friendly towards Shivaji and 


1 Aceorcling to jiicliiriath Surkar tin; fort of Tonia w'as captured iu 1646 
and Rajgad was a new fort built by Shivaji in tlic .'■ante year (Jadunatli Sarkar 
—Shivaji, p. 34), 

The date of accpii.sitiou of Koudaua is not known. Shivapiir Deshpande 
Bahi gives the year 1647. This year is indicated by Mohammednamn 
(Jadunath Sarkar—Shivaji, p. 35). 

- Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 109. 

Grant Duff’s Maratlias, Vol. I, p. 115. 

■* Shiv Bharat Canto 13 sliioka 43. 
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would not fall in a line with the designs of Shivaji. In fact he 
had reasons to be grateful to Shivaji because it was he who was 
instrumental^ in enabling Yeshvantrav to succeed to the jahagir of 
Javli after the deatlr of Daulatriw in 1648, who died childless and 
whose widow had sought the help of Shivaji in adopting young 
YeshvantJ'av and carrying on the administration in his name during 
Yeshvantrav’s minority with the assistance of one Hanmantrav More, 
a distant relation of the family. In course of time Yeshvantrav grew 
jealous of his independent position and impatient of Shivaji’s inter¬ 
ference. Shivaji spent years in iregotiation for a peaceful way to gain 
his object. There was also some understandable reason for Shivajfs 
patience. Afzalkhan the suhheddr of Wai who had acted as the 
representative of tlie sovc'reign power of Bijapur since 1649 was 
anxious to prevent both Yeshvantrav and Shivaji from growing 
very powerful in that region. He had sent letters to Kanhoji Jedhe 
and other sardars to join his standard for the purpose. There thus 
arose a triangular contest between the Mores, Shivaji and Afzalkhan. 
About the year 1654, Afzalkhan came to be transferred to Kanakgii-i® 
and Shivaji seized this opportunity of Afzalkhan's absence to deal 
resolutely with the affair. He took into his confidence some of the 
Maval Deshmukhs, particularly Kanhoji Jedhe and Haibatrav Silimkar 
as also other neighbours of the Mores and sent a proposal to Javli 
stating terms which the Mores refused to accept. Then he dispatched 
a contingent of these Deshmukhs along-with his commander Sambhaji 
Kavji and a small force threatening their residence. This first attempt 
proved ineffectual, and Shivaji sent another force under Raghunath 
Ball^l Koreje. A battle was fought near Javli in which Hanmantrav 
More was killed and Yeshvantrav fled for liis life and took shelter 
in the fort of Rairi. Prataprav More another scion of the family 
escaped to Bijapur to seek the help of Adil Shah to oust Shivaji from 
JavJi (26-1-1656). Shivaji himself at once proceeded to Javli, stayed 
there for two months, and strengthened his hold upon the principality. 
In the meantime Yeshvantiav started serions trouble afresh from 
the hill top of Rairi, a large and lofty plateau near Mahad which 
belonged to the Mores. Shivaji sent troo'ps and his agent Haibati'av 
Silimkar to Yeshvantrav demanding submission. After a long negotia¬ 
tion, a meeting was arranged at the foot of Rairi in May. When the 
Mores came down to meet Shivaji, he killed the principal offender 
Yeshvantrav and carried his two soils Kyshnaji and Baji as captives to 
Poona. The capture of the strong fort of V^oja, which had also be¬ 
longed to Mores, about fifteen miles west of Satara, .subsequently 
called Vajragad by Shivaji and the conquest of Shivthar valley com¬ 
pleted the conquest of Javli. Later on the two sons of Yeshvantrav 
were detected conducting secret intrigues with Bijapur and were 
therefore put to death^. The result of ShivajTs swift and denisivi' 
action towards Mores was on the whole helpful to his pursuits, because 
the turbulent chiefs in the surrounding area came to know what to 

’ Itullng prince,s of Javli enjoyed a Jieredit.ary titie “ Chandrarav ” 

- Sardesai : New History of tlie Maratha.s p. 112. 

s Sardesai t New History of the Marathas Vol. I, p. 112-113. 
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expect from him if an open opposition were offered to his plans and 
desires. Shivaji followed up his conquest of Javli by surprising 
Rohida which he scaled at night at the head of the Mavlis. Bandal, 
the deshmukh who was in the fort at the time stood to his arms on 
the first moment of alarm ; and although greatly outnumbered his 
men did not submit until he was killed. At the head of them was Baji 
Prabhu Deshpande; Shivaji treated him with generosity, received 
him with great kindness, and confirmed him in all his hereditary 
possessions. He had relations with Shivaji, and afterwards agreed 
to follow the fortunes of his conqueror ; the command of a considerable 
body of infantry was conferred upon him and he maintained his 
character for bravery and fidelity to the last. In 1656, to secure 
access to his possessions on the banks of the Nira and the Koyna 
and to strengthen the defences of the Par Pass Shivaji pitched upon 
a high rock near the source of the Krshna on which he resolved to 
build another fort commanding an extensive view of Konkan to the 
west. The execution of the design was entrusted to Moro 
Trimal Pihgle, who shortly before had been appointed to 
command the fort of Purandhar in Poona. This man, when 
very young, had accompanied his father, then in the service 
of ShahajI to the Karnatak and returned to the Maratha country about 
the year 1653 and shortly after joined Shivaji. The able manner in 
which he executed every thing entrusted to him soon gained him 
the confidence of his master and the erection of Pratapgad, the name 
given to the new fort, confirmed the favourable opinion entertained 
of himh A new image of the goddess Bhavani, the prototype of his 
family deity, Bhavani of Tuljapur, was later installed in the fort and 
Shivaji made it a practice to visit the place on devotional grounds, 
whereby he effectively served his political object of keeping a watchful 
eye on the region around. In the same year (1656) the Moghals 
invaded the Bijapur territories and Sarjerav Ghatge, NimbSlkar, and 
other Maratha estate-holders promptly joined Khan Muhammad, the 
Bijapur prime minister with their troops^. 

About the year 1658 Bijapur was distracted by factions among its 
nobles and the youth of its sovereign Ali Adil Shab II. At last they 
became sensible of the necessity of makingl an active effort to subdue 
Shivaji. For this purpose an army was Jiissembled consisting of 
500 horse and 7000 choice infantry, a good train of artillery or what 
was considered as such, besides a large supply of rockets, a number 
of swivels mounted on camels, and abundance of stores. Afzal Khan, 
an officer of high rank, volunteered to command the expedition, and 
in his publie leave-taking, in the vaunting manner particularly com¬ 
mon to Deccan Muhammedans of those days, pompously declared 
that he should bring back the in.significant rebel and cast him in chain 
under the footstool of the throne. To avoid impediments which 
presented themselves on the straight route from Bijapur and the heavy 
rains which seldom subsided in the neighbourhood of the hills till 


1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 119. 

2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 123. 
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the end of October, the army proceeded in September 1659 from 
Bijapur to Pandharpur and thence marched towards Wai. Shivaji, on 
its approach, took up his residence in Pratapga^ and sent the most 
humble messages to Afzal Khan. He pretended to have no thought of 
opposing so great a personage, and seemed only anxious to make 
his peace with the Bijapur government through the Khan’s 
mediation; he affected the utmost sorrow for his conduct, which 
he could hardly persuade himself would be forgiven by the king, even 
if the Khan should receive him under the shadow of his protection; 
and he would surrender the whole of his country to the Khan were 
it possible to assure himself of his favour. Afzal Khan, who had all 
the vanity of a Muhammedan noble, had also a thorough contempt 
for his enemy. At the same time as he had formerly been in charge 
of the Wai district he was aware of the exceeding difficulty of an 
advance through the wild country which he must penetrate. With 
such considerations and mollified by Shivaji’s submission, Afzal Khan 
in answer to repeated applications despatched a Brahman in his 
own service name;d Gopinathpaht with suitable attendants to 
Pratapgad. On his arrival at Par, a village below the fort, Shivaji 
came down to meet him. The Brahman stated that the Khan, his 
master, and Shahaji were intimate friends, that the Khan bore no 
enmity towards his son, but on the contrary would prove his desire 
to aid him by interceding for his pardon, and even endeavouring to 
get him confirmed as jagirdnr in part of the territory he had usurped. 
Shivaji acknowledgtB his obligation although his reply at the public 
meeting was not couched in the same humble strain he had used in his 
message. He said that if he could obtain a part of the country in 
jdgir it would be all he could expect, that he was the king’s servant 
and that he had been of considerable use to his government in 
reducing several chiefs whose territory would now come under the 
royal authority. This was the substance of what passed at their 
first interview. Shivaji provided accommodation for the envoy and 
his suite, but assigned a place for the Brahman at some distance from 
the rest. In the middle of the night Shivaji secretly introduced him¬ 
self to Gopinathpant. He addressed him as a Brahman, his superior. 
He represented that all he had done was for the sake of Hindus and 
the Hindu faith, that he was called on by the goddess Bhavani herself 
to protect Brahmans and cows, to punish the violators of their temples 
and their gods, and to resist the enemies of their religion, that it 
became Gopinathpaht as a Brahman to aid a course which Bhavani 
had sanctioned, and that if he did, he should ever after live among 
his caste and countrymen in comfort and wealth. Shivaji seconded 
his arguments with presents, and the solemn promise to bestow the 
village of Hivra on him and his posterity for ever. The Brahman 
envoy could not resist such an appeal seconded by such an induce¬ 
ment and swore fidelity to Shivaji, declared he was his for ever, and 
called on the goddess to punish him if he severed from any task 
Shivaji might impose. They consulted on the fittest means for avert¬ 
ing the present danger. The Brahman, fully acquainted with Afzal 
Khan’s character, suggested tempting him to a conference and 
Shivaji at once approved of the scheme. He sent for Kfshpaji 
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Bhaskar, a confidential Brahman, informed him of what had passed, 
and of the resolution which he had adopted. After fully consulting 
on the subject they separated as secretly as they had met. After 
holding some interviews and discussion for the purpose of masking 
their design, Krshnafi Bhaskar as Shivajfs agent was despatched with 
Gopinathpant to the camp of Afzal Khan. Gopinathpant represented 
Shivaji as in great alarm; but if his fears could be overcome by the 
personal assurance of the Khan, he was convinced that he might 
easily be prevailed on to give himself up. With a blind confidence 
Afzal Khan trusted himself to Gopinathpant’s guidance. An interview 
was agreed on, and the Bijapur troops with great labour moved to 
JavJi. Shivaji prepared a place for the meeting below the fort of 
Pratapgad; he cut down the jungle, and cleared a road for the 
Khan’s approach but every other avenue to the place was carefully 
closed. He ordered Moropant and NetajI Palkar from the Kohkan 
with many thousands of the Mdvll infantry. He communicated his 
whole plan to these two and to T^aji Malusare. NetajI was stationed 
in the thickets a little to the east of the fort, where it was expected 
that part of th<; Khan’s retinue would advance, and Moro Trimal 
with a body of old and tried men was sent to hide himself in the 
neighbourhood of the main body of the Bijapur troops which as had 
been agreed remained near Jav]i. The preconcerted signal for 
NetajI was the blast of a horn, and the distant attack by Moro Trimal 
was to begin on hearing the fire of five guns from Pratapgad which 
were also to announce Shivajfs safety. Fifteen hundred of Afzal 
Khan’s troops accompanied him to within a few hundred yards 
of Pratapgad, where, at Gopinathpant’s suggestion they were 
desired to halt to dispel any doubt and fear that Shivaji had 
professed about Khan’s preparations. Afzal Khan, dressed in a thin 
muslin garment, armed apparently only with his sword, and attended, 
as per mutual agreement only by two armed soldiers, Bada Sayyad 
and another, advanced in his palanquin to' a well-decorated reception 
tent set up for the occasion, about half way up the ascent of the fort. 
Shivaji while preparing himself to meet the Khan for peaceful 
negotiations, had taken complete precautions to meet any contin¬ 
gency. It was Thursday, 10th of November 1659. On that day after 
a morning bath and usual worship and prayers, Shivaji took his 
meals and bid a hasty but aflfectionate farewell to his friends, committ¬ 
ing his son Sambhaji to’ their care. He rose, put on a steel chain 
cap under his turban and chain armour under his cotton gown, held 
Bhavdm sword in his right hand, concealed a crooked dagger or 
hichvd in his left sleeve, and put on a shield to cover his back. Thus 
armed he slowly descended from the fort. The Khan had arrived at 
the place of meeting before him, and expressed his jealous indigna¬ 
tion at the lavish grandeur of decoration of the man4ap which 
surpassed something that could be observed at Bijapur and which 
the son of a sardar of Bijapur should be in a position to display. By 
that time Shivaji was seen advancing, attended by two of his 
companions Jiva Mahala and Sambhaji Kavjl, 
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Shivaji viewing Afzal Khan at a distance expressed fear for the 
presence of Bada Sayyad and requested Khan, through Pahtaji 
Gopinath that Ba^a Sayyad be kept a few paces away, to which 
Afzal Khan readily agreed and as if to dispel fear, even banded over 
his sword to Krshnaji Bhaskar who was standing nearby. Khan 
however, was not left completely unarmed; for he had a dagger- 
fixed by his right side near the waist. With characteristic over- 
confideirce Afzal Khan took no objection to Shivaji’s companions 
although they had possessed their usual arms with them, a circumstance 
which might have passed unnoticed, being common amongst 
Marathas. He advanced two or three paces to meet Shivaji; 
they were introduced to each other by Pantaji Gopinath and 
further in the midst of the cirstomary embrace, the tall and 
mighty Khto was able to hold the neck of comparatively 
short statured Shivaji under his left arm. As the Khan tried 
to press it, he took out his dagger from his waist on the right side 
and tried to hit the left side of Shivaji. As Shivaji was clad in 
armour, the steel weapon only made a .sharp rubbing sound against 
his side but did not hurt him. Thereupon Shivaji, ever on his 
guard hit the hichm in his left hand on the right side of the Khan. 
Unfortunately the Klian wore no armour and therefore the hit 
proved singularly effective and ripped open his bowels^^. Khan 
uttered the words ‘ treachery ’ ‘ treachery ’ and shouted for help. 
Khan’s hold on Shivaji’s neck by this time was naturally slackened 
and Shivaji having made himself free quickly thrust his sword right 
through Afzal Khan’s stomach and in a moment Afzal Khan lay dead 
oil the ground. Krshpaji Bhaskar who possessed Afzal Khan’s sword 
tried to rescue him but was held at bay by Shivaji who with another 
stroke of his sword separated the head of the Khan from the trunk of 
his body. At this moment Bada Sayyad rushed forth and tried to 
attack Shivaji but Jiva Mahala finished him. The palanquin bearers 
of Khan tried to take away the body putting it in the palanquin but 
SambhajI Kavji hit at their legs, seized tlie head of the Khan and 
marched towards the gate of the fort. The sharp shrill sound of 
the bugle-like horn was a signal to Netaji Palkar and the Mavjis lying 
in concealment, who fell upon Khan’s army, that was resting at the 
foot of the hill. Moro Trimal also, began his operations on hearing 
the sound of five guns fired from Pratapgad on Shivaji coming out 
safe. Few of the Bijapur soldiers had time to mount their horses or 
stand to their arms. Netaji Palkar gave no quarter; but orders were 
sent to Moropant to spare all who submitted. Shivaji’s humanity to 
his prisoners was conspicuous on this as on most occasions. Many 
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1 The story told by Sabhasad and reproduced by Grant Duff, that Shivaji 
fixed Vaghnakhs or steel tiger’s claw on his fingers and used the v^’uapon 
for killing Afzal Khan, is not supported by Shkia Bharat, which is a con- 
temporary and a comparatively more reliable evidence. That Vaghnakht 
were found in the collection possessed by the later Chliatrapatis of Satara 
is however true. In 1837 Raja R-atapsinh then Chief of Satara (1810-1839) 
gave the Vaghnakhs Mr. Elphinstone. They were most formidable 
steel hooks and attached to two rings fitting the fingers and lay concealed 
in the inside of the hand. Colbrookc's Elphinstone, fl 188, Sre also 
Scott Waring’s Marathas, 89, 
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of those that had attempted to escape were brought in several days 
afterwards in a state of great wretchedness. Their reception and 
treatment induced many of the Maratha prisoners to enter Shivaji’s 
service. The most distinguished Maratha taken was Jhunjharrav 
Ghatge whose father had been the intimate friend of Shahaji, but 
Shivaji could not induce him to depart from his allegiance to Bijapur. 
At his own request he was allowed to return, and was honourably 
dismissed with valuable presents. The son and family of Afzal 
Khan were taken by Khapduji Khopde one of Shivaji’s officers, but 
on being offered a large bribe he agreed to guide them to a place 
of safety, and led them by unfrequented paths across the mountains 
and along the banks of the Koyna, until he safely lodged them in 
Karad- When this treachery came to Shivaji’s knowledge Khopde 
was condemned to death and at once executed’. 


This success greatly raised the reputation of Shivaji. The 
immed,iate fruits were four thousand horses, severaJ elephants, 
a number of camels, a considerable treasure, and the whole train 
of equipment which had been sent against him. Such of his troops 
as were wounded, Shivaji on this occasion distinguished by presents 
of bracelets, necklaces, chains of gold and silver, and clothes. These 
were presented with much ceremony, and served to stimulate future 
exertion among his soldiers as well as to give greater fame to his 
exploit. The sword of Afzal Khan and Shivaji’s favourite sword 
Bhamni passed to the Moghals on the capture of Sambhaji in 1689. 
They were restored by Aurahgzeb to Shahu in 1707 and till 1827 
remained a valued trophy in the armoury of Shivaji’s descendants. 
Gopinathpaht received the promised grant of Hivra in reward for 
his help to Shivaji, and was afterwards promoted to considerable 
rank in the service®. 


1 Afzal Khan incident was for a long time regarded as one of the controversial 
topics in the life of Shivaji. The fact that Afzal Khan who had gone to 
meet Shivaji should have met witli sudden death at Shivaji's 
hands led the common observer to believe that Shivaji meant treachery. 
Muslim chroniclers and those that closely followed them naturally presented 
the story in that light. Subsequent research has however revealed that 
Afzal Khan intended to seize Shivaji dead or alive, and’ that he was 
making preparations to that effect (see Patra Sar Sangraha No. 774 and 792). 
AfzaTs over-confidence and unguarded behaviour brought the tragic end 
upon him. Eager to meet Shivaji, Afzal rashly consented to meet the 
lion in his den as it were. If Shivaji had meant treachery, he would 
have certainly asked his people lying concealed in the thickets at the 
foot of the hill, to fall upon Afzal Khan then found well within his 
trap ; and he would have avoided the risk of an interview with the Khan, 
In this conl.iover.'-'y enough weight ha.s not been given to Shivaji’s readi¬ 
ness to meet the Khan who was known for his earlier treacherous 
behaviour and whose intentions to seize Shivaji had been widely 
publicised. (See Shim Charitra Nibandhamli : R. P. Patwardhan s 
essay on “Afzal Khan’s Expedition”, pp. 178-179). 

- Grant Duff’s Marathas, 137. 
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In 1659, Shivaji surprised the fort of Vasantga^ about seven miles 
north-west of Kara4, levied contributions along the Krshna, and left 
a fhana or garrison with a revenue collector in the gadhi or mud fort 
of Battis Shiraja. In January 1661, Ali Adil Shah II disappointed 
in his hopes of crushing Shivaji, took the field in person and marched 
to Kara(J. All the district authorities, some of whom had submitted 
to Shivaji, attended the royal camp to tender their allegiance. Ali 
Adil Shah recovered Panhaja and Rahgna in Kolhapur which had 
fallen to Shivaji in the previous year*. 
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In 1661, as Shivaji was unable to visit the famous temple of 
Bhavani at Tuljapur during the rains, he with great solemnity 
dedicated as has been mentioned above, a temple to her in the fort 
of PratapgacJ. His religious observances from this time became 
exceedingly rigid; he chose the celebrated Ramdas Svami as his 
mahdpurush or spiritual guide and aspired to a high character for 
sanctity^. In 1662 when Shivaji thought of making Raygad in 
Kolaba his capital he held the Konkan Ghatmatha that is the hilly 
west Deccan from the Bhima to the Varpa'*, In 1665, in accordance 
with the terms of the treaty of Purandhar by which Shivaji ceded 
to the Moghals the forts which he had taken from them and twenty 
others taken or built by him in the old Nizam Shahi territory and 
obtained the right of levying the chauth and sardeshmukhi over the 
Bijapur dominions and to co-operate with the Moghals to subdue 
Bijapur, Shivaji with a body of 2,000 horse and 8,000 infantry joined 
Jaysingh and the combined army marched about November. Their 
first operations were against Bajaji Naik Nimbalkar a relation of 
Shivaji and jdgirddr of Bijapur. Phaltan was reduced and the fort of 
Tathvad scaled by Shivaji’s Mavjis. All the fortified places in their 
route were taken. Ali Adil Shah had prepared his troops, but 
endeavoured to prevent the invasion by promises of settling the 
demands of the Moghals. But Jaysingh continued his advance and 
met with little opposition until near Mangajvedha in Sholapur*. In 
1668 Shivaji obtained a yearly payment of money from the Bijapur 
Government in lieu of a levy of the chauth and sardeshmukhi over^ 
the Bijapur dominions and in spite of the narrowing of his territory 
by the Purandhar treaty he still retained the western Satara hills. 


The years 1668 and 1669 were of greatest leisure in Shivaji’s life. 
Some of his contemporaries, speculating on the future, supposed from 
his apparent inactivity that he would sink into insignificance, but 
he employed this interval in revising and completing the internal 
management of his government, which with his various institutions 
are the key to the forms of government afterwards adopted by every 
Maratha state. Shivaji’s regulations were gradually formed and 

* Grant Duff’s Marathas, 143. 

^ Grant Duff’s Marathas, 144. For a further elucidation as regards Ramdas— 
Shivaji relations see p. 39. 

s Grant Duff’s Marathas, 147. 

* Grant Duff’s Marathas, 163. 
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enlarged, but after a certain period underwent no change by the 
extension of his territory until he a.s.suined the ensign of royalty. 
Even then the alterations were rather in matters of form than in 
rules. The plans of Marathii expansion which were afterwards 
pursued so successfully by his nation may be traced from a very 
early period and nothing is more remarkable in regard to Shivaji 
than the foresight with which some of his schemes were laid and the 
fitness of his arrangements for the genius of his countrymen. 


The foundation of his power was his infantry; his occupation pf 
the forts gave him a hold on the country and a place of deposit for 
his plunder. His cavalry had not yet spread the terror of the 
Maratha name; but the rules of formation and discipline for his 
troops, the interior economy of his infantry and cavalry, the regula¬ 
tions for his forts, his revenue and judicial arrangements, and the 
chief offices thiough which liis government was administered were 
fully developed. Shivajfs infantay was raised in the West Deccan 
and Kohkap; the men of the West Deccan tract were called MavlTs 
or westerners, those of the Kohkan, Hetkaris or southerners. These 
men brought their own arms and required nothing but ammunition. 
Their dress, though not uniform, was generally a pair of short 
drawers coming half-way down the thigh, a strong narrow band of 
considerable length tightly girt about the loins, a turban, and some¬ 
times a cotton frock. Most of them wore a cloth round the waist, 
which likewise answered the purposes of a shawl. Tlreir common 
arms consisted of a sword, shield and matchlock. Some of the 
Hefkaris, especially the infantry of Savantvadi, used a species of 
firelock, tlie invention of the lock for the flint having been early 
received from the Portuguese. Every tenth man, instead of firearms, 
c.aiTied a bow and arrows which were useful in night attacks and 
surprises wlien firearms were kept in reserve or forbidden. The 
Hetkaris excelled as marksmen but they could seldom be brought 
to' the desperate sword-in-hand attacks for which the Mavalis were 
famous. Both of them had unusual skill in climbing, and could 
mount a precipice or scale a rock with ease, where men of other 
countries must have run great risk of being dashed to pieces. 
Every ten men had an officer called a Nuik and every fifty a havildar. 
The officer over a hundred was termed jumladdr and the commander 
of a thousand was styled ek-hazdri. There were also officers of 
five thousand, between whom and the sarnobat or chief commander 
there was no intermediate step. The cavahy was of two kinds, 
hdrgirs, literally bridlemen or riders who were supplied with horses 
and shileddrs who were self-horsed; Shivajfs bdrgirs were generally 
mounted on horses, the property of the state. A body of this 
description was termed pagdh or household troops, and Shivaji 
always placed more dependence on them than on the shileddr.'i or any 
horse furnished on contract by individuals; with both he had a pro¬ 
portion of his pdgdh mixed, to overawe the disobedient and to 
perfect his system of intelligence which abroad and at home pene¬ 
trated into a knowledge of the most private circumstances, prevented 
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embezziemerit, imd frastrated treachery. The Maratha horsemeu 
svere commonly dressed in a pair of tight breeches covering the knee, 
a turban which many of them fastened by passing a fold of it under 
the chin, a frock of quilted cotton, and a cloth round tlie waist, with 
which they generally girded on thtJir swords in preference to securing 
them with their belts. The hoi'seman was armed with a sword and 
shield; a proportion in each body curried matchlocks, but the great 
national weapon u'as the spear, in the use of which and in the 
management of their horses they showed both grace and skill. The 
speannen had generally sword and sometimes a sliield; but die 
shield was unwieldy, and was canried only in case the spear should be 
broken. Over every twenty-five horsemen Sliivaji had a hamldar. 
To one hundred and twenty-five there was a fumladdr, and to every 
five jiimlds or six lumdred and twenty-five was a subheddr. Every 
i'ubha had an accountant and auditor of accounts appointed by 
Shivaji, who were liable to be changed and were invariably 
Brahmans or Prabhus. To the command of every ten subhas or six 
thousand, two hundred and fifty horse, which were rated at only 
five thousand, there was a commander styled panch^hazstri with whom 
were also stationed a imzumddr or Brahman auditor of accounts 
and a Prabhu registrar and accoimtaut who was called amin. Tliese 
were government agents. Besides tliese, every officer, from the 
jumldddr upwards, had one or more kiirkms or writers paid by liim- 
self as well as others in the pay of government. Except the sarnobat 
or chief, no officer was superior to die commander of five thousand 
Tliere was one sarnobat for the cavalry and one for the infantiy. 
Every fumld, subhd, and panch-hazdri had an establishment of news- 
ivriters and spies liesides secret intelligencers. Shivaji’s head spy was 
a Maratha named BahirjT Naik. The Maratlias are peculiarly roused 
from indolence and apathy when charged with responsibility. Shivaji 
at the beginning of his career personally inspected every man who 
offered himself, and obtained security from some persons akeady in 
his service for the fidelity and good conduct of those with whom he 
was not acquainted. This system of security must soon have made 
almost every man answerable for some of his comrades ; and althougli 
it could have been in most instances but a form, owing to the ease 
with which tlie responsibility could be evaded, the demand of 
security was always a part of Shivaji’s instructions to his officers. 
The Mavlis sometimes enlisted, merely on condition of getting 
a subsistence in grain; but the regular pay of the infantry was 1 to 
3 pagodas^ a month; that of the bdrgis or riders, was 2 to 5 pagodds 
and that of the slUleddrs or self-horsed cavaliers 6 to 12 pagodas 
a month. All plunder as well as prizes was the property of govern¬ 
ment. It was brought at stated times to ShivajTs darbdr or place 
of public audience and individuals formally displayed and delivered 
their captures. They always received some small proportionate 
compensation; they were praised, distinguished, and promoted accord¬ 
ing to their success. In fact to collect jrlunder from the enemy’s ranks 


^ A pagoda was equal to froiri Rs. 3 to Bs. 4. 
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was usually regarded by the Marathas to express a victory, of which 
in their estimation it could lie the only tangible proof. The horses, 
especially at an advanced period of Sliivaji’s history, were subsisted 
during the fair season in the enemy’s country; during the rains they 
were generally allowed to rest, and were cantoned in different places 
near kurat}s or pasture lands, under the protection of some fort, where 
the grass of the preeeding season was stacked and grain prepared by 
the time they returned. For this purpose persons were appointed 
to whom rentfree lands were hereditarily assigned. The system was 
preserved when many of ShivajT’s institutions were neglected, and it 
proved a great aid to the success of his countrymen. 


Shivaji kept the Hindu festival of the Dasara with great pomp. 
It falls in October at the end of the south-west rains, and was 
particularly convenient for a general muster and review of his troops 
previous to their taking the field. At this time each horse was 
examined and an inventory and valuation of each soldier’s effects 
were taken to be compared with what he brought back or eventually 
to be made good. If a horseman’s effects were unavoidably lost, his 
horse killed, maimed, or destroyed in government service they were 
on due proof replaced. On the other hand all plunder or articles 
discovered, of which no satisfactory account could be given, were 
carried to the credit of government, either by confiscating the article 
or deducting the amount from the soldier’s arrears. It was at the 
option of the captors to keep almost any articles if fairly brought 
forward, valued, and paid for. The,^accounts were closed eyery 
year, and balances due by government were paid either in ready 
money or by bills on the collectors of revenue in favour of the officers, 
but never by separate orders on villages. The only exceirtions to 
plunder made by Shivaji were in favour of cows, cultivators, and 
women ; these were never to be moiested—nor were any but rich 
Muhammedans or Hindus in their service who could pay a ransom to 
be made prisoners. No soldier in the service of Shivaji was permitted 
to carry any female followers with him to the field on pain of death. 
His system of intelligence was the greatest check on every abuse, 
and his punishments were rigorous. Officers and men who had 
distinguished themselves, who were wounded, or who had suffered 
in any way, were always gratified by promotion, honour or compen¬ 
sation. shivaji did not approve of the jdgir or estate system; he 
confirmed many, but, with the exception of the establishment for his 
forts, he seldom bestowed new military estates and gave away very 
few as personal assignments. Indm lands were granted by him as 
well in reward of merit as in conformity with the tenets of his faith; 
a gift of land, especially to Brahmans, being of all charities the most 
acceptable to the divinity. Shivaji’s discipline, which required 
prompt obedience to superiors in every situation, was jiarticularly 
strict in his forts. The chief person or killeddr in the command 
of a fortress was termed havilddr and under him there was one or 
more sarnobats. In large forts there was a sarnohat to each face. 
Every fort has a head clerk and a commissary of grain and stores ; the 
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head clerk, a Brahman was termed sabnis; the commissary was com¬ 
monly of the Prabhu caste and was called karkhdnnis. The orders 
regarding ingress and egress, rounds, watches, and patrols, care of 
water, grain, stores, and ammunition were most minute, and the head 
of each department was furnished with distinct rules for his guidance 
from which no deviation was allowed. A rigid economy characterised 
all Shivaji’s instructions regarding expenditure. The garrison was 
sometimes partly composed of the common infantry. Independent of 
them, each fort had a separate and complete establishment. It 
consisted of Brahmans, Marafhas, Ramoshis, Mahars, and Mahgs ; the 
whole were termed gadkaris or fort-men. They were maintained by 
permanent assignments of rent-free lands in the neighbourhood of 
each fort, which with the care of the fort passed from father to son. 
The Ramoshis and Mahars were employed on outpost duty. They 
brought intelligence, watched all the paths, misled inquiries, or cut off 
hostile stragglers. This establishment while new and vigorous was 
admirably suited to Shivaji’s purpose as well as to the genius of the 
people. The gadkaris described the fort as the mother that fed them, 
and among other advantages, no plan could better provide for old 
or deserving soldiers. 

Shivaji’s revenue arrangements were founded on those of Dadaji 
Kon<Jadev, Shahaji’s Brahman manager, to whom Shivaji’s education 
in Pooija was entrusted (1641)^. ’The assessments were made on 
the actual state of the crop, the proportionate division of which is stated 
to have been three-fifths to the husbandmen and two fifths to govern¬ 
ment. As soon as Shivaji got permanent possession of any territory, 
every species of military contribution was slopped, all farming of 
revenue ceased, and the collections were made by agents appointed 
by himself. Every two or three villages were superintended by 
kdrkun under the tarafdar or tdlukddr who had charged of a small 
district, and was either a Brahman or a Frabhu. A Maratha havilddr 
was stationed with each of them. Over a considerable tract there was 
a suhheddr or mdmlatdar who had charge of one or more forts in 
which his collections both of grain and money were secured. Shivaji 
never permitted the deshmukhs and deshpandes to interfere in the 
management of the country; nor did he allow them to collect their 
dues until their amount had been ascertained, when an order was 
annually given for the amount. The pdtiVs, khots and kulkarnis were 
strictly superintended, and Shivaji’s government though popular with 
the common cultivators, would have been unpopular with village and 
district officers, of whom Shivaji was always jealous, had it not been 
for the recourse which all had of entering his military service. 
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The method which the Brahman ministers of the Mara^a govern¬ 
ment afterwards adopted, of paying the military and civil servant.s 
by permanent assignments on portions of the revenue of villages, is 
said to have been early proposed to Shivaji. He objected to it, not 
only from fear of immediate oppression to the husbandmen, but from 


I D, V. Kale: Ghhatrapati Shivaji Maharaj p. 27. 
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appreheiidiag tlial it would in tiiu end cause such a division of power 
as must weaken his goveniinent and encourage the village and district 
authorities to resist it as they frecpiently did that of Bijajrur. With 
the same view he destroyed all village walls and allowed no fortifica¬ 
tion in his territory which was not occupied by his troops. Religious 
estabHshmeiits were carefully preserved, and temples for which no 
provision existed had some adequate assignments granted to them, 
but the Briihinans in charge were obliged to account for the expendi¬ 
ture. Shivaji never setjueslrated any allowance fixed by the Muham- 
inedan goveniment for the support of tombs, mosques, or saints 
shrines. The revenue regulations of Shivaji were simple and judged 
by the standards of those times undoubtedly judicious. 


People were encouraged to clear tlic jungles, raise crops and revive 
the village panclwyiels. They were further assured that the 
authorities would not take anything more than whatever be due 
according to law. This persistent effort to foster the rule of law and 
create an atmosphere of security endeared him to his people. It is 
just possible, however, that his judicious measures may' not have been 
attended with immediate improvements and prosperity to the people 
as is sometimes alleged; for his districts were frequently exposed to 
great ravages, and lie never had sufficient leisure to complete his 
arrangements by that persevering superintendence which alone can 
perfect such instihitions. Tlie Muhammedan writers, and Fryer, 
a contemporary English traveller describe his country as in the worst 
]X)Ssible state, and the forincr only mention him as a depredator and 
destroyer. Still those districts taken by him from Bijapur which had 
been under the management of farmers or direct agents of government 
undoubtedly experienced great Irenefit by the change. The 
judicial system of Shivaji in civil cases was that of panchmjat or 
council which had invariably obtained in the country. Disputes 
among his soldiers were settled by tliuir officers. He drew his criminal 
law from the Hindu sacred works or Shaqras; but as the former- 
rulers were Musalmans they had naturally introduced changes which 
custom had sanctioned and perpetuated. This accounts for the 
difference that long afterwards persisted between Hindu law and 
Maratha usage. 

To aid in the conduct of his goveniment, Shivaji established eight 
offices; 1st the Peshva or head manager whose ofiice was held by 
Moro Pant or Moreshvar Trjmbak Ihhgle; second the Muzumdar or 
general superintendent of finance iind auditor general of aecounts, 
whose office was held by AbTiji Sondev, subhedar of the province of 
Kalyan; third the Surnis or general record-keeper, superintendent of 
correspondence, examiner of letters; the office was held by Ai.rpaji 
Datto; fourth the Vdnknis or private record-keeper and superin¬ 
tendent of the household troops and establishment; the office was 
held by Datlajipaiit; fifth tire Sarnobat or chief captain of whom there 
were two, Prataprav Gujar over the cavalry and Yesaji Kahk over tire 
infantry; sixth thc^ D(dnr (ir minister for foreign affairs, an office ladd 
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by SoninMhpant; seventh the NydyadJmh or superintendent ol: jus¬ 
tice, an office ihanaged by Niraji Ravji and GomajI Naik; and eighth 
the Nydya Shdstri or expounder of Hindu law, an office held first by 
Shambhu Upadhja and afterwards by Raghunathpant. 

The officers at the head of tliese civil situations, except die 
Nydydclhish and Nydyn Shashi, held military coniinands and 
frequently had not leisure to superintend their duties. All therefore 
were aided by deputies called kdrbhuris, who often had power to 
fix the seal or mark of tlunr principals on public documents. When 
so empowered they were styled mutdliks. Each department and 
every disMct establishment had eight subordinate officers under 
whom were an adequate staff of assistants. These officers were, 
1st the Kdrbhdri, Miitdlik or Divan; 2nd the Muzurndar or auditor 
and accountant; 3rd the Fac^nis or Fa4navis deputy auditor and 
accountant; 4th the Sabnis or clerk sometimes styled daftarddr; 
5th the Kdrkhdnnis or commissary; 6th the Chitnis or correspondence 
clerk; 7th the Jdnuldr or treasurer in charge of all valuables except 
cash; and 8th the Potnis or cashkeeper. Attached to himself, Shivaji 
had a treasurer, a correspondence clerk, and an accountant besides 
a Fdrisnis or Persian secretai)". His clerk was a Prabhu named 
Balaji Avji, whose astuteness and intelligence were remarked by the 
English at Bombay on an occasion when he was sent there on business. 
Bajkrshnapaiit Hanmahte, a near relation of Shahaji’s head manager 
was Shivajfs accountant. On Shivaji’s enthronement at RaygacJ in 
1674 the names of such offices as were fonnerly expressed in Persian 
were changed to Sanskrt and some were marked by higher sounding 
titles. There was only one commander-in-chief for the infantry and 
cavairy and one Nydyddfmh or judgeh 

In May 1673 a detachment ol SliivajTs Muvlis surprised Parali 
about four miles south-west of Satara. Its capture put the Musalman 
garrisons on the alert, and Satara, a fort that had always been kept 
in good order by the Bijaphr government, which was next invested. 


1 Grant Duff’s Maratlias, 206-207. 'fire following staleuicut gives tlio names 
and the old and new titles of Sliivaji’s ministers in 1674 : 

Shivaji’s Mlnlslers, 1674. 


Name. 

Old Title. 

New Tiile. 

Moropant Pingle 

.. Peshva 

Mukhyu Pradinin 

Ramcliandmpant Bavdevkai 

,. Muzunidar 

Pant Aniatya. 

Annaji Datto 

,. Surnis 

.. Pant Sachiv. 

Dattajipant 

Vanknis 

Mtintri. 

Hambirrav Mohite 

,. Sarnobat 

■. Senapali. 

Janardanpant Haninantc .. 

Dabir .. 

Siunant. 

Balajipant 

Nyayadhish 

.. Nyayadhish. 

Raghunathpant 

Nyayashastri 

Panditrav. 
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sustained a siege of several months and did not surrender till the 
beginning of September. It is remarkable that this fort which had 
long, perhaps before the Adil Shahi Dynasty, been used as a state 
prison, often became the pri.son of Shivaji’s descendants in later years. 
The forts of Chahdan, Vaiidan, Pandavgad, Nahdgiri, and Tathvad 
all fell into Shivaji’s hands before the fair season*. In 1675 Shivaji 
again possessed himself of all the forts between Panhala in Ko'hapur 
and Tathvad. As soon as he was occupied in Kohkan and had 
carried down all the infantry that could be spared, Nimbalkar and 
Ghatge, the deshmukhs of Phaltan and Malavdh attacked Shivajfs 
garrisons, drove out the posts and recovered most of the open country 
for Bijapur**. In 1676 Shivaji for the third time took possession of the 
open country between Tathvad and Panhaja. To prevent future in¬ 
roads by neighbouring proprietors Shivaji gave orders to connect 
the two places by a chain of forts, which he named Vardhangad, 
Bhushangad, Sadashivgad, and Machhiiidragad. Although of no great 
strength they were well chosen to support his intermediate posts and 
to protect the highly productive tract within the frontier which they 
embraced. While engaged in this arrangement Shivaji was overtaken 
by a severe illness which confined him at Satara for several months. 
During this period he became cxtravagcntly rigid in the observance 
of religious forms, but he was at the same time planning the most 
important expedition of his life, the invasion of the Madras Karnafak**. 
The discussion of his legal claim to share in half his father’s Karnatak 
possessions and the possibility of making this a cloak for more 
extensive acquisitions in the south was a constant subject of consulta¬ 
tion^. While Shivaji was in the Karnatak a body of horse belonging 
to Ghatge and Nimbalkar laid waste Panhala in the south and 
retired plundering towards Karaci. A detachment from Shivaji’s army 
under Nilaji Katkar overtook them at Kuril, attacked and dispersed 
them, recovering much valuable property, which, as it belonged to 
his own subjects, Shivaji scrupulously restored®. 


In 1679, Shivaji’s son Sambhaji joined the Moghals®. Diler Khan 
the Moghal general, intent on making Sambhaji the head of a party 
in opposition to his father, sent a detachment of his army from before 
Bijapur which they had invested, accompanied by Sambhaji as Raja 

1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, 202. 

® Satara was captured on 27th of July and after the capture of Satara 
Shivaji installed his Guru in the neighbouring hill fort of Farali or Sajjangad, 
and guide.s still point out the tourists the seat on the top of the Satara hill 
from which Shivaji used to hold conversation with the saint across 
4 miles of the space (Sarkar-Shivaji p. 193 and p. 363). 

2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, 208. 

8 Grant Duff’s Marathas, 209. 

* Grant Duff’s Marathas, 213. 

B Grant Duff’s Marathas, 221. 

6 According to Sardesai, Sambhaji joined the Moghals in 1678 but the 
fort was captured in 1679 (Sardesai—New History of Marathas Vol. 1 
p. 251 and Sarkar—Shivaji p. 317). 
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of the Marathas, and took Bhupalgad in the Khanapui sub-division 
Shivaji’s easternmost o-utpost^. At the time of his death in 1680, 
Shivajl, who during the last two years of his life had become an ally 
of Bijapur against the Moghals, possessed that part of Satara of which 
the line of forts built from Tathvad to Panhala distinctly marked the 
eastern boundary. Shihganapur in the Man sub-division in the east 
with the temple of Mahadev was his hereditary indm village given 
by one of the Ghatges to his father ShahajI". Ramdas Svami, 
Shivaji's guru or spiritual guide, whose life and conduet seem to have 
deserved the universal praise of his countrymen, a few days before his 
death in 1682 January wrote to Sambhaji his elder son from Parali 
an excellent and judicious letter, advising him for the future rather 
than upbraiding him for the past, and pointing out the example of 
his father yet carefully abstaining from personal comparison*. 
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The name of Ramdas Svami is closely associated with many places 
in Satara region. On the completion of his all India pilgrimage he 
settled at Masur north of Karad near the river Krshna, in about 1644. 
After staying there for about three or four years he shifted to ChaphaJ 
where he continued his practice of celebrating the annual Rdmnavmi 
festival for which Shivaji, is reported to have made an annual grant 
of 200 lions or about Rs. 700. There is some controversy as to the 
nature of relationship between Ramdas and Shivaji as also about the 
exact year in which they met each other, one side advocating that 
Ramdas met Shivaji as early as in 1640 and initiated him into his 
favour, while the other advocating that the two could not have met 
each other earlier than in 1672'*. Even accepting the later year i.e. 
1672 as the one of their actual meeting it should be taken into account 
that their spheres of activity in which they worked for over thirty 
years, overlapped each other. Under the circumstances it is highly 
improbable that they might not have heard of each other. In fact 
there is ample indirect evidence to believe that the two held each 
other in high respect There is however no first hand evidence to 
prove that Shivaji ever took his inspiration from Ramdas for his 
political mission. Similarly there is also no first hand evidence to show 
that Ramdas’s teaching which had been first purely religious, 
developed a secular and political character later because he was 
influenced by Shivaji’s activities, It must be remembered that Ramdas 
started collating his famous Ddsbodh in 1654, the piece-meal composi¬ 
tion of which must have been done much earlier*. In 1676 Ramdas 
at the request of Shivaji came to stay at Parafi which soon came to 
be known as Sajjangad^. On Shivaji’s return from the Karnatak 

1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, 225. 

2 Grant DufFs Marathas, 231. 

3 Grant Duff’s Marathas, 238. 

^ G. S. Sardesai : New History of Marathas, VoJ. I, p, 266. 

® G. S. Sardesai : New History of the Marathas Vol. I, p. 265. 

* Patra-Sar-Sangraha—1039, 

Patra-Sar-Sangraha, 1864. 
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campaign in 1678 bliiviiji was apprised of the misconduct of his son 
Sambfiaji whereupon Shivaji asked him to go to Ramdas at Sajjangad 
and stay with him for some time, hoping of course that the association 
of the saint would bring alrout the required change in his son’s conduct. 
Unfortunately the hope was not realised, for Sariibhajl soon chose 
a moment to escape from Sajjangad with the object of joining Diler 
Khan. 


Alter Shivaji’s death, Rajaram his younger son was placed on tlie 
tlnone at Raygad by bis mother Soyarabai, wbo was supported by 
Shivaji’s confidential secretary Balaji AvjT. lie wrote letters in his 
own hand to the Killedtlr of Paiihala, calling upon him to keep a strict 
watch upon Sambhaji. The news of Shivaji’s deatli could not however 
be long concealed from Sambhaji, who killed the Killeildr, took 
)rossession of Panhala and prepared for a march on Raygad. Sendpaii 
Hambirrav Mohite who was near Karad, and who probably had no 
intimation of the plans at Raygad went over to Sambhaji. In the 
meantime two of Shivaji’s prominent ministers Moropant Pihgle and 
Annaji Datto who had supported the accession of Rajai'am were 
moving towards Panluija, apparently to prevemt Sambhaji from doing 
any mischief. Sambhaji however managed to capture and confine 
them both at Panhaja under a rigortais watch. Determined to put 
down Soyarabai and her suirporters, Sambhaji marched on RaygatJ 
and got possession of the capital on 18th June 1680, imtting Rajaram 
and Soyarabai in close confinement. In gratitude for this easy success 
he immediately made a formal grant to his family goddess Bhavani 
of ten thousand gold hons a year. Matters thus appeared to move 
smoothly. Moropant Pihgje died in October 1680 and Sambhaji 
appointed his son Nijopant to Peshs asliip. .Aimaji Datto was released 
and restored to his office. The formal coronation ceremony was 
])erformed on 10th January 1681 (Magh Shuddh 7, Shiva Charitra 
Fiadip p. 31). The disturbed atmosphere of Maharashtra appeared 
for a time to assume its normal tenorh 

At this time Akbar the son of Amahgzeb rose up in rebellion 
against his father and fled to Rajputana. Amahgzeb fought a battle 
with him at Ajmer and defeated him. Akbar who had been suirported 
by the Ratliocls of Rajputana under Durgadas fled with him to the 
south and came to the Deccan to seek the support of Sambhaji who 
exteud(;d his hospitality and accommodated him at Pali in Kohkan. 
The discomfited group of Shivaji’s statesmen again revived then* efforts 
and probably sought the supirort of Akbar in their designs against 
Sambhaji, who straightway communicated the whole plot to Sambhaji. 
His anger now knew no bounds with tire result that he instantly put 
the conspirators, like Airiiaji Datto, Balaji Avji and Hiroji Farjand to 
death. (August-September 1681). Soyarabai, the mother of 
Rajaram w'ho died soon after, was said to have been jroisoned under 
instructions from Sambhaji. Members of the Shirke family to which 
Soyarabai belonged also incurred the displeasure of Sambhaji who put 


1 Sardfisai : New Hijjtoq of tlie Maratlias. 
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many of them to death^. The massacre of Shivaji’s best men had 
a psychological reflex upoii Sambhaji who felt himself somewhat lonely 
with almost none on whom he could depend. At this stage he 
developed closer relationship with one Kavi Kalash, a kanoji Brahman 
coming from Prayag, who soon became his trusted and intimate 
friend. It appears that Sambhaji had known him long since the time 
of his return journey from Agra during the hfe time of Shivaji. The 
term Kavi Kalash came to be mutilated at the hands of his detractors 
into Qalusha which in Marathi meant a calumniator. 


On his accession to the throne, Sambhaji found tlrat his task was 
simply stupendous. On the Kohkan side he had to face the Sidis 
and the Portuguese who constantly harassed his j)ossessions in that 
region, while on the Deccan plateau he had to watch the movements 
of the Moghals under Azam, another son of Aurangzeb who had 
reached Aurangabad by that time. In the following year Moghal 
contingents were further strengthened by the arrival of prince 
Muazzam and Shahiibuddin and they ]>lanncd a three pronged attack 
on Sambhaji in Kohkan, Shahabuddin penetrating from the north 
near Kalyan, Muazzam marching from Belgahv across Ramsej ghnt 
and joining hands with the Portuguese at Goa and thus blockading 
liim from the south, and the Sidis co-operating with both cutting 
oflE the supplies and preventing them from reaching the Marafha forces 
which were to be trapped both from the north and the south. 
Simultaneously Azam was expected to distract the attention of 
Sambhaji by carrying on a foraging campaign into Baglan. For 
about three years Sambhaji was incessantly facing the difficult situa¬ 
tion and it must bo said to his credit, that he proved himself to be 
a worthy son of his father and foiled with great skill and adventure 
all the attempts of the Moghals, the Sidis and the Portuguese. There' 
is a reference that Durgadas helped him on the Surat side in this 
effort. Akbar, the rebel prince, wanted Sambhaji to join him in his 
north India campaign for the conquest of Delhi; but it is not surpris¬ 
ing that Sambhaji refused to move far away from his base of opera¬ 
tions, particularly when he had always reason to suspect some j)lo't 
formation against him at home. Disappointed. Akbar thereafter 
proceeded to Tran in February IfiS7. 


To turn to the Moghals : Aurangzeb was so enraged at the dis¬ 
comfiture of his forces that he is reported to have taken the cap off his 
head and thrown it on the ground taking a vow never to wear it until 
Sambhaji was overcome. He however decided to proceed against 
Adil Shalii and Kutb Shahi powers first with the object of destroying 
them before he could turn his attention to Sambhaji. Accordingly he 
ordered his army to proceed to Bijapur. Thereuijon Sambhaji resolved 
to harass Aurangzeb from the rear and with that object in view 

’ Marahii word ‘ Sliirkaii ’ meaning ‘ massacre ’ has been derived from this 
incident of the massacre of Shirkes. 
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concentrated his forces under KaVi Kalash at Panhaja and also asked 
Hambirrav to be watchful in that region. Sambhaji’s efforts to distract 
the attention of Aurahgzeb in this manner, however, did not prove 
effective probably because Sambhaji gave himself up to pleasure and 
slackened in his grip over the situation. Aurahgzeb was able to 
capture Bijapur towards the end of 1686 and Gojkonda next year and 
was now free to concentrate all his might against Sambhaji. For this 
purpose he encamped at Akluj^ on the banks of Bhima near Pandhar- 
pur. One of the old BijapCir generals Sharza Khan, a clever and 
watchful man, conversant with the terrain of the Maratha country who 
had now joined the Moghals, invaded the Satara disti’ict. Sambhaji’s 
senapati Hambirrav Mohite came to oppose him. An action was 
fought between them near Wai towards the end of 1687 in which 
Hambirrav lost his life on the battle field. A kind of encircling move¬ 
ment was now started against Sambhaji in all directions. He was 
surrounded by swarms of Moghal parties occupying the difficult 
passes and stopping communication between Panhaja and Raygad 
where Sambhaji was known to be moving. 

The hilly region below the Sahyadri range between Kolhapur and 
Satara were long held by the Shirkes who had become Sambhaji’s 
mortal enemies. They now played their game, watched Sambhaji’s 
movements and communicated them to the Moghal officers. For 
about a year after Hainbirrav’s death Sambhaji and Kavi Kalash 
struggled as best as they could. In November 1688 Sambhaji having 
learned that Shirkes had attacked Kavi Kalash and forced him to run 
away to Vishalgad for jirotection, rushed against them, forced them to 
take to their heels and joined Kavi Kalash at Vishajgad. Although 
Shirke was thus defeated, he came to know the movement of Sambhaji 
and lost no time in communicating them to the Moghals. On the 1st 
of February 1689 Sambhaji and Kavi Kalash started from Vishalgad 
and on their way to Raygad halted at Sangameshvar. No sooner 
was this known Shaikh Nizam of the Moghals lost no time in rushing 
thither from Kolhapur and seized them both alive, while many others 
ran away to RaygacF. Shaikh Nizam seated Sambhaji on his own 
elephant and the other captives were accommodated on horses and 
camels, all moving towards the Emperor’s camp via Amba Ghat. 
Auraiigzeb moved from Akluj to Bahadurgad'^ where the captives were 
presented before him. They were subjected to disgrace and severe 
ill-treatment at that place and then Sambhaji was offered survival on 
very humiliating terms. Sambhaji who was roused to .self-respect, 
spurned the offer and preferred a martyr’s death to a disgraceful 
existence. Aurahgzeb now ordered him to be put to death by cruel 
torture and this was effected at Koregahv on 11th March 1689, the 
Amavasyd day of Fatgiim, Saka 1610. 

r G. S. Sardepai ; New History of the Marathas, Vol, I, p. 313. 

2 Shiv Charitra Pradeep, pp. 34-35. 

8 Ditto 314. 
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Before turning to subsequent events it is necessary to understand 
the social effects of the constant warfare and consequent uncertainty 
prevailing in Maharashtra during this period. The system of 
administration which Shivaji had introduced gradually fell into decay, 
which first appeared in the army where Shivaji’s discipline and strict 
orders came to be neglected. When the horse took the field, stragglers 
were allowed to join, plunder was secreted, women followers who 
had been forbidden on pain of death were not only allowed but 
women were brought off from the enemy’s country as an established 
article of plunder and either kept as concubines or sold as slaves. 
The booty brought back by the commanders of the horse was too 
small for the pay of the troops. They took the field in arrears and 
leave to keep part of the plunder was a natural compensation for the 
regular pay allowed by Shivaji. As SambhajI had to incur heavy 
expenses, his favourite minister Kavi Kalash, raised the land-rent by 
the addition of various cesses. When he came to collect the revenue 
he found the receipts much less than they had been in the time of 
Shivaji though the assessments were nominally greater. The managers 
of districts were in consequence removed for what seemed to' him 
evident peculation. The revenue was farmed, many of the husband¬ 
men fled from their villages, and the approach of a vast army of the 
Moghals under Aurahgzeb helped to complete the prospect of ruin 
to the Maratha territory^ In 1685 during his campaign Sultan 
Muazzam lay at Vajva, and in the emperor’s name took possession of 
such parts of the country as he could overrun. Deeds still remain 
in which Muazzam confirmed in his own name grants of lands 
originally given by Bijapur generals. In October a pestilence broke 
out in his camp, swept off many of his men, greatly diminished his 
force. Still on receiving the emperor’s orders to reduce the 
south-west districts above the Sahyadris, formerly taken by Shivaji 
from Bijapur, he advanced without hesitation for that purpose^. In 
October 1686 Bijapur completely fell to Aurahgzeb, the Bijapur 
government came to an end, and its territories passed to the Moghals^. 
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1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, 246. 

2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, 250, 

2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, 206, In taking possession of a district the 
Moghals appointed two officers the fauzdar, a military and the khaha 
divan, a civil officer. The fauzdar, who was in command of a body of 
troops was charged with the care of the police and the protection of his 
division. He held, or, according to circumstances assumed, a greater or 
less degree of power. The regular amount allowed him for the main¬ 
tenance of the district establishment was about 25 per cent, of the 
government collections. The duties of the divan were entirely civil and 
he was entrusted with the collection of the revenue whether for the 
exchequer or on account of a fagirdar. The Moghal commander who 
received land grants or jagirs from the newly acquired territories seldom 
had lands permanently made over to them similar to the tenure by 
which the Maratha mansabdars held their possessions. The usual practice 
was to grant assignments for a term of years on specified districts for the 
support of their troops. 'Thus the fauzdars were on the footing of 
feudatories than the fagirdars. The fauzdars in conjunction with the 
divans farmed out the districts to the deshmukhs or desais and the divans 
realized the amount from them. Ditto, 267. 
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Tlie Maiatha munsubdurs on men of title who had been in the service 
of Bijapur, .sent professions of doty to the emperor, but showed no 
readiness to join his standard. 


The advantage which the Marritlia.s had gained by the extinction 
of Bijapur government was not neglected ; several detachments pushed 
forward and occupied a great part of the open country towards 
Bijapurh Tliis indiscriminate rush for the occupation of the extensive 
territory resulted in furtlier \\ eakening of the discipline in the Nlara^ha 
army. Though ruinous to Sambhaji s resources as head of an organized 
state, this increased looseness had a wonderful effect in spreading 
predatory jiower. Evt'iy lawless man and every disbanded soldier, 
Muharamedan oi’ IMaratha, who could command a horse and a spear, 
joined the Maratha parties, and such adventurers were often enriched 
by the plunder of a day. It must also be realised that tlie 
Moghal invasion of the Deccan was a challenge to the Maratlias whose 
spirit of independence was roused and stimulated by the prospects of 
a worthy ju'ize to their spirit of adventure. The multitude of horse¬ 
men nurtured by former wars was already too heavy for the resources 
of the Marafha state. The proportion of the best troops which was 
kept in the Imperial service would probably have soon enabled 
Aurahgzeb to supiness the forces of disorder had not the spirit of 
inde^ndence as also the love of war been kindled among the 
Marathas. A pride in the conquests of Shivaji, their confidence in 
the strength of the forts, the skill and bravery of many of the Maratha 
leaders, the ability and influence of many of the Brahmaiys, and the 
anger raised among Hindus by the odious poll-tax, e.xcited a fenuent 
which developed a nationalistic character for they felt that they were 
fighting for the ashes of their fathers and temyiles of their gods. It 
required a man of broader vi.sion than Aurahgzeb to deal with the 
new forces released by the spirit of the times, 

Am'ahgzeli Itad great military and financial sti’ength; he had 
considerable, local knowledge?, and in the first instance the same power 
of confirming or vvithliolding ]i<ueditary right as his predecessors 
ill conquest, 'rides, Mmmha, aiul jdgirs were bestowed and still more 
frequently promised witli a liberality greater than that of any former 
conqueror. Still, presumption, jealousy, and bigotry deprived him 
of many of those advantages. He was not fully aware of the strength 
of the people fired with the spirit of independence and determined 
for once to put an end to the spirit of religious intolerance of which 
ho himself was an example incarnate. Instead of crushing it by the 
aid of the established governments Aurahgzeb pulled down the two 
leading states of Golkonda and Bijapur and raised nothing in their 
place. He involved himself with enemies on every side ; he discharged 
the soldiery, rvliom, in addition to his own troops, he could not main¬ 
tain, and thus sent armies into the field against himself. He supposed 
that he was not only acquainted with the details of the arrangements 


1 Grant Duff’s Marathas. 267- 
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necessary in a newly conquered territory, lint capable of superintend¬ 
ing them. He placed little confidence in his agents, while at the same 
time he employed Muhammedans in situations for which policy and 
humanity alike advised the choice of Hindus. The confusion and 
disorder which followed could not be quieted by the emperor’s 
fancied wisdom or by the flattery and praises of his court and country¬ 
men. Marathas far from being dazzled by the pomp of the Moghal 
camp soon found the weak points in the magnificence of the emperor. 
The powerful Satara chiefs Daphlc, Ghatge, Mane, and Nimbalkar, 
during the siege of Bijapur hovered round the imperial eamp until the 
fall of the capital. They then withdrew to their estates, sending their 
agents with humble professions of duty, and in some cases attending 
themselves. Still from this time they became unsettled and joined 
the adventurous parties of their countrymen or submitted to the 
Moghals as circumstances invited or forced them. Few of those 
adventurers were independent of Samhhaji’s parties or of some of 
the local chiefs because the Moghal fauzdars troops were always too 
strong for an isolated adventurer. While their envoys were in the 
imperial camp professing obedience to Aurahgzeb, the chiefs often 
sent parties to plunder the Moghal districts. In case of discovery 
their Brahman agemt, who by bribery had secui-ed the patronage of 
some great man at the Moghal court was ready to answer for or to 
excuse the irregular conduct of his master’s followers. The Moghal 
fauzdars were told to please the Maratha chiefs on conditions that 
they agreed to serve the Moghals. The chiefs were negotiating with 
the fauzdar; their agents were intriguing at court; their own villages 
were secure; and their followers, hid under the vague name of 
Marathas, were making the Moghal rule unsettled in the country. 
The Moghal officers who had land assignments in the Deccan soon 
found that they could raise little revenue. Their corruption was 
increased by poverty, and the ofi'enders who in the first instance had 
plundered their districts by purchasing the connivance of the fauzdars, 
bribed the jdgirddrs at court with a part of the village. The hereditary 
rights and the family feuds which had before usefully served as an 
instrument of Government, in the general confusion of the period 
became a cause of increasing disorder. The intricate nature of some 
of the hereditary claims in dispute and the ingenuity of Brahmans who 
with their abihty to read and write and manage the daftar were usually 
the managers, made every case so plausible that the officers of 
Government found little difficulty in excusing or at least in palliating 
many acts (jf gross injustice to which they scandalously lent them¬ 
selves. The rightful owners had often reason for complaint; they 
absented themselves with their troops, joined the adventurers, and 
when induced or compelled to come in, they boldly justified their 
behaviour by the injustice they had suffered. 

When an hereditary office was forfeited or became vacant in 
any way the Moghal government selected a candidate on whom it 
was conferred; but the established premium of the exchequer was 
upwards of six and a half years’ purchase or precisely 651 per cent, on 
one year’s emoluments, one-fourth of which was made payable at the 
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time of delivering the deed and the remainder by instalments. 
Besides this tax the clerks exacted an infinite number of fees or 
jrerquisites all of which lent encouragement to confiscations and 
new appointments. The emperor, weighed down by years, was soon 
overwhelmed with jiressing cares ; his ministers and their underlings 
were alike negligent and corrupt; even after deeds and papers were 
prepared years passed before the orders they contained were carried 
outh Aurahgzeb .sjrent some time for the settlement and restoration 
at Bijapur. During tliis time his arms were everywhere .successful. In 
Sambhaji’s Deccan districts nothing but the strong forts remained 
unsubdued (1689), The Moghal troops had possessed themselves 
of Tathvad and tlie range of forts built by Shivaji between that 
jilace and Panhaja, and Aurahgzel) was now preparing to enter on 
a regular plan for reilucing the whole of the forts, as, in his opinion, 
this was all that remained to complete the conquest he had so long 
meditated. His plans were thwarted by the terrible outbreak of 
plague which forced him to leave Bijapur and pass north to Akluj 
in Sholapur. 

®As has been said before, Sambhriji was surprised at Sahgameslivar 
in 1689 and \vas carried in triumph to Aurangzeb’s camp and subse¬ 
quently met a heroic death. At Raygad, on the news of his death, his 
younger brother Rajaram was declared regent during the minority 
of Sambliaji’s son Shivaji afterwards known as Shahu. In 1689 Raygai,! 
the Maratha cajiital fell to the Moghals and young Shivaji and his 
mother YesubSi were nuule jrrisoners and taken to the Moghal camp. 
ShivipTs sword RhavanI and the sword of Afzal Khan were taken 
by the Moghals. Yesuliai and her son found a friend in Begam 
Saheb the daughter of Aurafigzeb, and the emperor himself became 
partial to the boy whom he named Shahu. Undaunted by the 
calamities the Marathas resolved to figlit with the Moghals by dividing 
their own forces and thus widely extending the field of military opera¬ 
tions. Rajaram moved from place to place and afterwards made Jihji 
about eighty miles south-west of Madras his head-quarters. In 
a fresh arrangement of state offices made at this time Santaji Ghorpaqle 
the oldest representative of the Kajrshi family was made senapati and 
was to act as a roving general between Kolhapur and Jihji. He was 
dignifiiTl with the title of Hindu Rav MdmUikdt Mnddr. He was also 
entrusted with a new standard called the jaripatkfi or Golden Streamer, 
and in imitation of the imirerial officers of the highest rank he was 
authorised to beat the nnuhat or large drum and assume various 
1. Orant Duff’s Mar.athas,270-273. 

“ The Marathas gained their first signal victory over the Moghals on 4th June, 
1690, when they eapfured Sliarza Khan near Satara with his family, 4,000 liorses 
aiul tile entire camp and baggage of his array, after .slaying 1,.500 of his men. 
Then they recovered several forts namely Prabalgad, Roliida, Rajgad and Torna 
In 1692 there was a renewal of Xtarathu activity and their success was con- 
.spicuou.s in many quarters such as the recovery of Panhala. The disaster of 
Sharza Klian in 1690 conipelled the emperor to occupy the Satara district 
in force, which led to freijuent but indecisive conflicts with Santaji Ghorpade, 
who had made the Maliadev hill the hase, and used to raid far to the south and 
the east (Sarkar In Cambridge History Vol. IV pp. 293-94). 
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other signs of rank. Rajarani at this time created a new office called 
pratinidhi or the King’s representative and conferred it on Pralhad 
Niraji who at this time was the soul of the Maratha cause. 

While Rajaram was at JinjI, Ramchandrapant Bavdekar who held the 
post of Amatya was given the title of Huhnat Panhd and was placed 
in charge of all the forts. He was given all powers of government, 
and under him was placed Parshuram Trimbak who from the humble 
situation of hereditary kulkarni of Kinhai had brought himself into 
notice and had given proofs of intelligence and spirit. These officers 
used great exertions in restoring forts and giving spirit and zeal to 
the garrisons. Ramchandrapant moved from place to place, but fixed 
his principal residence at Satara, where, by the aid of his head writer 
Shahkaraji Narayan Gandekar, lie not only attended to every military 
disposition, hut regulated the revenue and established order. He had 
raised troops of his own and had cut off several straggling jrarties of 
Moghals before Santaji and Dhanaji returned from Jinji. When they 
joined him Ramchandrapant proposed a plan for surprising the 
fnuzfUlr at Wai to which, Santaji greatly pleased immediately agreed, 
took the fmizddr with all his troops prisoners, and in their stead 
established a Maratha post. The presence of Santaji and Dhanaji 
inspirited Ramchandrapant’s men and he stirred his captains to follow 
their example. He sent them to make their established collections, 
the chauth and sardeshmukhi, as they were termed, from the Moghal 
territory, and under the encouragement of success, his officers added 
a third contribution for themselves under the head of ghasdSna or 
forage money. In this manner a new army was raised whose leaders 
wore Pavar, Tliorat, and Afoje. Rajaram gave them honorary 
presents and rewards ; the title of Vishvasriiv wiis conferred on Pavar, 
of Dinkarrav on Thorat, and of Shamsher Bahadur on Atole. 
Ramchandrapant was j^ai ticidarly partial to the Dhangars or shepherds, 
a great number of whom served among his troops; and many of the 
ancestors of those who afterwaixls became great chiefs in the empire 
began their career under Ramchandrapant. Shahkaraji Narayan, 
known as an able officer, received charge of Waih Jinji in which 
Rajaram was besieged fell to the Moghals in January 1698. But 
a few days before the fall, Rajaram was allowed to escape and came 
in safety to Vishalgad in Kolhapur‘S. In 1699 Rajaram remained lor 
a short time at Satara which at the recommendation of Ramchandra¬ 
pant he made the seat of government and then passed north with his 
army plundering'^ On hearing of Rajaram’s return, Aurahgzeb 
marched west from Brahmapuri in Sholapur and encamped under the 
fort of Vasantgad about seven miles north-west of Karad. Batteries 
were prepared and in three days the garrison surrendered. The 
emperor named the fort Kalied-i-fateh or the Key of Victory and was 
much pleased with his success. Aurahgzeb marched for Satara, 
a movement wholly unexpected by the Marathas, who, filled with the 

1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 28(i. 

2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 293. 

s Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 290. 
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idea that Panhala in Kolliapiir was about to be besieged, 
had directed all their preparations towards its defence. The 
provisions in Satara fort were not enough to stand more 
than a two month’s siege. This neglect roused the suspicion 
that Ramchandrapant had puqaosely left it unprovided. Of this 
suspicion Aurahgzeb took advantage, and when during the 
siege, in consequence of Rajaram’s illness, Ramchandrapant was 
called to Sinhgad in Poona, Aurahgzeb wrote a letter wliich 
fell into the hands of Parashuram Trimbak and widened the breach 
which had for some time existed between him and Ramchandrapant, 
On arriving before Satara Aurahgzeb pitched his tents to the north of 
the fort on the site of the present village of Karanja, Azam Shah 
was stationed at a village on the west side which has since borne the 
name of Shahapur. Sharza Khan invested the south side and Tarbiyat 
Khan occupied the eastern quarter; and chains of posts between 
the different camps effectually secured tlie blockade. The fort which 
occupies the summit of a very steep hill of moderate height, and whose 
defences consist of a sheer scarp of over forty feet topped hy a stone 
wall, was defended by Prayagji Prabhu Havildar, who had been reared 
in the service of Shivaji. He vigorously opposed the Moghals, and 
disputed every foot of ground as they pushed forward their advanced 
posts. As soon as they Iregan to gain any part of the hill he with¬ 
drew his troops into the fort and rolled huge stones from the rock 
above, which did great exetulion, and, until they threw up cover, 
were as destructive as artilleiy. In spite of Prayagji’s efforts the 
blockade was completed. All communication with the country round 
was cut oft'; and as the small stock of grain was soon exhausted, the 
besieged must have been forced to surrender had not Parashuram 
Trimbak, who had thrown himself into the fort or Parali, bought 
the connivance of Azam Shah and brought provisions to the besieged. 
The divisions on the west and .south faces raised batteries, but the 
grand attack was directed against the north-east angle, one of the 
strongest points with a total height of sixty-seven feet of which 
forty-two were rock and twenty-five were masonry. 

Tarbiyat Khan undertook to mine this angle, and at the end of 
four months and a half (1700) completed two mines. So confident 
of success were the Moghaks, that the storming party was readily 
formed, but concealed as much as possible under the brow of the 
hill from the view of tlie garrison, Aurahgzeb was invited to view 
the spectacle, and to diaw the garrison towards the bastion emperor 
moved off from that side so that when the match was ready, 
hundreds of the Marathas, drawn by his splendid retinue crowded 
to the rampart. The first mine was fired. It murst several fissures 
in the rock, and caused so violent a shock that a great part of the 
masonry was thrown inwards and crushed many of the garrison in 
its ruins. The storming party in their eagerness advanced nearer; 
the match was applied to the train of the second and larger mine, but 
it was wrongly laid and burst out with a dreadful explosion, destroy¬ 
ing, it is said, upwards of 2,000 Moghals on the spot. Prayagji the 
Maratha commandant was buried in the ruins caused by the first 
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explosion close to a temple dedicated to' the goddess Bhavani, but 
was afterwards dug out alive. His escape was considered a lucky 
omen, and under other circumstances might have done much to 
inspirit the garrison to prolong the defence. But as Azam Shah 
could no longer be persua<led to allow grain to pass into the fort, 
proposals of surrender were made through him, and the honour of 
the capture which he so ill-deserved was not only assigned to him, 
but the p’ace received his name and was called by the emperor 
Azam Tara. Satara surrendered on 21st April 1700. Immediately 
on the fall of Satara, Parali was invested. The siege lasted till the 
beginning of June, when, after a good defence, the garrison left the 
fort. The fort was called by the emperor Nauras Tara. As the 
south-west monsoon burst with great violence, the Moghal army, 
which was unprepared, suffered much distress and hardship before 
the camp could be moved from the hills. After much loss both of 
baggage and of life, the army reached Khavaspur on the banks of the 
Man in Sfitara, where the rains are comparatively light'. 

A raid of Rajaram’s against Jalna about fifty miles east of Auranga¬ 
bad was met so vigorously by Zulfikar Khan, the only Moghal general 
of whom the Marathas then stood in fear, that Rajaram was forced 
to fly. So hot was the pursuit that though he managed to c’seape 
he died of exhaustion at Sinhgad near Pooija on 3rd March 1700, 
more than a month before the fall of Satara®. The news of Rajaram’s 
death was received in the emperor’s camp at Satara with great rejoic¬ 
ing. Tarabai, Rajaram’s’ elder widow, who, with the aid of 
Ramchandrapant Amatya had immediately assumed the government 
for her son Shivaji a boy of ten, raised Parashuram Trimbak to the 
rank of Pratinidhi, and placed him in general charge of all the forts. 

1 arabai had no fixed residence®. The miinkaris began to profess 
obedience to the descendant of Shivaji and sometimes joinecl his 
standard, but they always plundered on their own account when 
opportunity olIerecR. 

Aurahgzeb, whose reign was prolonged beyond all expectation, 
persevered to the last in his fruitless endeavours to stifle Maratha 
independence. In 1701 besides several other forts in Poona and 
Kolhapur, Chandan, Vandau and Pandugad surrendered to his officers®. 
But these apparently vigorous efforts were unsubstantial; there was 
motion and bustle without zeal or efficiency. The empire was 
unwieldy, its system relaxed, and its officers corrupt beyond all 
example. It was inwardly decayed, and ready to fall to pieces as 
much by its inherent weakness as by the corroding power of the 
Marathas whom the Mohammedan wars had trained to arms, 
Though the weakness of the government tempted them to plunder, 

1 Grant Duff’s Marathas^ 299-300. 

" Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 300. 

8 Grant Duff’s Maratlias, Vol. I, 301. 

■t Grant Duff’s Marathas, 302. 

® Grant Duff's Marathas, 303; Elliot and Dowson, V, 370. 
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CHAPTER 2. the Marathus lauJ not yet the feeling of conquerors. There was 

— a common sympathy hut no common effort; their military spirit was 

Muslim'rui.e oweited by plunder, more than by patriotism. Many enjoyed greater 

Mo'^lials advantages under the weak Moghals than they were likely to enjoy 

rawhoi’s ^Regenej/Strong Maratba government and these were eager that 
1700-1707. ^ war should not cease. Many Moghal officers in charge of districts 

were in the pay of both parties, and they also had no wish that the 
confusion should end. Parties of Marathas in the service of the 
Moghals met, rioted, and feasted with their countrymen, and at 
parting or when passing within hearing of each other used to mock 
the Muhammedans by uttering an praise be to Alla, 

and praying for long life to the glorious Alamgir whose mode of 
warfare made their life so easy. 


.Some of the Moghal officers were anxious to negotiate a peace 
and Kam Bakhsha, the favourite son of the emperor, whose early 
plans were directed to the establishment of an independent kingdom 
at Bijapur, contrived to obtain the emperor’s consent to open 
a negotiation with Dhanaji Jadhav. Overtures were begun by 
proposals for releasing Shalm, the son of Sambhaji. The negotiations 
proceeded and for a few days Aurahgzeb had been brought to agree 
to pay ten per cent, of the whole- revenue of the si.x siibhas of the 
l>eccan as sardcshnmkhi for which the Marathas were to engage to 
maintain order with a body of horse. On the news of the concession, 
the Marathas, who, notwithstanding their predatory practices were 
exceedingly eager to have any right formally recognised, flocked to 
Dhanaji’s camp. With their increasing numbers their e,\pectations 
and tluur insolence rose. Their tone changed from prayer to demand, 
they crowded ncuir th(' camp, and svhen they reipiired honorary 
dresses for seventy officers, Aurangzeb suspected treaclicry, broke 
off the negotiations, and recalled his ambassador. Soon after he left 
the Maratha camp the Moghal ambassador was attacked, and as this 
confirmed the ciuperor’s suspicion of treachery he withdrew to the 
cast.’ 


In 1705 larrd>ai went to live at Pauha|a in Kolhapur and admitted 
Bamchandrapant to a very large share of power. In the following 
year VasahtgaiJ an<l Salara were taken by the Pratinidhi, Parashuram 
Trimbak. Satara u as surprised by the artifice of a Brahman named 
Annajipant. This man had escaped from prison at [ihji and assumed 
the character of a mendicant devotee. He fell in with a party of 
Moghal infantry marching to relieve the Satara garrison, amused them 
with stories and songs, obtained alms from them, and so ingratiated 
himself with all that they brought him with them, admitted him 
into the fort and in reward for his wit allowed him to live there. 
Anpajipant, who had been a writer attached to a body of Mavli 
Infantry, saw that with the aid of a few of his old friends the place 
might be surprised. He watched his chance, told Parashuram 


1 Grant Dnff’.s Marathas, 306. 
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Trimbak of bis design, and having introduced a body of Mavlis into CHAPTER 2. 

the fort the enterprising man seized the opportunity to put every - 

man of the garrison to the sword.^ History. 

Mabatiia Rule. Marahia Rule. 

Auhanczeh nuio in 1707. By the advice of Zulflkar Khan Aurahg- Shahu, 1707-1749. 
zeb’s second son, prince Azam Shah, determined to release Shahu and 
promised that if he sueceeded in establishing his authority and conti¬ 
nued steadfast in his allegiance he should receive the tract conquered 
from Bijapur by his grandfather Shivaji with an additional territory 
Iretween Bhima and Godavari-. On Shahu’s approach Tarabfii, 
unwilling to lose the power she had so long held, pretended to believe 
liim an impostor imd determined to oppose him. The first encounter 
between Shahu and Tarabai’s forces under Dhanaji Jiidhav and 
Parashurampant Pratinidhi took place at Khed where Shahu got an 
easy victory on 12th October 1707, because Dhanaji feeling that 
Shahu’s cause was just, did not fight and the Pratiiridhi finding himself 
single-handed withdrew from the field and fled to Satara, Shrihu 
proceeded towards Shirval which guarded the way towards Rohida 
fort, Tarribai had assigned to Shaiikaraji Narayun Sachiv, the work of 
guarding the western hilly region round about. He was one of those 
who had expressed his loyalty towards Tarabai by taking an oath on 
boiled rice and milk (Malhar Ramrao Chitpis : Tharale Shalni 
Maharaj p. 14). Slulhu invited Shahkaraji to sec him for a talk, 
but he would not go. Shahu then himself decided to see him. 

Shahkaraji made all possible efforts to avoid him but finding his 
position rather critical, and himself divided Iretween the conflict of 
loyalties, he suddenly put an end to his life'*, rather than prove unfaith¬ 
ful to the oath that lie had taken. Thereupon Shahu went to console 
his aggrieved widow and promised to continue her son Naro Shaiikav 
in her husband’s post, and confinned Shaiikaraji’s Mutalik in his office 
as before. This measure firmly secured to Shahu the support of 
Pant Sachiv’s party who never afterwards departed from their 
allegiance to him. Shahu further proceeded to the South and took 
Chandan Vandan. Tarabai now assigned the task of defending 
Satara to Pratinidhi and herself fled to Panhalii for secnrity ancl 
thence subsequently to Malvaii. Shahu on approaching Satara 
seized the families of all who were acting against him and sent 
an order to Parashuram Trimbak to surrender Satara. Parashuram 
did not obey, but Shaikh Mirah a Muhammedan officer who 
commanded under him confined him and gave up the forP. On 

1 Grant Duff’.s Maratlias, 308. 

^ Grant Duff’s Marathas, 314. 

Grant Duff .says that lie performed Jal Samadki or water death, a form 
to which Hindu devotees were partial. The victim seated himself on a wooden 
platfonn supported in deep water by earthen pots with their mouths turned 
down, .Small holes were bored in the earthen pots and the platform sank. 

(Cirant Dull' Vel. I, p. 320). Whatever the truth about, the manner of 
Shankaraji’s death, the dates and the .sequence given by Duff are wrong. 

Shankaraji met his death in 1707. 

t Grant Duff’s Marathas, 'Vol. I, 315. 
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CHAPTER 2. gaining possession of Satara, Sliahu formally seated himself on the 
the throne on 12th January 1708. (Marathi Daftar, llumfrl I. p. 118. 

Marvtha'^^Rule by V. L. Bhave). Cadadhar Pralhad was appointed Pratinidhi 

Shahu, 1707-1740. Bahiropant Pihgle was made Peshva. Dhanaji Jadhav was 
confirmed in his rank of Sempali or chief captain and the right of 
making collections in several districts was entrusted to him. In the 


prevailing confusion the revenue was realised on no fixed principle, 
but was levied as opportunity presented itself in the manner of 
contribution. The princixral writers employed by Dhanaji in revenue 
affairs were Abaji Purandarc, accountant of Sasvad near Poona, 
and another Brahmaii accountant originally belonging to Shrivardhan 
in Janjira, a village claimed by the Sicii, which he had left for a career 
as early as in 1689 if not earlier. Since then he held different posts 
as Sar-Subhedar of Poona (Sardesai ; Marathi Riyasat 5, Punya 
Shloka Shahu p. 50) and Daulatabad, and playecl an important 
part in the War of Independence as a mediator between the Moghal 
and the Maratha camps and occasionally extended a helping hand to 
Shahu during his long j^eriod of confinement. In the course of 
his activities he came to be associated with P'urandares of Sasva^l 
and was therefore reconnnended to Dhanaji by Abaji Purandarc 
and Parashuram Trimbak, The name of the Shrivardhan account¬ 
ant, afterwai'ds famous as the ff)under of the Pe.shva’s power, was 
BalajI Vishvanath Bhatt. Shortly afterwards Dhanaji Jadhav was 
deputed towards Khandesh for fighting with the Moghals and Shahu 
himself proceeded to the south towards Panhaja and VishalgacJ. 
Having captured the forts he turned his attention towards Raiiganii 
which was defended by Ramchandrapant on behalf of Tarabai. On 
the approach of the rainy season Shahu’s army was cantoned at 
Panhala. Dhanaji however was not destined to see him as he met 
his death at Vadgahv on the banks of the river Vania, as he was 


returning after finishing his Khandesh campaign. (27th June 1708) 


(Sardesai ; Marathi Riyasat, Punya Shloka Shahu p. 53). During 
this period Shahu neglected no preparations to enable him to reduce 
his rival. Among other expedients he made an unsuccessful applica¬ 
tion to Sir Nicholas Waite, the Governor of Bombay for a supply of 
guns, ammunition, European soldiers, and moneys. 


At the opening of the fair season, after holding the Dasara holiday, 
preparations were made to renew the war against Tarabai (1709). 
But about that time an agreement with the Moghals waived the 
question of hereditary claim and made the reduction of 
Tarabai less important to Shahu". Daud Khan Panni, whom 
Zulfikar Khan left as his deputy in the Deccan, settled with 
such Maratha chiefs as acknowledged Shahu’s authority, with 
certain reservations, to allow them one-fourth of the revenue, at the 
same time reserving the right of collecting and paying it through 
his own agents. Daud Klum’s intimacy with most of the Maratha 
chiefs, his connection with Zulfikar Khan, and the terms of friendship 


1 Bruce’s Annals in Grant Duff’s Maratlia-S, Vol. 1, 318. 

2 Grant Duff’s Maratlias, Vol. I, 319. 
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lK;t\vecii Ziilfikar and Shahu, not only presei-vcd Shahu’s ascendancy, CHAPTER 2. 
but, except in instances wliere independent plundering bands occa- ~ 
sionally appeared, secured a fairly correct observance of the terms mah\tha*^ule 
of the agreement. At the close of 1709 Shahu returned to Satara shahu, 1707-1749. 
and married two girls, one from the Mohite and the other from 
the Shirke family. His other two wives who were married to him 
while in Aurahgzeb’s camp were with bis mother at Delhi, where 
one of them, the daughter of Shinde shortly afterwards died. 

During this i^eriod Balaji Vishvanath always acted as the righthand- 
man of shahu. This brought on Balaji the keen jealousy of 
Dhanaji’s son Chandrasen Jadhav, and of several others in his service. 

In 1710, the army had scarcely returned to Satara, when Tariibai 
encouraged by the commandant of Panhaja, marched from Malvan in 
Ratniigiri reinforced by the troops of Phond Savant, and made Panhala 
and the neighbouring town of Kolhapur her residence. Her hopes 
were now raised as Chandrasen Jadhav left Shahu and joined Tarabai 
under circumstances to be narrated later for over three years. 

Tarabiu held her i)a.sition firmly at Panhala and Shahu was in no 
mood to disturb lier; but in 1714 coup d’etat at Kolhapur in which 
Tarabai and her son Shivaji were put into prison and Rajasbai and 
her son Sarnbhajl were placed on the throne (1714). Ht is believed 
that Ramchandrapant who was never fully trustee! by Tarabai had 
a hand in this court revolution. Whatever the truth, there is no 
doubt that Ramchandrapant exerted himself with renewed vigour 
to reorganise the administration at Kolhapur and uphold the claims 
of Sambhaji as a rival to Shahu. Still so long as Daud Khan’s 
government continued Shahu was secured in the ascendancy. He 
was surrounded by most of the experienced ministers and had acquired 
a name for himself by his conciliatory disposition. It has already been 
said that he had won over Sachiv to his side. But he was not equally 
successful in binding to his interest all the members of the Pratinidhi’s 
family. In 1713, Shahu released Parashuram Trimbak, restored 
his honours by the removal of Gadadhar Pralhad, and con¬ 
firmed him in his formal charge of Vishalgad and its dependencies. 

The Pratinidhi sent his eldest son Krshnaji Bhaskar to assume the 
management of tin; fort and district, but he had no sooner obtained 
possession than he revolted, tendered his services to Sambhaji and 
w.is made Pratinidhi at Kolhapur. On this defection Parashuram 
Trimbak was again thrown into confinement, and Shahu, under the 
belief that the revolt had been encouraged by him, intended to have 
put him to death but was dissuaded from his design by the timely 
mediation of Khando Balia}-. In consequence of changes at the 
imperial court, Daud Khan was removed from the government of 
the Deccan and the agreement between the Moghals and the 
Marathas was dissolved. Chandrasen Jadhav, who on the death of 
his father Dhanaji Jadhav had been appointed chief captain, was 


1 According to Jadunatli Sarkar Tarabai was removed from administration 
and licr place was taken by Rajas Bai in tfi'c year 1712 (Cambridge History, 
Vol. IV, p. 392). 

“ Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 321. 
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sent from Satara M’ith a considerable army and directed to levy tlie 
chauth, sardeshmukhi, and f^iasdmid from the Moghal districts. Me 
was attended by his father’s accountant Balaji Vishvanath who was 
now charged with collecting and appropriating a share of the 
revenue for Shrdm, a situation of control which, under no circum¬ 
stances, was likely to be favourably viewed by Chandrasen. The 
(jid jealousy was increased tenfold, and in a dispute about a deer 
run down Iry one of Bajaji’s horsemen, the suppressed hatred burst 
forth. Balaji was forced to flee for his life. He fled first to Sasvad 
in Poona but the Sachiv’s agent at Sasvad tlid not think it prudent to 
jnotect him. With a few followers, amongst whom were his sons 
Bajirav and Chimaji, Balaji attempted to cross to Pandugad, a fort 
in the opposite valley, but Chandrasen’s horsemen were already on 
his track searching for him everywhere. In this extremity he 
contrived to hide for a few days until two Maralhas, Pilaji Jadhav 
and Dhumfil, then common ca\ aliers in his service, by their influt nee 
with their relations, gathered a small troop of horse, and promised 
at the risk of their lives to carry him and his sons to the mdchi or 
village attached to the hill fort of Pandnga^. When Shahu heard 
of this (juarrel between Chandrasen and Balaji he carefully considerc;d 
the w'hole case and resolved to extend protection to Balaji. Thereupon, 
Chandrasen demanded of Shrihu that Bajaji should be given up, and in 
case of refusal threatened to renounce his allegiance. Sh^m, though 
not prepared to punish this insolent demand, refused to give up 
Balaji and sent orders to Haibatriw Nimba]kar Sar Lashkar, then 
near Ahmadnagar, at once to march on Satara. Meanwhile Balaji 
Vishvanath was in Pandugad siirrounded by the Senapati’s troops, 
llaibatrilv, who was annoyed that h(' had not been made Senapati 
and was incensed at Chandrasen’s behaviour, eagerly obeyed the 
order to march against him. Hearing of Haibatrav’s arrival at 
Phaltau Chandrasen quitted Pandugad and marched to Devur about 
fifteen miles to the south-east. The armies met, Chandrasen was 
defeated, retired to Kolhapur, and from Kolhapur he went to meet 
Chin Kilich Khmi Nizam-ul-inulk, the Moghal viceroy of the Deccan, 
l)y whom he was well received and rewarded^ Chandrasen for 
revenge and Nizam-id-mulk who was disposed to favour the cause 
of Sambhaji and desirous of suppressing the ravages of Shahu’s officers 
sent an army against Haibalrav. To support him, Shahu sent for¬ 
ward a body of troops under Biilaji Vishvanath whom he now 
dignified with the title of send karte i.e. organiser of the army. 
A battle was fought near Purandhar in Poona, in which the advantage 
claimed by the Marathas is contradicted by their subsequent retreat 
to the Srdpa pass twenty miles south of Purandhar. A detachment 
of Marathas from the Moghal army took possession of the Poona 
district. At length an accommodation was made, hostilities ceased, 
and the Moghals returned to Aurangabad. When the war was over 
the emperor Farrukhsiyar appointed Shahu to the command of 10,000 
horse. But for seventeen months the policy and vigour of Nizam- 
ul-Mulk greatly controlled the Marathas-. During the rains of 1714 

r Grant Dutl’.s Maratlia.s, 189-191. 

- Grant Ilutl's Maralbas, Vol. I, 331. 
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tlie Maratlias resuincil their depredatioiis. AH tlic dcshnmkhs and CHAPTEB 2. 
dcshpandcs in tlic Moghal districts of Maharashtra fortified their Ui^or 
villages on pretence of defending themselves, hut they frequently Hcik. 

joined or aided their countrymen of whatever party in escape, shahu, 1707-1749, 
defence, and concealment^. 

As Nizam-ul-inulk favouretl the Kolhapur party, Sainbhaji’s 
influence rose and Shahu’s fell. Tire Ghorpades, both of Kfipslii and 
Mudho], joined the Kollrapvir party. Sidoji Ghoryrade, the son of 
Bahirji and nephew of the famous SantajI also declared for 
Sambhaji, but, along with his ally the Navvfdj of Savanur was too 
intent on his schemes of eonqnest and plunder to quit the Karnatak-. 

Krishijarav Khafavkar, a Hraliman, raised to power by the Moghals, 
took post about the Mahrulev hills within Satara limits, and without 
joining either Satara or Kolhapur plundered the eountry on his own 
account. Daniaji Thorat, a lawless upstart of the Kolhaprir party who 
acknowledged no chief but his old patron Riimehandrapant, levied 
contributions in Poona. Udaji Ghavhan, another of Ramchandra- 
pant’s officers took the mud fort of Rattis Sbirala about twenty miles 
south of Karad, and in a short time became so formidable that 
Shahu was glad to enter into a compromise by conceding the chauth 
of Shirala and Karad, which Udiiji long continued to receive as 
a personal allowance. Several other petty wasters declared for 
Sambhaji. Among these the most formidable was Kanhoji Ahgre who 
then held the coast from Savantva<;ll to Roml^ay, and was spreading 
his power over the province of Kalyan in Thana. So great was the 
anarchy that, without a sudden change of fortune and greater 
efficiency in Shahu’s government, his authority over the Mariithas 
must soon have ceased. Balaji Vishvanath instilled some vigour 
into his counsels and began to lead in public affairs. He set out to 
reduce Damajl Tliorat; but, together with his frient Abaji Purandhare, 
and his two sons Biijirav and Chimaji, he was treacherously seized 
by Thorat and thrown into confinement. After many indignities their 
ransom was settled and jraid by Shahu who now applied to the Sachiv 
to suppress Tliorat. The Sachiv and his manager advanced against 
Thorat, but they too were defeated and thrown into confinement. At 
the same time two other expeditions were prepared at Satara, one 
under the Peshva Bahiropant Piiigle which went to guard the Koiikaii 
and repel Ahgre and the other commanded by Balaji Vishvanath was 
ordered to suppress Krishnarav Khapivkar. Krishnarav had become so 
bold that he marched to Aundh alrout ten miles south of Khafav, to 
meet Shahu’s troops. He was totally defeattal principally through 
the bravery of Shripatrav, the second son of Parashuram Trimbak, 
the Pratinielhi, whose father had urged lum to perform some action 
which might wipe away the misconduct of his elder brother and 

1 Grant Duff’s Mnratlius, Vol. I, p. 325. Kfiandcrav Dabliade who acknow¬ 
ledged Shahu as his chief and had established himself alrout Nanded in Itajpipla, 
carried on depredations at this time hi Gujarat. 

- About this time Sidoji gained a great acquisition in the fort of Sondur, 
a place of singular strength within twenty-five miles of Belari. Grant Duff’s 
Marathas, Vol. I, 325. 
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CHAPTER 2. procure his fathcT'’s release. Shahu accordingly once more restored 
the Pratinidhi to liberty and rank. Krishnarav submitted, was 
Mahatha'^^Rtjle pardoned, and received the village of Khatav. This success was of 
Shahu, 1707-1749. considerable importanee, but a like good fortune did not attend the 
Balaji Vishvanath Peshva’s expedition. Bahiroirant was defeated and made prisoner 
Peshva, by Ahgre who took Lohagad and Rajmaclii in West Poona, and was 
1713-1720. reported to be marehing on Satara. All the force that could be 
spared was gathered to oppose him. It was placed under Balaji 
Vishvanath whose former conneetion with Ahgre would, it was hoped, 
lead to some settlement. Bfijaji’s negotiations were successful, and 
Ahgre, on condition of large cessions' in the Kohkaii, gave up his 
Deccan conquests e.xcept Rajmachi, renounced Sambhaji, released 
the Peshva, and agreed to maintain the cause of Shahu. As Balaji 
jjerformed this serviee entirely to Shfdiu’s wishes, on his return to 
Satara he was received with great distinction, and in consequence of 
the failure of Bahiropant Pihgle, that minister was removed from 
the dignity of Mnkhya Frudhan and Bfdaji appointed Peshva in his 
stead (1714)'". His friend Abaji Purandare was confirmed as his 
chief agent or vntfalik and Ramajipant Bhanu an ancestor of the 
celebrated Nana Fadnavis as his fadnavis'. After the desertion of 
Chandrasen Jadhav, Manfiji More had received clothes of investiture 
as chief captain or Sendpati, but failed to perform the services which 
were expected of him. He was now ordered, with Haibatrav NimbaJ- 
kar, to accompany Balaji into the Poona district to reduce Damaji 
Thorat. As it was feared that the Sachiv, who was still Thorat’s 
prisoner at Hiiigahganv in Pooiia, might be killed if the place were 
attacked, Yesubai, the Pant Sachiv’s mother, prevailed on Balaji to 
obtain his release before hostilities began. In this Balaji succeeded 
and Yesubai in gratitude made over to tlie Peshva the Sachiv’s rights in 
the Poona district and gave him the fort of Purandar as a place of 
refuge for his family who then lived in Sasvad. Balaji obtained 
a confirmation of the grant of Purandar from Shahu, The force 
assembled by Bfdaji at this time was too powerful for Thorat. His fort 
was stormed and destroyed and himself made prisoner*. 

In 1715 Haibatrav ciuarrelled with Shfdiu for not airpointing him 
Sendpati, retired to the Godavari, and was never reconciled. The 
Pe.shva induced the Moghal agent in the Poona district, a Marajha 
named Baji Kadam, to' make over the superior authority to him, on 
the promise that Raiubhaji Nimbajkar’s fdgir should be respected'*. 

1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol, I, 327. Angre received ten forts and sixteen 
fortified places of less strength with their dependent villages and was confirmed 
in command of the fleet and in his title of sarkhel. 

According to Jadunath Sarkar Balaji Vishvanath was appointed on 17tli 
November 1713. {Sardesai — New History of the Marathas, Vol. 11, p. 24). 

2 Grant DulFs Marathas, Vol. 1, 328. 

•* Grant Dufl’s Marathas, Vol. 1, 329. 

'' Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 329. The Peshva suppressed some 
banditti which infested the Poona di.strict, restored order in the villages, stopped 
revenue-farming, and encouraged tillage by low and gradually increasing 
assessments, Ditto, 
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In all quarters Maratha affairs began to improve. Still after a period CHAPTER 2. 
of such confusion, weakness, and anarchy, the rapid expansion of their Hi^ry 
power is in any view very remarkable and at first sight seems incredi¬ 
ble. The influence of Balaji Vishvanath continued to increase and no Maratha Rule. 
affair of importance was undertaken without his advice. A conciliatory Shahu, 1707-1749, 
policy was agreeable to Shaliu and dictated all Balaji’s measures, jjahji Vkhmnath 
The system of Shivaji was the groundwork of their arrangements; Peshva, 
hut since the time of Sambhaji (1680-1689), the necessity of preserv- 1713-1720. 
ing the Rajas supremacy by profusely issuing deeds confirming to 
every successful Maratha leader the possession of all the territory in 
which he could establish himself, was ruinous both to their union 
and their resources as a nation. Still the nature of the tribute which 
Shivaji’s genius had instituted suggested a remedy for the endless 
divisions which every additional actpiisition of territory was likely 
to create. The expedient adopted, which is given below, although it 
ensured its end only temporarily, must be considered as the most 
ingenious decree ever adopted by the ingenious persons of those days. 


The ministry as far as practicable was composed of the old retainers, 
and the posts of those who adhered to the Kolhapur party were 
conferred on their near relations. 

About this time both Parsoji Bhonsle and Haibatrav Nimba]kar 
died. ParsojI’s son Kanhoji was confirmed by Shahu in all his father’s 
possessions and succeeded to his title of Send Siiheb Subhd, but the 
rank of Sar Lashkar was conferred on Davalji Somavanshi together 
vvith the right and honours of the post, flaibatrav’s son, annoyed at 
being set aside, quitted Shahu’s standard and joined Nizam-iil-Mulk. 
Shahu was not without ability. He was naturally generous, liberal 
to all religious establishments, observant of the forms enjoined by 
the Hindu faith, and particularly charitable to Brahmairs. The hilly 
nest Deccan and the rugged Korrkan were his birthright, but as 
his childhood was pleasantly spent in the pomp and luxury of the 
Moghal camp he had developed easy going habits. He occasionally 
showed violence and for a time anger overcame his indolence. In 
general however he was satisfied with the respect and homage paid 
to his person and the obedience which his ministers invariably 
professed to his commands. He was pleased at being free from the 
drudgery of business and in giving himself up to his fondness for 
hawking, hunting, and fishing, he did not foresee that he was delegating 
n power which might supersech; his own. As legitimate head of the 
Marathas, the, importance of that nation was increased by the manner 
m which he was courted by the Moghals ; and the dignities and rights 
conferred upon him in consequence of his situation gave an influence 
and respect to the name of Shahu, which under other circumstances 
he could never have attained. Both the sons of Shivaji, Sambhaji 
and Rajaram, followed the example of their father from the period 
when he.mounted the throne and always declared their independence, 
fihahu acknowledged himself a vassal of the throne of Delhi, and 
while styling himself king of the Maratha.s, affected, in his transactions 
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CHAPTER 2. with the Moghals, to consider himself merely as a zamindar or head 
Hi^ory deshmukli of the empire', 

Mahatha Rule. 

Shahu, 1707-1749, In 1715 Farnikhsiyar, the emperor of Delhi, becoming jealous of 

Balaji Vishvanath the Sayyid brothers to whom he owed his elevation, appointed the 
1713-1720 younger Sayyid Husain Ali Khan to the viceroyalty of the Deccan, 
in the hopes that by separating the brothers he should weaken their 
irower and com]iass tlieir destruction. In 1716, Khapderav Dabhade, 
wlio had established a line of posts along the Surat-Burhanpur route 
and defeated two large Moghal anuies, went to Satara paid his 
respects to Shahu, and was raised to the rank of Senapati of the empire, 
Manaji More being removed for inability and misconduct. The 
Maratha officers encouraged by their success and by the secret over¬ 
tures of Farnikhsiyar now extended their encroachments, and in 
addition to the cluuith which they had agreed to receive from Daud 
Khan in lieu of all claims, they everywhere levied the sardeshmukhi. 
Under these circumstances the Dcccan government of Sayyid Husain 
Ali Khan, distracted by Maratha {Icgrredations on one side and court 
intrigues on the other, had recourse to negotiations with Shahu. 
Shahkaraji Malhar originally a writer under Shivaji and appointed 
Sachiv by Rajaram at Jihii, had retired during the siege of that place 
to Benares. Tired of a life so little in accord with his former habits, 
although a very old man, Shahkaraji took service with Husain Ali Khan 
when he was appointed to the Deccan. He soon gained the confi¬ 
dence of his master, and at an early period entered into a correspon¬ 
dence with his friends at Satara. He represented to the viceroy that 
if the Maratha claims were recognised, they would have an interest 
m the prosperity of the country ; that this was the only way to restore 
tranquillity, and a certain means of gaining powerful allies by whose 
aid he might rest secure from present intrigues, and eventually defy 
the avowed hostility of the emperor. Husain Ali approving of these 
views sent Shaukaraji Malhar to Satarii to arrange an alliance between 
the Moghals and the Maratbas. This mission opened a great prospect 
to the aspiring mind of BfdajT Vishvanath. Besides the chauth and 
snrdoshmukhi of the six suhhas of the Deccan including the Bijapvii 
and Hyden'diad Karnataks, with the tributary states of Mysore 
Triebinopoli and Tanjore, Shahu demanded the whole of the territory 
in Maharashtra which had belonged to Shivaji with the exception 
of his possessions in Khandesh, and in lieu of Khandesh territory 
n('ar tin; old distj icts as far east as Pandharpur was to be substituted. 
The forts of Shivneri in Pirona ami of Trimbak in Nasik were also to 
be given up. The old districts in the Karnatak were also demanded, 
and a confirmation of some conquests lately made by Kanhoji Bhonslc 
the Send Sdheh Stdjhd in Gondavan and Berar. Lastly the mother 
and family of Shahu were to be seirt from Delhi as soon as practicable. 
On these conditions Shtihu promised to pay to the imperial treasury, 
for the old territory a yearly peshkmh or tribute of Rs. 10 lakhs; for 
the sardeshmukhi or ten per cent, of the whole revenue he bound 
himself to irrotect the country, to put down every form of disorder, 

' Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 331, 
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to bring thieves to punishment or restore the stolen property, and 
to pay the usual fee of 651 per cent, on the annual income for the 
hereditary right of sardeshtnukhi; for the grant of chauth no fee was 
to be paid, but lie agreed to maintain a body of 15,000 horse in the 
emperor’s service, to be placed at the disposal of the suhhcdms, 
futizddrs and officers in different districts. The Kan.iafak and tire 
mhluls of Bijapur and Hyderabad which were then overrun by the 
partizans of Sambliaji Raja of Kolhapur, Shfiliu promised to clear 
of plunderers, and to make good every loss sustained by the people of 
those provinces after the final settlement of the treaty. Shaiikaraji 
Malhar had already sufficiently proved his desire to forward the 
interests of his countrymen, and Shahu appointed him (1717) to 
conclude the terms, which, according to the above proposals, were 
with some exception conceded by Husain Ali Khan. 

Tire territory and forts not under the viceroy’s control were to be 
recovered at some season of leisure or in any manner which Shahu 
might think fit. Meanwhile a body of 10,000 horse were sent to 
join the viceroy. Santaji and Parsoji Bhonsle, relations of the 
Snm Sd/wh Siihhd, Udaji Pavar, Vishvasrav and several other 
commanders were detached in charge of the Maratha troops for this 
duty. At the same time agents were sent to inquire into the state 
of the districts and collect the extensive shares of revenue now assigned 
to them, while the ministers were devising a system, for realising 
their claims which it was by no means so easy to realise. 

The emperor refused (1718) to ratify the treaty. An unworthy 
favourite encouraged him in his intrigues for the destruction 
of the Sayyids, he became less guarded in his measures, 
and as an open rupture seemed inevitable, Husain Ali Khan 
irrepared to march for the capital and solicited aid from Shahu. 
He also pretended to receive from Shahu a sou of Sultan Muhammad 
Akbar then residing at the Maratha court. Such an opportunity 
was not neglccteil. Balaji Vishvanath and Khanderav Dabhade 
]5roceeded to join the viceroy with a large body of troops, for which 
he agreed to pay them a certain sum daily from the date of their 
crossing the Narmada until their return. Husain Ali Khan further 
jnomised that the treaty should be ratified and the family of Shahu 
released and delivered to his officers. On his departure Shahu 
instmeted Brdaji Vishvanath to endeavour to obtain the cession of 
the forts of Daulatabad and Chanda’ and authority to levy the 
tribute which had for some time l>een imposed by the Marathas in 
Cujaiat and Majva. The reason for this apparently extraordinary 
demand was that the chief who had already levied contributions in 
those provinces would break in and plunder, unless Shahu could 
receive such an authority as must oblige them to look to him only 
for what they termed their established contributions, and that under 
these circumstances Shahu would be responsible for the protection 
and improvement of their territories. The combined army marched 
to Dellii where the wretched emperor Farrukhsiyar after some tumult 
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1 Chanda is about a hundred miles south of Nagpur. 
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CHAPTER 2. was confined by the Sayyids and put to death. Two princes of the 

History Succeeded and died within seven months. Rohsan Akhtar, the 

Mabatha Ruce. gritndson of Sultan Muazzam was then raised (1719) to the imperial 
Shahu, 1707'1749 dignity with the tit'e of Muhammad Shah, but the two Sayyids held 
Balaji Vishmnath all the power. Balaji Vishvanatii and his Marathas remained at 
Peshva, Delhi until the accession of Muhammad Shah (1720). Daring the 
tumult which preceded the confinement of Farrukhsiyar, Sanlaji 
Bhonsle and l^.'rOO of his men were killed by the populace in the 
streets of Delhi. The army was paid by the Sayyids, according to 
agreement, and Sludiu’s mother and family were given over to 
Balaji Vishvanatii. As both the Peshva and the Sendpati were 
anxious to return to the Deccan they were allowed to leave, and in 
accordance with the treaty with Husain Ali Khan, they received 
three Imperial grants for the chatith, sardeshmukhi, and svardjycd. 
The cliautJi or one-fourth of the whole revenue of the six subhds of 
Grant of Chauth the Deccan including the Hyderabad and Bijapur, Karnataks and the 
tributary states of Tanjore, Triehinopo'i and Mysore-, the sardesh¬ 
mukhi or ten per crait. over and above the chauth '-; and the svardji/a, 
literally, Self Ride, that is the districts held by Shivaji at the time 
of his death, which n'ere granted to Shahu, excepting the detached 
possessions in Khandesh, the fort of Trimbak with the adjoining 
district, and the conquests .south of the Vardha and the Tmigabhadra 

1 Grant Duff’s Maratlia.s, Vol. I, , .337-38. Wlien Grant Duff w'rotc (1826) 
the original grants were in tlie possession of the Raja of Satara. They were in 
the name of Muhammad Shah, dated in the first year of his reign A. H. 1131 
(A. D. 1719). Tlic emperor Muhammad Shah was not placed on the throne till 
1720. During the months tiiat intervened between the dethronement of 
Farrukhsiyar and his elevation, two princes had filled the throne whose names 
were expunged from the; records. 

2 The deed for the chauth dated 22nd Ihibi-ul-Akhir A. H. 1131 granted to 
Shahu the fourth of the revenue of the six subhas of the Deccan simply Jii 
condition that he .should maintain 15,000 horse to aid the military governors in 
keeping order. Grand Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 337 note. 


The sardeshmukhi grant is dated 4th Jamadi-ul-Aval or twelve days after 
that of the chauth. It docs not specify in the body of the deed that it is 
granted as an hereditary right; but the custoniary fee on such occasions is 
stated on the back of the instrument as follows : 


Subha. 

Revenue. 




Rs. 

As, 

P, 

Aurangabad 

1,23,76,042 

11 

■3 

Berai 

1,15,2.3,508 

14 

3 

Bedar 

74,91,879 

12 

3 

Bijapur 

7,85,08,560 

14 

1 

Hyderabad 

6,48,67,483 

0 

0 

Khandesh 

57,49,819 

0 

3 

Total ,. 

18,05,17,294 

4 

1 


The Sardeshmukhi was estimated at Ks. l,80,51,73(i. Peshkush or established 
fee on hereditary rights conferred, 651 per cent., amounted to Rs. 11,75,16,762 ; 
the immediate payment on delivering the deed to one-fourth or 
Hs. 2,93,79,190-8-0 ; the remainder payable by instalments to Rs. 8,81,37,571-8-0. 
The fee so calculated was eommiited to Rs. 1,17,19, 390 in consequence of the 
depopulated state of the country. Grant Duff’s Marathas Vol. I, p. 338 
(footnote). 
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rivers, which were not ceded. In lieu of such of these claims as lay CHAPTER 2. 

to the north of the Bhima, districts beyond the line of forts from 

Tathvad to Machhindragad in Satara, as far east as Pandharpur, were Mabatha'^Rui.e 

wholly ceded to Shahu, and also those districts which Aurahgzeb had shahu, 1707-1749, 

promised to him at the time of his marriage in that emperor’s camp, Balaji Vishvanath 

The country watered by the Yerla, Man, and Nira, celebrated for good Beshva, 

horse and hardy men, the home of some of the oldest families in 1713-1720. 

Mah^ashtra, who had not hitherto formally acknowledged the 

descendants of Shivaji, including the whole of the present district of 

Sat^a, was by this cession placed under Shahu’s authority^. The 

Mara^has pretended that the conquests of Berar by Parsoji and 

Kanhoji Bhonsle, and their right to h'ibute in Gujarat and Malva were 

confirmed at the same time; but though some very indefinite verbal 

promise may have been given and Balaji Vishvanath left an agent for 

the purpose as is alleged of receiving the sannds, subsequent events 

prove the unwillingness of Delhi authorities to implement the 

understanding. 


When Balaji Vishvanath started for Delhi, he left his dimn Abaji 
Purandare as his mutdlik or deputy in charge of his seal of ofiBce, 
and the duties of Peshva continued to be carried on at the Marafha 
court in Balaji’s name. On Balaji’s return to Satara with the 
Imperial deed the scheme for collecting and distributing the revenue 
which all admit to have been projected by Balaji was examined, and 
the system which had already been partially introduced was now 
openly accepted. Tlie sardeshmukhi or ten per cent, on the revenues 
of the subhas of the Deccan was first set aside and termed by the 
ministers the Raja’s vatan, a gratifying sound to the ears of a Maratha 
whether prince or peasant. The imposition of the sardeshmukhi 
reduced to a proportionate degree the actual collections from a country 
the resources of which were already drained to the utmost, but the 
nominal revenue continued the same. To have collected even one- 
fourth of the standard assessment would probably at this period 
have been impossible but the Marathas in all situations endeavoured to 
secure, in lieu of their chauih, at least twenty-five per cent, of the 
real balances. Although they seldom could collect it, they always 
stated the chauth as due upon the tankhd or standard assessment, 
because of their anxiety to maintain the dignity of what after all, came 
to be a paper transaction, but which always gave them a legal excuse to 
press their claims of receiving their dues in full. In regard to' the sar¬ 
deshmukhi, it suited both their foreign and domestic policy to keep that 
claim undefined; but their system in practice, that of exacting as much 
as they could, was as simple as it was invariable. Of the seventy-five 

I The following is a list of the sixteen districts included in the grant of 
.‘imraiiya; Poona, Supa, including Baramati, Indapur, W.ai, the Mavals, Satara, 
Karad, Kliatav, Man, Fhaltan, Malkapiu, Tarla, Panliala, Ajra, Junnar, and 
Kolhapur; the parganm north of the Tvingbhadra including Kopal, Gadag, 
Haliyal, .and all the forts which were captwed by Shivaji; the Konkan including 
Ramnagar, Gandevi, Jawhar, Chenl, Bhiwandi, K^an, Rajpuri, Dabhol, Javli, 
Rajapur, Phonda, Ankola, and Kudal. Grant Duffs Marafias, Vol. I, 338. 

Vf 5730-8 
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CHAPTER 2. per cent, whicli remained to the Moghals, one-third or twenty-five 
per cent, was received according to established usage by the fauzddr, 
MAH^THA'^RttLE balance was collected sometimes for the Imperial ex-chequer, 

Shahu, 1707-1749. tiut generally on account of some jdgirdar, to whom most of the 
Bflla/i Vishvanath Moghal conquests in the Deccan were assigned for the support of 
Peshva, troops. This geneial mode of appropriating the revenue explains 
.1713-1720, seizures, resumptions, and cessions of territory under the name 

oi jdgir during the later wars in the Deccan between the Nizam and 
the Peshva. It likewise explains the practice which prevailed in 
many villages, even up to the British conquests, of bringing fifty per 
cent, of the net revenue to account under the head of jdgir, for which 
the kulkarni in less than a century could assign no reason except the 
custom of their forefathers. The term svardjya or Self Rule, which 
in the first instance was applied to that part of the territory north 
of the Tungbhadra possessed by Shivaji at his death, on the return 
of Balaji Vishvanath was extended to the whole of the Maratha 
claims exclusive of the sardeshmukhi. Of these claims one-fourth or 
twenty-five per cent, was appropriated to the head of the state in 
addition to the sardeshmukhi. This fourth was known by the name 
of the Raja’s bdbti. The balance was termed mokdsd. Of the 
mokdsd two shares were left at the disposal of the Raja ; the one 
was Sdhotrd or six per cent, and the other nadgaudd or three per 
cent., both calculated on the whole svardjya. The balance of mokdsd 
was sixty-six per cent, of the whole of the Marafha claims exclusive 
of the sardeshmukhi. The sdhotrd was bestowed by Shahu on the 
Pant Sachiv as an hereditary assignment; it was collected by the 
Sachiv’s own agents only within the territory wholly possessed by 
the Marathas; separate collectors were sent by the Raja to realise 
it in distant districts. The nadgaudd was granted to different 
persons at the Raja’s pleasure. Independent of salaries from the 
treasury the Pradlidns had many iruJm villages conferred on them. 
Balaji Vishvanath received several districts near Poona in personal 
fdgir, including the fort of Lohagad. The Fiatinidhi, the Peshva, 
and the Pant Sachiv were charged with the collection of the bdbti 
on the Raja’s account. Thus there were distinct agents for realising 
the bdbti and sardeshmukhi, for the Sdhotrd of the Pant Sachiv, for 
the nadgaudd of the assignee to whom it belonged, and for the 
mokdsd to different officers for maintaining troops. The mokdsd was 
distributed among a great number of chiefs as military jdgir, burdened 
according to the circumstances with dues to the head of the state, 
both of money and of troops. The districts of old Maratha 
Jdgirddrs were freed from the chauth but they were generally liable 
to the payment of sardeshmukhi, besides furnishing their quota of 
horse. Such jdgirs, in a grant of Mokdsd for a large tract were always 
stated as deductions and long before districts were conquered, formal 
grants and assignments of their revenue were distributed. Number¬ 
less personal Jdgirs and indms of lands of whole villages were alienated 
by Shahu ; the former commonly required the perfonnance of some 
service but the latter were entirely freehold. The Raja’s authority 
was considered necessary to collect the revenue thus conceded, but 
the authority for which they were constantly petitioning was a formal 
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affair. The revenue collectors thought that the Raja’s samd was 
sufficient for levying tribute in districts not specified in the imperial 
deeds. A district once overrun was said to be under tribute from 
usage ; other districts were plundered by virtue of letters patent. 


CHAPTER 2. 


History. 

Mahatha, 

Rule. 


Particular quarters of the country were assigned to the leading Balaji Vlshmmih 
officers, which, as far as they can now be ascertained, were as follows. Peshva, 

The Peshva and Sempati charged with the command of a great 1713-1720. 

proportion of the Raja’s personal troops, were ordered to direct their 

attention to the general protection and defence of the territory. The 

Peshva had authority to levy the government dues in Khandesh and 

part of the Balaghat to the north-east of Sholapur; the sempati was 

vested with similar authority in Raglan and a right to realise the dues 

established by usage from Gujarat. Kanhoji Bhonsle the Send 

Sdheb Subha had charge of Berar Payinghat and was privileged to 

conquer and exact tribute from Goiidvan to the east. 'The Sar 

Lashkar had Gangthadi including part of Aurangabad. Fateh Sing 

Bhonsle was appointed to the Karnatak; while the general charge of 

the old territory from the Nira to the Varna, and the collections from 

Hyderabad and Bedar were left to the Pratinidhi and the immediate 

agents of the Raja. The Chitnis had particular charge of several 

districts in the Kohkatj. The Pant Sachiv enjoyed the revenue of the 

whole Sdhotrd besides his old possessions in ]dgir. The agents for 

collecting the Raja’s zamindari dues were styled ndth sardeshmukhs. 

Kanhoji Ahgre, retaining his districts in the Kohkap, levied his 
chauth, as he termed it, by continuing to plunder the ships 
of all nations that appeared on the coast without his permission and 
would not recognise his right of sovereignty over sea. He used to 
pay a tribute to the Raja in guns, muskets, military stores, and 
ammunition. He also presented frequent nazars in articles from 
Europe and China; and he was sometimes charged with the very 
extraordinary duty of executing state criminals. 


All the principal Maratha officers as a further means of preserving 
intercourse and union had particular claims assigned to them on 
portions of revenue or on whole villages in the district of each other. 
Tire greatest Maratha commanders or their principal revenue agents 
were eager to own their native village; but although vested with the 
control, they were proud to acknowledge themselves of the family of 
the pdtil or kulkarni ; and if heirs to a mirds field, they would sooner 
have lost wealth and rank than been dispossessed of such a vatan 
or inheritance. Yet on obtaining the absolute sovereignty, they never 
assumed an authority in the interior village concerns beyond the rights 
and privileges acquired by birth or purchase, according to the invari¬ 
able rules of the country. Such is a brief outline of the system and 
arrangements settled by the Maratha ministry on the return of Balaji 
Vishvanath ; and sueb was the mode by which a common interest was 
created, and for a time preserved, among the Maratha chiefs; while 
the character of Shahu, the influence and power of Balaji Vishvanath, 
the ability of his sons Bajirav and Chimaji to give a lead to the 
Maratha confederacy paved the way, though by gradual steps, for 
the supermacy of the Peshvas. 

Vf 5730-8fl 
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Mabatiia 

Rule. 

Shahu, 1707-1749. 
Snlaji Vishoanath 
Feshm, 
1713-1720. 
Nizam 
Itidependent, 
1720. 


Mahatkas. 
Shaliu, 1707-1749 

Bajkav Ballal 
Feshm, 
1720-1740. 


In 1720, Nizam-ul-mulk the governor of Malva, throwing off his 
dependence on the Sayyids, determined to possess himself of the 
Deccan. He overran Khandesh and defeated the Moghal troops under 
Dilavar Ali Khan at Burhanpur slaying their commander. The troops 
of Shahu under Kanhoji Bhonsle, the Send Saheb Suhhd, and 
Haibatrav Nimbalkar speedily joined Sharikaraji Malhar who since the 
departure of Husain Ali Khan had lived with the deputy viceroy Alam 
Ali Khan as the envoy of Shahu. Khanderav Dabhade who had 
just rehirned from Delhi was likewise despatched from Satara with 
a body of horse. Alam Ali Khan was defeated at Ralapur In Berar 
Payiiighat by the troops of Nizam-ul-mulk, and fell surrounded by 
Marathas slain in his defence (10th August 1720). On this occasion 
the Marafhas behaved as faithful au.xiliaries and fought with bravery. 
They lost no person of note except Shahkaraji Malhar who was mortally 
wounded and made prisoner’^. Soon after, events happened at Delhi 
by which the power of the Sayyids was destroyed, Muhammad Shah 
was freed from their control and Nizam-ul-mulk confirmed as viceroy 
of the Deccan^. Meanwhile several important changes had taken 
place at the Marafha court, chiefly owing to the death of two leading 
ministers, Parashuram Trimbak in 1718, and Balaji Vishvanath inl720. 
Shripatrav the second son of the Pratinidhi had succeeded his father 
Parashuram Trimbak before the return of Bajaji Vishvanath from 
Delhi. Tlie Peshva’s health had suffered from the fatigue of the 
journey to Delhi and the labour he had bestowed on different arrange¬ 
ments after his return. He obtained leave from Shahu to retire for 
a short time to Sasvad in Poona where his family resided, but his 
constitution was exhausted and he survived for only a few days. At 
the time of his death (2nd April 1720), he left two sons Bajirav and 
Chimajl. The robes of Peahvaship were conferred upon Bajirav 
in .Shahu’s camp at Masur, 30 miles east of Satara (m 17th April 1720 
exactly a fortnight after his father’s death^. The rise of Gaikvads 
is almost contemporary, for the troops of Khanderao Dabhade behaved 
with so great bravery in the battle of Balapur and one of his officers 
Damaji Gaikvad the ancestor of llie Gaikvads of Barodn so parJicularly 
distinguished himself on that occasion, that on his return the young 
Peshva Bajirav recommended him to Shahu in the warmest manner. 
The Raja in consequence appointed him second in command under 
Khanderav with the title of Samsher Bahadur. Damaji died soon 
.afterwards and was succeeded by his nephew Pilaji Gaikvad. 
Chimajl the second son of the late Peshva, who received Supa in 
jdgir was appointed to a similar command under his brother Bajirav 
Abajipant Purandare, their father’s chief manager, according to the 
rule of appointment, was reinvested by Shahu with scrupulous 
ceremony. During the short interval between the death of Bajaji 
Vishvanath and the appointment of Bajirav, Abajipant Purandare 
transacted ordinary affairs witli the seal of the late Peshva ; but a great 
part of the business fell into the hands of Khandt) Ballal Ghitnis and 


1 Grant Duff’s Marathn.s, Vol. I, 349. 

2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 35J . 

3 Sardesai; New History of the Marathas, Vol. II, p. 68. 
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Sliripaliav Pratiuiillu. Khaii^o Ball^ gave his attention principally CMAFrEK 2. 
to the Angie, the Sidi, and the aifairs of the Kohkan; while the — 

Pratinidhi aided by Anandrav Sumant Piadhmi conducted important vIahatoi 
negotiations with Nizam-ul-mulk. Anandrav s son Mahtaji was ' Rur,E. 
employed as Shahu’s agent with Nizam-ul-mulk, who while he appre- shahu, .1707-1749. 
hended an attack from Husain Ali Klimi, conciliated Shahu by Bafirav Ballal 
liromising to give up all that the royal grants conceded. No sooner Peshva, 
was he apprised of the ascendancy acquired by his party at Delhi 1720-1740. 

and of the loss the Marathas had sustained in the death of Balaji 
Vishvanath than he began to start objections to the establishment of 
Sh^u s collectors, founded on some pretensions set up by Sambhaji 
and Chandrasen Jadhav. Tlie wise precautions of B^aji Vishvanath, 
and the communion of interest which the distribution of tlie ceded 


Peshva, 

1720-1740. 


revenue had produced, placed the Raja of the Marajh^ in a far more 
commanding situation than that in which he had stood during the first 
period of Nizam-ul-mulk’s government of the Deccan. The agent 
remained at Aurangabad where his arrangements would probably have 
been of little avail, but a vast army of Marathi that was assembling in 
the Ganglhaiji under the Sar Ixtshkar Sultanji NimbMkar inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon the Moghals on 15th December 1720 and it was 
this show of force that ultimately hastend the delivery of orders on tlie 
part of Nizfun-ul-mulk to allow Raja Shahu to establish his collectors. 
A fresh order or farrmn obtained by the Marfitha agent at Delhi from 
Muhammad Shah opportunely arrived to remove from Nizam-ul-mulk 
the appearance of having yielded to menace, and afforded an opportu¬ 
nity of evincing the promptitude with which he obeyed the imperial 
2 ommands^. 

Bajirav soon after liis appointment as Peshva set out with an army for 
tChandesh where he levied his Moham although not without opposi- 
ion. From the period of his accession he gave a considerable portion 
if his attention to extending Maratha conquests to the north, and bis 
anus were early turned to Malva. Circmnstances generally obliged 
liin to return yearly to Satara and Poona. During the three expedi- 
ions, before the rains of 1724, though lie had sent detachments into 
Vl^va, it is not ascertained that he crossed the Narmada in person 
mtil tlie end of that year; nor did he remain in Majva for any lengtli 
if time until upwards of eleven years after his accession as Peshva. 
Mfairs in the Deccan required his presence, and with the intrigues 
if Niz^i-ul-rnulk and domestic opposition, restiained both his ambi- 
ion and enterprise. At different times before the year 1724 Bajirav 
lad defeated the SubJietJdr of Burhanpur and an officer named Daud 
ihan sent against him by Azim-ulla Khan from Malva. In one of 
:hese battles two of Bajirav’s officers who afterwards rose to high 
ank fust came into notice. One was Malharji Hojkar a Shiledm 
Jr self-horsed trooper v\'ho commanded a party of his own horse. He 
vas a Maratha Dhangar, a native of the village of Hoi on the Nira, 
>f which his father was chauguld or PdfiVs assistant. He had 
ierved under Kairfhaji Kadam Bande one of the Raja’s officers and 


1 Grant DulFs Marathas, Vol. I, 354. 
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CHAPTER 2. had gathered a small lx>dy of horse, The other officer was Ranoji 
“■ Shinde descended from a younger branch of the family of Kanhair- 

Mahatha khed a village fifteen miles east of Satara. The Shindes according 
Rule. fo local legends have been distinguished horsemen since the time of 
Shahu, 1707-1749. the Bahamani dynasty. There are two Maratha families or rather 
Bajirav Ballal clans named Shinde, the one distinguished by their hereditary pdijil 
^Y9 o'i740 of Kanhairkhed and the other by the title of Ravirav. Both 

families claim Rajput descent. Those of Kanhairkhed had a mansah 
under Aurahgzeb and Shinde’s daughter, who was given in marriage 
by that emperor to ShaJni, died in captivity at Delhi. Shinde 
remained faithful to the Moghals, and, as his fate was never known, it 


is conjectured that he was killed in some distant country possibly with 
Azam Shah in the battle of Agra in 1707. The family had fallen into 
decay and Ranoji who revived its fame was reduced to a state of 


abject poverty serving as a hdrgir or rider first in the troop of Balaji 
Vishvanath and afterwards in that of Balaji’s son. To contrast this 
original with his subsequent condition, he is said to have carried the 
Peshvii’s slippers, and to have been marked by Bajirav as fitted for 
a place of trust by the care he took of his humble charge. 

Another officer who gained fresh honour about this time was 
Udaji Pavar Vishvasrav. His father was first raised by Ramchandra- 
pant Amatya when he governed the country during the siege of 
Jinji, and the ysoung man joined Shahu and obtained the command 
of a considerable body of horse. He was employed on various 
services and appears to have been an active partisan. Like most 
contemporary Maratha leaders of experience, such as Kanthaji 
Kadani Bandc, Filaji Gaikvad, and Kanhoji Bhonsle, he calculated 
on the surest advantage in the most distant ventures where his 
appearanc'C was least expected. He made incursions into Gujarat 
and Malva, plundered Gujarat as far as Lunavada, and found 
Malva so drained of troops that he was able to remain some time 


in the country intimating to the Raja that if supported, he might 
collect the chauth and sardeshmukhi in every direction. How long 
he maintained his station in the country on his first inroads is un¬ 
certain, but it is probable that he was obliged to retire from Dhar, 
a fortress in the west of Malva where he first established himself, 


upon the appointment of Girdhar Bahadur, whose exertion in the 
defence of Malva was the chief cause which prevented the 
Marathas getting a firm footing in that province for more than ten 
years after the accession of Bajirav. 


The progress of Udaji Pavar, the successes of Kanthaji Kadam 
Bapde and Pilaji Gaikvad in Gujarat, and the dissensions between 
Nizam-ul-Mulk and the Imperial court opportunely occurred to 
favour the Peshva’s views of spreading Maratha conquests in North 
India. Bajirav who was early trained by his father to business was 
bred a soldier as well as a statesman. He united the enterprise, 
vigour, and hardihood of a Maratha chief with the polish, astuteness, 
and address of a clever diplomat. He was fully acquainted with 
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Peshva, 

1720-1740. 


his father’s financial schemes and chose the part of the plan which CHAPTER 2. 
was calculated to direct the predatory hordes jof Maharashtra in 
a common effort. The genius of Bajirav enlarged his father’s Mahatha 
schemes, and unlike many belonging to his caste, he had both Rule. 
the head to plan and the hand to do. To the unceasing industry Shahu, 1707-1749. 
and minute watchfulness, he added a judgment that taught him Bajirav Ballal 
the leading points of importance which tended to spread Marajhii 
sway. Bajirav’s views of spreading Maratha power in Upper India 
were at first disapproved by Shahu, and from prudence as 
well as rivalry were opposed by Shripatrav, the Pratinidhi. Jealousy 
in public places is a passion which some persons can rarely command 
or hide. This rivalry between Bajirav, the Kohkanasth Peshva and 
Shripatrav, the Deshasth Pratinidhi probably tended to preserve the 
Raja’s ascendancy longer. The Peshva’s first proposal for exacting 
what he called the established tribute from Malva and extending 
Maratha conquests into North India was violently and for a time 
successfully opposed by the Pratinidhi. Shripatrav represented it 
as rash and imprudent. He held that, though the head of the State 
might not be called to account for casual inroads, to allow the Peshva 
to make raids must draw on the Marathas the whole power of the 
empire, and precipitate hostilities with Nizam-ul-Mulk whose victori¬ 
ous army was still at their gates; that so far from being prepared 
for resistance there was a total want of regularity even in their 
arrangements, that they could scarcely quell a common insurrection ; 
and that to enter on a war before they had secured what had been 
ceded was the extreme of folly and of rashness. The Pratinidhi 
added that he was a soldier as well as the Peshva, and when 
expedient as ready as Bajirav to head an expedition; that after they 
had established their collectors and mranged other parts of the 
country it would be advisable, before pursuing their conquests in 
the north, to reduce the Karnatak and to recover the countries 
conquered by Shivaji; that Fatehsing Bhonsle’s troops could 
scarcely venture to cross the Krshjra, and that the first efforts should 
be made in that quarter. 


These were probably the real opinions of Shripatrav. The 
wisdom of Bajirav was of a higher order. He comprehended the 
nature of predatory power; he perceived its growth in the 
turbulence and anarchy for which the system of distributing 
the revenue was the first remedy; he foresaw that confusion 
abroad would tend to order at home; that as commander of 
distant expeditions he should acquire the direction of a larger 
force than any other chief of the empire; that the resources 
of the Deccan would not only improve by withdrawing the hordes 
of horse which unprofltably consumed them, but must fall under 
the control of that person who could most readily procure employ¬ 
ment and subsistance for the troops. While Bajirav concealed his 
private designs and partly admitted the justice of Shripatrav’s views, 
he endeavoured by his commanding eloquence to arouse enthusiasm 
or ambition in Shahu. He went over the conquests of Shahu’s 
famous grandfather and reminded him of the powerful kings and 
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CHAPTEK 2. the mighty emperor with whom Shivaji had successfully contended. 
History. painted the present condition of India, the weakness, indolence 

Mahatha and imbecility of the Moghals, and the activity, energy and enterprise 

Rule. of the Marathas. If, he said, the great Shivaji had been of the same 

Shahu, 1707-1749. opinion as the Pratinidlii, he would have thought it necessary before 
venturing into the Kanratak to reduce Bijapur and Golkonda. As 
1720-17h domestic quan-els beyond the Krshna, it would be time to 

think of them hereafter; by the Raja s good fortune every desire would 
be accomplished. Biijirav ended a speech of considerable lengtli, 
with the words : Now is our tune to drive strangers from the land 
of the Hindus and to gain undying renown. By turning our efforts 
to North India the Maratha flag shall fly from the Krshna to the 
Aftak. You shall plant it, replied Sliahu, in the Kinnar Khaiid 
beyond the Hiin^ayas ; a noble son of a worthy father. Let us strike, 
said Bajirav, at the trunk of the withering tree; the branches must 
fall of themselves. 

At what time Shahu s consent was obtained is not known. The 
form of obtaining the Rajas consent on all .such occasions was 
rigidly observed by tire Peshvas at a stage when their supremacy was 
far advanced. By virtue of that authority and their station as 
mukhya pradhdm or cliief ministers, even when their usurpation 
became complete, it befitted then constitutional status to act as 
nominal servants and real masters to rule the Maratha chiefs as the 
delegate of their prince^. 

During tire early years of his Peshmship, Bajirav had to tread the 
ground very carefully; for Bajirav knew that Nizam-ul-Mulk was not 
the man who would easily forget tliat the Maratlras had helped Alarn 
Ali at Balapur. He had also to encounter Mubariz Khan who had 
beerr specially commissioned by the previous Emperors to punish the 
Marathas for their encroachments and who therefore boro a bitter 
emnity towards them. Bajirav had to make a choice and to decide 
whom to placate and whom t<r antagonise. A personal diplomatic 
meeting with Nizam-ul-Mulk on 4th January 1721 at Chikalthan, east 
of Chalisgaiiv yielded no fraiitful result. At this hour Nizam-ul-Mulk 
was culled to Delhi by the Emperor for accepting Wazmhip. After 
some hesitation he decided to go to Delhi entrusting his charge of the 
Deccan to* Mubariz Khan. (2Ist October 1721). He, however, soon 
realised that he could not hold his position in die flippant atmosphere 
of Delhi politics and decided to choose die earliest opportunity to 
return to the Deccan with a view to hold almost an independent 
position of power there, although he would not mind nominally 
acknowledging the suzerainty of the Emperor. Accordingly, resigning 
his Wasirship on 27th Decemlier 1723 he marched straight to the 
South, informing the Emperor that he felt it his imperative duty to 
drive the Marathas from Malva and Gujarat. By long and rapid 
marches he reached Ujjain. The enraged Emperor decided to punish 
the rebel Nizam-ul-Mulk and called upon Mubariz Khan and Raja 

1 Grant DufFs Marathas, Vol. I, 362. 
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Shaliu to do thoir best to put lnm down with all the force at their 
command. This proved a welcome opportunity for Bajirav, who 
proceeded to the north, crossed Narmada on 8th May and arrived in 
close proximity to the Nizam’s camj) at Sihorc. Mubariz Klian was 
lor some time undecided as to what course he should take, whether 
to obey the imperial orders and fight the Nizam or to befriend him. 
Nizam liowever took his own decisioji to placate the Marathas and 
fight with Mubariz Khan. At this hour Mubariz Khan also had 
opened negotiations w’ith the Marathas when he discovered that he 
had to face Nizam-uI-Mulk. This gave im opportunity to the 
Maratlias to raise their demands and gain supremacy not only in the 
Deccan but also in Millva and Gujarat. There was a fonnal meeting 
between Niziim-ul-Mulk and Bajirav at Nalchha near Dhm‘ on 
18th May 1724 where usual diplomatic formalities were imdergone 
but ultimately each one was left guessing as to what course the other 
would follow. Nizam now lost no time in proceeding to the south 
and met his rival Mubariz Khan in the battle of Sakharkhedla on 
30th September 1724 where he gained a decisive victory and 
Mubariz Khan was killed. ’Drc Emperor now made a virtue out of 
necessity and conflraied Nizam as the Snhhedav of the Deccan and 
appointed Girdharbahadur as the Suhfwddr of Majva. The battle of 
Sakharkhedla is a turning point in the history of the Later Moghals 
as it inai'ks the gradual disintegration of the Moghal Empire; for, 
Nizam henceforth no longer cared to receive oixlers from Delhi and 
followed his own policy in mamtaining his own position. 

In 1725, Hamid Klian, tlie uncle of Nizam-uI-MuIk, for the aid he 
gave him against Mubariz Khan, granted the chauth in Gujarat to 
Kanthaji Kadam Baiide and Pilfiji Gaikva^, who proceeded to levy 
their assigninenf-S. The divi.sion of the [money led to prepetual 
disputes. Pilaji, as the agent of Dabha^le, Sendputi, considered him¬ 
self the superior authority in Gujarat and Kanthaji as an officer of 
the Raja despised his pretensions. An agre(mient was signed by 
wliich the chauth east of the Malii was assigned to Pilaji and that to 
the west to Kanthaji^. Meanwhilo Bajirav took advantage of the 
confusion caused by Moglial dissensions to’ carry his anus into 
Majva, where, though opposed by Raja Girdhar, he was successful 
for two seasons in obtaining plunder and contributions. It is 
probable that Nizam-ul-Mulk against whom die Imperial forces were 
acting in Gujarat, may have connived at his incursions, but there 
is no proof of any direct communication with the Peshva. Bajirav, 
by virtue of the authority vested in him by Shahu granted deeds to 
Pavar, Holkar, and Shinde to levy chauth and sardeshmiikhi and to 
keep half the mokasa. in payment of their troops. In 1726, die 
Peshvd with a large army' under Fatehsing Bhonsle, marched into 
the Madras Kamatak, plundered the districts, arrd levied a contribu¬ 
tion from Serihgapattam. The Marathas lost a number of men without 
gaining the expected advantages. Bajirav had objected to the 
expedition, and was dissatisfied with dre result, and on returning to 
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t Grant DnfFs Marathas, Vol. T. 365. 
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CHAPTER 2. Satara he found more serious reasons of dissatisfaction in the 
History. nieasures pursued by the Pratinidhi. The cause of his displeasure 
Maraiha Rule, originated in the aitful schemes of Nizam-ul-Mulk, which, but for 
Shahu, 1707-1749, the penetration ami vigour of Bajirav, would probably have unlinked 
Bajirav Ballal the chain by which Balaji Vishvanath had joined the interests as 

1720^1740 "lost of the Hindu chieftains of the 

DeccaiP. 

In 1727 Nizam-ul-Mulk, though relieved from immediate apprehen¬ 
sions from the Delhi Emperor Muhammad Shall whose power was 
daily declining, became alanned at the spreading power of the 
Marathas. He beheld in their systematic and persevering encroach¬ 
ments on the divided revenue of the Deccan and the Karnatak, the 
extinction of his own resources as well as those of the empire, and 
took measures to avert these evils by endeavouring to consolidate his 
own power and to create divisions among the Marathas. In these 
measures he overlooked the ability of his opponent Bajirav and little 
thought that the pursuit of his own schemes should strengthen the 
power of the Peshva. He had fi.xcd on Hyderabad, the ancient 
capital of the Kutb Shrdu kings, as fittest for the seat of his new 
government, and was anxious on any terms to remove the Maratha 
collectors from that quarter. Although Nizam-ul-Mulk had confinned 
the Imperial grant in Shahu’s favour, a great deal of what was 
yielded was not actually given up. Numerous points bad remained 
unadjusted. Shahu’s part of the agreement to prevent plundering 
was not fulfilled and constant discussions were the consequence, 
A new authority for a part of the old territory was granted by 
Nizam-uI-Mulk, which particularly specified the fixed personal jagirs 
that Shahu agreed to exempt from setpiestration. Jdgir assignments 
in the old territory about Poona which the Nizam had given to 
Rambhaji Nimbalkar one of the. disaffected officers who had joined 
him, were exchanged for new grants to the eastward about Karmala, 
a measure on the part of Nizam-ul-Mulk particularly conciliatory 
to Sluihu, After this a settlement was concluded through the 
Pratinidhi by which Shidiu agreed to relinquish the chauth and 
sardeshmiikhi in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad. An equivalent 
in money was to be paid for the chauth, and for the sardeshmukhi 
Shahu received some jagir territory near Indapur in Poona of which 
district he was an hereditary deshmukh'^, and a jagir in Berar was 
conferred on the Pratinidhi. Nizam-ul-Mulk had thus effected his 
first object by negotiation, but the exchange met with the decided 
disapproval of Bajirav who was ever an enemy to consolidation and 
disputes ran so high between him and the Pratinidhi that Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, encouraged by appearances and the support and alliance of 
Chandrasen Jadhav, Rav Rambha Nimbalkar jagirddr of Barsi, 
and Sambhaji Raja of Kolhapur, resolved to complete the design he 

1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 367. 

2 Half of this Jeshmukhi was bought by Shahaji Bhonsle, the father of Shivaji 
after ho entered the service of Mahmud Adil Shah, Grant Duff’s Marathas, 
Vol. I, p. 369, note 2. 
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had formed. With this view he espoused the cause of Sambhaji and CHAPTER 2. 
endeavoured to create a complete division in the Maratha government History 
by reviving the former feuds between Shahu and Sambhaji. Maratha 

Rule. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk began by formally bearing the claims of Sambhaji Shahu, 1707-1749, 
in a demand made for an equal division of the revenue; and Bajirav Ballal 
according to a prevalent custom in the Deccan, sequestrated the 
property in dispute by removing the collectors of the sardeshmukhi 
and displacing the mokdsddiirs of Shahu until their respective rights 
should be adjusted. Assuming this privilege as viceroy he pretended 
to become the friend and arbiter of both parties. Bajirav was not 


to be duped by the old artifice of engaging the Maratha cousins in 
an hereditary dispute. He cjuickly turned the Nizam’s weapons to 
his own advantage, for Shahu, true to the feeling of a Maratha, of 
whom even among the peasantry the mildest men became violent 
when a vuian is concerned, though for some time he had been 
reconciled to Nizam-ul-Mulk, was at once on hearing of this inter¬ 
ference roused to implacable resentment against him, and for the 
time against all who had vindicated or who dai'ed to justify his 
conduct. He looked to Bajirav for counsel and for vengeance; for 
these he would have bartered life, and for these he virtually sold the 
supremacy of his empire. At first he detennined to lead his army, 
but it was represented that to march in person would place him on 
an equality with Sambhaji of Kolhapur; none but the emperor was 
worthy of contending with the king of the Hindus. Full powers 
were therefore given to Bajirav. The great influence which the 
Peshva had gained was shown in the promptness with which many 
of the most unruly and factious of the Shileddr families gathered 
round the standard of the nation. 


Nizam-ul-Mulk perceived his mistake, and sought to amend it by 
writing to Shahu and the Pratinidhi that he was solely actuated by 
a wish to benefit the Raja in order to prevent the usurpation of the 
Koiikani Brahmaiis by whose creatures every situation was filled; 
that the mokdmdars and collectors of the sardeshmukhi had been 
replaced by others belonging to the Rajas relation, Sambhaji, whom 
he had appointed the Raja’s deputy, as Sardeshmukh of the six 
subhds of the Deccan ; and that the Raja when freed from the control 
of the Kohkani Brahmans might afterwards appoint agents entirely 
of his own selection. But Shahu was too shrewd to be misled by 
such specious pleas and far from falling a victim to the cunning plans 
of creating a rift between him and Bajirav in this manner, they 
resolved to teach Nizam lesson. Both parties prepared to attack 
each other as soon as the rains should subside and enable their horse 
to cross the rivers. In the war that ensued, Bajirav ravaged Jalna 
and Mahur, made a lightening dash into Gujarat and Khandesh and 
finally inflicted a severe defeat upon Nizam at Palkhed near Paithan 
in 1728, forcing him to agree to negotiations. Bajirav demanded 
that Sambhaji should be sent to his camp; that security should be 
afforded for the future collection of the Maratha shares of the 
revenue by giving up several fortified places ; and that all arrears 
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CHAPTliK 2. not yet realised sliould be made good. Niz^»*ul-iVlulk agreed to 
rr all the artielcs except that of delivering up Sambhaji. Bajirav 

Makatiia pointed out that he was a near relation of the Raja’s and that he 
Ruck. would be ti'eated witli equal respect, It was at last settled that 
Sliahu, 1707-1749. Nizam-ul-Mulk should guai'ante© his safe arrival in Panhala, when 
Bajirao Balhl ghahu should be at liberty to take what steps he might think proper 
for the settlement of their family dispute. Battle of P^khed is thus 
an important landmark in the history of the Maratlias, as it once for 
all settled the dispute between Bajirav and the Pratinidhi, prevented 
the Nizam from making pretensions to playing the role of a middle¬ 
man between the rival parties at the Marafha Court and finally led 
the Mariitha nobility to look to Bajuav as the maker of Maratha 
destiny. 


Peshva, 

1720-1740. 


bajirav was then negotiating with Sai' Buland Khan who was then the 
Stihheddr of Gujarat, in hopes of obtaining the cession of tlie chautli 
and sardeshmukhi of that province. After the ratification of the trea^' 
with Nizmn-ul-mulk, Chimaji Appa, the Peshvas brother marched 
with large army and exacted a heavy contiibution from Petlad and 
plundered Dholka, but on promising that if the cliauth and 
mrdeulmukhi were yielded the distiicts should be secured from 
depredation, Sar Buland Klian agreed to the Peshvas proposals, and 
in 1729 granted the sardeshnmkhi or ten per cent, of the whole 
revenue both on the limd and customs except the port of Surat and 
the district round it, together with the chauth or one-fourth of the 
whole collections on the land and customs except Surat, and five 
per cent, on the revenues of the city of Ahmadabad. 

In 1729, Muhammad Khan Baiigash, the new governor of M^va 
having entered Bundelklraud and established himself in the teiTitory 
of Raja Chhatrasal, the Rajput Prince solicited aid from Bajirav. Aid 
was readily grairted. Bahgash Khan w'as reduced to the greatest 
distress tmd the proviirce was evacuated by his troops. Chlratrasal 
in return for this servicr; conlerred on Bajirav a fort and district in 
the ireighbourhood of Rs. 2K lakhs of yearly icvenuc. Grant Duff’s 
story that Chhatrasal adopted Bajirav as his son, and at liis death, 
which happened soon after, bestowed on him one^third of Iris posses¬ 
sions or an equal share with his two sons Jagatraj and Hirdesa is 
not bonre out by reliable recordsk In 1734, Raja Jaysingh w^as 
appointed to the govermnent of the provinces of Agra and Malva 
and rrothing could be more favourable to the views of Bajirav. As 
Jaysingh was situated, the honour of the Rajput was at variance 
with the subsisting arratrgemerrt between him and the Marajhas. 
This rrrav account for his hesitating to comply with their demands; 
but he at last came to an agreement with Bajirav and yielded him 
the government of Malva in tire following year, and for the time 
the emperor, by Jaysingh’s irersuasions, tacitly acquiesced in the 
arrangement^. 


r D. V. Potdar’.s essay in Historical and Economic studies p. 7. 
- Grant Duff’s Maratlias, Vol. 1, p. 882, 
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During the Peshva’s absence Kanhoji Bhonsle, the Sem Sdheb 
Subha had been accused of disobedience and confined at Satara, 
and Raghuji the son of Kanhoji s cousin Bimbaji had been appointed 
Send Sdheh Suhhd in his stead (1729). Raghuji had accompanied 
Shahu in his excursions and by his boldness and skill as a hunter 
liad ingratiated himself with ShKhu and obtained a great ascendancy 
over him. Shahu manied him to the sister of one of his own 
wives of the Shiite family, which, except theii’ having the same 
surname, and that possibly they may have been originally relations 
and rivals for the hereditary right or pdfil of their villages, is the 
only connection which can be traced between the Bhonsle families 
of Satara and Nagpur^. On receiving the sanads for Berar, Raghuji 
gave a bond to maintain a body of .5,000 horses for the service of the 
State, to pay yearly a sum of Rs. 9 lakhs and exclusive of ghdsddtfd 
or forage money, a tribute which since the time of Rajaram, the 
Send Sdheb Subhd had been allowed to reserve, and also to pay to 
the head of the government half of all other tribute, prize, 
property, and contributions. He also hound himself to raise 
10,000 horses when required and to accompany the Peshva or to 
proceed to any quarter whei-e he might be ordered. This arrange¬ 
ment was eifec-ted during the absence of Shripatrav Pratinidhi who 
had been sent into the Kohkaii by the Raja. The Pratinidhi being 
the friend of Kanhoji Bhonsle endeavoured to obtain some miti- 
gah'on of his sentence, but failed. Kanhoji, who was an ofiScer of 
great enterprise died at Sataia in 1734, after having lived there for 
about four years a prisoner at large^. 

While Bajirav’s presence was necessary in the north to support 
Chimaji in Gujarat, Sambhaji Raja of Kolhapur, instigated by 
Udaji Chavhan refused to listen to overtures made by Sh^u and 
('ncamped on the north side of the Varna with all his baggage, 
women and equipments, and began to plunder the caunby. Tlie 
Piatinidhi surprised .Sambhajfs camp and drove them to Panhala 
with the loss of the whole of their baggage. Many prisoners were 
taken, among others Tarabai and her daughter-in-law Rajasbai the 
widow of Shivaji of Kolhapur. Both these persons were placed in 
confinement in the fort of Satara (1730). This defeat brought on 
an immediate accommodation between the two brothers. Although 
Shahu was victorious he aixanged a ceremonious meeting with his 
brother and conciliated him. Except some forts, the Marathi 
districts and claims in the tract of which the rivers Varpa and Kpshpa 
to the north and the Tuhgbhadra to the south as the boundaries 
were wholly ceded to Sambhaji. Kopal near the Tuhgbhadra was 
relinquished by Shahu in exchange for Ratnagiri, and the territory 
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1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 384. There is a tradition of their having 
been rival<t in an hereditary dispute which may have been invented to prejudice 
the Raja of Satara against the Bhonsles of Nagpur and to prevent their desire 
to adopt any iiiembor of that family. It is a point of honour to maintain the 
hereditary difference. 

2 He had made some partial conquests in Gondvan and headed one incursion 
into Cuttak. 
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CHAPTER 2. of the Kohkan, extending from Salshi to Ahkola in North Kanara 

jjT”^ was given over to SambhajT. In exchange for these places in the 

Mabatii'a south Miraj, Tasgahv, Athnl, and several villages along the north 

Rule. bank of the Krshna and some fortified places in Bijapur were given 

Shahu, 1707-1749. to Shahu. The fort of Vadgahv occupied by Udaji Chavhan on the 
south bank of the Vania was destroyed. This treaty of Vanja, 
1720-1740 (13-4-1731), as it is called was an offensive and defensive agreement 

between the two brothers and provided for the division of further 


conquests to the south of Tuhgbhadra which, on co-operation, were 
to be equally shared. Grants of indm land or hereditary rights 
conferred by either party within respective boundaries were 
confirmed. 


Although enemies were not wanting to detract from the reputation 
of the Peshva and to extol that of his rivals, the success of the 
Pratinidhi did not materially affect the ascendancy which Bajirav 
had attained; but Nizam-ul-Mulk was still bent on opposing him 
and found a fit instrument for his purpose in Trimbakrav 
Dabhade. Ever since the Peshva had obtained the deeds from Sar 
Buland Khan, Dabhade had been negotiating with other Maratha 
chiefs and assembling troops in Gujarat. At length finding himself 
at the head of 35,000 men he had resolved to march for the Deccan 
in the next season. 

Bajirav was well aware of the Senapati’s enmity, but was not 
alarmed by his preparations until he discovered that Nizam-ul-Mulk 
was to support him in the Deccan. On learning their intention he 
at once determined to smticipate them, though, when joined by all 
his adherents, his whole anny did not amount to more than half 
of that of Dabhade. Dabhade gave out that he was proceeding to 
protect the Raja’s authority, and was supported by Pilaji Gaikvad, 
Kanthaji and Raghuji Kadam Bande, Udaji and Anandrav Pavar, 
Chimnaji Damodar and Kuvar Bahadur with many others. Bajirav 
proved that Dabhade Senapati was in alliance with Nizam-ul-Mulk 
and declared that he was leagued for the purpose of dividing the 
Maratha sovereignty with the Raja of Kolhapur, a measure inconsis¬ 
tent with sound policy and contrary to the divine ordinances of the 
Shmtms. 


The preparations of Nizam-ul-Mulk hastened the march of 
Bajirav, and as his army, though so inferior in number, was composed 
of the old pfigd horse or the Rajas house-hold troops and some of 
the best Maratha mankaris, he moved rapidly towards Gujarat. At 
the same time he began negotiating from the day he left Poona 
and continued until the hour of attack. In the battle which took 
place (1st April) between Baroda and Dabhoi in Gujarat, the death 
of Trimbakrav Dabhade the Senapati and many who commanded 
under him left complete victory to Bajirav with almost unquestioned 
leadership of the Maratha confederacy. A treaty was concluded in 
August and at the close of the monsoon the Peshva returned to 
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Satara. He would have punished Nizam-ul-Mulk’s treachery, but CHAPTER 2, 

the Nizam warded off the blow which he could with difficidty have - 

withstood by directing its aim against the head of the empire. 

Bajirav, readily agreed to the Nizam’s views. It suited his favourite Rule 

poliey, and it gave employment to persons likely to disturb the shiihu, 1707-1749. 
domestic arrangements he aimed at establishing. Troops were Bajirav Balhl 
immediately sent towards Malva under his brother Chimaji while Peshva, 
he himself remained for a time engaged in the interior arrangements 1720-1740. 
of government at Poona and Satara. Such appear to have been 
the rise and progress of the events and intrigues which ended in 
a secret compact between Bajirav and Nizam-ul-mulk which secured 
to Bajirav supremacy as Peshva and to the Nizam a kingdom in the 
Deccan. 

The victory over Dabhade, like the issue of every civil war, left 
impressions on the minds of many not easily effaced. The Peshva 
adopted every means of conciliation in his power. He continued 
Dabhade’s charitable practice called dakshiiid of patronising Shdstris 
.and Vakliks according to their merit and feeding thousands of 
Brahmaps for a few days at Poona. Yeshvantrav, the son of Trimbakrav 
Dabhade, was raised to the rank of Senupati, but being too young to 
iake the management on himself, his mother Umabai became his 
guardian and Pilaji Gaikvad their former Mutdlik or deputy was con¬ 
firmed in that situation with the title of Send Khun Khel or Captain 
if the Sovereign Tribe in addition to his hereditary title of Samsher 
Bahadur. An agreement was drawn up under the authority of Shahu 
ind subscribed by the Peshva and Sendpati, that neither party should 
enter the boundary of the other in Gujarat and Malva. Within 
the limits of Gujarat the Sendpati was to have entire management, but 
he bound himself to pay one-half of the revenue to government 
through the Peshva. All contributions levied from countries not 
specified in the detjcls given under the authority of Sar Buland Khan 
were to be made over to the Raja after deducting expenses’. 

Perceiving Bajirav’s complete ascendancy, the appointment of the 
Hindu prince Abhaysingh to supersede Sar Buland Khan, the 
mbecility of the emperor, and the treachery as well as venality of 
lis courtiers, and knowing also that he had rendered himself in the 
lighest degree obnoxious, Nizam-ul-Mulk had good grounds for 
ipprehending that the Peshva might be able to obtain the viceroyaltv 
if the Deccan. The plan which under these circumstances he 
idoptcd belongs to the higher order of politics. It seems to have 
aeen framed for the purpose of diverting the Marathas from destroy¬ 
ing the resources of his own country and of making his own power 
I balance between that of the emperor and the Peshva. Before 
invading Malva in person Bajirav had an interview with Ni/.am-ul- 
Vlulk and endeavoured to induce him to advance a subsidy for the 
lid he was affording, but the Nizam considered the inducement 
vufficiently strong without paying his auxiliaries. The districts in 

I Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 378. 
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CHAPTER 2. Khandesh were to be protected by the present agieement of the 
77 Peshva in his passage to and from Malva and nothing more 

isory. usual ti'ibute was to be levied in the six subhas of 

Deccan, a proposal to which Bajirav readily acceded. 
Shahu, 1707-1749. Bajirav on crossing the Narmada assumed command of the 
Bajirao BaUal Majva and sent his brother and Pilaji Jadhav back to 

Peshva, Sat^a to maintain bis influence at court and to concert measures for 
1720-1740. settling the Kohkan which was very disturbed. In Gujarat Pilaji 
Gwkvad, who was assassinated by Abhaysingh’s emissaries, was 
succeeded by Damaji (1732). 


K^hoji Bhonsles disobedience and his consequent confinement at 
Satara, as well as Pratinidliis's sympathy for him have already been 
referred to above. Whether Nizam-ul-Mulk had made any pre¬ 
parations to take advantage of that situation is uncertain; but 
Chimaji Appa reasonably felt that Nizam meditated an attack, He 
therefore pitched his camp about forty miles east of Satara, leaving 
Pilaji Jadhav with an inconsidei:able body of horse being the only 
troops at SMara in the immediate interests of the Peshva. When 
Bajirav advanced into Majva, it was his design to engage the 
Raja’s mind with petty afl^airs in the Kohkan. Divisions of 
authority, contending factions and the turbulent disposition of some 
of its inhabitants afforded ample field within the small tract from 
Goa to' Bombay for engaging and fatiguing attention. Savant, the 
principal deshmukh of Vadx occupied his hereditary territory in that 
quarter but having suffered from Kanhoji Ahgre’s attacks before the 
late peace (1730) between the Rajas of Satara and Kolhapur he 
always bore an enmity to Ahgre’s family. Kanhoji Ahgre’s death 
happened in 1728, and all attempts to reduce his power before 
that time on the pait of the English, the Portuguese, and the Dutch 
Ixad failed. In the quarrels between his sons which followed 
Kanhoji’s death, Bajirav helped Mfmaji and obtained from him the; 
c^ession of Kotaligad in Tbana and Rajmachi in Poona. The Sidi, 
besides defending against the Marathas, the districts which had been 
placed under his charge by Aurahgazeb, including Mahad, Raygacl, 
Dabhol and Anjanvel, frequently levied contributions from Shahu’s 
districts. As force was not likely to prevail, the Pratinidhi, Jivaji 
Khanderav Chipiis, and others of the Raja’s ministers formed schemes 
for ruining the Sidi by intrigue. For this purpose the Pratinidhi gained 
one Yakub Khan, a daring pirate who possessed the entire confidence 
of the Sidi. To aid tliis scheme, a force was sent into the Kohkan 
in 1733 under the Pi'atinidhi, his chief agent Yamaji Shivdev, and 
Udaji Chavhan. The intrigues were unsuccessful, and war ensued 
in which the Pratinidhi was worsted and the fort of Govalkot in 
Ratnagiri though strongly garrisoned was disgracefully surprised and 
taken. Chimaji Appa incurred the Raja’s displeasure for not send¬ 
ing assistance to Sluipatrav after repeated orders. Pilaji Jadhav was 
at length despatched, but as none of the otlier officers at Satara 
would undertake to support the Pratinidhi except on condition of 
receiving the conquered districts in jdgir, he was compelled to 
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Peshva. 
1720-1740. 


return to Satara, with great loss of reputation. About this time the CHAPTER 2. 
Sidi died and a quarrel ensued between his sons. Yakub Khan „77 
immediately embraced the cause of Sidi Rehman one of the sons Maratha. 

and called on Shahu for support (1735) ; but nothing could be Rule 
done until the return of Bajirav, who, after leaving Holkar and Shahu, 1707-1749. 
Shinde in Malva, returned to the Deccan, and on crossing the Bajirav Ballal 

Godavari intimated to the Raja that he should march straight to Dan<Ja- 
Rajpuri. All the disposable infantry were directed to join the 
Peshva, and Pilaji Jadhav was sent off, reinforced with a body of 
horse, to support Malharrav Holkar in Malva. Sidi Rehman and 
Yakuh Khan joined Bajirav who began operations by attacking some 
of the forts. Fattehsing Bhonsle and the Pratinidhi proceeded to 
co-operate, but the only help they gave was to recover Shivaji’s 
capital Raygad, the commandant of which had been previously 
corrupted by Yakub Khan. The Peshva reduced the forts of Tala 
and Ghosala and besieged Janjira but was obliged to listen to over¬ 
tures made by the besieged, who ceded to the Marafhas the forts 
of Raygad, Taja, Ghosala, Avchitgad, and Birvadi. After this 
successful close of hostilities, Bajirav, with additional power and 
influence, returned to Satara and was appointed Subheddr of the 
late acquisitions'. Holkar completely overran Majva and the country 
south of the ChambaJ and took possession of several places. After¬ 
wards, on the persuasion of Kanthaji Kadam Bande, he made an 
incursion into Gujarat, and they both levied contributions as far as 
the Banas and plundered several towns to the north of Ahmedabad 
including Idar and Palanpur. 


In 1736, Bajirav, owing to the vast army he had kept up to secure 
his conquests and to overcome his rivals, had become deeply involved 
in debt. His troops were in arrears; the bankers to whom he 
already owed a personal debt of many lakhs of rupees, refused to 
make further advances, and he complained bitterly of the constant 
mutinies and clamours in his camp which occasioned him much 
vexation and distress^. Part of the distress originated in the high 
rates of interest which he was obliged to pay in order to outbid 
Nizam-ul-Mulk and secure the best of the Deccan soldiery. He 
levied the chautli and sardeshmukhi in Malva and applied through 
Raja Jaysingh for their formal cession in that province, and like¬ 
wise for a confiimation of the deeds granted by Sar Buland Khan 
for Gujarat. The Turani Moghals who formed a considerable party 
in the ministry were decidedly against a compromise so disgraceful. 


r Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 389. 

- Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 390. “ I have fallen into that hell of being 
beset by creditors, and to pacify savkars and shHedars I am falling at their 
feet till I have rubbed the skin from my forehead.” Thus wrote Bajirav to his 
mahapurmh, the Svaml of Dhavadshi, a village within a few miles of Satara. 
The Svami was a much venerated person in the country. The Peshva’s letters to 
the Svami detail tlie actions of his life in a familiar manner without disguise and 
are invaluable. Ditto, Vol. I, p. 387. 
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CHAPTER 2. With the object of achieving his purpose Bajirav started on 
- campaign towards the north. First, he wanted to estimate the 

attitude of the Rajputs and therefore proceeded through Malva and 
Rule. reached Udaipur in February, 1736. The Rana received him very 
Shahu, 1707-1749. warmly and agreed to pay a lakh and a half annually as chauth. 

Bajirav Ballal During his tour through Rajputana, presents and tributes poured 
1720^1740 Bajirav from all quarters. Khan Dauian, the Mir Bakshi of 

the Moghals, who was usually guided by Jaysingh sent five to ten 
thousand rupees every day. On the 4th of March, Bajirav met 
Jaysingh who offered to pay five lakhs chauth annually for Jaipur and 
promised to obtain from the Emperor written grants for the pro¬ 
vinces of Malva and Gujarat. Efforts were now made to arrange 
for Bajirav’s personal meeting with the Emperor who however not 


caring to meet Bajirav in person at Delhi sent his own agent 
Yadgar Khan to Jaysingh with certain proposals tending to effect 
as advantageous a bargain as possible. Bajirav at once rejected the 
offer and communicated his counter proposals through his own agent 
Dhondo Govind. The Emperor was displeased at this and declined 
to reply. Bajirav knew that the Emperor could not be persuaded 
otherwise except by a trial of strength and he decided to take up 
the challenge. However as the season was far advanced he retired 
to the Deccan only to come back again early in January 1736 with 
all the contingents of Maratha Sarddrs gathering round his standard. 
As the advance party under Malharrav Holkar crossed Jamuna and 
got into the Dodb evidently for forage and plunder, they were 
suddenly attacked by the party of Vazir Sadat Khan and driven 
away. In the scuffle that ensued a number of Maratha soldiers were 
killed and those that were overtaken by the Moghals were 
slaughtered. The Vazir became so elated with this success that he 
wrote boastful letters to the Emperor informing him as to how 
Marathas had been signally defeated and driven away. When 
BajirW heard of this he resolved to teach the Emperor a whole¬ 


some lesson by himself falling upon Delhi and burning its outlying 
parts. In two long marches he reached Delhi on 28th March but 
on a second thought desisted from any destructive operations. The 
presence of Bajirav at the gates of Delhi was enough to strike terror 
in the palace and there was a great commotion in the city. There¬ 
upon Bajirav withdrew a little distance to Jhil Lake to allay the 


scare that had been created. A force of 8,000 soldiers despatched 
by the Emperor against him was completely defeated. No further 
trial of strength ever took place. Upon a promise of obtaining the 
government of Malva and Rs. 13 lakhs Bajirav set out on his return to 
Sat^a, where he paid his respects to the Raja and immediately 
proceeded into the Konkan to repulse an attack of the Portuguese on 
Manaji Ahgre (1737), The Peshva succeeded and took Manaji 
under his protection on condition of his paying a yearly sum of 
Rs. 7,000 and presenting annually to the Raja, foreign articles from 
Europe or China to the value of Rs. 3,000 more. The war with 
the Portuguese led to the invasion of Salsette, and BajirW, to secure 
his conquests in Thana and maintain the war against the Portuguese, 
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entertained some Arabs and a very large body of infantry principally 
Mavlis and Hetkaries. News from Delhi obliged him to withdraw 
part of his forces from the Kohka^i. 

In the meanwhile the Emperor sent earnest appeals to Nizam to 
come to Delhi for saving the situation and was granted all his 
demands to persuade him to take up the task of warding off the 
Marafha danger from the north. Nizam now went back upon his 
promise that he had given to Bajirav and proceeded to the North. 
In fact Bajirav had a shrewd suspicion of this development as the 
two met each other when Bajirav was going to the south and Nizam 
to the north apparently on a spacious plea of offering his submission 
to the Emperor. Bajirav therefore lost no time to proceed to the 
north again as soon as the rainy season was over. He assembled all 
the troops he could collect and by the time he reached the Narmada 
found himself at the head of 80,000 men, though Yeshvantrav 
Dabhade and Raghuji Bhonsle had not joined him (1738). Proceed¬ 
ing further Bajirav with his skillful manoeuvering operations was 
successful in confining Nizam in the fortress of Bhopal and prevent 
him from gathering supplies from outside. Finding himself in 
a tight comer Nizam at last sued for peace and on the 7th January 
1738 signed a convention at Doraba Sarai, 64 miles north of Sironj, 
promising in his own handwriting to grant to BajirSv the whole of 
Majva and the complete sovereignty of the territory between the 
Narmada and the Chamba]. To obtain a confirmation of this 
agreement from the Emperor, and to use every endeavour to procure 
the payment of a subsidy of Rs. 50 lakhs to defray his expenses^, 
the Peshva remained for a time levying contributions south of the 
Chambal and carrying on negotiations at court where the threatened 
invasion of Nadir Shah was creating alarm. At the same time the 
war with the Portuguese was being vigorously carried on by the 
Peshva’s brother Chimaji and several forts in Thana were taken 
by the Marathas. Raghuji Bhonsle made an incursion to the north 
as far as Allaliabad, defeated and slew the Subhedar Shuja Khan 
and returned loaded with booty. These expeditions undertaken 
without regular sanction were highly resented by Bajirav. He 
marched from Poona for the purpose of punishing Raghuji’s mis¬ 
conduct and sent forward Avji Kav^e to plunder in Berar. Avji 
was defeated by Raghuji in the end of February 1739. Bajirav 
was preparing to avenge his loss when news reached him of the 
arrival of Nadir Sh^, the defeat of the Moghals, the death 
of Khan Dauran, the capture of Sadat Khan, and finally that 
the victorious Persian was dictating the term of ransom at 
was defeated by Raghuji in the end of February 1739. Bajirav 
The subsequent intelligence which he received at N^irabad 
in Khandesh informing him of the imprisonment of the Emperor, 
the plunder of Delhi, and the dreadful massacre of many of its 
inhabitants seemed for a time to overwhelm him. Our quarrel with 
Raghuji Bhonsle is insignificant, said the Peshva; the war with the 

1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 399. 
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CHAPTER 2. Portuguese is as naught; there is but one enemy in Hindustan. He 
„7I appears to have conceived that Nadir Shah would establish himself 

M\batha Rule. Emperor, but he was not dismayed when he heard reports that 
Shahu, 1707 - 1749 . a hundred thousand Persians were advancing to the south, Hindus 
Bajirav Bollal and Musalmans, said Bajirav, the whole power of the Deecan must 
Peshva, 17i?0-J 740, assemble, and I shall spread our Marathas from the Narmada to the 
Chambal. He called on Nasir Jung the Nizam’s second son to arm 
against the common foe, and Chimajl Appa was ordered to desist 
from the Kohlcan warfare and join him with all speed. Chimaji 
was now in possession of the whole of Salsette and had begun the 
siege of Bassein. Notwithstanding offers of submission, Chimaji 
prosecuted the siege and on the 16th of May Bassein fell. Holkar 
and Shinde as soon as Bassein fell were sent to join Bajirav with all 
speed, but by that time news arrived of the retreat of Nadir Shah. 
Nadir Shah restored the throne to its degraded owner and wrote 
letters to all the princes of India announcing the event. Among 
others, he addressed a letter to Shahu and one to Bajirav. He 
informed Bajirav that he had reinstated Muhammad Shah and now 
considered him as a brother; that although Bajirav was an ancient 
servant possessing a large army, he had not afforded the Emperor 
assistance ; but that all must now attend to Muhammad Shah’s 
commands for if they did not he would return with his army and 
inflict punishment upon the disobedient^. 

Shortly after the departure of Nadir Shah, Bajirav sent a letter to 
the Emperor expressive of his submission and obedience, and 
a nazar of 101 gold mohars. This was acknowledged in suitable 
terms and a splendid khilldt was sent in return®. He was assured 
by the Emperor that the rank, possessions, and inheritance already 
conferred on him would be confirmed, and that he might depend 
on finding his interests best promoted by continuing steadfast in his 
duty to the Imperial Government. 

Although no new subhedar nor any deputy of Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
appointed to Malva, no sanad was sent conferring the government on 
Bajirav. This omission the Peshva considered a breach of faith on 
the part of Nizam-ul-Mulk; but as the Nizam’s army was still in 
Hindustan, and as some of Bajirav’s best officers and troops were 
in the Kohkan he deferred enforcing his claims until a fitter 
opportunity. In the meantime he was busy arranging the affairs of 
the province of Majva and strengthening his connection with the 
Rajput princes in the western quarter along the banks of the 
Chambal from Kota to Allahabad, but especially with the Rajas of 
Bundelkhand- 

1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 405. 

2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 406. A khillat comprehends the shtrpav 
or head to foot dress, tliat Is clothes for the turban, trousers, girdle and gown 
complete, and jewels, horse, elephant and arms according to circumstances and 
rank of the parties. Bajirav received two ornaments of jwels for the turban 
and a pearl necklace togellier with a horse and an elephant. 
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These arrangements to secure the northern frontier were prepara* CHAPTER 2. 
tory to a war with Nizam-ul-Mulk or an expedition into the ~ 

Kanjatak. Tire late success against Nizam-uI-Mulk, his departure mahatha'^Rule, 
from the terms of agreement, his great age, the prolaability of con- shahu, 1707-1749. 
tentions among his sons encouraged or stimulated the Peshva to Bajirav BaUtd 
attempt the subjugation of the Deccan. The deficiency of his^^*^*^"’ 1720-1740. 
resources was the chief obstacle which deterred him from this under¬ 
taking. On the other hand the prospect of contributions and 
plunder by which he might liquidate his debts and perhaps some 
secret encouragement from Arkot, where according to Colonel Wilks 
the Marathas were invited by the Divan of Safdar Ali, were strong 
allurements for venturing into the Karnafak. But Bajirav was criti¬ 
cally situated, and circumstances compelled him to choose the 
Deccan as the theahe of his operations. Dabhade’s or rather the 
Gaikvad’s party who iwssessed very considerable resources was 
always hostile to the Peshva; Raghuji Bhons’.e was jealous of the 
Brahman ascendency; he meditated a revolution by getting the 
Raja into his own power; and as Shahu had no prospect of an heir, 

Raghuji might have contemplated the acquisition of Maratha 
supremacy by being adopted as his son. Fattehsingh Bhonsle, the 
only Maratha likely to supersede him in the Raja’s choice, possessed 
neither ability nor entei-prise, and had failed to create power by 
acquiring popularity among the soldiery. Raghuji had many diffi¬ 
culties to overcome in prosecuting a .scheme of the kind. Although 
a party existed hostile to the Peshva, Bajirav’s friends and 
dependents surrounded the Raja and possessed his ear, if not his 
entire confidence ; not could Raghuji Bhonsle or Damaji Gaikvad 
concert a plan or transact the slightest business without its being 
known to Peshva’s men. Should Bajirav quit the position which he 
occupied between the territories of those two, there would be no 
obstacle to their uniting against him. The subsisting difference 
between Raghuji and Bajirav arose from Raghuji’s having plundered 
the province of Allahabad and not having joined Bajirav when he 
was ordered according to the terms on which he held his lands and 
title. The Peshva affirmed that Raghuji had no authority to levy 
contributions north of the Narmada and declared his determination, 
at the time of marching from Poona in the end of 1738, to enforce 
restitution not to the owners but to the Maratha State and to punish 
the aggression. A temporary compromise took place on the arrival 
of the Persians at Delhi; but the dispute was unsettled and nothing 
but a sense of injury to their mutual interests prevented an open 
war. 


The state of affairs laid the foundation of schemes which had 
a great effect in extending the spreading but unstable power of 
the Marathas. Though there are few direct proofs to illustrate this 
part of their history, it is certain that Bajirav and Raghuji had 
a meeting and that they were reconciled, and there is reason to 
suppose that Bajirav unfolded as much of his schemes to Raghuji 
as were necessary to engage his co-operation, and the plunder of 
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CHAPTER 2, the Karnatak, an eventual addition to his own territories in the 
~ Deccan, and a future partition of Bengal and North India may have 

Mabatha'^ule. been urged by the Peshva to excite Raghuji’s ambition and cupidity. 

Shahu, 1707-1749. In this conference may also be seen the real source from which 

Bajirav Ballal g Jjost of Marathas were poured into the Karnatak. 

Peshva, 1720-1740. 

In prosecution of his plans of conquest in the Deccan, Bajirav 
seizing the opportunity afforded by tbe absence of Nizam-ul-Mulk 
at Delhi, about the end of 1739 began operations against the 
Nizam’s son Nasir Jung. The war proved unprofitable and the 
Marathas gladly entered on terms of accommodation and a treaty 
was concluded at Mungi-Paithaii by which both parties pledged 
themselves to maintain peace and mutually to refrain from plunder¬ 
ing in the Deccan. Handia and Khargon, districts on the banks of tlie 
Narmada, were conferred on Bajirav in pgir, and the Peshva without 
visiting Poona or Satara, in great vexation amounting almost to 
despair, set off with his army towards North India^. 


Bailrav's Death, 
1740. 


In the meantime Manaji Aiigre attacked by his brother had 
applied to the Peshva’s son Balaji Bajirav, generally called 
Nana Saheb, who was with the Riija in the neighbourhood of 
Satara. Five hundred men were sent to support the garrison and 
an express despatched to ChimajI Appil for instructions. Chimajl 
had ordered his nephew to repair to Kolaba in person and applied to 
the Governor in Council at Bombay with whom he had concluded 
a treaty and maintained a friendly intercourse since his late campaign 
in the Kohkan to support the garrison at Kolaba. The English and 
Balaji had succeeded in humbling Sambhaji, Manaji’s brother when 
Chimajl Appa joined them. They were concerting plans for the 
reduction of Revdanda when news reached them of the death of 
Bajirav which happened on the banks of the Narmada on the 28th 
of April 1740. On receiving the intelligence, Shahkaraji Narayan was 
appointed Suhheddr of the Konkan and Khandujl Mankar was left 
in command of a body of troops, while Chimajl Appa and his 
nephew, after the usual mourning ceremonies, returned to Poona 
and shortly after to Satara. Bajirav left three sons Balaji Bajirav, 
Raghunathrav afterwards so well known to the English, and 
Jan^dan Baba who died in early youth. He also left one illegiti¬ 
mate son by a Muhammedan mother, whom he bred a Musalman 
and named Samsher Bahadur. 


The army which entered the Karnatak under the command of 
Raghuji Bhonsle was composed of troops belonging to the Raja, the 
Peshva, the Pratinidhi, Fattesingh Bhonsle, and various chiefs of lesser 

1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 411. Thus he wrote to his mahapufush 
about this time : I am involved in difficulties in debts, and in disappointments 
and like a man ready to swallow poison. Near the Raja are my enemies, and 
should I at this time go to Satara they will put their feet on my breast. I should 
be thankful I could meet death. 
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note. The Ghorpades of Sondur and GutI were invited to join by 
letters from Shahu and the Peshva; and Murarrav the grand-nephew 
of the famous Santa]! Ghorpade and the adopted son and heir of 
Murarrav of Guti appeared under the national standard for the first 
time since the death of his distinguished and ill-requited relation. 
The whole force amounted to 50,000 men. Dost Ali, die Navab of 
the Karnatak, fell and the Divan was made a prisoner. After this, 
the Marathas began to levy contributions all over the Karnatak until 
bought off by the Navab’s son and heir Safdar Ali, with whom, 
before retiring, they entered into a secret compact to destroy Chanda 
Saheb then in possession of Trichinopoli, while the main body 
of his army remained encamped on the Shivgahga, Raghuji 
Bhonsle returned to Satara and endeavoured to prevent Balaji 
Bajirav’s succession as Peshva by* proposing Babuji Naik of 
Baramati, a connection but an enemy of the late Peshva, for the vacant 
office. Babuji Naik was possessed of great wealth and his enmity 
to Bajirav arose from a very common cause that of having lent 
money which his debtor could not repay, Raghuji’s party used the 
irritated creditor as their tool and proposed to Shahu that he should 
be raised to the vacant Peshva,ship. But Shahu turned a deaf ear 
to Raghuji’s proposals and Balaji Bajirav was almost immediately 
invested with the robes of Peshvaship on 25th June, 1740. Raghuji, 
on finding his schemes abortive, proceeded towards the Kanja^ak to 
reap the expected hai'vest at Trichinopoli accompanied by Shripatrav, 
the Pratinidhi and Fattehsingh Bhonsle. Trichinopoli surrendered 
on the 26th of March 1741, and Chanda Saheb was brought 
a prisoner to Satara where he remained in the custody of an agent 
of Raghuji Bhonsle’s till he was set free in 1748’. Murarrav 
Ghorpade was left in command of the fort of Trichinopoli, and 
a part of his garrison was composed of infantry belonging to the 
Peshva. Their expenses were defrayed by Shahu, besides which it 
was settled that Rs. 20,000 of the share of tribute from the province 
of Arkot should be annually paid to Balaji Bajirav. 


One of the first acts of the new Peshva was to forward petitions 
to Delhi respecting various promises made to his father. These 
applications were transmitted through Jaysingh and Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
A supply of ready money was what B^aji most earnestly craved 
and Rs. 15 lakhs as a free gift were granted by the Emperor. 
Proposals for an agreement were then drawn up in the joint names 
of the Peshva and ChimajI Appa in which they asked to have 
the government of Malva, which, on the death of Bajirav, was 
conferred on Azam-ulla-Khan. If the government of M^va was 
granted, they promised to pay their respects to the Emperor; to 
prevent any other Marathi, crossing the Narmada; to send a body 

1 Grant Duff’s Maratha.s, Vol. I, p, 422. Chanda Saheb or Husain Dost Khan 
does not appear to have been confined in the fort nor to have endured a close 
imprisonment, but merely to have had an attendant guard wherever he went. 
This supposition is confinmed by the ease with which Dupleix appears to have 
intrigued with him during his term of imprisonment. 
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of 500 horse under an officer of rank to remain in attendance on the 
Emperor’s person ;and to ask no more than the gift of money already 
bestowed. They agreed to send 4,000 horse for service who would 
.punish refractory landliolders as far as their numbers would enable 
them, and they promised not to sequestrate the rent-free lands or 
fdgirs assigned for charitable or religious pui'poses. No notice seems 
to have been taken of the application. But Balaji, whose disposition 
was conciliatory, was anxious to have the government of Malva 
conferred as a right according to the treaty with his father. With 
this object when Nizam-ul-Mulk was marching to the Deccan, in 
order to suppress his son Nasir Jung’s revolt, Balaji paid (1741) him 
a respectful visit near the Narmada and sent a body of his troops 
to join him. At this time he sustained a great loss in the death 
of his uncle ChimajI Appa which happened at the end of January 
1741. Eleven days before this event, Khanduji Mankar under 
Chimaji’s direction had reduced Revdancja, the last place re¬ 
maining with the Portuguese between Goa and Daman. Chimaji 
Appa from his successes against the Portuguese has earned a reputa¬ 
tion among the Marathas for his ability to conduct military 
operations. He is also highly respected for his purity of private 
life, particularly in singular contrast in that respect, to his elder 
brother. 

On the death of his uncle, the Peshva returned from the northern 
districts and spent nearly a year in civil arrangements at Poona and 
Satara. Continuing to show the greatest respect for the Raja, he 
obtained from Shahu a grant by which the whole territory con¬ 
quered from the Portuguese was conferred on him, and also, except 
In Gujarat, the exclusive right of collecting the revenues and of 
levying contributions north of the Narmada. In 1742, Bhaskarpant, 
the Divan of Raghuji Bhonsle of Berar, carried his arms eastwards, 
but the Peshva, eager to establish his power over those territories 
for which the authority obtained from the Raja was as usual assumed 
as a right, marched though late in the season, towards Hindustan 
and made himself master of Garha and Mundela before the rains 
set in. He was obliged to encamp on the banks of the Narmada 
during the rainy season, and probably meditated an expedition into 
Allahabad when he was called upon to defend his rights in Malva 
which was invaded by Damaji Gaikvad and Baburav Sadashiv. This 
inroad seems to have been instigated by Raghuji to obstruct the 
Peshva’s progress eastward; and on Balajl’s arrival in Malva the 
army of Gujarat retired. On this occasion AnandrW Paar was 
confirmed by the Peshva in the possession of Dhar and the surround¬ 
ing districts, a politic measure which not only secured Pavar in his 
interests, but opposed a barrier on the western side of Malva to 
incursions from Gujaraft. Since the Peshvafs arrival at Mundela 
a negotiation had been going on between him and the Emperor 
through the mediation of Raja Jaysingh supported by Nizam-ul- 
Mulk. The chauth of the imperial territory was promised and 
a kliillM more splendid than had ever been eonferred on his father 
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was transmitted to Balaji, It does not appear that any deed for 
collecting this general chauth was ever granted by Muhammad Shah; 
sums of money and convenient assignments were the mode of pay¬ 
ment. The object in the pending treaty was on the Peshva’s part 
to obtain sanads for the promised government of Majva, and on 
the part of the court of Delhi to procrastinate and to widen the 
breach between the Peshva and RaghujI Bhonsle. 


In the meantiine Bhaskarpant had invaded Bihar. The Mara^ha 
army consisted of 10,000 or 12,200 horse and report had swelled 
their numbers to nearly four times that number. Bhaskarpant 
obtained the possession of the town of Hugli and most of the towns 
from Katva to the neighbourhood of Midnapur fell into the hands 
of the Marathas. RaghujI also advanced to Bengal. The Emperor 
ordered Safdar Jung the Navab of Oudh to drive out Bhaskarpant, 
and at the same time applied to Balaji Bajlrav to afford his aid. 
As inducements to the Peshva an assignment for the arrears of 
chauth due from Azimabad was sent to him by the Emperor and an 
assurance of confirming him in the government of Majva. The 
reward was prized too highly and the semce was too desirable to 
be refused. On Balaji’s approach, RaghujI decamped and retreated 
towards the hills. Balaji overtook, attacked, and defeated Raghuji’s 
anny. Bhaskarpant retreated through Orissa and Bajaji returned to 
secure the long-promised government. The Peshvas conduct left 
no reasonable excuse on the part of Muhammad Shah for refusing to 
perform the engagement; but to save the credit of the imperial 
name, the feeble palliative of conferring the appointment on the 
Peshva as the deputy of Prince Ahmad, the Emperor’s son, was 
adopted. The rest of the treaty differs little from the former pro¬ 
posals made in the joint names of Bajaji and his uncle ChimajI, 
except that instead of 4,000, Balaji promised to furnish 12,000 horse 
the expense of the additional 8,000 being payable by the Emperor. 
Jaysingh, betwen whom and Bajaji the most friendly intercourse 
subsisted, was guarantee for the observance of treaty with 
Muhammad Shah, and Malharrav Holkar, Ranojj Shihde, and PilajI 
Jadhav declared in due foim that should the Peshva recede from 
his duties they would quit his service. The Peshva returned to 
Satara to pay his respects and go through the form of producing 
his accounts of the revenue. These accounts were made out by the 
Peshva as a general in command of a body of the Raja’s troops^. 

In 1744 RaghujI Bhonsle sent agents to the Peshva assuring him of 
his sincere desire of reconciliation and of his conviction that the 
plans of Bajlrav were those best suited to his own and to the real 
interests of the Maratha nation. He continued the same profession 
with apparent sincerity, but as he was on full march towards Satara, 
the Peshva thought it necessary to be on his guard, particularly as 

1 Grant OuiFs Marathas, 259. It is a remarkable fact that after the Rajas of 
Satara had become perfect ciphers in the Maratha Government, the Peshva’s 
accounts continued to the last to be made out in the manner described. 
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CHAPTER 2. Damaji Gaikvad was also approaching. The Pratinidhi had become 
Hi^ry infirm by sickness, bixt his mutdlik Yamaji Shivdev was an active and 
Maratha Rule man, adverse to the Peshva’s supremacy, and, although not 

shahu, 1707-1749. Raghujx, intimately connected with the faction of 

Bala\i Bajirav Dabhacje. Under these circumstances Balaji Bajirav had to choose 
Peshva, 1740-61. between a war with the Maratha chiefs or the resignation of Bengal 
to Raghuji. The question did not admit of hesitation; he chose the 
resignation of Bengal to Raghuji. At the same time as it was under¬ 
stood that the country north of the Mahanadi as well as of the 
Narmada was comprehended in his agreement with the Emperor, he 
made a merit of conceding his right to levy tribute to Raghuji, and 
a secret compact in which the Raja was used as a mediator was finally 
concluded. The object of the contracting parties seems avowedly to 
have been not so much an alliance as an agreement to avoid inter¬ 
ference with each other. The Rajas authority was in this instance 
convenient to both. A sanad was given to the Peshva conferring on 
him his original mokdsd, all the ]dgirs bestowed on himself or 
acquired by his father or grandfather, the governments of the 
Kohkan and Malva, and the shares of revenue or tribute from 
Allahabad, Agra, and Ajmer; three sub-divisions in the district of 
Patna, Rs. 20,000 from the province of Arkof, and a few detached 
villages in Raghuji’s districts. On the other hand, it was settled 
that the revenues and contributions from Lucknow, Patna and lower 
Bengal including Bihar should be collected by Raghuji who was also 
vested with the sole authority of levying tribute from the whole terri¬ 
tory from Berar to Cuttack. It was also agreed that Damaji 
Galkva(;l .should be obliged to' account to the Peshva for the amount 
of the contributions he had levied in Ma|va, but nothing was urged 
at this time respecting the large arrears due by Dabhade to the head 
of the government. It does not appear that any settlement was 
concluded but Damaji seems to have remained in the Deccan, 
although his presence was much required in Gujarat. The Peshvas 
southern and eastern boundaries in North India were well defined by 
the Narmada, the Son, and the Gahga but 'the sanad delivered on 
this occasion authorised him to push his conquests northwards 
as far as practicable^. 


Raghuji Bhonsle was intent on reviving his lost footing in Bengal; 
and the Peshva in order to excuse himself to the Emperor for not 
acting against Raghuji remained in the Deccan. As soon as the season 
opened Bhaskarpant was sent with 20,000 horse into Bengal by 
Raghuji, but along with twenty officers was treacherously murdered 
on 30th March 1744 by Alivardi Khan in an entertainment near 
Kalva and the army retreated to Berar in great confusion. Raghuji 
himself proceeded to the scene of action, and, although partially 
defeated near Murshidabad while returning, succeeded in maintain¬ 
ing his ho'd over Orissa. Shortly after Raghuji had entered Bengal, 
Balaji Bajirav went (1745) to Malva, addressed letters to the Emperor 


1 Grant Dufi’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 432. 
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full of assurances of perpetual fidelity, but excused himself from 
paying his respects in the royal presence. The Peshva also sent his 
agents to Alivardi Khan demanding chauth in accordance with the 
Emperor’s grant. Thus the Navab now came to be pressed between 
two enemies, the Rhonsle and the Peshva. In 1747 Alivardi Khan 
was once again, severely defeated by Raghuji’s son Janoji at Burdvan. 
The menace of Bhonsle’s invasions thus continued to hang over 
Bengal till at last the Navab came to an accommodation with him 
by a solemn treaty concluded in March 1751 by which Navab agreed 
to part with Orissa and pay twelve lakhs of rupees annually by way 
of chauth to be collected from Bengal. As for Peshvas claims it 
appears they were never implemented, on the plea put up by the 
Emperor that Peshva had failed to protect Alivardi Khan from the 
attacks of Bhonsle. Soon after 1747 Peshva came to be far too pre¬ 
occupied with the affairs at Satara to be able to pursue matters 
relating to Bengal. 

In 1746 the Peshva sent his cousin Sadashiv Chimaji Bhau 
accompanied by Sakharum Bapu, the writer of Mahadajipant, 
Purandare, on an expedition into the Kanjapak to punish some of 
the deshmukhs who had driven out the posts of the Peshva’s old 
creditor Babuji Naik Baramatikar. That person by the interest of 
Raghuji Bhonsle had obtained the chauth and sardeshmukhi between 
the Kfshna and Tuhgbhadra in farm from the Raja for the yearly 
sum of Rs. 7 lakhs ; but the opposition he experienced and die 
heavy charges for maintaining the troops totally ruined him in 
a few years. The expense of the present expedition added to his 
embarrassment, but he would not, as was proposed to him, agree to 
give up the contract in favour of Sadashiv Chimaji. Sadashiv 
Chimaji levied contributions as far as Tuhgbhadra and reduced 
Bahadur Bhenda to which the Marafhas had a claim of long 
standing. On Sadashiv ChimajI’s return frxnn this expedition, he 
was invested by the Raja with the same rank as had been enjoyed 
by his father, that is second-in-command under the Peshva. and 
being ambitious and bolder than his cousin, the Peshva, he began 
to assume considerable power. He chose as the writers Vasudev 
Joshi and Raghunath Haii, two able men brought up under KanhojI 
Ahgre. In 1747 the Peshva himself concluded a new and more 
specific agreement with the Rajas of Bundelkhapd, by which, after 
deducting the district which had been ceded to the late Peshva, 
one-third of the territory estimated at Rs. 16J lakhs was made over 
to Balaji Bajirav besides a like share from the profits of the diamond 
mines of Panna. During this period of comparative tranquility the 
Peshva encouraged agriculture, protected the villagers and grain 
merchants, and improvement was everywhere visible. But about 
this time events occurred in North India, in the Deccan, and in the 
Madras, Karnatak which were the forerunners of fresh troubles and 
great revolutions in every part of India. 
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CHAPTER 2. In 1749, eastern part of the Deccan which was completely drained 
History troops presented an inviting field to the Peshva, but domestic 

Maratha Rule. ^R^igements of the utmost importance demanded his presence at 

Shahu, 1707 - 1749 . S^tara. Raja ShaJiu had for some years been in a state of mental 

Balaji Bajirav imbecility brought on, it was said," tlu-ough grief for the death of 
Peshva, 1740-61. his youngest wife Sagunabai of the Mohite family^. As his health 
declined, Shahu recovered the use of his intellect^, and the 
dependents of the Peshva about his person urged him to adopt 
a son. The Raja on the loss of his only child, some time before his 
derangement, contrary to all his former invectives against him had 
declared that he would adopt Sambhaji Raja of Kolhapur provided 
he had issue. As Sambhaji had no children, it was proposed that an 
inquiry should be made for some lineal descendant of Vithoji, the 

brother of MalojI, the grandfather of the great Shivajl. Search was 

accordingly made, but none was discovered. It was then suggested 
that he should take the son of some respectable shiledar of the pafil 
family. This proposal, Shahu said, he had a strong reason for 
declining. For some time he thought of adopting one Mudhoji who 
was the son of Sagunabai’s sister and who belonged to the Bhonsle 
family of Nagpur. Tarabai who had been all the while carefully 
watching this course of events was quick to see that there was 
a golden opportunity for her to fish in the troubled waters. She 
declared that she had a grandson Ramraja,® Shivaji’s posthumous son 
born in 1726“' at Fanhaja whose life she had managed to save by 
the exchange of another infant born at the same time. Because of 
the probable danger to his life the prince’s existence was kept 
a secret by getting him conveyed out of the fort of Panhala and sent 
to a sister of Bhavanibai. The child was subsequently carried to 
Tuljapur and thence to Bars! in Sholapur district, where he was 
brought up in obscurity. The exchanged infant, said Tarabai, soon 
expired and as it was widely taken to be the death of the prince, 


Grant Dull s Marathas, Vol. I, p, 441. Shahii was for some time afflicted 
witli that harmless silly madness which is sometimes ludicrous, even whilst it 
excites commisseratiou. It first appeared on an occasion when he had to 
rcceive a visit from two Maratha Sardars in full darbar, by his dressing out his 
lavourite dog in gold brocade, covered with jewels and putting his own turban 
on the dog. He never resumed any covering for his head after he recovered 
his senses. This dog had once saved liis life when hunting a tiger, and 
^ongst other freaks, he issued sanads conferring a jagir upon him, and entitling 
him to use a palanquin in all w'hich the Raja was humoured and palanquin 
establishment kept. ^ 

2 Shahu had some wit and his reply to a letter about this time from Raja 
Jaysin^ of Jaipur sliows that he retained it to the last. The Raja asked what 
he had perfoimed for the Hindu faith and what charities he had bestowed. 
1 have, replied Shahu, conquered from tlie Musalmans the whole country from 
Rame^war to Delhi and I have given it to the Brahmans. Grant Duff’s 
Maratha.s, Vol. I, p. 441. 

3 His real name was Rajaram, but as Tarabai according to Hindu custom 
would not utter the name of her husband, she transposed the terms and made 
it Ramraja. 

* Exact birtli date of Ramraja is not available: See Sardesai Marathi 
Riyasat, Vol. VI, Peshwa Balaji Bajirav (1749-61), p. 19. 
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his existence elsewhere remained a well guarded secret. Such an CHAPTER 2. 
assertion on the part of Tarabai, did not of course meet with universal History, 
credence. Even Shahu at first hesitated to put implicit faith in the maratha Rule. 
story, but after satisfying himself with some proof and words of Shahu, 1707-1749. 
faith he came to be inclined to accept the story as true. It was, how- 
ever, loudly asserted by the partisans of Sambhaji that the so-called 
son of Shivaji was spurious and plans were pursued to oppose his 
claims to Satara. The elder surviving wife of Shahu, Sakvarbai of 
the Shirke family, on being acquainted with the declaration on the 
part of Tarabai which deprived her of all change of power, also 
incited Sambhaji to oppose the alleged grandson of T^abai whom 
she declared an impostor. She promised to aid Sambhaji to her 
utmost, and engaged Yamaji Shivdev in her cause. Jagjivan, the 
younger brother of Shripatrav who had been appointed Pratinidhi on 
the death of Shripatrav in 1747, also promised her all the support 
in his power. Damaji Gaikvad gave his assent to the proposal, and 
emissaries were despatched into the Gha^matha and the Kohkaij, 
a tract possessing ever prone to solidery, to raise men and be prepared 
for her purpose. Balaji Bajirav repaired to Satara with an army of 
35,000 men, to guard his own interest as also to prevent any un¬ 
toward development. While the interested parties were thus 
busy in their own plans Shahu lay on his death bed (1749) vigilantly 
attended by Sakvarbii, who as has been pointed out was opposed 
to the accession of Ramraja. The Peshva, however, caught an 
opportunity to obtain a secret interview willi Shahu whose 
inclinations he promised to honour and give effect to. The Raja 
therefore signed a note empowering the Peshva to govern the whole 
Maratha confederacy (RSjmandal, as it is actually called in the 
note) on condition of his not entertaining the claims of Sambhaji 
and assuring the Peshva that whosoever comes as Chhatrapati would 
continue him in the office of the Peshva*. Tliis paper also directed 
that Kolhapur State should always be considered an independent 
sovereignty; that the jdgirs now existing were to be confirmed to 
the holders, leaving power to the Peshva to conclude such arrange¬ 
ments with the jdgirddrs as might be beneficial for extending Hindu 
power, for protecting the temples of the God, the cultivators of the 
fields, and whatsoevetr' was sacred or useful'. The Peshva now 


1 Sardesai (New History of tlio Marathas’ Vol. II, p. 272-73. The text of 

the note is published in Kavyetihas Sangraha). 

2 The question whether Htunraja was or was not die son of Shivaji H iuid 
whether the deed of cession to the Peshva, was or was not really executed by 
Shaliu is one that has been much discussed; and the historians Mountstuart 
Elphinstone and Grant Duff take opposite sides the former doubting and the 
latter, on the whole maintaining the genuineness of both the letter and the deed. 
(Elphinstone’s History of India, IV edition, p. 042; Grant Duff’s Vol. I, p. 443 
note). Subsequent research in Maratha history has tended to support Grant 
Duff in this controversy. It is sufficient to state tliat Ramraja was eventually 
acknowledged by the Marathas as the adopted son and successor of Shahu. 
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chapter 2. resolved to act decisively yet cautiously,^ Although he knew 

History. Tarabai’s capacity of intrigue very well he considered it most 

Shriiif™ 707-1749 support the assertion of Tarabai although he might 

Balttji Bajirac have his own doubts about her avowals, for he knew that the voice 
Feshva, 1740-61. country was too strong and an heir of the house of Shivaji 

would have been joined by thousands. Sambhaji at this stage was 
out of the picture and Sakvarbm would have liked to adopt a scion 
from the Nagpur branch because she could only thus maintain her 
supremacy after the death of her husband ; but Sakvarbai, to conceal 
her plot, always gave out that in the event of Shahu’s death she 
would bum with the body. This declaration proved her ruin, for 
the interested parties took care to circulate the report until it became 
so general that its non-fulfilment would, in the eyes of the whole 
country, have been a reflection on the honour of the family. Sh^iu 
Shahu’s Death, breathed his last on 15th December, 1749. T^abai came down from 
1749. the fort to have a last look at him. Govindrav Chiji?is went and 
conversed with her. She advised Govindrav to arrange that 
Sakvarbai should become sati^. The Chihjis reported this proposal 
to the Feshva who consulted the Pratinidhi, Fattehsingh Bhonsle and 
others. They unanimously supported T^abai’s suggestion about 
Sakvarbai becoming sati. Her brother Kanhoji Shirke was sent for. 
He went and communicated the proposal to his sister. Sakvarbai 
had not yet recovered from tire first emotions of consternation and 
rage at finding her plans frustrated for, within a few moments of 
Raja’s death a body of horse had galloped into the town of Satara. 
Every avenue about the town was occupied by troops and a garrison 
of the Feshva was placed in the fort, while party was detached to 
reinforce the escort of Ramraja who had not arrived when Shahu 
died. In tliis situation as she revolved in her mind the proposal of 
her brother, she came to the conclusion that if she refused and lived 
after her husband she would have to suffer untold miseries at the hands 
of the Feshva who was strong enough to control the situation. The 

1 Grant Duff's Maratlias, Vol, 1, p, 442. The following letter from 
Sadtishiv Chimaji to the Peshva throws very useful light on the situation. 
After compliments : It seems impossible to judge of what will be the result 
of all tlris. The Bai’s doings are not to be depended upon ; keep continually 
on your guard. The Bai is not a person to blunder in that which she sets about. 
Let nothing induce you to act contrary to what has hitherto been professed, or 
let anything appear respecting your intentions ; but in the event of the Raja's 
decease, you mu.st take the upper hand of all. While the Raja is m existence, 
do not allow so much as a grain of oil-seed to appear different in your conduct. 
As nialters proceed continue to write to me constantly. Despatched 16th Saval. 

“ Sardesai : New History of the Marathas, Vol. II, p. 274. 
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brother returned and communicated her assent. Then preparations 
were made. Along with Sakvarbai two of Sbahu’s concubines, 
Lakshmi and Sakhu, also burnt themselves on the same pyreb 

Immediately after Shahu’s death die Peshva put Sakv^bai’s 
partisans, the Pratinidhi and his Mutdlik Yamaji Shivdev, under 
arrest. Orders were also sent in his name to Yeshvantrav Dabhade 
and Raghuji Bhonsle requiring their presence at Satara. Yeshvantrav 
Dabhade had become totally imbecile from debauchery, and as had 
probably been foreseen neither Dabhade nor Damaji Gaikvad the 
commander of his army attended. Most of the other jdgirddrs were 
present, but if any were disposed to resist the Peshvas authority, 
they remained passive until they should see what part Raghuji 
Bhonsle would play. Raghuji’s ambition was now controlled by the 
caution of age and the teaching of experience. He was not only 
intent on directing yearly raids into Bengal, but owing to the absence 
of his son Janoji in the Karnatak with 10,000 horse and to the number 
of troops which he was compelled to leave in his own territories 
he arrived at Satara in the month of January 1750, with a force of 
only 12,000 men. His disposition was pacific towards Balaji but 
he made some demur in acknowledging Ram Raja. He required, in 
testimony of his being Bhonsle and the grandson of Rajaram, that 
Tarabai should first eat with him in presence of the caste, deposing 
on the food they ate together that Ram Raja was her grandson. 
When this was complied with in the most solemn manner, Raghuji 
declared himself satisfied; and after a long conference with the 
Peshva he gave his assent to the propriety of the plans submitted 
for his consideration. As a proof of Ae good understanding which 
subsisted between them, B^aji took occasion to proceed in advance 
to Poona, leaving the Raja in Raghujfs charge, and requesting that 
he would accompany him to Poona with the whole of the jdgirddrs, 
for the purpose of concluding the arrangements made by the will 
of the late Raja, Shalru. It may also be noted that in the note left 
by Shahu, Raghuji had been expressly excluded from succession. 
From this period (1750) Poona took the place of Satara as the main 
centre of activities of the Marathas. 

In the success of his schemes, Bajaji almost overlooked Tarabai, 
who though upwards of seventy years of age, soon convinced him 
that it was dangerous to slight a woman of her spirit. On pretence 
of paying her devotions at her husband’s tomb in Sinhgad near 

1 A statue of Shaliu wa.s afterwards erected on the burning ground wliere it 
still stands. Grant Duff is of opinion that Kanhoji was promised by the Peshwa 
that a jagir would be given to him in the Konkan, if he persuaded his sister to 
burn herself not only for the honour of Shirke family but for the honour of all 
India under the sway of the late Raja, lie further avers that many of the men of 
those times who knew the secret did not look upon the Sail as in conformity 
with their faith and always mentioned the incident with detestation ; (Grant 
Duff Vol. I, p. 444) but Sardesai differs and says 'When she saw that she 
could not manage to snatch power out of tlie Peshwa’s hands she prefened 
to die,’ (Sardesai : New History of the Maratlias p. 274). 
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Poona she went there and endeavoured to persuade the Pant Sachiv 
to declare for her as head of the Maratha empire^. B^aji, after 
much persuasion, induced her to come to Poona, and having flattered 
her ambition with the hope of a large share in the administration, 
at last obtained her influence with Ram Raja in confirming the many 
schemes he had now to carry into effect. Raghuji Bhonsle received 
new deeds for Berar, Gondvan, imd Bengal, and some lands which 
had belonged, to the Pratinidhi adjoining Berar. The title deeds 
for half of Gujarat were sent to Yeshvantrav Dabhade, which, as 
he had never yet accounted for a share of the revenue to . the state, 
gave Damaji Gaikvad to understand what he might expect from 
the growing power of the Peshva. The whole of Malvfi estimated 
to yield about Rs. 150 lakhs of yearly revenue except about Rs. 10 lakhs 
was divided between Hojkar and Shinde, and Rs. 7412 lakhs were 
conferred on Holkar and Rs. 65^ lakhs on Shinde. The remaining 
Rs. 10 lakhs were held by various Jagirdars of whom Anandrav 
Pavar’s share was the most considerable. All of them were subservient 
to the views of the Peshva and from them he had no opposition to 
fear. B^ajl Bajirav, without intending to employ them, confirmed 
the eight Pradhms, and for a short time nominated Gahgadhar 
Shrinivas as Pratinidhi; but on the application of Raghuji Bhonsle 
and of some other Jdgirddrs, when about to return to their districts, 
he made them a promise to release Jagjivan Parashuram and accord¬ 
ingly restored him to his rank and liberty. As the Raja’s establish¬ 
ment was to be much reduced, and it was necessary to secure in his 
interests such of his officers as he could not employ, the Peshva 
reserved a great part of the Pratinidhi’s lands as jdgirs and assignments 
to the persons in question, particularly the tract west of Kara<;l 
between the Urmodl and the Varna where he apprehended an 
insurrection supported by the Raja of Kolhapur. Fattehsingh Bhonsle 
the adopted sou of Shahu was confirmed in the possession of his 
iagir, in various minor claims, in shares of revenue, and in the title 
of Raja of Akkalkot, which, except the detached claims alluded to, 
were being enjoyed by his descendants till the time of merger. An 
appointment created by Shahu for a relation of the Mantri, and which 
was termed Ajahut sardeshmukh or general agent for collecting the 
sardeshmukhi was nominally preserved ; but jdgir lands were assigned 
in lieu of the right of interference in the collection of the ten per cent, 
on the six subhds of the Deccan. The appointment of Sar Lashkar 
was taken from the family of Somvanshi and given to Nimbaji Naik 
Niihbalkar, All these changes and appointments were made in the 
name of Ram Rfija, but it was now well understood that the Peshvas 
authority was supreme in the state and generally admitted without 
dissatisfaction. Yainaji Shivdev, who recovered his liberty at the 
same time with the Pratinidhi, threw himself into the fort of Sahgola 
near Pandharpur where he raised an insurrection and made head 

1 As Sinligad belonged lo the Sachiv and afforded a centre for intrigue against 
the Peshva, he categorically demanded possession of that fort from the Sachiv. 
The Sachiv refused to do so and was at once arrested. The fort was surrounded 
on 6th July and Sachiv was set free. (Sardesai—New History of the Maralhas, 
Vol. 11, p. 291). 
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against the Peshva until he was suppressed by the Peshva’s cousin 
Sadashiv Chimaji. In the measures which have been detailed the 
Peshva owed much of his success to his Divatj Mahadajipant, who, 
next to his cousin Sadashivrav, possessed the greatest influence over 
Balaji Bajirav of any of his advisers. Sadashivrav on his expedition 
to Sahgola was accompanied by Ram Raja for the purpose of giving 
Yamaji Shivdev no excuse for resistance. During their stay at that 
place, the Raja is said to have agreed to renounce the entire power 
and to lend his sanction to whatever measures the Peshva might 
pursue, provided a small tract round Satara was assigned to his own 
management, conditions to which Bajaji subscribed but which actually 
were never realised. The Raja under a strong escort returned from 
Sahgola to Satara. The Peshva in order to soothe Tarabai whose 
great age did not render her less active and intriguing, incautiously 
removed his troops from the fort of Satara, and having placed in it 
the ga^karis and old retainers who had great respect for the widow 
of Rajaram, gave up the entire management to her. The Raja was 
kept with a separate establishment in the town of Satara, but perfectly 
at large, and a splendid provision was assigned to him and his officers, 
the expense of which amounted to the yearly sum of Rs. 65 lakhs^. 

In 1751, when the Peshva left for Aurahgab&d, to support the 
claims of Ghazi-ud-din, the elder son of the Nizam to the viceroyalty 
of the Deccan, TaiabSi sounded Ram Raja in regard to his assuming 
the control usurped by his servant Balaji the Peshva; but not finding 
him fit foT her purpose, she pretended to have had no serious inten- 
Hons in the proposal. At the same time she sent messengers to 
Damaji Gaikvad, representing the unguarded state of the country and 
recommending his immediate march to Satara to rescue the Raja and 
the Maratha state from the power of the Peshv5. Damaji at once 
acted on this request and Tarabai, as soon as certain accounts were 
received of the Gaikvad’s approach, invited the Raja into' the fort of 
Satara and made him prisoner. She then reproached him with his 
want of spirit ; regretted that she had ever rescued him from a life 
of obscurity for which only he could have been destined; declared 
that he could not be her grandson or the descendant of the great 
ShivajI; that he was neither a Bhonsle nor a Mohite, but a baseborn 
Gondhali changed in the house where he had been first conveyed®, 
and that she would make atonement on the banks of the holy Krishna 
for ever having acknowledged him. She ordered the HaviMdr to 
fire upon his attendants, most of whom unconscious of what had 
happened remained near the gate of the fort; and she directed the 
guns to be pointed at the houses in the town helow belonging to the 
partisans of the Peshva. Trimbakpant commonly called N^a 
Furandare, Govindrav Chitnis, and the officers in the Peshva's 
interests at Satara were at first disposed to' ridicule this attempt as 
that of a mad old woman, but, on hearing of the approach of Damaji 
Gaikvad from Songad, they quitted the town and assembled troops 
at the village of Aria on the banks of the Kyshpa. On the advance of 

1 Grant Duff's Marathas, 'Vol. I, p. 450 . 

3 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 453. Ram Raja was first concealed In 
the house of a Gondhali or a gondhal dancer. 

Vf 5730-10 
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the Gaikvad by the Salpa pass, although they had 20,000 and their 
opponent only 15,000 men they made an irresolute attack and retired 
to Niihb about eight miles north of Sat^a where they were followed 
the next day, attacked, and defeated by the Gujarat troops. Damaji 
Gaikva<3 immediately went to pay his respects to T^abai, and several 
forts in the neighbourhood were given to her. Sat^a was well stored 
with provisions, and the Pratinidhi promised to aid Tarabai’s cause. 
News of these proceedings recalled the Peshva. Before he returned 
Nana Purandare had redeemed his lost credit by attacking and 
compelling the army of Damaji Gaikvad to retire to the Jore Khora 
(Jore valley) about twenty-five miles north-west of Satara where they 
expected to be joined by the Pratinidhi from Karad and by troops from 
Gujarat. In this hope they were disappointed ; and as Shankarajipant 
Subheddr of the Kohkan was assembling troops in their rear and 
the Peshva’s army which had marched nearly 400 miles in thirteen 
days was close upon them, Damaji sent a messenger to treat with 
Balajl. Balaji solemnly agreed to abide by the terms proposed and 
enticed Damaji to encamp in his neighbourhood, where, as soon as 
he got him into his power, he demanded the payment of all the 
arrears due from Gujarat, and die cession of a large portion of his 
territoi-y. Damaji represented that he was but the agent of Dabhade 
the Sempati, and had no authority to comply with what was required. 
On this reply the Peshva sent private orders to seize some of the 
family of the Gaikvad and Dabhade who' lived at Talegahv in Poona, 
and treacherously surrounded, attacked, and plundered the camp of 
Damaji Gaikvad and sent him into confinement at Poona^. This 
defeat of Damaji, instead of damping the spirits of Tarabai, only served 
to incense her still more. The imprisonment of Ram RSja was made 
more strict. Guards and seivants were made to suffer indescribable 
hardship on ground of suspicion. Pratinidhi was deprived of his 
post on ground of incapacity. At the same time she started a low 
intrigue with the Nizam’s Court offering the Peshvaship to his 
minister, Ramdaspant. It is difficult to understand how in all this 
she was serving the Maratha State although on the authority of Grant 
Duff it must be stated that Marafhas of the times were strongly of 
opinion that she was the rightful regent and that Balaji had usurped 
the sphere of power and influence that was her due. Perplexing 
as the affair was Tarabai’s conduct in the end proved advantageous 
to the Peshva as it took from him the odium of being the first to 
confine the Raja to the fort of Satara. Tarabai did not merely confine 
Ram Raja to the fort. His prison was a damp stone dungeon and 
his food was of the coarsest grain. Damaji Gaikvad was the only 
man whom the Peshva dreaded, but as he was now a close prisoner 
at Poona, Balaji proceeded towards AurahgabM in prosecution of his 
engagements with Ghazi-ud-din. Ramdaspant, Raja RaghunathdSs 
as he was also called, the Divan of Salabat Jung opened a communica¬ 
tion from Ahmadnagar with Tarabai and Sambhaji of Kolhapur.- 


1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 453. In consequence of this treachery, it 
is said that Damaji ever after refused to salute the Peshva except with his 
lefthand. 

t Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 454. 
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During BalajTs absence at Aurangabad TSrabai occupied the 
districts of Waiand Satara aided by 5,000 or 6,000 Marathas and 
Ramoshis whom she had entered in her service. A large force 
was sent to invest Satara and starve her into submission. Anandrav 
Jadhav, the commandant of the fort, convinced of the folly of 
resistance, formed the design of carrying the Raja out of her power. 
When this came to her knowledge she ordered him to be beheaded; 
a sentence which the garrison executed on their own commander, as 
well as on several others subsequently implicated in a like scheme. 
Baburav Jadhav, a person unconnected with the late commandant 
and a relation of the Jadhavs of Sihdkhed was appointed to the 
command of the fort. In 1753, the Peshva before leaving for the 
Karnajak endeavoured to pave the way to a compromise with 
Tarabai. On his march to the Karnatak he sent to assure Tarabai 
that if she would submit, the control of the Raja’s person amd 
establishment should remain at her disposal. To this Tarabai would 
not listen to unless Balaji Bajirav would come to Satara, acknowledge 
her authority, and give, such personal assurances as would satisfy 
her^. Encouraged by the approach to Poona of Janoji Bhonsle the 
son and heir of Raghuji Bhonsle, and on assurances of safety and 
protection from the Peshva, Tarabai, leaving the garrison of 
Satara and the custody of Ram Raja’s person to Baburav Jadhav 
repaired to the Peshva’s capital accompanied by Bimbaji Bhonsle 
the youngest brother of Janoji who had attached himself to her 
party and married one of her relations of the Mohite family. At 
Foopa T^abai was received with so much attention and considera* 
tion that she agreed to the Peshva’s proposals as formerly made, 
provided he would promise to accompany her to the temple of 
Jejuri and there solemnly swear to abide by his present declarations. 
The Peshva consented on condition that Baburav Jadhav should be 
dismissed to which Tarabai reluctantly agreed. 'This reconciliation 
between T^abai and the Peshva was the result of great tact and 
restraint on the part of the Peshva with which he tickled womanly 
pride and showed to her the futility of any opposition to his designs. 
Ram Raja however as per conditions of agreement with her conti¬ 
nued to remain in confinement, even in later years up to the time 
of her death which took place in 1761. On the whole it must be said 
that Ram Raja was a prince deficient in ordinary ability, and the 
miserable thraldom he underwent during the long confinement 
broke his spirit and ruined his health,® 
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Before Shahu’s death (1749), little improvement had taken place 
in the civil administration of the country. Balaji Bajirav (1740-1761) 
appointed fix mdmltttdars or subhedurs each of whom had charge of 
several districts. The territory between the Godavari and the 
Kfshna including the greater part of Satara, the best protected 
and most productive under Maratha rule, was entrusted to 
the Peshva’s favourites and courtiers some of whom were bis 
relations. They held absolute charge of the police, the revenue, 

l Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 464, 

® Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 472. 

Vf 5730-lOa 
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and the civil and criminal judicature, and in the most cases had 
power of life and death. They were bound to furnish regular 
accounts, but they always evaded settlement. They governed by 
deputies and remained at court whether in the capital or in the 
field in attendance upon the Peshva. Their districts were in 
consequence extremely ill-managed and in very great disorder; 
the supplies furnished for the exigencies of the State were tardy, 
and in comparison with the established revenues, insignificant. 
The beginning of a better system is ascribed to Ramchandra Baba 
Shenvi and after his death Sadashivrav Rhau improved on his 
suggestions. Balaji Bajhav Peshva was sensible of the advantage 
to be gained from bringing the collectors under control. He had 
not sufficient energy for the undertaking himself, but he supported 
his cousin’s measures. Panchdyats, the ordinary tribunals of civil 
justice began to improve, because the supreme power if it did not 
always examine and uphold their decrees, at least did not interfere 
to prevent the decisions of the community. Most of the principal 
Brahman families of the Deccan date their rise from the time of 
Bajaji Bajirav. In short the condition of the whole population was 
in his time improved and the Maratha peasantry sensible of the 
comparative comfort which they then enjoyed have ever since 
blessed the days of Nana Saheb Peshva. 

In 1761 the Marathas sustained the crushing defeat of Panipat, 
and Peshva Bajaji who never recovered from that terrible blow 
died on June 23, 1761. Immediately after his death Madhavrav 
the second son of the Peshva Balaji Bajirav, then in his seventeenth 
year, went to Satara accompanied by his uncle Raghunathrav and 
received investiture as Peshva on 19th July, from the nominal Raja, 
who remained in precisely the same state of imprisonment under 
the obdurate Tarabai, until her death on 9th December 1761 at the 
age of eighty-six at Satara. To the last moment she maintained 
her inveterate hatred against Balaji Bajirav and Sadashivrav, declar¬ 
ing that she died contended having lived to hear of their misfortunes 
in the battle of Panipat and their death. Thereafter the Peshva 
Madhavrav I formally crowned Ram Raja at Shahunagar on 23rd 
March 1763^. Since then his lot became much improved, although 
he was not allowed to assert himself as Chhatrapati, a role for 
which he possessed neither the training nor the capacity. He was 

r Shahu Roznlshi 99. 

At first the management of affairs was entirely in the hands of Raghunath¬ 
rav : but Madhavrav the young Peshva, soon became desirous of having 
a share In the administration, and disputes arose between him and his uncle. The 
latter retired and having obtained help from the governor of Aurangabad and 
collected a large force of Marathas, marched on Poona, defeated his nephew’s 
army and again took charge of the Government. Soon after this Madhavrav 
acquired the management of the Government, and kept on good terms with his 
uncle till A. D. 1768, when Raghunath retired from court raised a force and 
encamped near Dhodap in the Chandor range; but be was soon defeated and 
taken prisoner, and was kept in custody till the dose of Madhav’s reign. (Dekhan 
History, Musahnan and Marathas, Part I, by W. W. Lock p. 603, Sardesai—New 
History of Marathas, pp. 468-72) 
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only allowed to appoint agents for the management of his pdfil dues 
in several villages and the collectio’n of his other hereditary claims 
as deshmukh of Iiidpaur.^ 

In 1762,^ Raghunathrav, who had assumed chief control over the 
young Peshva, displaced Shrinivas Gangadhar, more commonly 
known by his original name Bhavanrav, who had succeeded his 
uncle Jagjivan Pratinidhi, and raised his infant son Bhaskarrav to 
the dignity of Pratinidhi and appointed Naro Shankar Raja Bahadur 
to the office of mutdlik, which was in effect conferring the office 
of Pratinidhi upon him. In 1763, when this and other acts of 
Raghunathrav had made him unpopular. Raja Pratapvant Vittal 
Sundar a Yajurvedi Brahman the Divap of Nizam Ali, persuaded 
his master that he had now an opportunity of completely reducing 
the Marathas, and that his best policy was to overthrow the power 
of the Peshva, to depose Ram Raja as unfit to govern, and to appoint 
Janoji Bhonsle to act in his place. To this scheme Janoji readily agreed, 
but Nizam Ali, whose duplicity rendered him true to no plan while his 
minister was negotiating, secretly renewed a correspondence with 
the Raja of Kolhapur, by which he intended to have an eventual 
competitor in reserve in case Janojfs claims should prove inconvenient.'- 
Everything seemed to promise success. Bhavanrav the dispossessed 
Pratinidhi and many of the Peshva’s officers joined the Nizam and 
hostilities were renewed. In the war which followed Janoji 
deserted and the Nizam was severely defeated at Rakshasbhuvan 
on 10th August 1763 his Divan Vitthal Sundar being found among 
the slain. Throughout the battle the young Peshva particularly 
distinguished himself both by personal energy and judicious support 
which he sent not only to his uncle but to different points of the 
attack. Nizam, therefore entered into a treaty with Raghunathrav, 
who was much aided by the young Peshva. Bhavanrav was restored 
to the rank of Pratinidhi upon the death of Bhaskarrav which 
happened about the same time.* Peshva Madhavrav after regain¬ 
ing his power from Raghunathrav seized every interval of leisure 
to improve the civil government of his country. In this laudable 
object he had to contend with violent prejudices and with general 
corruption; but the beneficial effects of the reforms he introduced 
came to be universally acknowledged, and his sincere desire to pro¬ 
tect his subjects by the equal administration of justice reflects the 
highest honour on his reign. His endeavours were aided by the 
celebrated Ram Shastri Prabhupe a resident of the village of Mahuli 
near Satara. By 1772 the supremacy and gradual usurpation of the 
Satara Raja’s authority also superseded that of the other Pradhdns 
as well as of the Pratinidhi. Forms of respect instituted with their 

r Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 533. 

2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 538. 

® Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 540. The letters were addressed to 
Jijibai the widow of Sambhaji who acted as regent during the minority of 
her adopted son named Shivaji. 

* Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 543. 
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rank were maintained, but they were only of importance in the 
state according to the strength and re.sources of their hereditary 
jdgirs and of a superior description of soldiery, who, on pay much 
inferior to what they might elsewhere have obtained, adhered to 
some of them, with that pride in their chief, which caught the 
fancies of men in all countries and dignified military vassalage. Of 
all these personages at the period of Madhavrav’s death, Bhavan- 
rav, the Pratinidhi was the most considerable both for the greater 
number of his vassals and for his warlike character. 

Madhavrav died in November 1772, and Narayanrav his younger 
brother early in December repaired to Satara where he was 
invested as Peshva by the Rajii. Next year (1773) the commandant 
of Raygad in Kolaba who' was in rebellion against the Peshva, on 
being required to surrender replied that he held the fort for the 
Raja of Satara and would maintain it against the Peshva until the 
Raja was released. On this an order was caused to be written from 
Ramraja to the commandant who then surrendered the fort to the 
Peshva^. On the murder of Narayanrav in the same year, Amrtrav 
the adopted son of Raghunathrav attended by Bajaba Purandare 
was despatched to Satara for the robes of office for Raghunathrav 
which was accordingly given^. In the troubles which followed, the 
ministers who had sided with Cahgabai, the widow of Narayanrav 
were on the point of releasing the Raja of Satara as a measure calcu¬ 
lated to insure them the aid of many of the Maratha soldiery who 
were discontended or neutral. But the retreat of Raghunathrav 
caused them to abandon the design. In April 1774 as a son and 
heir was born to Cahgabai, Sakharam Bapu and Nana Fadnis 
were deputed by Cahgabai to receive the robes of office for her 
son which were sent from Satara by the Raja in charge of Madhav- 
rSv Nilkapth Purandare.® 

^In the reign of Madhavrav Ballal (1761-72) Tasgahv and its 
neighbourhood were taken from Kolhapur and added to the 
Peshva’s territory as jdgirs of the Patvardhans. In 1777 they were 
temporarily recovered for Kolhapur but Mahadji Shinde succeeded 
in preventing their permanent loss. At the close of the year (1777) 
Ram Raja died at Satara having previously adopted a son of 
Trimbakji Raja Bhonsle a pdtil of the village of Vavi a descendant of 
Vithoji, the brother of Maloji, the grandfather of the great Shivaji. 
Trimbakaji Raja commanded a body of 200 horse with which his son 
served as a shileddr when chosen as heir to the throne but, similar 
to his predecessor with no power to assert himself. He was styled 

1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. 11, p. 2. 

2 Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. II, p. 6-7. 

s In August 1773 a disturbance arose among some of the troops of Poona 
and their leaders burst into the palace; Narayanrav took refuge with his uncle 
Raghunath but was followed and murdered in his presence and there was reason 
to believe that Raghunath was implicated in the murder (Deklian History 
p. 604), Sardesai—New History of Maratha.s, Vol. Ill pp. 26-27). 

Originally contributed by Mr. J. W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, C. S. 
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Shahu Maharaj*. At the same time Bhavanrav Pi'atinidhi died and 
was succeeded by his son Parashuram. In 1788 Bajaba Purandare 
was confined in Vandan by Nana Fadijis as one of Raghunathrav’s 
chief adherents. In 1790 Parashuram Bhau was occupied near 
Tasgahv raising levies for the Marafha contingent to the army 
engaged in the first English campaign against Tipu. Two battalions 
of Bombay Native Infantry with Artillery arrived at Kumta near 
Tasgahv on the 18th of June travelling by Sahgameshvar and the 
Amba pass. They seem to have remained in this neighbourhood 
some three weeks. 

In 1792 the phantom Raja of Satara gave the formality of his 
permission to the Peshva to assume the dignity of Vakil-ul-Mutlak 
bestowed on him by the no less phantom Moghal emperor of Delhi. 

The Rastes of Wai seem at this time to have exercised great 
influence in the court of the Peshva at Poona where they sided with 
the ministerial party against the encroachments of Mahadji Shihde. 
In the September 1795 Parashuram Bhau, after taking part in the 
battle of Kharda and the subsequent arrangements returned to 
Tasgahv. Throughout this year, owing to the dread that Mahadji 
Shinde intended to make the Raja an instrument for suppressing the 
Peshva’s ascendancy, Nana Fadnis almost entirely confined the 
Raja to the fort of Satara, where not even his relations were allowed 
to visit him. Parashuram Bhau was also summoned in haste from 
Tasgahv to Poopa to cope with the difBculties which had arisen 
over the succession due to the suicide of Peshva Madhavrav. 
Nana’s proposal that Bajirav Raghunath should succeed occasioned 
a rupture with Shinde. On the advance of Shinde’s army Nana Fadnis 
repaired in alarm to Satara with some idea of restoring the Raja to 
supremacy. But, owing to his recent treatment of him, Shahu had 
no confidence in Nana and Nana retired to Wai. From Wai he 
returned to Satara to receive the robes of investiture for Chimaji 
Appa the Peshva set up by Shinde’s general Bajoba as a rival 
to Bajirav Raghunath, but suspecting designs against him on the 
part of Baloba, Nana remained at Wai. Chimaji was installed in 
May and a pretence made at a reconciliation between Nana and 
Bajoba. But Haripant the eldest son of Parashuram Bhau who was 
bringing the message crossed the Nira on his way to Wai at the 
head of four or five thousand horse®. Nana took alarm and fled to 
Mahad in Konkan throwing a strong garrison into Pratapgad. 
Nana’s intrigues were successful In gaining Shinde to his 

1 On account of the prevailing ideas as reg^ds purity of blood there was 
a general feeling that there were only a few old families, with whom the Raja 
of the Marathas could intermarry. Until a long time afterwards the Raja of 
Satara would have thought himself degraded by a marriage with the daughter of 
Nimbalkar and Jadhav although from them Shivaji was descended from the 
maternal line. This feeling, probably sanctified and strengthened by the 
Upadhyas and Shastris, explains the reason why it was scarcdy known that 
Shahu was married in Aurangzeb’s camp to a daughter of Shinde of Kannairkhed. 
See also Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. II, p. 69. 

2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. II, p. 200. 
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cause, but his partisans in Shin<Je’s camp betrayed the conspiracy 
from want of caution and part of them had to take refuge in the 
hills south of the Nira. The troops met at Wai and shortly after¬ 
wards 10,000 men were gathered in the Sahyadris and 
declared for Bajirav. In October the army was joined by the 
regular battalions in the Peshva’s service under Mr. Boyd. Bajoba 
was aided by Shinde and the army marched for Poona witli 
Nana at its head in Bajirav’s interest. The Pa^vardhan estates near 
Tasgahv were attacked by the Kolhapur Raja at Nana’s instigation 
and Parashuram Bhau was made prisoner. Owing to Bajirav’s 
treachery this triumph was shortlived, and, in 1797, Nana was 
arrested in Poona and subsequently taken to Ahmadnagar as a pri¬ 
soner, on 6th April 1798. The Raja of Satara at the same time 
seized the fort and confined Nana’s agent. But to the Peshva’s 
disgust, when Shivram Narayan Thatte came to receive charge, the 
Raja, instigated by Shinde refused to give up the fort. Madhavrav 
Raste, was sent against the Raja but had to retire to Malegahv. 
Parashuram Bhau, who was then confined at Wai was released on 
promise of quelling the disturbance. He soon assembled a con¬ 
siderable force and advanced to Satara in the height of the rains 
crossing the Vepa by an unknown ford. The Raja had only a small 
force which was overcome after a slight struggle in the suburbs. 
The Raja, who had thrown himself into the fort, surrendered for 
want of provisions. His brother Chitursingh as he is popularly 
called, escaped to Kolhapur closely pursued by a body of Raste’s 
troops joined by others of the Pratinidhi which encamped near the 
Varpa for more than a year. In 1798 they were cut off almost to 
a man by four hundred horse reinforced from Kolhapur. Chitur¬ 
singh next made a raid as far as Pal and took all the guns and 
dispersed the whole of a force of over 2,000 men collected by Raste. 
He again retreated to the Varna and kept 7,000 men continually 
on the move throughout the Satara territories. The Kolhapur forces 
also attacked and pillaged Tasganv the capital of Parashuram Bhau’s 
jagir. Parashuram Bhau was determined to avenge the wrong and 
organised an extensive campaign against Kolhapur towards the end 
of 1798. Parashuram Bhau fixed his camp at Pattapkudi near 
Nipapi abut 30 miles south of Kolhapur. This was suddenly 
attacked by Chhatrapati on 18th September 1799 when Parashuram 
Bhau taken unawares was killed fighting for life. This only served 
to concentrate all the forces of the state in the effort to 
reduce Kolhapur which was only saved by distractions at the 
Peshva’s court in Poona. The southern part of Satara must have 
formed the principal base of these operations which included the 
investment of the town of Kolhapur by the armies of the Peshva. 

This struggle of the two Chhatrapatis of Satara and Kolhapur 
with their common enemies was in a sense an effort to make them¬ 
selves free from the thraldom and subordination in which they had 
been held long by the Peshvas. The only function that the Satara 
Chhatrapati was at this time called upon to perform was to supply 
robes of Peshvaship to anybody at a requisition coming from Poona 
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at the sweet will now of Nana, then of Bajirav, again of Shinde 
or Parashuram Bhau, whether the person to be so invested had 
fitness to rule the state or not. The Chhatrapati and even more 
than he, his brother Chitursingh were smarting under these painful 
conditions. Kolhapur also was being constantly harassed by the 
Pafvardhan Sardars of the Peshva. It was no wonder therefore 
that the two should have combined in a common cause and put up 
a strong resistance. It cannot however be said that it was any grand 
piece of diplomacy to bring about a revolution in the Maratha 
confederacy by which the Chhatrapati could assert his own position 
in the Raj Manual. Such a plan even if it were carried out with 
tact, had little chance of success in those troubled times. As it 
was, it was no more than a struggle to fish in troubled waters and at 
best a desperate effort to take mad revenge against their immediate 
opponents. 
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In 1802, after Bajirav’s flight from Yeshvantrav Holkar, Shahu of 
Satara was reluctantly induced by the persuasion of Chitursingh to 
invest Vinayakrav the nephew of Bajirav as Peshva; but this step 
proved to be of no avail as towards the end of November 1802 
Bajirav put himself under British protection, a step which changed 
the whole character of the Poona situation. In 1803 when General 
Wellesley advanced on Poopa he was joined by the Patvardhans 
and the Pafankars among other jdgirdars of the Satara territory. 

After the war of 1803, the territories of the Peshva suffered con¬ 
siderably from plundering insurgents and freebooters. The distress 
was also aggravated by a famine in the Deccan through deficiency 
of rain which destroyed vast numbers of men and horses, but by the 
end of 1804 British supremacy had restored order. That year the 
country of the Pa^ardhans about Tasgahv was in a state of con¬ 
siderable disturbance which was not quelled till an arrangement was 
effected in the interests of Bajirav by Khanderav Baste. In 1805 the 
district was the scene of ravages by Fattehsingh Mane a general of 
Ho}kar’s with an anny of 10,000 men. He was defeated by 
Balvantrav Fadnis Mutdlik of Karad aided by Chintamaprav 
Patvardhan. 


The young Pratinidhi, Parashuram Shrinivas, was at this time at 
Kar&d, under the restraint of his Mutdlik or deputy whose doings 
were supported by the mother of the Pratinidhi and connived at by 
the Peshva. In 1806 a quarrel ensued, and Bapu Gokhale the 
Peshva’s general was sent with troops to enforce submission, while 
the Pratinidhi was confined in the mud fort of Masur. Next year 
the Pratinidhi was rescued by Tai Telip, his mistress, the wife of an 
oil-seller. In 1807 this woman gained possession of the fort of 
Vasofa in the extreme west of JavJi and from it descended on Masur 
and rescued the Pratinidhi. The Pratinidhi declared for the Raja 
of Satara and against the Peshva. Many of the people of the district 
rose with him but his excesses and inability disgusted them. Bapu 
Gokhale again went against him; and a slight engagement ensued 
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near Vasantga^. The Pratinidhi was severely wounded and carried 
to Poona; and his estates sequestrated. His mistress still held out 
and Bapu Gokhale had to take the hill forts one by one advancing 
by the Koyna valley. He met with no diflBculty except at Vasota 
which held out under Taj Telin for eight months. On 4th of May 
1808 Shahu^ the Raja of Satara died and was succeeded by his son 
Pratapsinh. Bapu Ghokale was allowed by the Peshva to take all 
the benefit of these conquests. He levied heavy exactions over the 
whole district and seized all the Pratinidhi’s jewels and private 
property. In 1811 the Peshva demanded back his territory, which, 
with that usurped by the Pa^vardhans and Rastes, was brought under 
his control by British influence, while Raste’s estate was finally 
sequestrated by him in 1815. The same year Trimbakji Dehgle was 
sent into confinement at Vasantgad for allegedly instigating the 
murder of Gangadhar Shastri, the Baroda minister, and was then 
delivered to the custody of the British Government. He afterwards 
escaped and infested, among other places, the Mahadev hills, 
supported by the Maiigs and Ramoshis. 


Trimbakji Dehgje on being given up to the British Government 
was confined in Than a. He escaped and retired to the hills near 
Shihgnapur in cast Satara. Early in January 1817 he was at 
Phaltap, and constantly changing his residence between that place 
and F'apdharpur, extended his range as far as the Mahimangad and 
Tathvad forts. On the 29th January he had 500 men near Bera<J in 
Phaltan and Nateputa in Ma}siras, 300 near Shihgiiapur, 600 near 
Mahimangad, and 400 near Phaltan, a total 1,800 men almost all 
foot and the bulk of them Mahgs and Ramoshis. Upto the 18th of 
February cavalry and infantry continued to join them near 
Shingapapur while the 18th of March was fixed for the outbreak. 
Trimbakji’s head-quarters were at Berad in Phaltan, where he used 
to sleep in the forest guarded by five hundred Ramoshis. In spite 
of the large number of troops who were collected, the Peshva 
denied the existence of any insurrection or gathering of armed men, 
and though he sent Bapu Gokhale into the district with troops they 
professed to hear no news of insurgents. On the 7th of March after 
the serious messages addressed to the Peshva by Mr. Elphinstone 
the troops were partly dispersed. In April the operations of Colonel 
Smith drove the insurgents from their haunts in Shihgnapur, and 
when Colonel Smith left for Poona, a detachment under Major 
MacDonald prevented their remaining in Man or in Jath State. 
In May Pandavgad was taken by the so-called rebels. But 
Mr. Elphinstone suspected collusion on the part of the Peshva’s 
ofiicers for the purpose of eventually delivering the forts to 
Trimbakji. The Peshva made the rising a pretext for gaining 
Mr. Elphinstone’s acquiescence to' his taking the forts while his 
forces assembled near Satara. The Peshva’s plan was thought to 
be to retire to Satara with his brother, with whom he had effected 


1 The famous Chitnis Bakhar was written by Malharrav Ramrav Chitnis at 
the instance of Shahu but the work was completed only after his death. 
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a reconciliation, and thence to Vasota or to Dharvad in the 

Karnatalc with a force of 10,000 horse and foot under Naropant 
Apte. He relied on a successful resort to the old Maratha style of 

warfare as well as on the improbablity, as he believed, of the 

English proceeding to extremities. In May followed the treaty of 
Poona and subsequently General Smith’s troops were drawn to the 
North Deccan in operations against the Pendharis. Soon after the 
Peshva had an interview with Sir John Malcolm at Mahuli at which 
Sir John misled by the Peshva’s professions advised him to recruit 
his army. All this time the Peshva was actively engaged in his 
schemes against the British and while at Mahuli appointed 

Gokhale leader of all his measures investing him with full powers 
of government by a formal writing under his own seal confirmed 
with an oath. He did this not only in pursuance of his own 
policy, but also as security to the chiefs who were afraid to stand 
by him on account of his vacillation. To aid his preparations 
Bajirav gave Gokhale as much as one crore of rupees and he made 
the Raja of Satara privy to his designs against the English, but 
having discovered that he was plotting with the English, Bajirav 
sent him and his family to Vasota, a remote hill fort on the edge of 
the Sahyadris. The recruiting and arming of forts rapidly pro¬ 
ceeded, the Peshva returned to Poopa, and his power was destroyed 
on the 5th of November in the battle of Kirkee. General Smith 
arrived at Kirkee on the 13th and took Poona on the 17th. The 
Peshva fled towards Satara. After securing Poona General Smith 
followed on the 22nd. On the 26th he reached the Salpa pass, haltf d 
there on the 27th, and on the 28th ascended the pass without 
opposition. On the top he was attacked by six hundred horse with 
a few rockets. But the advance soon drove them back with loss. 
They gathered strength as they retired, and towards the close of the 
march showed three to five thousand on the front and as many 
more in the rear. Gallopper guns, that is light field pieces, were 
opened in the evening with great effect. The second battalion of 
the 9th Regiment under Major Thacker had the rear guard and 
masked a gallopper gun under a division of auxiliaries which the 
Marathas were preparing to charge. It opened with grape and did 
great execution. Throughout the day the Marathas lost about one 
hundred and twenty men while General Smith had only one 
havilddr and a sepoy slightly wounded. The next day the Marajhas 
appeared to be somewhat hesitating in the morning but in the 
evening showed about five thousand horse out of range. Taking 
advantage of a rise in the ground the English pushed their guns on, 
within range. They opened with great effect upon the Marathas 
who stood in a group and inflicted a loss of many men and horses. 
The war, however, could not be brought to a decisive end because 
the Marathas would not give a straight fight and that the English 
suffered from a want of cavalry to keep them at a distance, while 
the grain supplies for their followers ran short, and owing to the 
close order which had to be kept on the marches which began at 
two or three in the morning, the camps could not be reached till 
two or three in the afternoon. General Smith was now close on 
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the Peshva who till then had remained at M^uli. From Mahuli 
Bajirav fled to Pandharpur. He had sent for the Raja of Satara 
from Vasota but had to start before he arrived. It was not till the 
middle of December that he was joined by the Raja and four 
thousand horse under Naropant Apte which had escorted the Raja 
from Vaso^a. The Peshva after going as far north as Junnar again 
turned south and the Raja was with the Peshva at the famous 
battle of Koregahv on the Bhima river. On the 5th of January 1818 
the Peshva was fleeing towards Satara and General Pritzler taking 
up the pursuit marched direct upon Mahuli by the Salpa pass. 
He met with a body of the Marathas on the 8th of January close 
to Satara and killed and wounded sixty men, and took thirty horses 
and six prisoners. On the 12th General Smith was near Phaltap 
and was moving south-east towards Shihgnapur where he intended 
to cross the Man near Marde opposite Mhasvad- Thus he and 
General Pritzler pursued the Peshva in hopes of intercepting 
him if he again turned north. General Smith was just outside the 
eastern boundary of the district while General Pritzler went by the 
usual route to Tasgahv. On the 17th of January about ten thousand 
horse of Gokhale’s army in two divi-sions attempted a reconnaissance 
of General Pritzler’s camp. Tlie cavalry under Major Doveton 
charged them three times and put them to flight, their loss being 
forty killed and wounded. The day after, part of Prizler’s army 
was placed under General Smith while Pritzler still moved down the 
right bank of the Kfshpa, About the same time the Peshva turned 
north passing Pritzler to the west reached KaracJ on the 23rd. On 
23rd General Smith also turned northwards after the Peshva 
reached Kavthe two miles south of Tasgahv. About half-way on 
the march his rear guard was closely pressed by the whole of the 
Maratha light division not less tlian fifteen thousand strong and 
commanded by Appa Desai, Trimbakji Dehgle, Vinchurkar, 
several of the Patvardhans, and Gokhale himself. The ground 
being confined and intersected by water-courses General Smith took 
ground and moved out to drive oft the Marathas. The latter kept 
their ground firmly for some time behaving with much more spirit 
than usual. Five six-pounders and a howitzer were kept firing on 
them for some time and their losses were considerable. Mean¬ 
while the Peshva had succeeded in passing General Pritzler and his 
force in the west and on the 23rd was at KaraiJ. By the 27th 
General Smith’s division had reached Pusesavali while the Peshva was 
six miles from Mahuli. The Marathas under Gokhale five thousand 
strong contended themselves with harassing the troops on the march. 
General Smith was only six miles from Mahuli by sunset the next day. 
The Peshva had arrived at noon. He left at once in the morning 
of the 29th and did not stop till he reached HanbM six miles from 
the Nira bridge. Here his advance guard fell in with a force 
under Captain Boles. He instantly moved on and at 8 p.m. 
reached Phalfaij leaving many tired men and camels at Hanbad. He 
only stayed two hours at Phaltap and marched again in the direction 
of Pusesavah. He halted about sixteen miles further on. He had 
marched about eighty miles in forty hours and in consequence had got 
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separated from his baggage. He afterwards turned south-east and on 
the 30th reached Nateputa. Smith started in pursuit of the Peshva on 
the 29th. The light division of Gokhale’s force attempted to pass 
him by the short route by* Koregahv in order to join the Peshva 
but he managed to intercept them and they had to take a more 
circuitous route further west, as General Smith neared the Salpa 
pass. Part of them made another push at a point where the valley 
is some five or six miles wide, probably hot far from Deur. 
General Smith had just pitched his camp. Gokhale’s division was 
advancing along the opposite side of the valley. The 2nd Cavalry 
and the Horse Artillery supported by the Grenadiers of the '65th 
Regiment and part of the Light Infantry were immediately ordered 
under arms and proceeded with the intention of cutting off this 
body as they passed between them and the hills. Seeing this the 
Marathas kept close under the hills and upon the advance of the 
cavalry and horse artillery at a gallop fled in the greatest conster¬ 
nation to avoid the charge. Their rear was driven back by the 
road by which they were advancing, while the main body pushed 
on at speed for some miles. A few with part of the baggage which 
had preceded the horse took refuge in the hills and numbers 
crawled up to the top by a path which from below appeared almost 
perpendicular. The grenadiers and part of the Light Battalion 
went up and took part of what remained, killing such of the armed 
men as offered resistance. The rest under Gokhale moved by the 
Khambatk! pass and were joined next day by a body of troops from 
the eastward below the pass. After waiting at Khapd^S Gokhale 
again retired above the Khambatkl pass. On the 30th General Smitli 
joined Colonel Boles with his reserve at Lonand. He had marched 
five hundred and seventy miles in forty days with only three halts. 
General Pritzler returned by the same route after having been 
driven as far as Galgala in Bijapur, and had marched three hundred 
miles in eighteen days and altogether twenty-three days without 
a halt. The scattered English forces were determined to effect 
a meeting. With this object General Smith again moved south 
on the 4th of the February and reached Rahimatpur on the 6th. 
Here General Pritzler joined him from the south and on the 
8th, the united force went to Satara, and the fort surrendered on the 
10th. General Smith then turned towards Papdharpur. At 
Ashta Bapu Gokhale was overtaken by him and was killed in a stiff 
action on 19th February 1818. With the death of his faithful com¬ 
mander, the Peshva lost all hope of recovering his position. He 
did not wait to witness the result of the action but fled away 
hurriedly with his wife and three ladies riding with him in a male 
attire. The Raja of Satara and his party left helpless on the camp¬ 
ing ground with all Bajirav’s treasure valued at about one crore fell 
into his (General Smith) hand. General Smith wrote the following 
hurried note to Elphinstone, “ I send you a private account of our good 
luck as the Raja’s family is with me and the poor Gokhale is to be 
roasted this evening with all ceremony. For he really fought like 
a soldier. I entreat you to relieve me of tire Raja’s family as 
I cannot keep up any useful pursuit with them.” Elphinstone met 
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General Smith at Belsar on 4th March and took charge of the 
Raja, who was not a little happy at his deliverance^. For long since 
the murder of Gahgadhar Shastri Patvardhan and tlie state of 
panic following the murder, Pratapsinh and his mother had made 
secret approaches to the Resident, requesting his help against 
Bajirav’s plans. 

In order to hasten the destruction of the Peshva by inducing his 
subordinates to quit his service, Elphinstone under orders from the 
Governor General issued the following proclamation dated 11th 
February 1818 stating the British case against Bajirav. 


“ In 1796, from the time when Bajirav ascended the throne, his 
country had been a prey to faction and rebellion and there was no 
efBcient government to protect the people. That in 1802 when 
Bajirav was driven from Poona he took refuge at Bassein, and 
entering into an allianee with the British Government, early in 
1805 was restored to his full authority and the supremacy of the 
British in the Deccan ensured peace. In 1803 when Bajirav vvas 
restored the countiy was wasted by war and famine, the people 
were reduced to misery, and the government drew scarcely any 
revenue from its lands. From that time, through British protection, 
in spite of the fanning system and the exactions of Bajirav’s officers, 
the country had completely recovered, and Bajirav had accumulated 
those treasures which he was now employing against his benefactors. 
The British Government not only kept peace within the Peshva’s 
possessions but maintained his rights against his enemies abroad. 
It could not, without injury to the rights of others, restore his 
authority over the Maralha chiefs, which had expired long before its 
alUance with him, but it paid the greatest attention to satisfy his 
admissible demands and in spite of many difficulties succeeded in 
adjusting some and putting others in a train of settlement. Among 
these were Bajirav’s claims on the Gaikvad. The British Govern¬ 
ment had prevailed on the Gaikvad to send his prime minister to 
settle Bajirav’s demands, and they were on the eve of adjustment 
with great profit to the Peshva, when Gahgadhar Shastri, the 
Gaikvad’s agent was murdered by Trimbakji Dehgle, the Peshva s 
minister, while in actual attendance on his court and during the 
solemn pilgrimage of Pandharpur. Strong suspicions rested on 
Bajirav, who was accused by the voice of the whole country, but 
the British Government unwilling to credit such a charge against 
a prince and an ally contended itself with demanding the punish¬ 
ment of Trimbakji. This was refused until the British Government 
had marched an army to' support its demands. Yet it made no 
claim on the Peshva for its expenses and inflicted no punishment 
for his protection of a murderer; it simply required the surrender 
of the criminal, and on Bajirav’s compliance it restored him to the 
undiminished enjoyment of all the benefits of the alliance. 
Notwithstanding this generosity Bajirav immediately began a new 


1 Sardesai: New History of the Marathas, Vol. Ill, p. 493. 
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system of intrigues and used every exertion to turn all the power 
of India against the British Government. At length he gave the 
signal for disturbances by fomenting an insurrection in his own 
dominions, and prepared to support the insurgents by open force. 
The British Government had no remedy but to arm in turn. Its 
troops entered Bajirav’s territories at all points and surrounded him 
in his capital before any of those with whom he had intrigued had 
time to stir. Bajirav’s life was in the hands of the British Govern¬ 
ment, but that Government, moved by Bajirav’s professions of 
gratitude for past favours and of entire dependence on its modera¬ 
tion, once more resolved to continue him on his throne, after impos¬ 
ing such terms on him as might secure it from his future perfidy. 
The principal of these terms was a commutation of the contingent 
which the Peshva was bound to furnish for money equal to the pay of 
a similar body of troops. When this was agreed to, the British 
Government restored Bajirav to its friendship and proceeded to 
settle the Pendharis who had so long been the pest of the peace¬ 
able inhabitants of India and of none more than of the Peshva’s 
subjects. Bajirav affected to enter with zeal into an enterprise so 
worthy of a great government. He assembled a large army on 
pretence of cordially aiding in the contest, but, in the midst of his 
professions, he spared neither pains nor money, to engage the powers 
of Hindustan to combine against the British. No sooner had the 
British troops marched, towards the haunts of the PendhSi'is, than 
he seized the opportunity to begin war without a declaration 
and without even an alleged ground of complaint. He attacked 
and burnt the house of the British Resident, contrary to the laws of 
nations and the practice of India, plundered and seized peaceable 
travellers, and put two British officers to an ignominious death in the 
vicinity of Talegahv. Bajirav himself found the last transaction too 
barbarous to avow; but, as the pei-petrators were still unpunished 
and kept their command in his army, the guilt remained with him. 
After the beginning of the war, Bajirav threw off the mask regard¬ 
ing the murder of Gahgadhar Shastri and avowed his participation 
in the crime by uniting his cause with that of the murderer. By these 
acts of perfidy and violence, Bajirav had compelled the British 
Government to drive him from power and to conquer his dominions. 
For this purpose a force had gone in pursuit of Bajirav which would 
allow him no rest, a second was employed in taking his forts, 
a third had arrived by way of Ahmadnagar, and the greatest force 
of all was entering Khandesh under the personal command of His 
Excellency Sir Thomas Hislop. A force under General Munro’ was 
reducing the Karnatak and a force from Bombay was taking the 
forts in the Kohkan and occupying that country. In a short time no 
trace of Bajirav would remain. The Raja of Satara, who had always 
been a prisoner in Bajirav’s hands, would be released and placed 
at the head of an independent state of such an extent as might 
maintain the Raja and his family in comfort and dignity. With this 
view the fort of SMara had been taken, the Raja’s flag had been 
set up in it, and his former ministers had been called into 
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employmenf^. Whatever country was assigned to the Raja would 
be administered by him and he would be bound to establish 
justice and order. The rest of the country would be held 
by the Honourable Company. The revenue would be collected 
for the Government but all real and personal property would 
be secured. All vatan and indm or hereditary lands, mrshdsans 
or yearly stipends, and all religious and charitable establish¬ 
ments would be protected, and all religious sects tolerated 
and their customs maintained as far as was just and reasonable. 
The revenue-farming system would be abolished. Officers should 
be forthwith appointed to collect a regular and moderate revenue on 
the part of the British Government, to administer justice, and to 
encourage the cultivators of the soil. They would be authorized 
to allow remissions in consideration of the circumstances of the times. 
All persons were forbidden paying revenue to Bajirav or his adherents 
or aiding them in any way. No reduetion would be made from the 
revenue on account of such payments. Vatanddrs and other holders 
of land were required to quit his standard and return to their 
villages within two months. The Jaminddrs would report the names 
of those who remained and all who failed to appear in that time 
would forfeit their lands and would be pursued without remission 
until they were crushed. All whether belonging to the enemy or 
otherwise, who might attempt to lay waste the country or to plunder 
the roads would be put to death whenever they were found.” 

This proclamation sealed Bajirav’s fate. The British installed 
Chhatrapati Pratapsinh® in his seat at Satara and Captain Grant 
Duflf® the author of the History of the Marathas, was placed with 
him to aid his councils and direct his conduct. This singular act of 
diplomacy for a time created an impression that the British looked 
upon Bajirav as their enemy and that they had no designs against 
the Chhatrapati whose family had been raised from hereditary con¬ 
finement to power. Besides Pratapsinh who was in the prime of life, 
it included two brothers Chitursingh and Shahaji and their mother. 
Fi-atapsinh was described by Elphinstone as a young man of about 
twenty,^ good humoured and frank and not destitute of intelligence. 


1 Elphinstone’s motive in not annexing the Maratha power completely can be 
goagea from his own words. Says he, summarising the British situation at the 
time, “We never before attempts the complete conquest of a country. Even 
Mysore was saved by the creation of a Raja. If we fail, (in following such 
a policy), Sindia will go to waq Holkar rebel, Sikhs and the Gurkhas join 
in, Haidarabad burst out. The flame expands to other provinces, some funda¬ 
mental point is touched and our whole Empire tumbles down like a pack of 
cards. It certainly is a bad plan to .swallow more than we can digest. By 
destroying and diminishing so many states, we have increased the sources of 
discord, which it was our object to remove.” {Colebrooke’s Life of 
Elphinstone, Vol. II pp. 40-44). 

2 Blacker’s Maratha War, 256. 

8 He was originally Captain Grant. He later added ' Duff' to his original 
name and hence is known as Grant Duff. 

* Pratapsinh was born on 18th January 1793. 
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Flis mother, who was more ambitious, made lari^e claims stating that 
ihe expected that the family would be re-established on the footing 
t enjoyed in its time of greater fortune'. 

On the 29th of March 1818 after a two days’ halt, part of the 
reserve marched from Satara and on the 30th camped at some 
listance on the high road towards Vasota^ which had been 

Pratapsinh’s prison and where some , of his family were still 

Donfined. Vasota stands on one of the Saliyadri hills about 3,000 
'eet high on the Kohkan side and about 2,000 feet above the Deccan 
plain. Like most Maratha hill-forts it was commanded from 

aeighbouring hills. Its greatest strength lay in its height and in the 
difficulty of approach. In almost every direction it was surrounded 
by inaccessible mountains, except a few passes so narrow and rugged 
as to be easily defended, and extremely difficult though in no way 
strengthened iiy art'. On the 31st, under Colonel Hewett’s com¬ 
mand, a detachment of six companies of the European flank 
liattalion, two companies of Rifles, and flank companies of the 2nd 

1 On the 29th of March 1818, Mr. Elphinstone rode with the Raja through 
he lower part of the valley of Satara. Groves of mango trees, clumps of 
Docoa-palms so unconinion aliove the Sahyadris, here and tlicre fine tamarind 
)r pimpal trees throwing their deep shade over a temple by the Krishna, and 
the picturesque hills that surrounded the whole made this the finest part of 
tlic Peshwa’s country, if not of India. The Raja went into Satara with tlie pomp 
.)f a prince and tlie delight of a schoolboy. Colebrooke’s Elphinstone, II. 30. 

2 Slacker’s Maratha War, 295-98. The force assembled for this service 
included two corps of Europeans, the flank battalion of the Bombay European 
Regiment, half a battalion of European Rifles, four battalions of Native Infantry 
af the line, that is the 2nd battalion of the 12th Madras, the 2nd battalion of 
the Yth, and tlie 2nd battalion of the 9th Bombay, and an auxiliary battalion 
from Poona. To this force was attached 700 Poona Auxiliary Horse and four 
companies of Pioneers. The ordnance included twenty-nine pieces, of which 
four were iron eighteiai-pounders and two were iron twelve-pounders. There 
were one ten-inch and four eight-inch mortars, two heavy five and a half inch 
liowitzcrs, and two brass twelve-pounders. The rest were field guns and light 
howitzers. Colonel Dalryiriple of the Madra.s establishment commanded the 
artillery of which there were 270 Europeans and 317 Natives of both Presi¬ 
dencies. C.aptain Nutt of the Bombay establishment was Chief Engineer. 

' From the camp near Siidoli, twelve miles from Vasota, Mr. Elphinstone 
wrote (3rd April) ; I’hc pass is now a good open road to tlie top. The 
scenery was less romantic and the fort less alarming than before. The descent 
was worse than the ascent. Along the bank of the Koyna, where there was 
a good road, there were occarionaUy fine views of the water bordered with 
trees and surrounded by woody hills. The .scenery was romantic. Dr. Coats 
compared it to Malabar and General Pritzler to St. Domingo. The road to 
Vasota lay along a valley between high mountains and was quite secluded, 
as if no one were within a hundred miles. The hill sides had a variety of 
summits and ravines. In some places were craggy rocks intermingled with 
trees; in otlrers appeared smooth summits covered widi the richest and greenest 
foliage ! in some the fore.st was on fire, and gusts of smoke drawn through tlie 
leafless trees; in others tlie fire was spent and there remained only the 
blackened ground and scorched trunks. Towards the west of the valley the 
bottom and side.s of the hills were covered with brushwood or with tall pine-like 
trees, but all tlic upper part of the iiiountaiii was bare rock or witliered grass. 
The whole was closed by Vasota. Colebrooke’s Elphinstone, II. 31-32. 

Vf 5730-11 
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battalion of the 12th and 7th Bombay Native Infantry, was sent 
forward to Vasota about twenty miles west of SM^a. In the after¬ 
noon Colonel Hewett’s detachment reached Indiili a small village 
within two miles and a half of Vasota, and drove in an outpost ol 
the garrison. Two companies of the Seventh were left in possession 
of the fort, and the rest of the force returned to Tambia, five miles 
fromVasota as there was no nearer place fit for encampment. The 
investment was put off till the first of April, when three outposts 
were established, one at old Vasota at a distance of 700 yards and 
commanding the place, the second at the same distance and com¬ 
manding the road to the gateway, and the third to the right of it 
at a distance of no more than 400 yards from the walls. A summons 
was sent to the commandant, but it was refused admittance. 
On the first and second all the Pioneers and litter-bearers. were 
engaged in making a road. On the 3rd, the head-quarters of the 
division were moved forward to Tambia, and with the help of 
elephants the mortars and howitzers were brought across the hills 
to the same place. Next day a strong working party was employed 
on the pathway to old Vasota to complete the work begun on the 
first, and some light gun.s and ammunition were got up. The Raja 
Pratapsinh, some of whose family were prisoners in the fort, 
arrived in the camp, and a detachment of rifles and auxiliary horse 
was sent into the forests to search for eighteen elephants which their 
keepers had carried off ft-om Paiidavga<jl immediately before that 
place was reduced. On the fifth the battery from old Vasota 
opened with good effect and one of the largest buildings in the 
fort was fired by the bombardment. The garrison returned a few 
shots from their large guns, but kept up an unremitting fire from 
their wall-pieces and small anns and were all day busily employed 
in improving their defences. The bombardment continued on the 
6th. As it was found that the arrangements were insufficient to 
intimidate the commandant, the Pioneers were directed to com¬ 
plete the road from the camp for the advance of the battering guns. 
This proved unnecessary. On the following morning the garrison 
surrendered unconditionally and a company of Bombay Native 
Infantry took possession of the fort. The loss of the enemy amounted 
to seventeen killed and wounded and that of the British force to 
only four. Among the prisoners set free were two officers Cornets 
Morison and Hunter, who were restored to freedom after an almost 
hopeless confinement. They were the first to meet the party advanc¬ 
ing to receive possession of the place, among whom were some 
intimate friends, but so greatly had their past hardships changed 
them that they were scarcely recognised. The members of 
Pratapsinh’s family were also set free and accompanied the chief 
to Satara. Much importance was attached to the fall of Vasota 
which was one of the Peshva’s treasure-houses and one of his 
strongest forts. Tlie 7th was spent in the removal of the mortars 
and guns from the batteries back to the park and in preparing to 
re-cross the mountains. The passage was effected during the two 
following days and on the 10th the force returned to Satara having 
reduced the fortress of Paraji by detaching a party of infanby under 
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a native oflScer to whom it surrendered. The detachment of rifles 
and auxiliary horse, which had been sent off a few days before 
rejoined with the elephants they had gone in search of, after a long 
and most fatiguing march among the hills. With the usual cere¬ 
monies, whieh the general and the leading officers attended, the 
Commissioner formally seated Piatapsinh on the masnad or pillow 
of state. On the 11th of May a halt was called during which visits 
of ceremony were exchanged with the Raja, and on the 12th the force 
began its return southward by the valley of the upper Krshna to 
reduce more forts during its progress to join Brigadier-General 
Munro from Satara. On the 13th of May the encampment was at 
Masur, which, as well as the hill fortress of Vasantgafl, surrendered 
in the course of the day. On arriving at Karad on the 14th the 
garrison of Kole and Sadashivgad abandoned those places. At 
Kopargahv, on the following day, the submissions of Machhindragad, 
Battis Shiraja, Islampur, Vahghi, and Valva, were received. 
Garrisons were established in all these as well as in other places. 
From Valva the force marched without halt by Islampur, Asbta, 
alnd Siredvar, to Nagar Manoli, General /Munro’s headquarters 
which were reached on the 22nd. Dategad, Makrandgad, Pratapgad, 
Bhairavgad, and Jahgli Jaygad, also surrendered. The rapid fall of 
so many places bore out the truth of the well-known saying that 
forts quickly fall when there is no army to keep the field. The 
garrisons seemed to want only a pretence for surrendering. 


Strong military forces were stationed at SMarS and Karad- 
Shortly after a conspiracy was discovered for the release of 
Chitursingh, the murder of all Europeans at Satara and Poona, the 
surprise of some of the principal forts, and the possession of the 
Raja’s person. The plot was suppressed and several of the cons¬ 
pirators executed. On the 25th of September 1819 a treaty was 
concluded under which Pratapsinh agreed to hold his territory in 
subordinate co-operation with the British Government. He was 
neither to increase nor to diminish his military force without its 
sanction, and as a fundamental condition he was positively forbidden 
to hold any intercourse with persons not his subjects except through 
the Resident at Satara. The British Government charged itself 
with the defence of his territory which was to be managed by 
a British Agent till the Raja had acquainted himself with the busi¬ 
ness of Government^ Their lands were restored to the great 
Jdgirddrs and in most cases at their own request they were placed 
under the Raja of Satara. By the treaty of 1819 Raja Pratapsinh 
was formally installed as ruler of a territory which included the 
whole of the present district of Satara except the sub-division of 
Tasgahv which then formed part of the Patvardhan estates. The 
Satara chief held in addition what are now the sub-divisions of 
Sahgola, Majsiras, and Papdharpur in Sholapur, and part of the 
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Hijapur district in the Tieiithbniirliood of and including the city of 
Bipapur. 

These arrangements did not meet with ready approval from the 
Maratha public of those ilays, as the Chhatrapati, was now reduced 
to a position of a jrctty cliieftain. Captain Grant who had been 
appointed as his Resident and guardian was himself assisted by 
Balajipant Natu who bad been for many years a confidential agent 
and an informer of Elphinstone. Fiom the very beginning Raja 
Pratapsinh took a dislike to Natu wlio was known to lx; selfish and 
intriguing. 


Captain Grant Duff foniid Pratajysinh naturally intelligent and 
w'oll disposed, but surrounded by profligate men bred among 
intrigues and ignorant of every thing except court etiquette’. All 
went well so long as Captain Dnlf remained in sole charge. In 
1822 Pratajrsinh was fr('ed from tutelage, and a fresh treaty was 
concluded in which special strt'ss was laid on the articles regard¬ 
ing foreign intercourse. For a time things went well. In 1829 
Sir John Malcolm admiia'd the condition of the country, the chief’s 
devotion to business, and his promotion of useful works. Besides 
(building of a road to Mnhribaleshvar and part of that to Pooiia by 
the Salpa pass, ho also providcvl funds for the dam and lake at 
Mahfibaleshvar, and at Satara be made the water works by which 
the town is supjrlied from springs in the neighbouring hills of 
Yavteshvar. He built some large public offices and a fine palace 
and phaisure gardens and arranged that his territory should be 
surveyed by Captain Adams. In 1825 Bishop Heber wrote that the 
chief was a well disposed young man of good understanding. 
His country was ]>eaceable, orderly, and as prospero\is as could 
be expected after the famiin;. H(' was so ardent a professed lover 
of peace as almost to bring his sincerity in question-. In November 
1826 Mr. ElphinstoiK; wrote: He is the most civilised Maratha 
I ever met, has his country in (;xcellent order, and everything to his 
roads and aqueducts in a style that wou'd credit a Eurf)pean. 
I was more struck with his pjivate sitting room than anything I saw 
at Siitara. It contains a single table covered with green velvet at 
which the descendant of Shivajt sits in a chair and writes letters as 
well as a journal of his transactions with his own hand 


"The Rainoshis wl>o .served in the inferior ranks of Police in tlie Maratha 
administration in Sat.ara played an important part imder the leadership of 
Chitiirsingh, An official letter from Bombay (23rd February 1822) refers to 
the errors of assessim iit. The tnrhiilenee of tlie people along with tlie factors 
inherent in the tran.sfer of power led to the ruling of the Ramoshis. They 
proved to be so turhnlent that the Covermnent was forced to condone many 
of the crimes and even placated them by land grants and recruiting them 
as hill police (S. B. Chandhuri—Civil Disturbances pp. 155-56). 

In 184S Koli outrage spread into Purandhar and Satara whose headquarter." 
were in the hilly eonntry to the northwest of Poona. (S. B. Chandlinri— 
Civil Disturbances p. 168). 

1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. II, p. 519. 

Journal, II. 212. 

3 Colebrooke’s Elpliinstone, II. 187-188. 
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How Kaja Fiatapsiiih gradually developed an anti-llritisli 
prejudice is an interesting (juestion which has given an undeserved 
notoriety to his career. A prisoner of the Peshva during his boy¬ 
hood, he contracted no vice and grew up to be a plain soldier, 
generous and outspoken -in his manners and punctilious in the 
observance of the rules of his caste and religion. He was never 
afraid of giving out whatever was uppermost in his mind, a trial 
which perhaps ill-accorded with his position as a vassal of the 
British power. One notices this conflict in his inner thoughts in 
the entries he has made in his diary, which Cajrtain Grant advised 
him to write every day regularly and which is now preserved in 
volumes in the Peshvii’s Daftar at Poona. He has herein occasionally 
reproduced his conversation with the Governors and British officials 
of note. The diary discloses his kindness to his younger brother 
and his fondness for hunting. He opened schools in his territory 
and thus made the first beginning of popular education in Satara, 
Captain Grant retired in 1822 but Pratapsinh long continued his 
contact with him by regular correspondence. He often ordered 
from England rare articles and curios of foreign manufacture 
making regular remittances for their cost. He was made a member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of England. Thus he received quite 
a healthy start in life with a distinct promise of increasing advance¬ 
ment in the future. His senapati Balastlheb was a spirited youth 
devoted to his master and acted as his executive officer'. 

the instance of Colonel Briggs, the next Resident, Pratapsinh 
built as has been said above a strong permanent road to the 
plateau of Mahabaleshvar which formed a part of his dominion and 
in which was established a suitable summer resort for European 
iind Indian visitors. The road was later extended to Mahad and 
the sea coast on the west. This hill resort of Mahiibaleshvar was 
handed over to the British Government by a special agreement 
executed in 1829. A bazar was opened on the hill and given the 
name of MalcoJin Peih. In return, the fort of Pratapgad. with the 
.shrine of Bhavani founded tliere by ShivajI, wais handed over to 
the Raja s possession. The Governors of Bombay paid visits to 
Pratapsinh at Satara and complimented him on the healthy pro¬ 
gressive; line of his newh’ established rule. The home authorities 
in England appreciated liis services by sending him a jewelled 
sword with a laudatory certificate in 1835. By the time these 
tokens reached India, the relations of the Raja w'ith the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay had become strained and the tokens were withheld. 
This development deserves to he explained. 

The condition in the treaty of 1819 restraining Pratapsinh from 
communication with the outside world was found irksome and 
prevented the Raja from undertaking even marriage negotiations 
and ceremonial exchanges outside his own jurisdiction. The regimes 
of the first four Residents, Grant, Briggs, Robertson and Lodwick 

1 Sarde.sai; New History of Marathas, Vol, III. p. 511-512. 
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ran fairly smooth but when Col. Ovants took charge in 1837 the 
habitual cordiality between the two began to wane. In fact even 
before these Raja Pratapsinh had been rather cold shouldered by 
sir Robert Grant, the then Governor of Bombay. It appears that he 
was instrumental in withholding from the Raja some of the decisions 
of the Court of Directors which had been in Rajas favour and 
also managed to postpone forwarding to the court of Directors, 
some of the representations made by the Raja through him, taking 
care all the while to conceal his real intentions behind a facade of 
ceremonious and courtly behaviour. The Raja thereupon resolved 
to make the representation direet to the Court of Directors in England 
through his own acredited agent. This upset Sir Robert Grant very 
much and he argued that the Raja’s action in sending his agent 
direct to the Directors without Resident’s knowledge was contrary 
to the treaty of 1822. Whether through the encouragement of his 
masters or through sheer vicious ambition Bajajipant Natu was 
engaged in concocting evidence of Riija’s complicity in this or that 
subversive action and the Raja became a suspect in the eyes of his 
masters. 

In November 1835 Baliijipant Nfdu informed Colonel Lodwick 
that Pratapsinh was in the habit of talking of the probable fall of 
the British Government and making other treasonable remarks. 
Ba}aji had also heard rumours of a plot among the chiefs which he 
thought that Pratapsinh might be induced to join. Colonel Lodwick 
regarded these accusations as the result of intrigue and did not 
report them to Government. Colonel Lodwick no doubt had some 
idea of the discontent brewing in the Raja’s mind. Pratapsinh 
wrote in his diary of 4th April, 1837 stating that the Resident asked 
him to omit the words, ‘ Tliis is pressure of the English, would like 
to commit suicide. Pratapsinh, however refused to accede to his 
suggestion’^. According to General Lodwick the Rajas feelings 
were embittered by delay in settling the question of his rights to 
the lapsed estates of the great Jagirddrs, and that he was further- 
annoyed by the Governor’s refusal to pay a return visit to him at 
Satara. Again it was further reported that he communicated direct 
with various Europeans and natives in Bombay and that his dis¬ 
loyalty and bad faith went further. His minister Govindrav was 
employed to interview Shaikh Gulamsingh and Guljar Missar, two 
Subheddrs of the 23rd Regiment then at Satara and tempt them 
from their allegiance. On the 21st of July, 1836 one Antajipant took 
the Subheddrs to the minister’s house, and they were shown to 
Pratapsinh who secretly recognised them. Ten days later Antaji 
told them that the Raja called them to private interview. During 
August, matters went no further. On the 8th of September, the 
Subheddrs were summoned in disguise to the Raja who told them 
that the signal for rising was to be disturbances in Bombay and 
Bejgahv, the arrival at Satara of an army from Hyderabad, and at 
the Narmada of an army from Hindustan. On the 18th of September 

r Vide selections from Peshva Daftcr Vol. 42 p, 100. 
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Antaji met the Subheddrs for the last time and had a long and 
(treasonable conversation with them. Next day Antaji was 
enticed into the lines and arrested, and when Pratapsinh was 
told of the accusations against him the minister was given up. 
On the loth of October 1836 a commission consisting of Colonel 
Ovans, Mr, Willoughby, and the Resident Colonel Lodwick met to 
inquire into the extent of the conspiracy and of Raja’s connection 
with it. The procedure of the inquiry was defective in many 
respects. For although the Raja asked times without number for 
copies of the evidence of the witnesses who appeared before the Com¬ 
mission to make the statements implicating him in the crime, they 
were never supplied to him on the ground that the Commission 
was a secret one and hence no part of its proceedings could be made 
public. The Commission fully believed the Subheddrs statements. 
They were satisfied that Pl’atapsinh secretly recognised the 
Subheddrs and afterwards held private and treasonable conversa¬ 
tions with them. That Pratapsinh was party to a conspiracy was 
for the Commission, proved beyond doubt. As to the extent of the 
conspiracy, it appeared that during the inteiwiew hints were thrown 
out, of aid from Shihde and of a Moghal emissary. Some attempt 
also was made to show that Pratapsinh had been in communication 
with Mudhoji Bhonsle, the ex-Raja of Nagpur, and that he even 
thought of corresponding with Russia. The commission rejected 
the evidence of so widespread a plot as untrustworthy, and held 
that, though there could be no doubt of the Raja’s hostile feelings 
to the British Government, he had no defined or intelligible plan of 
action. Much of this disloyal conduct was due to exaggerated 
notions of his consequence and to the designs of evil men by whom 
he was surrounded. Of the minister Govindrav’s and Antaji’s guilt 
there could be no doubt. Both were imprisoned, the minister at 
Ahmadnagar. 

Colonel Ovans further brought forth an evidence of a bundle of 
letters seeking to prove that contrary to the belief of the Com¬ 
mission, Pratapsinh had communicated both with the Viceroy of 
of Goa and with Appa Saheb, the ex-Raja of Nagpur. The Goa 
intrigues, it was alleged, had began as far back as 1826-27 when 
a certain Nago Devrav was sent to Goa to conduct communications 
with the Portuguese Viceroy Dom Manoel. In that year a draft 
treaty was prepared at Satara. Negotiations were loontinued till 
1828-29, and an agent named Erculana Dettora was sent to Satara 
to ascertain whether Pratapsinh acknowledged Nago Devrav as his 
agent. He returned with presents and satisfactory assurances from 
Pratapsinh. The object of the intrigues with Goa was to enter 
into an offensive and defensive alliance with Portugal against the 
British Government. The principal conditions of the alliance pro¬ 
posed by Pratapsinh were : That Portugal was to furnish an army 
for the recovery of the territories which formely belonged to the 
Marathas ; that Pratapsinh was to bear the cost of the army, and 
that when the conquest was completed the Portuguese were to be 
rewarded in money and territory and a portion of their army was to 
be subsidised at Satara. The evidence sought to prove that 
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Pratapsinh hoped to gain possession of the whole territories which 
had been under the last Peshva Bajlrav and additional conquests in 
Southern India. The evidence further suggested that the partici¬ 
pants in the plot also entertained an idea uniting, France, Russia, 
and Austria in the alliance against the English. It should, how¬ 
ever be remembered that none of the documents presented bore 
either the signature of Pratapsinh or Dom Manoel. Seven of the 
letters alleged to have been written by the Raja and three of them 
said to have been written by the Portuguese Governor to be in the 
same handwriting, which almost convincingly proved their forged 
character. The seals on the letters going from Pratapsinh were 
found to have been faked ones. It is further worthy of note that 
the British government never once registered any complaint to the 
Government of Portugal for the serious subversive activities in 
which the Portuguese Governor at Goa was alleged to have been 
involved. In spite of all this, the Commission no doubt was con¬ 
vinced that the evidence was conclusive enough. Pratapsinh and 
probably the agents on his side, were said to' have believed that 
their scheme was feasible, and that the Portuguese Viceroy and 
his agents, besides their feeling of hostility to the English, encouraged 
and continued the plot for the sake of Pratapsinh’s large 
disbursements. The last act of this alleged conspiracy was 
a mission of Madhavrav Shirke on the departure of Dom 
Manoel in 1835-36. The whole was said to have been disclosed 
by voluntary information after the seizure of the minister 
Govihdrav in the Subheddrs’ case. The third intrigue attributed to 
Pratapsinh was with Appa Saheb, the ex-Raja of Nagpur. Though 
he was destitute and under restraint in Jodhpur, the alleged plan 
was that Appa Saheb should raise Rs. 20 hkhs to enable the 
Portuguese to replace him in power. At Satara the intention to 
link this with the Goa con.spiracy was evident, but no direct com¬ 
munications between Goa and Jodhpur were proved. Once Appa 
Sfdieb Mahadik of Tiiile took a sword of the Bhonsles to Appa 
Saheb at Jodhpur and brought back a mare and letters. The 
exchange of letters lasted over about eight years, and the corres¬ 
pondence ceased only with the seizure of the minister Govihdrav at 
which time a messenger of Appa Saheb was found hid at a village 
near Satara. In addition genuine letters were said to have been 
discovered from Pratiipsinh to the native soldiery urging them to 
rise. As the Bombay Government was thus feverishly busy in 
collecting evidence against Pratapsinh he saw no prospect and hope 
of his obtaining any justice at the hand of the Authorities of 
Bombay. He tlrerefore tried to represent his case to the Governor- 
General at Calcutta and the Directors of the East India Company 
in England. In Bomlray there were many Englishmen of unimpeach¬ 
able character who were quite convinced of the innocence of the 
Raja. Amongst them were Dr. Milne, Captain Cogan and Mr. Mac¬ 
donald, the editor of the Bombay Gazette. Dr. Milne wrote 
several letters to the Governments of Bombay and India but no 
attention was paid to them. The only accredited agents of the 
Raja sent to England to represent his case were four in numbers viz. 
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Syed Mir Afizil Ali, Yeshvautrav Riije Shirke, Bhagvautrav ViRhal 
and Raiigo Bapuji. Of these four, the first did not present his case 
although his departure to England proved to be a cause of a great 
annoyance to the Autliorilics in India. Great obstacles were placed 
in the way of the other three and much delay was caused; but they 
overcame all difficulties and reached England only to find that the 
Directors of the East India Company would not recognise them and 
bade them return whence they came unheard'. As a result of the 
inquiry carric'd on by the Commission in its own way both the 
Government of India and the Court of Directors held that the 
evidence <rf Pratapsinli’s guilt was complete. Pratapsinh was there¬ 
fore called for a final explanation of his conduct. In the course of 
Ins reply, Pratapsinh made no real attempt to meet the charges 
because he had not been allowed to see and examine the original 
copies of the evidence brought against him. Sir James Carnac, 
Governor of Bombay (1839-1841) more than once asked him to bind 
himself strictly and in good faith to act up to the articles of 1819. 
Pratapsinh refused to promise this, because he felt that any binding 
of that character indirectly meant an acceptance of the charges 
levelled against him. To agree, he said, would lower him to the 
position of Mainlatdar. British Government felt that the Raja had 
shown such ingratitude and ill-feeling towards the British Govern¬ 
ment, and that he was so full of absurd ambitions and pretensions 
that it would Ire misplaced clemency to overlook his treason and his 
want of contrition. On the 5th of September 1839 Pratapsinh 
was deposed. He was thereafter deported to Kashi, his jiiilors 
inflicting heart rending hardships upon him and his suite, during the 
long overland journey. Balasaheb, the chief commandant of the 
Raja could not Irear the strain of the journey and died on the way. 
Iris pregnant wife giving birth to a po.sthumous child on a road side 
at Saiigvi in Khandesh district, A request for a lialt on the way for 
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1 Of the four agents that went to England to plead the case of Satara, Hango 
Bapuji deserves a place of honour. He reached there in 1839 and spent 
fourteen years of his life in England, unceasingly advocating the cause first 
of the Pratapsinli, so long as he lived and then of his adopted son Shahu 
Even after the death of Slialiaji alias Appasaheb, and the subsequent annexation 
of Satara, Range Bapuji persisted in his efforts writing with sincerity and 
vigour that made the persons in power restive in iheir position. In one of 
his letters addressed to Right Hon. J. C. Herries he says “suppose yourself 
an English gentleman, dwelling at Peking for the same time as I have dwelt 
in London and advocating among the Chinese as I have humbly done here 

.the stainless innocence of your Queen who had been secretly 

accused and deposed by a Chinese Emperor (Basu : Story of Satara, p. 338). 
He knocked at the doors of both the Houses of Parliament and at last became 
literally penniless losing his own money in the cause; but alas with no effect! 
ft must however be said to tlie credit of a few Englishmen of note, that tliey 
;idmired his unfaltering devotion to his master and presented him with a silver 
casket on which the names of the .subscribers have been inscribed. The dis 
appointed Range Bapuji reached India in 1854, tire British Government having 
paid him Rs, 25,000 and his passage money, perhaps to make themselves free 
from the activities of one who may be described as the first great foreign 
ambassador of India. 
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the purpose was refused and the party inarched on. On the deposi¬ 
tion of Pratapsinh, Lord Auckland, the Governor-General, proposed 
that the Company should resume the state. But the Court of 
Directors decided to give it into the hands of the Raja’s younger 
brother Shahaji as the other brother, the gallant Chitursingh, had 
died in 1821. 

Pratapsinh dragged a wearisome existence at Kashi till his death 
on the 14th October 1847. On 2nd December 1844 he addressed 
a strong remonstrance to the Governor-General Lord Hardinge, in 
which he forcefully described the unjust treatment meted out to 
him. The document is a rare specimen of language and argument, 
having been drafted by Pratapsinh’s agent George Thompson. 

The deposition and persecution of Chliatrapati Pratapsinh released 
a wave of discontent and revolt all over the country. The region 
round about Siitara was naturally much affected and a chain of dis¬ 
turbances followed the deposition. They were inspired and orga¬ 
nised by Dharrav Pavar of Karad. The most noteworthy of these 
revolts was planned and executed by Narsappa Dattatraya Petkar, 
alias Nimbaji or Narsiugrav of Islampur. He had an interview with 
the Chhatrapati at Nirirb when the latter was on his way to Kashi, 
Later he contacted an Arali jamadar, Koberan, another Arab, Talib 
bin Ali and with their help collected over a thousand men at 
Raichur, led an attack against the fort of Badami in 1841, captured 
it and hoisted the flag of Siitara Riija on it. Thereupon Company’s 
divisions from Dharvar and Belgairv suddenly rushed to the place 
and recaptured the fort. Narsihgrav was sentenced to transportation 
for life and he died in 1862 in Ahmadabad jail. In the course of 
another similar attempt under the leadership of one Jagmohan and 
Benarban (Brindaban ?) Colonel Ovans, the Satara Resident was 
waylaid and put into confinement for about two weeks. The rising 
was suppressed in 1844. It is however difficult to say what part 
Chhatrapati Pratapsinh played in these attempts.^ 

Although Government were convinced of the clearness and com¬ 
pleteness of the evidence against Pratapsinh there were not a few 
who made every effort to discredit the discoveries of the Resident 
Colonel Ovans. The principal informants, even Colonel Ovans him¬ 
self, were accused before the Court of Directors of taking bribes to 
trump up a case against Pratapsinh, and the chief papers were said 
to be forgeries. Shahaji the successor to the chiefship hated his 
brother Pratapsinh, and Pratapsinh’s advocates declared that many of 
the accusations brought against their client were due to Shahaji’s 
malice and ambition; Pratapsinh’s case was taken up as has been 
said above by Dr. Milne, ex-president of the Medical Board of 
Bombay, and a pensioner of the Bombay Government, as also by 
several proprietors of East India Stock, and General Lodwick the 

1 History of Freedom Movement in India : Bombay Government Publication, 
pp. 55-56. 
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former Kesident of Satara. The cry reached Parliament. But the CHAPTER 2. 
explanations of Colonel Ovans and his colleagues in the Commission — 

of 1836 were eonsidered entuely satisfactory. Nothing came of the „ History, 
agitation except three years delay between Pratapsinh’s conviction and 
his punishment. ‘ ’ 

Till the end Pratapsinh’s management of the state was excellent. 

His strength and practical sense as a governor only highlights his 
desire to be given a fair trial. His schemes, however, unlikely to 
succeed, were viewed by Government as neither the blind follies of 
an ignorant tool nor the empty aspirations of a visionary. 

After his succession to power ShahajTs submissive attitude in 
resigning all his claims over the Jdgirddrs as also his loyalty to the 
British Government strongly contrasted with Pratapsinh’s insistence 
on asserting his claims and his unceasing efforts to seek a fair 
trial. 

Under.a treaty dated the 4th of September 1839 all the provisions 
of the treaty of 1819 not expressly repealed were confirmed. The 
chief change was that the great estate-holders or Jdgirddrs were 
placed under the direct control of the British Government instead 
of under the chief of Satara. Shahaji built and supported a civil 
hospital and schools and was liberal in expenditure on roads, 
bridges, and other public works which were executed out of the 
balance found in Pratapsinh’s treasury and by savings in the military 
establishment. He abolished transit duties and introduced the 
Company’s rupee. The rite of sail or widow-burning had become 
very common under Pratapsinh’s administration, and in spite of the 
Resident’s remonstrances, British subjects had been allowed to come 
to Satara to perform the rite. On his accession Shahaji of his 
own accord abolished sati by proclamation and at a later period 
interferred to prevent a woman burning herself. During the first 
Afghan war (1841-42) Shahaji offered his troops, and during the 
1845 insurrection in Kolhapur and Savahtvadi he kept his territories 
in order, sent a detachment of his troops to act against the rebels, 
and did valuable service by forwarding supplies and keeping open 
communications. His expenditure on public works including those 
above named amounted to nearly Rs. 11 lakhs. Of this, nearly 
Rs. 2 lakhs were for improving the Satara water works and another 
Rs. 2 lakhs for two fine bridges across the rivers Vena and Krshna 
on the Poona road by the SfilpI pass. He also finished the magni¬ 
ficent court room and buildings known as the New Palace and now 
used as the Satara court of justice. In March 1848, in the midst 
of his plans of usefulness, Shahaji was attacked with serious illness. 

He for some time had taken under his protection a boy of obscure 
birth on whom he had conferred the name of Balvantrav Bhonsle 
and the title of Rajadnya. On the 1st of April as his sickness 
increased Shahaji sent for the Resident Mr., the late Sir- Bartle 
Frere, and more than once engaged in long conversation with him 
regarding the succession. He expressed the wish to make so 
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extravagant a provision for Rajadnya tltat Mr. Frere formed the 
idea that lie was anxious to adojit him as his son. Mr. Frere 
remarked that so low horn a child was unsuitable to succeed him, 
and Shahfiji stated that he intended to choose from any branch of 
the lihonsle family except those of Kolhapur, as they had married 
into the less pure family of the Shindes and of Vavi. Recause his 
brother Pratapsinh hail adopted a boy from their family, he 
exjiressed a strong unwillingness to recognise Pratapsinh’s adopted 
son. He hinted that if he was suddenly overtaken by death he 
xvonld adopt and tru.srfito the generosity of Government to recognise 
adoption. On the 5th of April the Resident left for Mahabaleshvar. 
He was brought back by a note telling him that the Raja despaired 
of life and had declared his purpose of adopting a son. Tlie 
ado]ition took place in the jiresence of Dr. Murray, the Civil 
Surgeon of S'atara. The lad who was named Vehkaji, was of the 
Sluihiiji’it Death, house of Shedgaiiv which traces its origin to Sharifji the uncle of 
5th Ainil 1548. gieat Shivaji. The Raja made Dr. Murray write in English, 
as he spoke in Marathi, a memorandum of his adoption of Vehkaji 
whom lie nami'd Vehkaji Raja after Shivaji’s younger brother. 
There can he no doul.it that all through these proceedings Shahaji 
was an.xious to deder to the Briti.sh Government in every possible 
way, and that nothing but the near apjiroach of.death led him to 
make an adoption without their sanction. 

Mr. Frere arrived at Satarii at ten in the evening. He went 
straight to the palace and explained to the Ranis and assembled 
chieftains that the decision of the Supreme Government must be 
awaited as to thi' course of succession ; that till then he could not 
recognise the adoption; and that the government of the Satara 
territory would be conducted by the same agency as before under 
the Resident’s control. All expressed their confidence in and 
willingness to defer to the wi.shes of the Supreme Government. On 
the 12th of April 1848 the Resident wrote to Government, ‘No act is 
so trifling but ’ it has been interpreted in various ways, favourable 
or unfavourable to the continuance of the state, according to the 
hopes or fears of the party. Government will not be surprised at 
this when it is considered that the bread of almost every one in the 
city depends more or less on this decision. Besides the holders of 
land and other grants who may feel more or less secure accord¬ 
ing to the tenure on which they hold, at least 10,000 persons are 
supported directly by salaries from the court, and most of these 
liave probably many dependents. Few of the people of Satara, 
(wen of those whom the change would not directly affect, would 
be indifferent to the passing away of Shivajl’s dynasty.’ 

Intrigue was at once opened with Pratapsinh’s family at Banares. 
Reports were circidatcd and letters writtem stating that the late 
Raja had asked the Resident to send for Pratapsinh’s adopted son, 
that, though this was not the case, Piatapsinh’s choice was nearer 
by blood to the Raja’s line than Shahajfs choice, that Brdiajipaht 
forced Shahaji to adopt Vehkaji, and that Shahaji was insensible 
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when the aclojition took jJace. The presence of Dr. Murray and 
the precautions taken by die Raja and the Resident in .specifying 
the Riijas intentions gave the lie to these reports. The British 
(Government liad to decide what was to be done with SMava. 
Their decision turned on three leading points ; (1) Was Shahaji’s 
adoption valid without recognition by the British Government ?, 
(2) If it was not valid was the Bombay Government bound in 
justice or expediency to recognise it? and (3) What were the claims 
of Pratapsinh’s adopted .son and the members of the house of 
ShahajI ? The opinion w'as generally accepted that as regards 
private estates the adoption was valkl w'ithout the recognition of 
Government. Whether the adoption was valid as regards the 
political powers conferred by the treaty of 1819 wnis a point on 
which opinions differed. All inembers of the Government both of 
Bombay and India held that the sanction of the paramount power 
was rec]uired to render an adoption to a principality valid. But 
Sir George Gierke, Governor of Bombay (1847-1848) held that in 
the case of Sahara the right of sanction could not without injustice 
be exercised to the extent of forbidding adoption. The other 
members of tin? Bomliay Government and all the members of the 
Government of India were of opinion that to confer or to with¬ 
hold the sanction was at the option of the British Government as 
the paramount power, and that the only question was one of 
expediency. On financial, military, and political grounds it was 
decided that it was regarded as expedient to w'ithhold the sanction 
;)f Government to the adoptionh It w'a.s thought that the country 
ivoiild benefit by the annexation of Sahara, and that the condition 
)f the Deccan no longer made it necessary' to maintain native 
dates like Satiira as a safety valve for characters who would bo 
liscontended under direct British rule. 

It was held that no other members of the family of Shivaji had 
my claim to the succession. The treaty of 1819 was wn’th 
h'atajisinh and his heirs and successors. All his ancestry were 
lassed by, no right was confirmed to them. The other branches of 
he family could have no pretension to the territorial rights which 
vere created in favour of Pratapsinh. The arrangement of 1839 
'S]recially admitted Pratapsinb's brother ShahajI to that settlement, 
.nd the adopted son of the last r(?cognised possessor of the throne 
oust have a better right than the adopted son of the deposed chief 
ir of any other claimant. When the discussion was shifted to 
'Ingland certain advocates argued that political powers conferred 

J Some liglit is thrown on the so-called grounds of expediency through a letter 
ated 24th December 1847 written by Sir John Hobhouse, the President of tlie 
-oard of Control to Lord Dnlhousie the Governor-General. Says the President 
the death of the e\-Kaia of .Satara eertiiinly comes at a very opportune niomi iit. 
be reigning Raja is, I hear, in very bad he.altli and it is not at all lnipo.ssiblG 
'e may soon have to decide upon the fate of hi? territory. I have a very 
rong opinion that on tVie death ol the present prince without a son nO' 
loption should be pennitted, this pretty principality should be merged in the 
■ritish Empire ; and if the fjnestion is decided in inv day I shall leave no stone 
nturned, to bring about that result. 
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on the Satara state differed from the tenure of all those persons to 
whom the right of adoption to territorial possessions had been 
refused, and that, as regards Satara, the title of Paramount Power 
as applied to the British Government was misplaced. That there¬ 
fore if the adoption were legal according to the usages of the state 
it was valid independent of British sanction. It was further argued 
that if British sanction was required it was contrary to the treaty 
to refuse it; that even if the adoption was invalid for want of 
sanction or for any other cause, the collaterals had claims under the 
treaty, the terms of which did not necessarily restrict the succession 
to lineal heirs and that at any rate the claims of collaterals should 
not be barred without giving them a chance of stating them. The 
able management of the state by both Rajas, and the loyalty of 
the second Raja, were urged as reasons for showing consideration 
to ShahajT’s wishes. A well governed state, it was argued, was 
a source of strength to the British empire. Only five members of the 
Court of Directors dissented from the annexation of Satara, 

British Rule. 

Early in May the Resident received a letter dated the 1st 
May 1849, stating that it had been resolved that from failure of 
heirs the Satara territory had lapsed to the power which had 
bestowed it. On the 6th of June following Mr. Frere reported to 
Government that the Notification of the annexation had been 
received loyally but despondently by the subjects and seiwants of 
the late Raja. The senior Rapi protested strongly but showed no 
active opposition to the decision of Government. 

Every thing went quietly till May 1850 when the decision of 
Government as to the provision to be made for the family of the 
late Raja was communicated to the Ranis. They rejected the terms 
offered, and stipulated for the continuance of the household of the 
late Raja in their service, and intrigued in the hopes of gaining 
indirectly what they failed to procure by direct means, Finall> 
they withdrew their demands and their affairs were settled ir 
December 1851. Their lands and allowances and the private pro 
perty left by Shahaji, valued at upwards of 15 lakhs were restorer 
and distributed among them in proportions fixed by Government 
and separate apartments in the palace were assigned to each of thi 
Ranis and to their adopted son Vehkaji Raje. Besides a largi 
amount of jewels, furniture, and equipages, the Raiiis gave t( 
Venkaji the whole of their hereditary lands and villages yielding 
a net yearly revenue of over Rs. 20,000 and added to it portions o 
their own allowances which raised his income to more thai 
Rs. 60,000 a year. The parties interested were satisfied and al 
excitement was allayed. Every individual belonging to the house 
hold of the late Raja, not retained in the service of their Highnesse 
the Ranis or of Balvantrav Bhonsle, the boy whom the late Raja hai 
taken under his protection, was pensioned, employed, or discharge! 
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with a gratuity. Since the settlement of their affairs their Highnesses 
the Ranis abstained from giving further trouble to Government. 
The final arrangement made may be thus summarised. The late 
Rajas private debts amounting to' Rs. 2,35,450 and the expenses 
attending his visit at Kolhapur amounting to a further sum of 
Rs. 58,750 were discharged by advances from the public treasury. 
A balance of Rs. 25,000 remaining in the hands of the architect of 
the new palace was assigned for the improvement of the aqueduct 
built by Shahu Raja of Satara, and a further balance of Rs. 35,860, 
chiefly saving out of the pay to his late Highness’s cavalry, was 
also devoted after the manner of the late Goveniment to public 
works. The yearly life allowance of Rs, 1,00,000 settled on the 
Rani was divided among them in the following proportions, 
Rs. 45,000 to the senior Rani, Rs. 30,000 to the second Rani, and 
Rs. 25,000 to the third Rani. The private movable and immovable 
property was unreservedly given up by Government to the 
Raijis and they were allowed to' keep a life possession of the old 
and new palaees, which with all other public buildings were 
declared to be the property of Government. Bajvantrav Bhonsle 
was allowed to keep property worth almut Rs. 1,42,470 that had 
been given to him, and in deference to the wishes of His late 
Highness a further monthly allowance of Rs. 600 was settled on him. 
Pratapsinh’s widow and adopted son were each allowed monthly 
pensions of Rs. 1,200 and the widow was also granted a sum of 
Rs. 12,000 to meet the expenses of her journey from Banares to 
Satara where the Governor-General had allowed her to live. She 
reached Satara in 1854 and lived in the same palace together with 
the widow and the adopted son of Shahaji. To Gojrasaheb, 
Pratapsinh’s daughter and only child was assigned a monthly 
pension of Rs. 1,200 with a monthly remainder of Rs. 1,000 to her 
male heirs. On her leaving Banares for Satara in October 1848, 
the Government of India granted Gojrasaheb Rs. 20,000 to meet the 
expenses of her journey, as well as several months’ arrears amount¬ 
ing Rs. 9,000 on account of herself and followers. On the death 
of the lady, on the 30th of August 1853, Government granted her 
family the sum Rs. 5,000 to meet the cost of her funeral rites. 

From 1849 Satara was directly under the British Goveiument 
though the Regulations were not introduced till 1863. No signs of 
discontent appeared till the disordered state of the country during 
the 1857 uprising stirred some members of Pratapsinh’s family to 
seditious intrigue. No outbreak occurred at Satara during the 
uprising, but evidence was discovered of a widespread conspiracy 
only a week before the date fixed for the rising. A Rdmoshi 
named Nana Raghu Chavhan, who about 1831 had received 
Rs. 10,000 from Government for the arrest of the great RamoshI 
bandit UmajT Naik, told a dismissed agent of the Pant Sachiv 
that a conspircy was on foot in Satara. The Pant Sachiv’s agent 
told Mr. Rose, the District Magistrate on the 10th June 1857. 
Inquiry showed that armed Marathas had gathered at Bagarvadi 
a village near Bhor, the Prant Sachiv’s capital, that they had started 
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for Satara, and had arranged for RamoshT and others to follow 
them. As there was a large Ramo.sliT population near Bagarvadt, 
thirty of the Southern Maratha Irregular Horse were sent under 
I-ieutenant Kerr, accompanied by the First Assistant Commissioner 
Lieutenant Sandford, to intercept tliem. The party marched forty- 
five miles in sixteen hours over difficult rugged ground, but were 
seen by some of the Marathas who returned from Satara and the 
greater number of the men escaped to the hills. Thirteen Marathas 
were seized, but of the thirteen, only one was a man of consequence, 
All confessed that they had come together for the purpose of attack¬ 
ing the station at Satara. In consequence of this intelligence the 
magistrate asked for a detachment of European troops from Poona 
which arrived towards the end of the month. On the day after the 
intellignece was received from Bhor, a Rajput messenger on the 
establishment of the Satara fudge’s court was arrested in the lines 
of the 22nd Regiment native Infantry at Satara, endeavouring to 
corrupt a Stibhed/ir and through him all the Indian men of 
the regiment. The magistrate Mr. Rose was empowered to try him 
by special commi,s.sion and he was executed on the 20th of June. 
On the scaffold he harangued the people present telling them that 
the English had less hold on the country than when they set foot in 
it, and urging them as the sons of Hindus and Musalinans not to 
remain quiet. A sliort time before a gang robbery had taken place 
near Parali behind the Satara fort. It was then reported that this 
gang formed a detachment from a considerable body of men who 
had gathered in the neighbouring forests but had dispersed on the 
return of the troops from Persia. It was now ascertained that 
Pratapsinh’s agent Raiigo BapujI had been living for six weeks in 
Parali, and that he had gathered this body of men to act with the 
band assembled in the Bhor country and with armed men hid in 
Satara The plot was mainly directed by Rahgo Bapuji. The 
intention was at the same time to attack Satara, Yavateshvar, and 
Mahabaleshvar, to ma.ssacre all Europeans, and to plunder the 
treasury and the town and to install Shahu, the adopted son of 
Pratapsiiih, on the Gful'i. Besides circidating news of the rising in 
Hindustan. Rahgo Bapuji set a foot absurd but widely believed 
stories : The Governor of Bombay had commissioned Rahgo to 
restore Pratajasinh’s family and had ordered him to seize all 
Eurojreans who weje to be released if tliey agreed to the arrange¬ 
ment and if they refused to agree were to l>e massacred. Meetiiigs of 
ennsnirators had begun as far back as January 1857, Matters had 
failed to come to a head merely for want of concert, and the failure 
of one or other of the number to bring his contingent at the proper 
moment. At their last meeting the ringleaders had solemnly sworn 
over the sweetmeats which they ate together never again to fail. At the 
time the information was received eveiy tiling was ripe for an attack. 
In Satara the organisation wars incomplete as at the last, conspirators 
were sliort of ammunition. In Blior w'cre lai'ge stores of powder, 
lead, and cannon balls, and in Satara 820 bullets were found ready 
cast in one house. According to the evidence at the trials, after the 
last meeting 2,000 men were ready for the attack and arrangements 
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lad been made for opening the jail and for letting out the 300 
;onvicts. The Pant Sachiv was deeply involved in the plot^ and the 
ither feudatories were believed to be no less guilty, and members of 
’ratapsinh’s family who were living at the old palace were proved 
o be closely implicated. One night the horses of Shahu, Pratapsinh’s 
dopted son and of Durgasingh, the Senapati’s adopted son were 
addled, that the young Rajas might head the attack. Antaji Raje 
hirke, known as Bavasaheb, the native head of the Satara police, 
I'ho was then drawing Rs. 600 a month, was completely corrupted 
ly the elder Rani, and had engaged to keep the local police inactive, 
t also came out that during the previous year Bavasaheb had been 
atriguing to bring 40,000 Rohillas to Satara. The inquiry further 
bowed that Shahaji’s adopted son Vehkaji Bhonsle had knowledge 
f the treasonable designs against the British Government. It was 
ncertain whether he was under the influence of Pratapsinh’s family 
r of the great estate-holders. The impression formed by Govern- 
lent was that he was trimming between the two parties, fearing that 
nless he fell in with their designs, if Pratapsinh’s party succeeded 
e would be in a worse position than he was under the British 
Jovernment. Secret levies were being raised in all parts of the 
istrict from Bhor to the furthest part of Khanapur. Valva, on the 
ne of communication with Kolhapur, was the scat of much intrigue, 
laiigo Bapuji used to boast that he could bring over a thousand men 
lom Belgaiiv and that Kolhapur would also rise. The event proved 
fat as regards Kolhapur his boast was well founded. Besides this, 
: the confessions of Pratapsinh’s adopted son are to be believed, 
ncouraged by Holkar and Rahgo Bapuji, the Ranis had been plotting 
ver since their return from Benares in 1854. The province, as it 
/as then called, of Satara was ripe for sedition. With one exception 
re feudatories were without male issue, and in consequence of the 
on-recognition of Shahaji’s adoption were afraid that at their deaths 
reir estates would be lost to their families. Government had also 
ecided that alienations made by the last two Rajas without the 
esident’s consent were to be resumed on the death of present 
olders. These sources of discontent had much less influence on 
re people than a feeling which, since their return to Satara in 
854, had sprung up in favour of Pratapsinh’s family. The first news 
f the mutinies in Upper India came to Satara in a private letter to 
n obscure Brahmaii. The Brahman took the letter to Pratapsinh’s 
tiief Rani and prayed for her favour when she came into power, 
he letter was read publicly in the native library. The receiver was 
arned to burn it and the matter was kept a close secret. One 
f the reasons for a rising on which Rahgo Bapuji dwelt ever since 
is return from England was England’s embroilment with Russia, 
his, he said, gave the best possible chance for gathering levies and 
using the people against the British power in India. He said that 
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all the discontented peol>le in the Deccan looked to Satara, the ancient 
seat of the Maratha empire, as the place which should first free itself 
from the British yoke. 

Several arrests were made in July including the son of Rahgt 
Bapuji in Kolhapur territory. Though a reward of Rs. 500 was offeree 
for his apprehension Rahgo Bapuji escaped and has never been heart 
of. The detachment of Europeans reached Satara at the end of Juni 
and for about a fortnight all remained quiet. On the 13th of Jul; 
a desperate attack was made on the ofiBce and treasury of Rie Mamlat 
dar of Pandharpur, then in Satara, with the further object of raising th 
eastern districts on the Nizam’s border. The attempt was mad 
with only a few men and the attack was successfully repelled by th 
local police with a loss of four killed including the Mamlatdar c 
Pandharpur. Two of the six leaders were killed in the attack, th 
other four were captured and blown from guns at Satara with tw 
of their foHbwers. The rest were transported. On the 27fh c 
August a special commission sat for the trial of seventeen persor 
concerned in the plot, including the son and another relation f 
Rahgo BapujP. These persons were convicted and executed on th 
8th of September. On the 6th of August, by order of Govemmen 
Shahu, the adopted son and the two Rams of Pratapsinh, the adopte 
son Bajasaheb Sempai^, and a cousin of Shahu were remove 
for confinement to Butcher’s Island in Bombay harbour. Th 
measure was urgently necessary in consequence of the uneasy stal 
of the province owing to' the rising at Kolhapur on the 31st of Juh 
Guns were taken to and pointed on the palace in the early momin 
and the family were removed in closed carriages. Heavy roads mad 
the journey tediotis, but it was successful. In the same month th 
disarming of the district was ordered and begun. All the canno 
.and wall-pieces in possession of the feudatory chiefs were taker 
except two small pieces which they were allowed to keep for occi 
sions of festivity and rejoicing. By the end of June 1858 ovc 
32,000 small arms had been discovered, 130 guns and wall-pieces ha 
Ireen destroyed, and over Rs. 2,000 taken in fines for concealment c 
arms. No further disturbance occurred. But the insurrection e 
K olhapur in December 1857 necessitated the despatch of sma 
parties of troops. Seventy-five were sent to Ashta then the heat 
quarters of the Vajva sub-division and twenty-five to Shirala, a stron 
mud fort to check any rising on the southern frontier. These trooj 
were kept at these stations till August 1858 when they were ser 
to Tasgahv to join 200 men of the 22nd Native Infantry lately set 
there from Satara to overawe the Southern Maradia chiefs and to chec 
tlie rising which it was thought might follow the annexation of th 
Pajvardhan chiefs’ territories on his decease without male issu« 
No disturbance took place and the troops returned at the beginnin 
of the fair season. The political prisoners Rajasbai and GunvaAtabi 
the widows, and Sh5.hii and Dnrgasingh the adopted sons of Pratapsin 

’ Some papers of the trial have been published in 19.57, in “History ' 
Freedom Movement in India”, a Bombay Government publication t 
pp. 179*193 undet the caption “Satara Treason Case" 
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ind Bajasaheb were kept at Butcher’s Island till March 18S7. In CHAPTER 2. 
December 1857 Mr, Rose went to Butchers Island and induced the 1117^ 
idopted sons and Kaka Saheb a relation of Sahu’s to make confession British Rulk 
if their part in the intrigues. In March 1858 they were removed 
0 Karachi in Sind and wore kept in residences separate from the Uprisings, 18.57 
lanTs, who proved incurable intriguers. 


Shahu, the adopted son of Pratapsinh, was allowed to return to 
latara where he was joined by his wife Anandibai, Vehkaji, Shahaji’s 
dopted son, was removed first to Ahmadabad and then to Ahmad- 
agar in 18^ and I860 respectively. Monthly allowances of Rs. 100 
/ere granted to Shahu, of Rs. .50 to Durgasingh, and of Rs. 30 to 
lakas^eb; to the Rani Rajasbm Rs. 100 and Guijvantabai Rs. 40. 
Certain old servants of Pratapsinh were pensioned at a total monthly 
ost of Rs. 730 while others were discharged with gratuities amounting 
) Rs. 1,530. Yeshvant Malhar Chitpis,, who induced die young Raja 
ad Sendpati to make their confessions, received Rs. 3,000 and certain 
alace servants who aided were given small gratuities. The Subhedar 
ho resisted the rebels’ overtures was invested with the thud class 
rder of merit, and Sadashiv Khapderav, the Bhor Kmbhdri who 
>nveyed the first information was restored to his ofiBce, presented 
ith a dress of honour worth Rs. 600, and givi n a village worth 
s, 500 a year. Venkaji died in 1864, and Shahaji’s widow adopted 
lother son Rajaram, who was popularly known as Ab5s§heb. Since 
159 except for one or two gang robberies SatarS. has enjoyed 
period of comparative peace. In 1874 Shahaji’s widow submitted 
1 appeal to the British Government against the East India Company’s 
gh-handed behaviour in taking possession of many of the houses 
3longing to her family. The appeal was drafted by the famous 
eader of Bombay V. N. Maiidlik with the help of G. S. Khambete 
SatSra. Her efforts however were not destined to bear any fruit, 
^ithin a few days after tlie submission of (be appeal, the palace 
lUght fire and a portion of it, known as 'Rang Mahal, was burnt to 
hes. This gave a great shock to the lady and she died on 
Ith March 1874. .^basaheb her adopted son was versatile both 
oriental learning as also in military exercises and was fond of 
itronising wrestlers. He died on 8th April 1904 leaving behind two 
ns Shivaji alias Apnasaheb and Pratapsinh alias Bhausaheb. 
uring his life-time he was deprived of the hereditary title “ Maharaj ” 
id he was only classed as a first class snrdar. He died in 1914 and 
s younger brother Pratapsinh succeeded to his estates. He died 
lildless in 1925 and his widow adopted a son w^ho was named 
lahu. He took to a military career in the course of the Second 
'orld War and was very fond of hunting, in which pursuit he died 
an accident in 19.50. He is succeeded by his eldest son Pratapsinh. 

Shahu the adopted son belonging to the other branch who had 
Jen transferred to Karachi was allowed to return to the Deccan in 
185. He stayed in Poona, became the follower of a Brahmo sect 
id died in 1892. His inherited property recently lapsed to the Satara 
anch as per rules of succession. 

Vf S7S0-12a 
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As THE Nineteenth CENTtiRV advanced, historical centre of gravit 
shifted from the doings of the royal house to the movements of thos 
who had received the benefits of modern education. As in othe 
parts of the country so in Satara the establishment of Britis' 
rule, far from being looked upon as a curse, was welcomei 
by the people. Strict adherence to rules and regulations so charac 
teristic of a bureaucratic yet constitutional Government as the Britis' 
Government was, had influenced even the Chhatrapatis of Satara s 
much that we find Pratapsinh and his successor Shahu submittin 
petitions after petitions to the Court of Directors with a hope tha 
their line might be restored. As has been said above, Rango Bapu 
staked everything to plead the case of the Chhatrapatis in Englam 
but with no effect. The same policy of constitutional agitation wa 
followed by the earlier generation of educated people to get thei 
grievances redressed. There is a reference to the District Associatio 
submitting an application signed by hundreds of people concernec 
on 18th December 1868, against a certain land legislation.^ Thi 
was followed by another association established on 26th June 187 
at a meeting held in the public library at Satara®. Amongst th 
leaders of those days, one finds a reference to Ganesh Vasudev Josk 
who later became famous in Poona by the term “ Sdrvajanik Kaka' 
who took the lead in establishing an arbitration (Lavdd) court a 
Satara in 1876®. Interesting as it might appear, two persons o 
SatSra, G. G. Pandit and V. M. Gokhale took the lead in 1882, t' 
start a textile mill at Ahmadabad for the manufacture of chintz. 
Enlightened public of Satara expressed its reaction to the depositio; 
of Malharrav Gaikvad of Baroda in 1875 and later they also cam 
out with a petition that the editor of the “ Kesari” and the “ Mahratta 
should be excused from punishment for their journalistic activities i 
1882, In the same year Raghunath Papdurahg Karandikar, th 
famous pleader and leader of Satara in a speech at a public meetin 
extended a hearty welcome to the local self-government reform 
introduced by Lord Ripon. In 1885 was established the India: 
National Congress and we find a reference to the people of Satar 
being actuated with a desire to establish its branches all over th 
district. It was felt that the grievances of the uneducated tax-payei 
the peasant and the worker would thus be conveyed to the India 
National Congress which would present it to government officials i 
a crystallised and well defined foiTn. Interesting as all these event 
are, considerations of space prevent us from referring to each on 
of these in greater details. A bare chronological presentation c 
important events bearing testimony to the public-spiritedness i 
the district will tell its own tale. 

In 1892, the editor of “ Pratoda” was sentenced to six month 
imprisonment for having criticised the then forest officer Mr, Fagane 

I “ Bhausaheb Soman ” ; by P. P. Gokhale, p. 9, 

® Ibid.j p. 9. 

8 Ibid., p. 10. 

* Jagrtt Sdtdrd, by P. P. Gokhale, p. 21. 

s “ Bhausaheb Soman ” by P. F. Gokhale, p. 13. 
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In 1893 the people of Wai resolved to present an address to 
Dadabhai Naoroji and accordingly the local leaders went to Bombay 
on 16th of December for the purpose®. 

In 1895 Lokmanya Tilak was presented with an address at a public 
meeting held in Satara on 27th of August®. 

In 1897, R. V. Kulkarpi who was working as a Kujkar^i was 
warned by Government not to participate in any public activity. 
Rather than submit to the order he resigned his post^. 

In the same year Bhaushastri Lele of Wai, a great Sanskrit Scholar 
)f nationalistic bent of mind was sentenced to nine months of 
mprisonment for his criticism against Government through the 
Columns of Modavttta. 

In 1900, was held the Bombay provincial political conference at 
iatara on behalf of the ‘Ratepayers Association’ established in the 
irevious year. 

In 1903, R. G. Dutt, was presented with an address in reply to 
vhich he drew attention of the people to the greatness and glory 
f ancient Indian Culture®. 

The first phase of constitutional agitation in the form of submitting 
letitions to Government under the leadership of ‘ moderate ’ leaders 
laving been chilled, due to the unresponsive attitude of the bureau- 
racy, people began to organise and agitate under the leadership 
if nationalists who were proverbially called the ‘ extremists ’. The 
gitation took diverse forms such as organising Shivaji and Ganapati 
estivals, starting of national schools, independent of government 
ontrol and inaugurating the Smdeshi movement by encouraging 
onsumption of goods of local production. It also took the form of 
i field to field survey in rural areas, the object being, it must be 
aid, more to rouse the people against foreign rule, rather than bringing 
bout any systematic reconstruction or relief to the rayat. There was 
,lso a party of revolutionaries in Satara who were prosecuted in what 
s popularly called the ‘ Aundh Bomb Case ’ and the conspirators like 
lihge and Dr. V. V. Athalye were sentenced to a rigorous imprison- 
nent of eight to ten years in 1910. The political atmosphere of the 
)eriod can be best described in a statement made by the then 
Governor General Lord Minto. Says he ; 

“ We have a party small in numbers but of considerable intluence 
and inspired by convictions strongly and even fanatically held, 
who are opposed to the circumstance of British rule. The party 
may be divided into two classes. The first consists of those who 
desire autonomy but seek to obtain it by passive resistance and 
the continual sapping of the foundations of loyalty by means of 

2 “ Bhausaheb Soman ” by P, P. Gokhale, p. 13. 

■'* Ibid, p. 14. 

* Ibid, p. 15. 

® Jagrit Satara : by P. P. Gokhale, p. 47. 
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attacks in the press, uik tlie platform and ou more private occasions. 

They do not oridinarily resort to violence though many of them 

secretly sympathise with courage and assassination and all alike 

care to be unwilling to assist in the suppression of political crime.". 

The second comprise those who advocate and practice methods ol 
terrorism, directed against servants, European and Indian, “against 
all persons assisting justic'e with information, evidence etc. Youths 
are bounded together in societies (in Bengal, Bombay, C.P. etc.) 
with no central body to controB The police sometimes showed 
their excessive enthusiasm, and tried to incriminate popular leaders, 
as it haiJpened in Satara in 1909, in a case which was investigated 
and ultimately set aside with a confidential remark made in theii 
report by the Sataiu C.I.D. tliat “ a false bomb case was got up to 
injure pleader named Phansalkar- ”. The political atmosphere that 
prevailed in Satara was more or less influenced by the activities ol 
the extremists, the moderates and to a certain extent the revolu¬ 
tionaries also, on the lines described above, with this pecuharity 
that the moderates and the extremists in Satara, with all their honest 
political differences often used to come together with a spirit ol 
compromise on a common ijlatform for social and other purposes, 
This is indicated by the holding of the provinciid political conference 
in satara in 1914 in which leaders of different shades of poliHcal 
opinion had participated. 

Political development in Satara in post 1914 period followed 
closely along the lines developing elsewhere. With the rise of 
Mahatma Gandhi in 1920, Satara cheerfully responded to his leader¬ 
ship and it is pertinent to note that erstwhile revolutionaries like 
Dr. Afhalye became strong adherents of the Gandhi School of 
thought and participated in tlie famous Civil Disobedience Move¬ 
ment known as ‘ Shirocjd Satyfigriliu"’ where the people asserted 
right of collecting salt from the backwaters of the sea. A new leader 
of political thought, the late Mr. Shankarrao Javdekar, emerged at 
this time and revealed to the ix.'ople the true significance of die 
Gandhian movement. He hailed from Islampur and it may said 
without exaggeration that Maharashtra hardly produced in that age 
a man with a similar depth of political understanding. 

Turning to the asf)ect of social awakening during this period the 
pride of place must be given to tlie Late Rav Bahadur, R. R. Kale, 
who was on the vanguard of such movements as the uplift of women 
and the abolition of caste system. He was a staunch supporter of 
the New English School started by the Deccan Education Society 
in 1899. It continued to make steady progress until at last in point 
of eflSciency it soon rivalled and outshone the Government High 
School at Satara. It is on record that it was constantly hampered in 
its onward march by the systematic subdued opposition coming 
from Government officials of the Education department ’. Later, 

' ‘ Bhavisaheb Soman ’ by : F. F. Cokbale, pp. 31-32. 

“ Ibid p. 31. 

3 Fergusson College Magazine, July 1919, pp, 17-29. 
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Kale gave a substantial donation of nioie tliau a lakh of rupees and 
laid the foundation of the Gokhale School of Economics and Politics 
in the premises of the Servants of India Society’s Home at Poona. 
He also donated a big house of his own to the Girls’ High School at 
Satara which has been named after his wife Satyabhamabai and is 
now managed by Maharshi Karve’s Hinge Mahilashram. 
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Satara has ever given the lead in making pioneering eiforts to start 
a variety of industries. As early as in 1899, ink manufacture was 
attempted at Vite in Satara district and Menthol and Soap produc¬ 
tion was started at Satara in 1905^. Karad was known in the second 
decade of the 20th Century for having taken the lead in starting 
a match factory; besides these earlier eiforts of an experimental 
character, which arc only indicative of the sincerity and enthusiasm 
of then- pioneers, the pride of place undoubtedly must go to the 
Western India Info Insurance Company started at Satara in 1913 by 
the late Annasaheb Chinuule. The company ever continued to make 
sound progress during the next half a century, until it was recently 
acquued by Government and amalgamated in the Life Insurance 
Corporation during the ]>ost-Independence ireriod. Besides this, the 
Kirloskar Iron & Steel Manufacturing Company started in 1910 
has been the most important pioneering industrial concern in southern 
Maharashpii. Its managers first began starting a small house-organ 
known as ‘Kirloskar Khabar’ which later developed into the most 
iwpular and most widely read magazine in Maharashpra known as 
simply ' Kirloskar ’ and was coupled with two other magazines known 
as Stree and Mamhar. Ogale Brotliers having acquired their early 
training at Talegahv Glass Works, started their own Glass Factory 
at Ogalevaqli near Karacl in 1916. They were soon able to manufac¬ 
ture hurricane lanterns which could successfully compete with similar 
foreign productions. Another industrial concern started in 1922 near 
Satara Railway Station is known as Cooper Engineering Ltd, It 
began by manufacturing iron ploughs in its initial stages and is now 
manufacturing diesel engines, which have a wide demand all over 
the country. 

Vitality of Satara could be estimated from some of the educational 
institutions which have a peculiarity of their own. The most 
important of them is the Raifat Shikshon Samthd started in 1919 by 
the late Bhaurav Patil, who, it may be said without exaggeration, 
brought about a revolution in the field of education wliich is only 
to he equalled by a similar one brought about fifty years ago by 
Vishiiush^tri Chipluijkar by starting the New English School at 
Poona. The genesis of the ‘ Patil movement ’ lies in taking education 
to tlie masses by making it simi>ler and cheaper and breaking the 
conventional bonds of caste and creed. Bhaurav’s was a truly 
liberal spirit translating the philosophy of Agarkar and giving il 
a concrete form in the shape of educational institutions. Never since 
Chhatrapati Shahu of Kolhapur had initiated an equalitarian move¬ 
ment towards social and educational reform could there be found 

1 ‘ fngrlt Sat/fra ’ by : P. P. Gokhale, p, 50. 
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anything that could match the activities of Bhaurav. He was educa¬ 
tion of the masses in carnate. The Rayat Shikslian Sansthd has now 
a net work of a number of boarding houses, high schools and colleges 
in a number of places in Satara district. Another peculiar institution 
started in 1920, at Wai is ‘The Prajnya Pafha Shala’ by Narayan- 
shastri Marathe also known as Kevalanand. The institution concen¬ 
trated upon the study of Sanskrit and Oriental Philosophy and aimed 
at systematising, if not codifying the labyrinth of conflicting religi¬ 
ous commandments in the Hindu Dharma Shastrds. Tarktirth 
Laxmanshastri Joshi is its guiding spirit at present. The institution 
has come out with a number of scholarly works, on matters religious, 
A similar spirit of oriental revival was also to be noticed at Satara 
where an Ayurvedic College known as Aryangla Malidvidydlaya was 
started, thanks to the efforts of Dr. Agashe. The revivalist made their 
contribution in the field of historical research as is indicated by the 
efforts of the late Shri D. B. Parasnis who made a rich collection 
of rare historic documents and pictures and conducted a journal 
known as Itihds Sangriha for a number of years. The spirit of 
general awakening was carried among the masses, thanks to the 
efforts of the followers of Satyshodhak Samdj which sometimes 
allowed its enthusiasm to outrun its discretion and developed 
a communal turn. With all .its industries Satara is largely an 
agricultural district where the peasantry often showed litigious 
tendency which not many a time took a criminal form. In recent 
times the ‘Quit India’ movement of 1942 found a leader for it in 
Satara district in Nana Patil whose simple straight and rustic flow 
of language and arguments often created great enthusiasm among 
the masses. 

There were two important States, Aundh and Phaltan included in 
Satara district. They have been recently amalgamated in the course 
of the merger movement and have now become corporate parts of 
Satara, The former ruler of Aundh, Balasaheb Pratinidhi was 
a cultured ruler who was wise enough to read the signs of time and 
liberally shared the political responsibility with popular leaders. He 
was instrumental in encouraging the Kirloskars in the initial stages 
of their development. Shri Malojirav Nimbalkar of Phaltan outdid 
himself by voluntary resignation and joined the Congress movement 
as an ordinary citizen. He rose to the rank of becoming a Minister 
of State and has shown by his example as to how one could cheerfully 
respond to the changing times. 

Standing on the threshold of the mid-twentieth century, one can 
look back with pride on the achievements of Satara in all fields, 
political, religious, educational and industrial. An average Satara 
middle class man wears a simple dress which conceals, in him, the fire 
of the coming age. He can be depended upon to be a worthy citizen 
of democratic India. The average farmer is looking upon agricultural 
litigation as a thing of the past and is responding to the co-operative 
movement through which he hopes to be emotionally integrated with 
the successive five year plans that plan to raise his standard of life. 
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According to the 1951 census the population of the Satara district Details of 1951 
(including the newly merged areas) is 11,75,309 or 292-17 to the Census. 
square mile (m. 5,72,967; f. 6,02,342). Of these Hindus number 
11,30,592 (m, 5,50,069; /. 5,80,523) or 96-2 per cent; Sikhs 128 
(m. 75; f. 53) ; Jains 5,301 (m. 2,822; f. 2,479) or 0-4 per cent.; 

Buddhists 1 (m. 1) ; Zoroastrians 489 (m. 216; f. 273) ; Muslims 
37,084 (m. 18,952; /. 18,132) or 3-2 per cent; Christians 1,689 
(m. 818; f. 871) or 0-14 per cent.; Jews 20 (tn. 9; f- 11) and 
the rest 638 or 0-06 per cent. The census has also enumerated 
separately 1,32,648 (m. 64,614; f. 68,084) belonging to “Scheduled 
Castes”, 2,536 (in. 1,345; f. 1,191) belonging to “Scheduled tribes", 

600 (m. 304 ; f. 296) as “ Displaced Persons from Pakistan ” 
and 5 (in- 5) as “Non-Indian” nationals. The percentage of 
males in the total population is 48-8 and of females 51-2, The 
corresponding returns for 1881 were a total of 10,62,350 or 212-98 
to the square mile, of whom Hindus numbered 10,24,897 or 96 - 44 per 
cent.; Muslims 36,712 or 3-45 per cent.; Christians 886 or 0-08 per 
cent.; Parsis 99; Sikhs 29; and others 27. The proportion of males 
in the total population was 50-12 and of females 49-87. Compared 
with the 1881 returns the 1951 returns’ show an increase of 1,12,959 or 
10-6 per cent. 

The tract-wise distribution of the population over the district is 
as follows 

Rural tracts.—Satara and Kara^—2,90,21 (m. 1,41,662; f. 1,49,059; 

Pafan and Javli—2,17,777 (m. 1,03,123; f. 1,14,654); Koregaon, 

Khatav, Man, Phaltaij, Wai, Khandala and Mahabaleshvar — 

5,06,472 (m. 2,46,575; f. 2,59,897). Total-10,14,870 (m.‘4,97,360, 
f. 5,23,610). 

Urban tracts.—Satara and Karad — 79,721 ( m. 40,904 ; f. 38,817) ; 

Koregaon, Khatav, Man, Phaltan, Wai and Mahabaleshvar — 80,618 
(m. 40,703 ; f. 39,915). Total-1,60,339 (m. 81,607; f. 78,732). 

According to occupation, the 1951 census returns divide the Lwelihood 
population into eight classes. Pattern. 

Agricultural Classes.—(1) Cultivators of land wholly or mainly 
owned and their dependents — 7,96,371 (m. 3,84,504; f. 4,11,867), 

(2) Cultivators of land wholly or mainly unowned and their 
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(IcpeudeiiU—22,646 («<. 11,490; /. 11,156), (2) Cultivating labourers 
anti their dependents — 46,456 (/«. 22,400; f. 24,056), (4) Noii- 
ciiltivating owners of land, agricultural rent receivers and their 
dependents — 41,692 (»/. 17,766; f. 23,926). Total of all classes — 
9,07,165 (wi. 4,36,160; f. 4,71,005). 


Non-agricullural C/uAst’A-.—Persons (including dependents) wIkj 
derive their principal means of livelihood from (5) Production 
other than cultivation —1,04,422 {m. 53,305 51,117), (6) Commerce 

42,950 (m, 21,965; f. 20,985), (7) Transport - 7,277 (m. 3,644; 

f. 3,633), (8) Other services and miscellaneous sources ~ 1,13,522 
(m. 57,893; f. 55,629). Total of all classes - 2,68,171 (m. 1,36,807; 
f. 1,31,364). 

The 1881 census divided tlie populatio]i into six livelihood classes 

(i) In Govermnent Service ; Learned Professions ; Literature and 
Arts, 18,469 or 1-74 irer cent, of the population. 

(ii) In Horae Service 6,435 or 0-6 per cent. 

(iii) In Trade and Corainerce 4,349 or 0-4 xier cent. 

(iv) In Agriculture 3,74,950 or 35-29 per cent. 

(v) In Crafts and Industries 55,009 or 6-11 per cent. 

(vi) In Indefinite and Unpi-oductive occupations including 
children 5,93,138 or 55-83 i)cr cent. 

Uhb-cn and RuflAi, most districts of the State, Satara is predominantly a rural 

Population. district. Of the 1,167 inhabited places in the district 1,152 aa-e 
villages (excluding uninhabited villages and villages which form part 
of Municipal areas) and .15 towns including the city of Satara. The 
ilistribution of the total district population in the urban and rural 
ureas is 1,60,339 and 10,14,970 respectively. The corresponding figures 
for 1881 were 1,331 villages with 9,46,712 inhabitants and 12 towns 
with 1,15,638 inhabitants. There are only two towns viz., Kararl 
and Satara with a population of over 25,000 (Kavad 27,223 and 
Sataia 38,521). The rest of the towns arranged in the order of tlieir 
l>opulation are as under: W-m (16,099), Phaltan (12,142), 
Mhaswa^ (9,145), Kahimatpur (8,055), Koregaon (7,230), Kale 
(7,116), Va^uj (6,838), Satara Road (Padali) (6,447), Masur (5,814), 
Kaledhou (5,152), Mahabalcshvar (4,942), Panchagaiii, 4,538 
and Satara suburb (2,549). Of the 1,152 villages 493 had less 
than 500 people ; 298 between 500 and 1,000 ; 254 between 1,000 and 
2,000; 104 between 2,000 and 5,(X)0; and 3 between 5,000 and 10,000. 

The corresponding figures for the 1881 census returns were 12 
towns (including four with a population of more than 10,000), 
inhabiting more than 5,000 people and 1,331 villages of which 110 
liad less than 100 people; 179 between 100 and 200 ; 410 between 
200 and .500; 331 between 500 and 1,000 ; 224 between 1,000 and 
2,000; 49 between 2,000 and 3,000 and 28 between 3,000 and 5,000. 
These villages are typically representative of the general pattern of 
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(he district atmosphere. Most ol them were formerly walled but CHAPTER 3, 

loday only the remnants of these ioitifications are seen. The hut- — 

luents, all built in bricks and mud and having thatched roofs are People. 

scattered over the -village site. A masonry structure with Mangalore 

tiles is rare. The streets are all katchd mumm, littered with every ™ 

possible mbbish presenting a not too healthy sight to the eye. 

km.ibis or husbandmen and Maradias form the bulk of tlie population. 

Dhangars (shepherds) and other herdsmen live with tliejr herds in 
the surrounding hills. On the outskirts of the villages are tire 
quarters of ffarijans such as Mahtirs, Mmigs, Chambhars and Dhors. 

Except for the tendency on the part of well-built, able-bodied 
males who go to Bombay in search of work chiefly in the docks 
or railways as porters and others who join the army, no drill towards 
industrial cities as such is noticeable among the Kunbis and Marathas 
or Mahars in this district. They have generally chosen to stick to 
their ancestral agricultural occupations. Very few displaced persons 
from Pakistan have chosen this district as their habitation. Some; 
agriculturists who were displaced on account of the Koyna project 
were generally provided with alternate lands m the neighbouring 
district of Kolaba, where they are settling down. Only English 
educated people leave the district for distant places in the State 
or file Indian Union in pursuit of jobs. 

The following tabular statements give the population statistics 
regarding 

1. Area, Houses and Population from 1901 to 1951; 

2. Civil condition in differc'nt age groups during 1911, 1831 
and 1951; 

3. Comparative picture of the composition of difleremt languages 
.spoken during 1911, 1931 ami 1951; 

4. Classification of pojndation according to various religions from 
1901 to 1951; 

5. Division of population according to taluka from 1901-1951; 

6. Figures of Houses and Inmates in urban area in 1951; 

7. Houses and Inmates in rural area in 1951; 

8. Area, Houses and Population in 1951. 
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TABLE No. II. 

Civil condition by Age Periods (all Communities) 
District Sataba. 

1911 
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In tiic* following pages are described some of the customs and 
distinguishing cultural traits of the community groups— Hindus 
nnd Muslims in the district, Hindus being further sub-divided into 
Vedic and non-Vedic and Jains. A separate section is devoted to 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

The principal and almost only language spoken in the district is 
Marathi. The Muslim population of the district speaks a mixed 
Urdu-Marathi and the very small number of Zoroastrians maintain 
Cujarati as a domestic tongue. Urdu is learnt in Primary Schools by 
the Muslim children. The Marathi spoken by the peasantry and 
artisan classes in various talukas differs from place to place in accent 
and intonation so as to be pretty indistinguishable from what may 
be called literary Marathi, but this phenomenon is not peculiar to 
this district. It is met with all over the world and in the case of 
all standardised languages. 

The Devanagari script in which the mother of most Indian 
languages, Sanskrit, is written is the script followed for all Marathi 
writing and printing. The rno^t script was in vogue till recently 
and it has to be learnt specially if old documents and historical 
papers are to be deciphered. This script has practically fallen into 
disuse in Government offices as well as in private firms and households. 

English is taught in High Schools and Colleges as a compulsory 
language and so among the educated people from all castes and 
communities English is fairly well understood and occasionally spoken. 
Familiarity with it is kept up chiefly by Government employees, 
medical practitioners, legal practitioners, indu.strial and commercial 
organisations, and generally by the profes-sional classes. The English 
daily newspapers from Bombay read in the urban centres of the 
district help these people to keep up fair acquaintance with the 
English language. 

The Census tables previously given show that the Hindus profes¬ 
sing Vedic and non-Vedic beliefs predominate in the district in point 
of numbers. The only other important minority groups are Muslims 
and Jains. The census does not enumerate Hindus caste-wise of 
late. But caste has not ceased to exist, though its rigour has certainly 
decreased. Sub-castes are showing a clear tendency to merge in 
a single caste and this may eventually lead to abolition of caste 
altogether. It is only inter-caste marriages on a considerable scale 
that can lead to the end of the caste-system but such marriages are 
by no means numerous at present. Castes have generally conformed 
to occupational divisions. It is the craft or the occupation followed 
by families for generations that have given those families the name 
of a particular caste among Hindus. Quite many of them are on 
the same cultural plane and their co-mingling is feasible under the 
forces released by modern life and education. Relations between the 
various castes are not unfriendly in normal times. All of them get 
on well together and social intercourse is restricted only so far as 
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inter-marrying and inter-dining is concerned. The latter has already 
lost much of its rigidity, but the former still persists practically 
unabated. Smoking, Pan-chewing and even taking tea, in common 
has been prevalent for years among members of different castes, the 
railways and bus transport having accelerated the process. Un touch- 
ability has been legally and constitutionally abolished in the Indian 
Union and social reformers have, for years, exerted to eradicate it. 
In the rural areas it is not so strictly observed now. Once upon 
a time untouchability meant in practice even unapproachability and 
unseeability, if such expressions might be used. Some untouchable 
village communities, particularly, the Mahars have embraced 
Buddhism, under the influence of the late Dr. B. R. Ambedkar and 
they now call themselves Nava-Bauddhas. This has not, however, 
resulted in raising them in social status, to an appreciable extent. 

There is no getting away from the fact that castes are still there. 
Brahmans belonging to all sub-castes among them are not more than 
five per cent, of the total Hindu population in the district. The 
Kunbis and the Mara^has together constitute the biggest group. 
There is not much to distinguish between the Kunbis and the Marathas 
except that the former form a poorer section and the latter a better 
placed section of the community. Some Maratha families are said 
to have a larger strain of north Indian or Rajput blood than the 
Kupbis, though this is not always the case. The distinction between 
them is almost entirely social, the Marafha as a rule preferring 
military or police or messenger service to husbandry. The Satara 
Marathas do not seem to have historic or legendary evidence as to 
when or from where they came into the district. They are somewhat 
fairer in complexion and more refined in manners, but they cannot 
be distinguished from the Kunbis with whom all eat and the poorer 
marry. Now-a-days they all pass under the name Marathas. 

There are besides, several groups conforming chiefly to the 
occupations they have traditionally followed, who are neither 
Kupbis nor Marathas but now are classified as similar communities. 
They are the Malts or Gardeners, Beldars or Quarry-men, Buruds 
or Bamboo-workers, Ghisadis or Tinkers, Kanjaris or Weaving 
Brush-makers, Karanjikars or Fountain makers otherwise known as 
Dalsingars or Jingars, Kasars or Bangle-makers, Koshtis or Weavers, 
Kumbhars or Potters, Lohars or Black-smiths, Lonaris or Gement- 
markers, Otaris or Casters, Patharwats or Stone-dressers, Patvekars 
or Tassel-makers, Rahgaris or Dyers, Rau}s or Tape makers. Sails or 
Weavers, Sapgars or Wool-weavers, Shimpis or Tailors, Sonars 
or Goldsmiths, Sutars or Carpenters, Telis or Oilmen, Vadars or 
Earth-diggers, Ghadsis or Musicians, Guravs or Priests, Holars or 
Fieldmen, Nhavis or Barbers, Farits or Washermen, Dhangars or 
Shepherds, Gavlls or milkmen, Bhois or Fishers who used to be 
Palanquin-carriers, Kolis or Ferrymen, Pardeshis or Outsiders i.e. 
Upper India Men and Thakurs or Chiefs. People belonging to what 
were known as Unsettled Tribes like the Kaikadis, Ramoshis and 
Vanjaris have lost their traditional occupations and they are gradually 
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merging among the Kuijbis i.e. agriculturists, whether as fann CHAPTER 3, 
labourers, tenant-cultivators or peasant proprietors. Formerly, the — 

Kaikadis were basket-makers, the Ramoshis were sentinels and the People. 

Vanjans were caravan-men. Caste (Hindus). 

The case of the scheduled castes is on a different footing. Although Scheduled Castes, 
held to be generally belonging to the Hindu fold, they have been 
classed apart as specially backward and needing special help for 
their uplift in society. Seats have been reserved for them in the 
local bodies like the village panchayats, district local board, the State 
legislature and the Indian Parliament. Special educational facilities, 
are also oflFered to them. Those belonging to this group in Satara 
are the Bhahgis or Night-soil men, Mahgs and Mahars. The last 
two are said to be hereditary rivals. The Mahgs worked as useful 
and trustworthy village watchmen as also' scavengers, hangmen, 
musicians and songsters. They still make and sell brooms and 
baskets, ropes of sisal-hemp and leather. Among the Mahars there 
are many sub-castes such as Murli Mahars, Gavai Mahars and Jogti 
Mahars. All these sub-divisions eat together but do not intermarry. 

Satara villages are still familiar with what might be called beggars Mendicants Caste*, 
who go from place to place and earn their livelihood on alms and fees 
for their other skills. Bhats or Bards, who' speak Hindustani and 
Marathi, were formerly in the service of the Rajas of Satara and the 
Maratha nobility. They had minute knowledge of the family trees of 
their patrons and composed and recited crude but forceful poems 
in their honour with much gusto and gesture. Except for their long 
and shabby, greasy coat and necklaces of Cowrie shells they cannot 
be distinguished from the average Kupbis. They are called upon 
to settle social disputes at caste meetings an indication of what 
prestige they enjoy as honest, impartial judges. The Chitrakathis 
or picture showmen chiefly hail from Tasgaon but wander from 
place to place. The Gondhalis or GondhaJ dancers are 
worshippers of Ambabai in whose honour they sing and dance. It 
is customary to requisition their services in Hindu households after 
some joyful event such as birth of a son or a wedding, for performing 
a gondhal dance. Gopals or cowherds are found in JavJi and Satara. 

They sing, dance and ■wrestle and amuse people. Gosavis or Passion 
Lords claim descent from the sage Kapila, but their ranks are in fact 
swelled from all Hindu castes. They let their hair and beards grow 
like the Sikhs and speak Hindustani; they claim to be vegetarians and 
refrain from eating meat and drinking liquor, but are hemp and 
opium addicts. They rub themselves with ashes and wear ochre- 
coloured robes. They now live only by begging but formerly took 
service as soldiers and had a good name for bravery and loyalty. 

In 1789, Mahadaji Shinde enlisted large numbers of these people, 
formed them into a distinct body and placed them under the command 
of Himat Bahadur who was both their captain and religious leader. 

Jahgams or Lihgayats are seen here and there all over the district 
and are worshippers of Shiva. Round their necks, they wear a silver 
or copper casket with an emblem of Shiva. Their head who is called 
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Li nvdmi lias a uiouastery iu Kaiaql. The joshis or astrologers tell 
fortunes by reading palms and while doing so, speak in tones so 
solemn, serious and respectful that the listener is greatly impressed. 


The Kolhatis oj- tumblers constitute a strange set of an itinerant 
tribe. They are a light, active, intelligent people with fair skins, 
dark eyes and short black hair. 'Iliey speak a mixture of Gujarati, 
Marathi and Hindustani; they liave no settled homes anywhere; 
they generally move iu gangs of about 20, carrying small mat huts 
and cots on the backs of donkeys or ponies or on their own beads. 
They pass tlie rainy season in some dry part of the country. They 
eat the flesh of almost any animal and arc excessively fond of drink. 
Prohibition scarcely seems to have affected them. Both men and 
women are tumblers. Yet they hold the cow in great sanctity.* 
Their priests are village Brahmans and they use charms and believe 
ill witchcraft. They also worship Musflm saints and Piis, Manbhavas 
or Respectables have now become practically extinct, but tlxey were 
supposed to' have come to the district about 600 years ago and later 
divided themselves into two sects known as Bairagis and Gharvasis, 
tivat is to say, celebrates and married. Among the Bairagis were 
lioth monks and nuns. Tiniialis or 'Bullock showmen have also 
disappeared but their orighiad home was hi Andlira Desha and 
tlieij" home tongue was Telugu. Uchlas or Pickpockets, literally lifters, 
also spoke Telugu. As their name indicated they indulged in petty 
thieving and pilfering whatever tliey could lay hands on but were 
not helped in their calling by their wives. They also settled down 
to agriculture or merged in other ealliug,s'. Vaidus are drug hawkers. 
\Vlien they go about theii' work, they sling across their shoulders 
a bamboo pole hung with one or two bags containing healing roots, 
herbs, hides and poisons. They are ready to cure anything from 
a eominou cold to consuming diseases by some medicine in then- 
liags. . Tlieir origin also is presumably Andhra Desh as they still 
■speak Telugu at homo and corrupt Marathi with others. V5sudevs 
arc xi andering beggars. Tlieir begging dress is a long crown adorned 
with peacock feathers, a long coat having numerous folds and 
trousers, but have now become almost scarce. 


IteligiDu. All these numerous Hindu castes and sub-castes live iu peace 
witli one another, folloiving their traditions loyally and believing that 
whatever was ordained foT them by time-honoured customs was 
good enough for them. As Hindus, they are believers, holding that 
there is onl} one Almighty governing this universe and he could 
be worshipped iu any of his manifestations according to individual 

* "Vyhat might be called rather a damagiag description of diis wandering tribe 
was given in all seriousness iu the old Satara District Gaaetter. It said, “ On 
coming of age, a KoUiati girl is called upon to choose between marriage and 
jirostitutioii. If she chooses marriage, she is closely looked after; if she 
prefers prostitution her parents call a caste meeting, feast tliem, and declare 
that their daughter is a prostitute.” Tire account also adds, “All Kolhati 
women, wlvcther married or single are watched by the police and that “They 
■steal and kidnap high caste girls to bring them, up as prostitutes and so arc 
under the eye of tlie police,” 
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taste and family tradition. This code of conduct does not make for 
a life of strife and competition. Contentment with one’s Jot is 
also a traditional teaching to which all are generally reconciled. 
Ordinarily, this is the way of life of the common people. But 
Western education which gradually spread all over the country during 
the British regime and is spreading faster still in the nooks and 
cocners of the country, with the advent of Svaraj, modem concepts 
about social equality and justice, individual fre^om and religious 
ideas are gripping the mind of rising generations. In all spheres 
of life, including the social and religious, static ways are yielding 
place to dynamic ways and as a result a transformation of life is 
in progress. FlflFccts of this process are noticeable in the enstoms 
of all Hindus. 

The majority of Hindu customs and traditions consist of ritualistic 
practices related to various religious observances known as samskdras 
or sacraments. They are, in theory, purifying rites, conducted under 
the direction of Brahman priesthood, according to orthodox practice. 
Regarding the exact number of these samuMras, the writers of 
SmfHs are not agreed. According to some of these law-givers, 16 
of these sacraments are compulsory and 24 more optional. Nitya 
and Nalmittlka are the Sanskrit words used to convey this meaning. 
Of late, even the 16 have been reduced to about half a dozen in 
most of the Hindu commvmiHes. These rituals are performed at 
birth, thread-girding, marriage, pregnancy and death. Thread- 
girding is peculiar only to' the twico-bom i.e. the dwijas, now consist¬ 
ing of all BnahmSm suh-divisions, some Marafha families and 
Vaishyas. Qdtbhadhdrm, signalising the child-bearing capacity of the 
girl-wife, which used to be once performed separately and WiUi 
much fan-fare and tom-tom as girls were then married at an earl)' 
age, has now become extinct and forms part of tho marriage rite. 

The most important and far-reaching in its effects on every indivi¬ 
dual Hindu, man or woman, is the marital rite. Till lately, this was 
observed most ceremoniously, but under the stress of modern thought, 
economic neccssit)' and reformist religious teaching even this rile 
has been reduced to the minimum by the Dharma Shastra Nirnaya 
Map^a}. Even well-to-do and conservatively minded Hindus now 
resort to' what has come to bo designated as fte Vedic marital ritual. 
As a matter of fact even what prevailed before was also Vedic as 
distinguished from the registered marriage system under which tlis 
parties to the marriage could belong to different religions and 
still join in wedlock as man and wife. The four-day wedding 
ceremonies, interspersed with a number of dinner parties thrown 
by the people of both the bride and bride-groom have become 
a matter of the past and the ritual has been made brief, with just 
orie reception to friends and relatives, but the religious requirements 
like Saptapadi, Kanydddna, Vimha-homa being preserved in their 
pristine glory in keeping with the injunctions of the shdstras and 
afnftis. The Brahmans have led the way in bringing thig reform in 
vogue. Other Hindu communities have willingly followed them. 
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(i) The joint family under the protection of a grand-father and 
a grand-mother with not only brothers and sisters, but even cousins 
under the same roof and a house with a score of rooms and balconies 
and galleries will only be rarely met with in some villages of the 
district. Even brothers when married now live together in a few 
instances, but the joint family has positively broken down,' The 
matriarchal system nowhere prevails. The patriarch also is now 
extinct. Ancestral property according to Hindu usage is divided 
equally among sons and if in the life-time of a father, his sons 
and he begin to live apart, the property has to be equally shared. 
With recent amendments in Hindu law even a sister has a share in 
the fathers property when it is ancestral. In the case of self-acquired 
property, the owner of it can dispose it of in any way he likes. He 
need not, if he so chooses leave, anything to his sons or daughters 
and gift it away to any charitable or religious or any other purpose. 
This could be done by leaving will behind. The issue-less parents 
used to adopt sons, but even that tendency is now weakening under 
the stress of modern ideas. Instances of a widowed mother and her 
adopted son coming to loggerheads are by no means rare and the 
old idea of having one’s family name perpetuated is no longer found 
fascinating enough to go in for adoptions. The other-worldly 
consideration of having a son to perform the shraddha etc. for the 
benefit of the dead in after-death ]ife(?) does not also carry much 
weight with men who under the influence of modern education are 
developing a materialistic outlook on life and affairs. 

(ii) Marriage is among the most sacred and significant of obliga¬ 
tions according to Hindu religion, ethics and philosophy to which 
human life is subject. According to Hindu view, marriage is not 
a contract but a sacrament which is indissoluble. Members of the same 
caste and even sub-caste could alone be partners of the marital union. 
The injunction further was that such union must not take place between 
members of the same gotro, which may be described as an enlarged 
family clan. There must be at least a minimum measure of astro¬ 
logical agreement, between the horoscopes as determined by the 
position of the planets at the time of birth of the proposed bride 
and groom. Marriages had to be only during particular months 
of the year and at particular hours held to be auspicious in keep¬ 
ing with the horoscopes. Over and above these pre-requisites, 
a number of customs and practices grew around the marriage 
ceremony. The celebrations spread over about a week and some 
consequential ceremonies extended even to a whole year. 


In the age of reason, education and social transformation ushered 
by modern times, many of the non-essentials have dropped down. 
Several were considered even stupid and frivolous. Public opinion 
gradually but unmistakably underwent a change which was reflected 
in the new attitude towards social reform. It found expression in 
a great deal of legislation passed by the representative and democratic 
legislative bodies of the country. 'Hms child marriage was abolished. 
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The justice and the desirability of the contractual element even in 
holy wedlock was recognised and divorce under certain specified 
conditions Is) now permissible. Freedom to marry beyond one’s 
caste has been conceded and recognised as quite in order and even 
the gotra barrier has crumbled down. Marriages between members 
of sub-castes have become common enough. Marriages between 
members of different castes are no longer sensational, though they 
are not yet frequent. They have ceased to be topics of criticism 
and antagonism previously leading to social ostracism. At least in 
urban areas, they do not rouse even idle curiosity and inconsequen¬ 
tial comment they once did. Under the stress of conditions created 
by industrial progress and modern education, rapid advance in 
the same direction may be made. The marriage customs of the so- 
called higher and lower caste groups among Hindus do not differ in 
important details. Only the ritual among the former is conducted 
according to Vedic mantras and among the latter according to Puranic 
nmntras. Polyandry does not exist anywhere in Maharashjra. 
Polygamy was current enough and cases may be found even today 
in which a man has taken two or even three wives, but polygamy 
has now been legally banned. According to time-honoured ways 
of life, rules of endogamy prohibit marriage outside a caste or 
sub-caste; rules of exogamy prohibit marriage between sagotras, 
sapit}4as and sapravaras. Brahmans claim gotras and pravaras and 
abide by gotra and pravara exogamy. Marathfis claim kuli (stock) 
or (Jevak (marriage guardians) as well as gotras but among them as 
among Prabhus the same is not necessarily a bar to marriage, the 
chief restrictions being sameness of ku\i and deoak. Many non- 
Brahman communities have kult, devak and surnames as exogarnous 
divisions. Sagotra and Sapraixira marriages even among Brahmans 
are now valid under the Hindu Marriage Disabilities Removal Act 
(XXVIII of 1946). The prohibited degrees of kindred for marriage 
beyond agnates vary according to the custom of the community con¬ 
cerned. As regards cross-cousin unions, except that of the brother’s 
daughter with the sister’s son, which is not only tolerated, but even 
sedulously sought among the Sarasvat and Deshastha Brahmans, other 
types are disallowed. Marriage with a wife’s sister is allowed and 
a brother may also marry his brother’s wife’s sister i.e. sisters can 
become sisters-in-law. 

"All marriage agreements may conveniently be reduced to five 
types. In sdlankrt kanydddna, the bride’s father bedecks her with 
ornaments and jewellery and stands the expenses incidental to the 
marriage including travelling expenses of the groom’s side. In 
kanydddna, the bride’s father’s expenses are limited to his own side. 
In oarapak&a-oadhupaksa form, the parties bear their own expenses 
gnd consider it honourable to exchange suitable gifts and dinner 
parties according to the means of either. In the hundd form, the 
bride’s father pays a heavy varadaksind, so that the groom is, as it 
were, purchased and in the deja form, the proposal is made from the 

* The described ceremony holds good among Marathas and others who are 
in large majority in the district. 
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groom’s side with a price for the bride. Variations suited to mutual 
convenience in all these forms are made in individual instances. 

The jirocess of the marriage ceremony consists of a number of 
stages. It begins with magant. Among the poor and backward 
communities, it is the father of the groom or some near elderly 
relative who starts the negotiations. In the case of the well-to-do 
they are usually initiated by the bride’s father or his representative. 
If there is no initial hitch, the family priests who are usually astro¬ 
logers come on the scene and compare the horoscopes of the bride 
and the bridegroom. If they agree, marriage terms follow and 
a betrothal day is fixed. Tansupari is distributed to the friends and 
relatives invited for the auspicious occasion and the marriage is 
taken as settled. It is considererl dishonourable to go back on this 
settlement unless some exti’aordinaiy event unsettles it. This is 
followed by what is called sakharpuda or sakhursadl. On a mutually 
selected day, the gi'oom’s father or a close relative of his and friends 
go to the bride’s house to present her with a sd4l and bodice cloth 
and some ornaments. Five sftmrinis i.e. women with their husbands 
living mark the bride’s forehead Avith kunku and present the sddt, 
khan and ornament to her, with a packet of sweets. The others 
are given pansupdH and a light feast. This ceremony is known as 
ftakharpudd. Some days later, the bride’s relatives go to the groom’,s 
house for the tild ceremony when the groom is presented with 
a suitable headdress, clothes and a gold ring. The groom’s forehead 
is marked with a fild. The sakharpndid and the fija together consti¬ 
tute the betrothal. These are followed by patHkapujarui which means 
worshipping the papers on which the names of the bride and bride¬ 
groom are written by their respective priests with the God Gapesh 
as witness. After this all the family and local gods and goddesses 
are specifically invited to bless die contemplated marriage by placing 
a few rice grains before each of the idols. This is often done by 
a procession of friends and relatives going to the various temples. 


A day before the marriage dajy, a symbolic ceremony known 
as ghdnd is held. Though it does not form part of the religious proce¬ 
dure, it is performed in the houses of both the bride and the 
bridegroom. A turmeric root, .some wheat and an areca-nut are tied 
in a piece of new cloth to the handle of a jdte (grinding stone) 
by married and unwidowed women. Next the women grind some 
wheat and turmeric by the handmill to the accompaniment of prayer 
songs to Ganesh and Sarasvati. Two wooden jostles are then tied 
together with a piece of new cloth containing turmeric root, a betel- 
nut and a little wheat; some wheat is put into a bamboo basket and 
pounded with these pe.stles. The provisions for the marriage are 
supposed to be prepared after this ceremony but it is not really 
observed in practice. The grinding stone and the pestles used for 
the ceremony are kept in the same position till all functions in 
connection with the marriage are over. This is usually done in the 
early hours of the morning. Tire ne.xt item is that of halad and 
telvap. A party of mvasinis from the groom’s house go to the bouse 
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of the bride to the accompaniment of music, taking with them in 
a basket turmeric paste, articles of dress, etc. The bride is smeared 
with oil and this paste and given a hot water bath. She is presented 
a new green sddi and choll. What remains of the turmeric paste 
and oil is taken to the groom’s house. He is rubbed with these and 
given a similar bath. The bride’s father presents him a dress wllich 
fie puts on when he starts for the bride’s house in a procession for 
the actual marriage ceremony. 

On the marriage-day a number of propitiatory rites are gone 
through in the camps of the bride and the bridegroom. They are 
called mmelapa-pratisthd and demkapratisthd and include Ganapati 
pujam, pumjdhavdcana, ndndisrdddha and grahamakha- A spot in 
the marriage-booth is oow-dunged. Suvdsints decorate it with 
rdngolt quartz powder) and arrange three pdts (low wooden stools) 
in a line and cover them with rich velvet or woollen material. Hie 
parents of the bride and bridegroom take bath, put on silk apparel 
and seat themselves on the pdfs with their faces to the east. Next, 
because saritskdras which ought to have been performed on the bride 
or the groom, but were not, are made to undergo a prdyascitta 
( penance). The father of the bride or the groom declares solemnly : 

‘ t am going to marry my son or daughter named so and so in order 
to be free from the debt of gods and ancestors and to continue 
the performance of righteous deeds and to propagate offspring fit 
to perform these deeds.” In this declaration is contained the essence 
of marriage as a social and sociological duty. In order that the 
whole marriage procedure may pass of without any inauspicious 
occurrence, prayers in propitiation of Ganapati, the family deities, 
Mrtyunjaya and the ill-favoured stars of the party are held through 
priests. These prayers commence before and end after the marriage 
and are known as anu^hdn. Gadagner or kelvcin are felicitations 
accotnpanied by dinners thrown at home and at relatives’ on the 
eve of the marriage. 

There is a ceremony which is peculiar only to those Maratha 
families in which some warrior-ancestor gloriously died on the 
battlefield- An elderly male member belonging to a kul, different 
from that of the party to be married is made to take part of 
the Veera Purusha, He is ceremoniously taken to the bank of 
a river. Water nymphs and the Veera Purusha are worshipped. 
He is presented a dress and he holds a sword in his hand. He is 
then brought back to the house and smeared with red powder. At 
the entrance of the house, rice mixed with curds and cocoanut are 
waved near his person. The sword in his hand is then taken and 
placed near the house-gods. The Veera Purusha has then to remain 
in the house till the marriage ceremony is over. 

A formal declaration of the marriage settlement in the presence 
of friends, relatives and invited guests is held on the eve or on 
the same day of marriage at the bride’s house. It is called vdgddna 
or vangniscatja. The groom’s father, accompanied by a party of 
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men and women goes in ceremony to the bride’,s house. After they 
are welcomed and seated, the bride dressed in rich clothes is brought 
and seated on a pat. The groom’s father gives into her hands 
a cocoanut and a beteWeaf packet and says thrice addressing hei 
father : “ I shall accept your daughter in marriage for my son.” The 
bride’s father says to him : “ Please do ” also thrice. Both of their 
then embrace each other and the ceremony is over. When the 
time for marriage draws near, the bridegroom is dressed in the dress 
presented to him at the time of haUid ceremony by the bride’s father 
His brow is decked with a basing or marriage coronet. His 
left cheek is touched with lamp-black and he carries in his hanc 
a dagger with a lemon stuck on its point. He must not part will 
it, till the marriage is over. He rides a horse or is even seated ir 
a car. Musicians and drum-beaters walk in front and behind their 
walk all the men of the party followed by the bridegroom. Behind 
the bridegroom walks his sister holding the sakundiva (lucky lamyi) 
laid in a dish and another woman follows her with a metal or earthen 
pot holding rice, betel-nut and water, covered with a mango-branch 
and a coconut set on a heap of rice in a bamboo basket. Other 
ladies and women servants follow. The party halts at the place 
previously fixed uiron for performing what is known as sHmanta- 
pujan, worship at the boundary. Then the bridegroom’s brother 
or some other relative rides the groom’s horse and advances to the 
bride's house to announce the bridegroom’s arrival. For doing this 
service he is called vnradMvd or the groom’s messenger. He is 
treated with special respect and given a present by the bride’s father. 
'The bridegroom is then worshipped by the bride’s father and the 
combined party proceeds to the bride’s house for the marriage. 
On reaching the bride’s house, one or two suviMnis pour water on 
the hoofs of the horse on which the bridegroom has come. The 
groom then dismounts and is welcomed by the bride’s mother at 
the entrance of the marriage booth with a dish holding two w’neal 
flour lamps, waves small rice balls and the lamps round the bride¬ 
groom, throws the rice balls to one side and lays the lamps at his 
feet. Another sumsini pours a dish full of water mixed with lime 
and turmeric on his feet. The bridegroom presents her with 
a sadi and bodice-cloth, the bride’s father hands him a cocoanut and 
leads him by hand to a place prepared for him near the bahulS 
(altar). The guests are received and seated in the marriage hall 
where music is kept going. The family priest keeps a close watch 
on the water-clock or ghatikdpatfa kept by his side and notes the 
approach of the auspicious moment for the marriage. While all 
this goes on the bride is given a bath, is dressed in a special marriage 
dress and seated before what is known as Gaurihora and asked to 
pray to god Siva and goddess Pai-vati and Indrani, the wife of 
Jndra, head of the celestial world. 

A little before the ausjricious moment, the bride’s father worships 
the paper on which the muhurta has been written. Then two small 
heaps of rice grains are made near the marriage altar by the priest 
and a cloth with a central cross-mark is held between the heaps. 
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The bridegroom stands on one heap and the bride on the other, 
the former facing west and the latter east. A mixture of rice grains, 
jire (cumin seeds) and sugar is given into the hands of both. The 
maternal uncles of the bride and the groom stand behind them, in 
the case of the Marathas and those who called them Kshatriyas 
with naked swords crossed over their heads. The priests stand on 
eithei’ side of the curtain and tell the pair to look at the lucky cross 
and pray to their family gods. The priests recite auspicious 
verses and throw rice, mixed with kuhku, on both. One of the 
priests distributes red rice to the guests, which they throw over the 
bride and groom at the end of each verse. When the auspicious 
moment arrives, the astrologer claps his hands. This is a signal 
for all to start clapping and the musicians to play on their instru¬ 
ments and the singi to blow his horn. The priests draw aside the 
curtain and the bride and groom place a little of the mixture of rice 
grains over each other’s heacl and garland each other. This is 
followed by what is called madhuparka. The bride’s father and 
mother sit on two piitf; in front of the bridegroom who is seated on 
a slightly higher seat, a catirahga and wash his feet, the mother 
helping in pouring water and the father scrubbing. The father then 
worships the bridegroom and pours on his right hand a spoonful of 
honey mixed with curds which is called madhuparka. The bride¬ 
groom sips it. If the parents have a senior son-in-law or sons-in-law, 
they are offered madhuparka first in order of their seniority. Ihe 
hands of the bride and the bridegroom are then joined by the father, 
a pot of bell metal is held under them by the priest and the bride’s 
mother iiours water with some coins in it over their clasped hands. 
This completes the kanyddan or giving over the girl. This is 
considered a highly meritorious act on the part of a house-holder 
because the priests keep saying kamjd tiirayatupuriyam mrdhatum. 
This means “ May the daughter save her father and let his merit 
increase”. The bride’s father then presents new clothes, ornaments 
and other articles to the bridegroom. He puts round the bride’s 
neck a lucky necklace called Mangalasutra which is made of black 
glass beads and some gold beads and a locket. Ganapati is 
worshipped by them and Brahmans are given daksina. The couple 
also worships Lakshmi, Indraiii and Parvati. While all this is in 
progress the guests in the hall are given pimsupdri, cocoanuts, sweets, 
flowers, attar, rose-water etc., as witnesses to the wedding. This 
done, they disperse- Viviiha homo i.e. marital sacrifice is then 
lighted and saplapadi i.e, going seven times round this fire on 
the part of the bride and bridegroom makes the maniage valid. But 
in order that it should be final and inevocable, one more 
rite remains. That is known as pdnigrahana. Kahkana or 
marriage wristlets are tied to the wrists of the couple and they are 
shown the Dhruvatdra or the Pole Star while they hold each other’s 
hands. This is a symbol of remaining steadfastly loyal to each 
other. The concluding social event is the mrdt i.e. the ceremonial, 
homeward return of the bridegroom accompanied by his newly-wed 
wife. This is usually done the same night or the next day’s night. 
In the old days, when boys and girls were married at a very young 
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age, parents and other elders of the family derived considerable 
fun by making the newly-weds go through a number of funny and 
frivolous situations. With grown-up boys and girls as parties to 
the marriage, this vulgarity has almost completely disappeared. 
Yet, they are made to sit to dinner in the same plate and feed each 
other. After varUt, another socially significant ceremony is held 
at the groom’s house. It is the welcome extended to the daughter- 
in-law by the mother-in-law. It is called mnmukhdarshan, literally 
seeing the daughter-in-law’s face. She presents the daughter-in- 
law new clothes and ornaments and puts sugar in her mouth. Tlie 
last religious ceremony is demkothapana or unshrining of the decak. 
It is performed on the 2nd, 4th, 5th, 7th, 8th or 10th day of the 
marriage. The details are the same as those observed while install¬ 
ing the demk. When this is over. Brahmans and priests are rewarded 
for their services. It is a custom among Satara Marathas and 
similar communities to treat guests with a sweet feast during the 
marriage period and a hot feast after the demkothapana. It chiefly 
consists of meat, mutton and fowl. 

During the last thirty years conditions of life have enormously 
changed. 'The marriage age of boys and girl^ has considerably 
risen. The economy of the country has undergone a transformation, 
resulting in increasing urbanisation, overcrowding in cities and 
a much faster tempo of day-to-day life. The old, elaborate and 
leisurely ritual, whether, religious or social, connected with an event 
like the marriage is found to have no place in the altered circum- 
stanges. Attempts have been made to rationalise and abridge the 
whole ceremonial. Needless to say that the other several sarhskdras 
haVe also been abolished or abridged. Upanayana still remains 
only in name, but in most cases the sacred thread is given up almost 
as soon as it is adopted. Collective Upanayanas have come into 
vogue in certain places which show that people still care for the 
nominal initiation of children into' the student stage with some 
religious ceremony. The only other samskdras are those in connection 
with birth, death and pregnancy that are still cared for and observed. 

The prospect of a baby in the offing for a newly wed bride is 
greeted with enthusiasm both by her parents and at her husbands. 
A woman without a child is an imperfect and immature woman and 
is looked upon as ominous. No Hindu woman is happy if within 
a reasonable period after marriage, she does not become enceinte. 
But when happy omens of a coming child are noticed, there is joy 
in the family and every one desires that the first arrival should be 
a male babe. For this purpose the sacrament of purhsavana was 
devised while the young wife was in the third or fourth month of 
pregnancy. But whether because it has been found ineffective or 
unnecessary it has fallen into disuse. The prospective mother’s 
longing, dohale as they are called, are fondly noticed and promptly 
satisfied by the elderly members of the husband’s family. If a child 
is born with some birthmarks or congenital defects, they are ascribed 
to non-fulfilment of the longings. It is customary for a newly wed 
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to go to her parents for the first confinement. All arrangements 
including the engagement of a midwife known to the family are 
made. She looks after the young mother for ten days after delivery. 

All rural communities are particular about the fifth or sixth day 
worship as they are believed to be full of danger to the new born. 
The belief is that convulsive seizures and most other forms of disease 
are the work of spirits and they can be warded off only by worship¬ 
ping the Mothers Fifth and Sixth. The elderly women of the house 
are particular about keeping a lamp constantly burning in the 
confinement room and the mother is never left alone during the ten 
days. On the fifth day of child-birth, friends and relatives are 
asked for a dinner. In the name of the Pdncam a betel-nut, a sword 
or sickle are placed on a pdf and sandal-paste and flowers are 
offered. The mother bows before the goddess with the child in 
her arms and prays her to protect the child from evil spirits. On 
the sixth day, a blank sheet of paper and a reed pen and ink are 
placed on a pat and Satvai or Mother Sixth is worshipped as on the 
previous day and a few friends are treated to a feast. 

During the ten days, the mother is considered untouchable and 
only the midwife touches her. The family observes suher for the 
period as siitak is observed in the case of a death. On the 11th day 
mother and baby are given a purificatory bath, their clothes are 
washed and the whole house is cleaned. The male members of the 
house-hold then put on new sacred threads. The midwife is presented 
with a luga4S, bodice cloth and some money as her fee. The mother 
is cleansed from impurity by spraying tulsi water over her. 

Of late, with the practice of sending expectant mothers to maternity 
and nursing homes, many of the old practices have become mori¬ 
bund. On the 12th day, is the naming ceremony of the child. 
Women friends and relatives are invited for the purpose. They 
bring presents, the musicians play, the baby is i>ut in the cradle and 
the christening is gone through. This ceremony is called burse. 
The lobes of the child’s ears are pierced by a gold thread, generally by 
a goldsmith. If the boy is subject to a vow, his right nostril is also 
pierced and a gold ring put there. CuMkarttui or first hair-cut was 
also a sarhskdra, performed traditionally after a male child was two 
or three years old, but it has now died out. 

Upamyana, Vratabandha and Maunjibandhana are the Sanskrit 
names of what is popularly known as the munfa sacrament, intended 
only for the three varnas viz,, Brahmapa, Kshatriya and Vaishya. 
Whoever can claim classification in one of these three from among 
the numerous castes and sub-castes of today can have it perfoiined 
in the case of their male issues. In theory, it is a purificatory rite 
initiating a boy into Brahmacarydsrama or studenthood. It has to 
be performed when a boy is from 8 to 12 years of age. It is 
customary to perform it in only five months of the year viz., Magha, 
Phalguna, Chaitra, Vaishakha and Jyestha with due regard to astro¬ 
logical considerations. 
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Maunjibandhana means girding tlic waist of a boy by a thread 
made from the munja grass. Its religious or cultural significance 
is now almost wholly lost and it has now become an occasion for 
a social get-to-gether for relatives and friends. It is more a festive 
than serious function. Preparations for it begin a few days before 
the auspicious day fixed for the ceremony. A booth is raised in 
front of the house and its posts arc decorated with plantain trees, 
mango twigs and flowers. Invitations are sent far and wide to 
friends and relatives. As in the case of marriage, gad<tgners or 
kelvans i.e. congratulatory feasts are given to the boy and his parents 
by friends and relatives. A day or two before the ceremony, the 
boy’s parents and the family jjriest visit temples and houses of friends 
and relatives to extend personal invitations to God and man for bless¬ 
ing the boy. This ceremonial im'itation extending is called aksat, 


On the thread-ceremony day, the ghdnd is performed as in the case 
of marriage. Drummers and jupers start playing on their instru¬ 
ments. One of the priests sets uir the ghatikd (water-clock) with due 
ceremony. The usual propitiatory rites are gone through. Ganapati 
and the Matrkas arc worshixiped and punydhavdeana is performed. It 
is a prayer offered for the day proving full of blessings. This is the 
hour for friends and relatives to offer presents to the boy and his 
parents. After this is performed what is known as nandisraddha. 
Twenty-'seven betel-nuts "representing joy-bringing guardians axe 
placed in a winnowing fan and worshipped with kunkti and flowers. 
It is then taken in the family god-room. Brahmapas, men and women 
are fed and are given dak^ind. Mother and boy are then annointed 
and bathed together and there is a ceremonial (now-a-days nominal) 
cutting of the boys hair by a barber who is given a turbim, a kerchief 
rice, betel and cocoanut. The boy is again bathed and there is 
a ceremonial tiffin when for the last time the boy eats from his 
mother’s plate. Boys of his age called batus irarticipate in the 
tiffin and are given doksnul. The boy is again given a bath and 
made ready for the iipiimnjana ceremony. 


As the muhurla (auspicious moment) approaches, friends and 
relations and all invitees gather together in the booth and take their 
seats. The father sits on a pat with his face to the east and the 
boy stands before him facing west. A curtain is held between them 
by the priests. The boy’s sister stands behind him with a lighted 
lamp and, a cocoanut in her hands. The priests recite niangald^akas 
(lucky verses) and the guests present throw aksatds (unbroken red 
rice grains) at the boy and his father. At the exact lucky moment 
(muhurta) the curtain is withdrawn, guests clap their palms, musicians 
play with double effort and the boy lays his head at the feet of his 
father. The father blesses him and seats him on his right thigh. Pan- 
mpdri, attar-gulab and flowers are distributed to all present. It is 
customary to hand a cocoanut to each person while departing. The 
new custom on the part of guests, now-a-days is to make some present 
to the boy. 
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The religious ritual begins soon. The boy is seated to the father’s 
right. A slhancUla (earthen altar) is traced in front of the father, 
blades of darbha (sacred grass) are spread over it and a sacrificial 
fire (homa) is got ready. The priest daubs a cotton string in oil 
and turmeric, ties it round the boy’s waist and gives him a Uingatt to 
wear. He then rolls a yellow pancd (short waist-cloth) round his 
waist and a white one round his shoulders. Another cotton string 
daubed with oil and turmeric and a bit of deer skin passed into 
it is hung on the left shoulder of the boy in the manner of a sacred 
thread. Offerings of djya { ghee), sesame and seven kinds of samidhds, 

(sacred fuel sticks) are made to the sacrificial fire. The boy is asked 
to pass between father and fire, sip three dcainams and repeat texts, 
Again he passes between fire and father and takes his seat to the 
right of his father. He then rises, bows to the acarya (preceptor- 
priest) and requests him to initiate him in brahmacuryasrarna. His 
request is granted by handing him over a yajnapavita (sacred thread) 
a lUinda ( staff) of palas and by giving him general instructions about 
acquiring knowledge. He is taken out of the house to look at the 
sun and offer him a prayer called Gdyatri. After this is performed the 
principal sacrifice in which prayers are offered to agrit (fire), Indra 
(king of gods) and Surya (the Sun) to bestow their powers on the 
boy. The last rite of the Upamymm sacrament is medMjanana 
in which prayer is offered to the Goddess of Mind that she give 
the boy knowledge and intellect. This is done by preparing a small 
square earthen mound and planting in it a branch of the pajas tree 
and worshipping it as the representative of the Goddess of Mind. 

Samdvartana (originally return from the preceptor’s home after 
12 years of sludenthood) has now become an adjunct of Upamyana, 
coming within a few days of it. The boy discards the munja i.e. the 
triple waistcord of sacred grass and his hfigoti, puts on costly clothes, 
a pair of shoes and takes up an umbrella and pretends to set out 
on a journey to Kashi (Banaras). The priest or the maternal uncle 
of the boy pretends to dissuade him from his plan by promising to give 
his daughter to him in marriage and he stays I 

Hindus usually cremate their dead. Only children under eight years 
of age are buried. When a person is in his last moments and he is 
conscious, he keeps on remembering or repeating God’s name. If he is 
unconscious, other people do it for him. At the point of death, his 
head is taken by his son or wife in his or her lap and holy Ganges 
water and a leaf of tulsi plant is put in his mouth. It is also 
customary to put a gold piece and a pearl in his mouth. When life is 
extinct, the news is announced to relatives and friends and even com¬ 
municated to distant places. Nearmost relatives try to come for the 
cremation and if it is a son or a brother it is customary even to postpone 
cremation for about 24 hours. When relatives and friends gather, they 
start preparations for carrying the dead body to the cremation ground. 
Usually, it is a ladder-like bier that is prepared out of bamboos. 
Two new earthen pots, a large one for water and a small one for fire, 
guldl (red powder), betel-leaves and white cloth about seven and 
half feet long are procured. Arrangements for sufficient firewood and 
cowdung cakes and a few dry tuhi plants are made. The dead 
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body is washed and securely tied in the bamboo bier and shrouded 
with the white cloth, keeping only the face bare. The son or the 
nearest relative takes a bath. Nearest kinsmen or close friends become 
the fonr bier-carriers and the son leads all the mourners to the crema¬ 
tion ground. He carries the fire-pot on a triangular frame fastened 
to a string. On reaching the cremation spot, a pile of firewood and 
cowdung cakes is laid. The dead body is kept on it and covered 
with fuel including the dried tulsi plants. The son with the help 
of the priest sets fire to the pyre. He goes round the pyre three times 
with a water-filled earthen pot and stands at the head of the pyre. 
Another person breaks the pot with a small stone and the son 
beats his mouth with the back of his hand. He then goes and sits 
among the other mourners. All of them wait till the skull bursts, 
whose sound is heard by all. The stone with which the earthen pot 
is broken is carefully preserved for further obsequies as the symbol 
of the dead to whom water oblations are given by the dearest and 
the nearest. The mourners return home. In the evening, a lighted 
lamp is kept burning where the deceased breathed his last. If the 
deceased is a woman with her husband alive, she is decked with 
flowers, rubbed with turmeric paste and a kumkum mark is placed 
on her forehead and a handful of rice, a cocoanut and betel leaves 
are laid in her lap. Otlicrwise, the rest of the procedure is the same. 

If the deceased belongs to the Bi ahmap or Kshatriya stock, the after¬ 
death rites are observed in the Vcdic style known as mantragni; in 
the case of others also priests officiate but it is a simple consignment 
to fire. On the third day, the son accompanied by few friends and 
relatives visit the cremation ground and from the spot where the dead 
body was burnt, they collect the ashes and whatever remains of the 
bones. These are consigned in the water of a stream or river and 
those who can afford to do so, take the same for consignment to a holy 
place like Piuyag, wlicre the Ganges, Jamna and Sarasvati rivers 
meet and is therefore called Triveni Sangam. On the tenth day, 
all members of the household take a purificatory bath, all clothes 
are washed. The son of the deceased takes off his moustache and 
bathes. After bath the aslmm, i.e. the symbolic stone representing 
the deceased is washed with cowdung and rice oblations are offered 
to it in the cremation ground. Presents of money and utility articles 
are made to a Brahman in the name of the deceased which once 
included clothes, shoes and a cow. The normal expectation of the son 
and others is that when the oblations are offered in open space, crows 
should come and dispose of them. If this does not happen, the belief 
is that the deceased desires those left behind to give him some 
assurance or other regarding this thing or that. Sometimes all 
these efforts fail to make the crow touch the rice ball oblations; 
but most often they are not disappointed. After this procedure is 
gone through the mourners return home. 

On the eleventh day, all members of the household take pancagavyn 
and sprinkle it all over the house. This is a mixture made of cow’s 
milk, curds, urine, ghee and dung. New sacred threads are worn. 
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On the 12th day a ritual known as sapin^li smddha is held. By virtue 
of this ritual the deceased is gathered to his previous three pitfs i.e. 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather. On the 13th day, 
a smddha is performed in the name of the dead and friends and 
kinsmen are asked for dinner. After this, every year, the smddha is 
performed on the day of the death of the deceased. 

Once a deceased has been cremated, the sfaddha is not now-a-days 
observed in the prescribed way every year in families who have come 
under modern influences. Some charity is made in his name in his 
memory out of grateful feelings. Those who can afford it, 
even award prizes, and scholarships in his name or pay poor students’ 
fees in his name. The time-honoured rites do not suit the present 
tempo of life. Taking the dead body in a hand-cart has also been 
introduced in various places instead of on a bier on four persons’ 
shoulders. 

Recent legal enactments have considerably affected the position of 
Hindu women. Equality of the sexes, in general, has been regarded 
rs guaranteed by the constitution of the Indian Union and women 
ire not prevented now from participating in any field of civil life 
of the country. They can, in theory, practise any profession, hold 
my office and even inherit property in their own right. A Hindu 
widow could take another husband among the so-called lower castes 
jf Hindus by usage but the Hindu law in theoiy put a ban on widow 
marriage so far as the so-called higher communities like Brahmans, 
(Cshatriyas and Vaishyas were concerned. But the Widow Remarriage 
/ket of 1853 removed this disability, even though during the last 
100 years, widow marriages have not taken place in large numbers. 
The right of divorce was not there at all, because the Hindu marriage, 
n theory, is indissoluble ; but legislation in this behalf has allowed 
livorce to any Hindu wife for sufficient cause. The restrictions on 
livorce have made it difficult enough. There is provision, however, 
or legal separation on sufficient cause being shown, at almost any 
ime. With the spread of education among women and their having 
;ome out of homes to seek jobs on an equal footing with men, 
livorce cases have begun to figure in the news from time to time. 
The natural disabilities to which woman’s status is heir, has, however, 
ed to the existence of some kind of traffic in women for ages together 
vith the attendant evil of prostitution. To this are allied, though 
n a clandestine way, the evils of drink and gambling. But these 
ire not there in this district on such a scale as to cause alarm, 
hohibition has been legally established all over the Maharashtra 
itate though its breaches are found to be rather too many for a reason- 
ble enforcement of the law. Breaches of so many provisions of the 
’enal Code are there from day to day, but they are not supposed to 
le a menace to peace, order and good government. Similar is the 
ase of breaches of the Prohibition law. Gambling has never caused 
ven that much trouble, though enlightened public opinion demands 
hat measures of enforcement of the anti-drink and anti-gambling 
igislations need to be more drastic and stringent. 
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According to the 1951 census there were 203,177 occupied houses in 
the district, which gave an average of 50-SO houses to a square mile, 
Of these 179,377 ( 46-79 per sq. mile) were in the rural areas and 
23,800 (125 • 93 per sq. mile) in the urban areas. The 203,177 occupied 
houses in the distriet accommodated 233,752 households^ (R. 201,742; 
O. 32,010). This gave an average of 1-51 households for each 
occupied house for the district, 1-3 for the rural area and T3 for the 
urban area. Houses in the district as a whole nowhere present 
a picturesque panorama. Modern architecture has made very little 
impact upon the housing sense of the people. With a few exceptions, 
where terraces are built, most of the urban dwellings are old-fashioned, 
having roofs of tiles or corrugated iron sheets. They are built with 
burnt bricks and have a stone foundation. The walls are plastered 
with mortar mixed in sand. It is only the abundant use of distem¬ 
pers that gives them a variegatecl appearance. Rural houses, 
on the contrary, present a sorry spectacle. Here the hutments are not 
constructed with a view to meeting individual requirements but 
are built in a manner that would afford protection against the 
vagaries of climate. In the dry eastern and northern belt they are 
flat-roofed and in the rainy north-east and north-west regions they 
are thatched. Generally they are built with sun-dried bricks and 
mud, pointed with mud or mortar. In houses fashioned as towii 
dwellings, there arc windows, window shutters, door frames and 
door panels, all made of babul or mango and in houses of the rief 
of teak wood; otherwise doors are made of thatch and bamboos and 
a deliberate rectangular opening kept at a height of about five feet 
from the ground level, irrovides a ventilator. Bamboo and teal- 
rafters are also largely used. 

The houses in the district may be arranged under two divisions 
immovable and movable. The immovable houses may be divider 
into four classes. Those with tiled roofs and walls of fire-baket 
bricks or dressed black stone; those with tiled roofs and walls o 
sun-burnt bricks or mud and stones; those with fiat earth or tiler 
roofs anrl generally walls of unburnt bricks; and those with thatcher 
roofs and wattled or grass v-ails. The movable dwellings belon; 
to wandering tribes who carry them wherever they go. They ar- 
of two kinds small tents or jmls either of coarse cotton or wool o 
condemned tarpaulin, and small huts of bamboo or date matting 
Often when the dwellers prolong their stay indefinitely due t- 
continuous employment prospects they make use of the discardet 
tin-can sheets to give their dwellings an appearance of a residence 
Usually these nomadic tribes select the outskirts of the city o 
a village and the jrlains adjacent to the hills as their favourite abodes 
The last seventy years or so have witnessed the fast disappearanc- 
of these nomads either by their absorption in the local populace o 
by their migration to other tracts. 

c A house for census purptises meant “ a dwelling with a separate mal 
entrance ”. Thus more than one household might be found in the same censr 
house. 
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Mansions belonging to the old aristocracy as well as the semi- 
nodern structures housing the higher middle class and well-to-do 
arnilies represent the first model. They are generally two or three 
toreyed and are built round quadrangles with stone or burnt brick 
vails, tiled roofs or open terrace. The built-up space is consider- 
ible allowing for broad lobbies, an office room, two or more sleep- 
ng rooms, a central store room, a dimnkhdnd often used as 
i dining hall, a kitchen and a god-room. In the houses constructed 
ecently, the bath and privy are usually attached but in the old 
ityled houses, a bath-room is attached in the rear and a privy is 
ocated at a distant corner either in front or behind according to 
ronvenience of the building. In most of the houses of this type 
ervants’ quarters and cattle shed are also provided. These buildings 
lave an imposing appearance. In the front, on the sides and in the 
•ear are planted beautiful flowea- and fruit trees which spread their 
launting fragrance in the morning in the atmosphere near about and 
•ast their willowy shadows in the afternoon to keep the place cool. 
The flower trees are Gulab, Mogrd, Shevanti, Capha, Pdrijdt, lily, 
Cendu, Gokarna, Bakul, etc. whereas plantain, guava, mango, jdmbtU, 
itdphal, ramphal trees represent the fruit variety. In the rear yard 
it a central place stands alone the t/uUisi bush in a masonry pillar pot. 
rhe front entrance is a huge wooden door in the case of old styled 
)uildings usually painted in maroon or green oil colour and often 
laving beautiful carvings. The door leads to the divdpkhdm 
locorated with multicoloured mattresses and furnished with gorgeous 
urniture like sofa sets, tables with glass tops, hai)4is, etc. The 
loors and windows whicli are latticed have curtains displaying 
rich colour combination. The walls of these buildings which have 
plain plaster surface are usually coloured in distempers or oil paints 
nd in some cases where the old aristocratic families have not become 
xtinct, the walls are painted with drawings representing the episodes 
roin Puranas. The old styled buildings are changed in a manner 
o suit modern conditions but still they have not lost their former 
;randeur. They are equipped with electric fittings so that radio, 
able and ceiling fans, iron, cooker, geyser, etc., have become quite 
ommon. And yet one is reminded of the old days of superstition 
rben one sees mango leaves hanging from the door lattices, a horse 
hoe pinned o'n the doorstep or an awkward painting of an old 
;oddess in chalk or pinjar exhibited in the front wall of the house 
o repel ghosts or the curses of sorcerer. The compound has either 
, stone or brick wall or wire fencing. A devadi also could be found 
:> accommodate the rakhawalddrperhaps a vestige of the past, 
’hese houses falling under the first category are, however, few and 
ar between involving as they do a considerable cost of construction, 
lieir owners, the foiTner Inamdars and Jagirdars as a class are fast 
lecoraing extinct and now it is only the big merchants, Zamindars 
nd high salaried persons who could afford dwellings of this type, 
’he houses accommodating the lower middle class, the traders and 
lerchants and well-to-do fai-mers both in the rural as well as the 
rban areas represent the second model. They are generally oiie- 
toreyed with walls of fire-baked or unbaked bricks and tiled or 
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fiat roofs. They contain three to four rooms. Tliey are built ii 
the centre of an open space admeasuring five to six hundred squar« 
yards. The compound is devoid of any gardening. Whatever tree 
are planted are a few flower trees and vegetable plants. The fron 
is a plain wooden door, with nothing artistic about it and leadin; 
to the so-called diiMnkhdna which is used at once as an office room 
a sitting room and a guest room. The walls are coloured witl 
a distemper or a white-wash. The furniture consists of a few chairs 
a table or two, a bench and a mattress. In villages a shopkeepe 
converts this room into a shop j jn towns the professional makes it hi 
office room. The doors and windows are curtained but they do no 
display any fine taste. Framed pictures of gods and goddesses a 
well as historical personages are hung on the walls but they posses 
less than decorative value. The centre room is a rest-room and store 
room combined into one. There is no separate god-room or a dinin; 
hall. The kitchen serves the purpose of both. One often finds thi 
corner of the kitchen used as a washing sink converted into a bath 
room. Privies which are open are situated at a distant corner in the rea 
of the building. One may find a cow shed, also accommodating th' 
domestic servant. In the place of open terraces, these houses hav' 
flat roofed venmdcilias in the front and rear which might be usee 
for sleeping at night during the hot season and otherwise for dryin; 
preparations such as pdpa^Ls, kunjatjas, etc. The houses are not kep 
in a neat condition so that the wall-plastering goes off and some o 
the houses thus present a deserted look. Repairs are effected onl; 
in a casual way, because heavy expenditure is called for. It ma; 
not be even in five years once that they are white-washed or paintec 
The fencing around the compound is only an apology for it with a: 
entrance appropriate to' it. Their grotesque appearance is by no mean 
pleasing. The houses accommodating working class families, peasant 
and cultivators and farm workers represent the third and fourth type: 
They have only one storey and are built in unburnt bricks. The 
have flat earth or tiled or thatched roofs and consist only of a coup! 
of rooms. They have compound fences of stone and earth and wit 
heaps of dirt and refuse stacked about and grass and shrubs growin 
wildly about lend the whole view a strange weudness. The hu1 
ments have no windows, the doors are only improvisations made t 
reeds (kucjl) and irlastered with red or black earth. The inmate 
suffer in all seasons, in summer because there is extreme heat, and i 
the rainy season, because there is no proper protection. Any ope 
space, closed or unclosed, is used as a bath. Distant farms or bee 
of rivers and streams seive as privies. The whole atmosphere stink 
because of profuse use of cowdung and wood-fuel. Gandhiji’s dc; 
cription of an average Indian village holds good of the Satara villag 
also. He says, “ Instead of having graceful hamlets dotting the lane 
we have dung-heaps. The approach to many villages is not a refresl 
ing experience. Often one would like to shut one’s eyes and stu 
one’s nose ; such is the surrounding dirt and offending smell.” 

Satara District Hindus may be said to dress in much the sam 
style as the Hindus elsewhere in Maharashtra do. The mo; 
distinguishing and common article of apparel for the male is the dJwta 
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Phis article still continues to be worn by all whether in the rural or 
irban areas and for centuries it has not altered in appearance. But 
11 other articles of dress have undergone a transformation during the 
rst thirty or forty years. They are such as the forbears of people 
svo generations back could never have dreamt of. Only among 
lardar and Jagirdar families the dhotar was often substituted by 
vijar, a pyjama or colt}d. But loose pyjama or shorts are fast 
lethroning even the dhotar from its time-honoured place.. Formerly 
he male upper garments were upame, hid, sadard, pairan, 
mrubandi, kudtd, koprt, kabjd, angarkhd, hrwdni and dagaltl. 
Jow it is a shirt, a bush-shirt or bush-coat. The headdress used 
o be a pdgote, pagadi, munddse, rumdl, patkd or sdphd, according 
o taste and means in various colours. Now, it is fashionable to go 
)are-headed or under the Gandhian influence, the male ensemble 
ionsists of a dhotar or ptjjanul, a long sadard called Nehru shirt and 
. Gandhi cap. These nray not be necessarily handspun and hand- 
roven. In the urban areas, pants have become quite fashionable 
ind a shirt or bush coat completes the dress. The old footwears 
lave also gone. It is now a chappal, slippers or shoes. The western 
tyle of suits, hats, neckties and shoes, which became fashionable 
mder the British rule has also disappeared. Underwears have come 
nto vogue and even striped pyjamas as night-dress has become 
(uite conspicuous in well-to-do house-holds of educated people in 
tarticular. 

A Hindu woman’s dress is the full Maratha sadl of nine yards 
nd a short-sleeved cofi reaching to the waist covering both the 
lack and chest, the ends being tied in front. This sddt is known 
IS lugade in Marathi and it can be coarse or fine, embroidered, jari 
>r silk-bordered and in any gay colour according to taste and 
neans. The mode of wearing it favoured by women of the Brahman 
ind similar communities is with hind pleats tucked into the waist 
it the back centre- Maratha ladies allow it to hang from the waist 
lown straight like skirt and draw its end which covers the bosom and 
rack over the head. .Sarees of five or six yards in length have become 
ashionable for the last twenty years among young ladies in the 
irban centres and they have now even invaded the villages. They 
ire worn cylindrically over a parkar or ghdgrd, also called petticoat. 
The old fashioned colt is also discarded by them. The use of 
rrassiers, blouses, polkas and zumpers has become quite common. 
V reversion to new types of coils in the form of blouses with low-cut 
lecks, close-fitting sleeves up to the elbow and revealing the region 
ibout the lower ribs for a space of about three inches is noticed 
low-a-days. But such alterations have not succeeded in changing 
naterially the general appearance of the women’s dress. Women also 
ise chappals and shoes. 
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A baby whether a boy or a girl is dressed in a cap called topare 
ir kunct. For every day use, angdis and jhabUs are sewn. When 
he baby grows three or four years old, round or folded caps for the 
lead, sadard or pairan for the upper part and caddh tvmdn or colnd 
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for the lower part are sewn for the use of the boys. Small gowns o 
jhagas and parkars are made for the girls. Girls of eight or ten, i 
they do not keep up jnitting on frocks, parkars and cojis, may star 
using a miniature sarli without passing the end over her shoulder lik 
a grown-up woman; frocks are becoming fashionable even amon; 
college-going girls for the last few years. Hair styles have alterec 
from time to time. The former buns are seen only among grown u] 
and old women. Allowing braided hair on the back is the fashion 
Bobbed and cut hair are seen but rarely among Hindu women. 

Ornaments, There is considerable difference between the ornaments used by th 
urban, and the rural people as also by the rich and the poor. A caste 
wise, traditional difi’erence is also noticeable. Similarly, ornament 
made for men and women and boys and girls are also dift'erenl 
Ladies in the urban areas prefer light and delicate ornaments set i; 
patterns of gold and precious stones. Kich ladies in villages use goh 
ornaments, but they are heavy and crude. Ornaments used for th 
feet are always of silver and among the poor even less costly metal: 
because only princely and royal families can use gold for the fee 
according to custom. Poor people wear ornaments made of silve: 
copper, brass, stone and glass beads. Now-a-days cheaper but show 
ornaments are getting into fashion. Use of artificial jewellery an* 
glass beads is becoming common. Enormous increase in the price c 
gold during the last fifty years is responsible for this. 

Men have almost given up using any decorative articles now-a-day; 
though a sowkar or a sanif may still be met with who wears a peaj 
ear-ring called bhikbiili, a gold wristlet as pod and a gold neck-lac 
called goph or kanthu. A chain of gold or silver round the waist wa 
also fashionable once upon a time even though it could not be sportec 
A young man taking fancy for a thin gold chain with a locket round hi 
neck is not quite rare. Persons wearing gold rings called angthi 
studded with pearls or precious .stones may be seen and those amon 
them who use pavitraks profess that they do so on religious ground; 
Buttons, links, studs, collar-pius, tie-pins, wrist-watches of preciou 
metals and set with precious stones are used by the rich. Silver kad 
and kargptd are used by well-to-do villagers and agriculturists. 

Fashions in female ornaments have undergone a complet 
transformation during the last fifty years. Heavy gold ornaments or 
all limbs are now not popular. Head ornaments, worn in the hair hav 
almost gone out of fashion. But they used to be found in conservativ 
households till lately ; they were mud, agraphul, rdkhdi, ketkt-kevdc 
gulabdce phul, hindi-bijord, candra-surya, gonde-phiil etc. Ear 
ornaments like cancadt and kudi of pearls set in gold are still in vogue 
Ear-ring of yarious types arc now becoming fashionable. Among th 
neck-ornaments, mangaUmitra is the most important which must alway 
he worn by a married woman with her husband alive. It is now-a 
days stringed together by different patterns of gold chains. Neck-lace 
known as candraMra, cnpldhma, jondhaJ'tpota, tmdallpota, bakulihan 
pushpahdra, mohanmdla putahjacirnalda, horm&la, kolhapurisaj, ekddn. 
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mrt and mjraiika, all of gold and petyd, pota, lapphd, tanmapl and 
pends, made of pearls are in current use. Gold bangles of numerous 
patterns and Pdtlyu known as tocUcyd, Purandctjd Jalicijd, pailiictja, 
pluJshydajd and minydcijd all made of gold are still current but 
gradually falling into disuse. Costlier and heavier are tode of various 
patterns. Bangles studded with pearls, diamonds and precious stones 
are also in vogue but only in rich families. Annlets or vdnki of the 
types known as rudra^dnth, tidabandi, hatricyd and modvdkt are still in 
wear. Among the nose ornaments noth is the most prominent and 
a peculiar ornament of Maratha women. It is made in gold frame 
with pearls and precious stones. Other minor nose decorations are 
the moTiit, mugvata, phtdi and camki. Children’s ornaments are 
Bindlya, mangafya, kaditode, vale, tordya sdnkhlyd, hansa\l which 
are made of gold and silver. But, leaving children without ornaments 
is becoming more fashionable. 

Dietary habits of particular sections of the community may be 
slightly different but broadly speaking the pattern of food is the same 
in all talukas of Siitara. While in the drier parts, jowar bread may 
be the staple food, in the hilly w’estern parts bread of ndgU and rice 
may be in vogue. Other aatables like fruit and vegetables, milk and 
its products are consumed by all according to their means. Tlie main 
dividing line in the food habits may, how'ever, be the inclusion or 
otherwise of animal food in the diet. Brahmans, Jains and Lihgayats 
and such Marathas as have taken a vow to eschew animal food, are 
ordinarily vegetarians. All other Hindu communities take meat or 
fish occasionally. Mutton is a favourite item in the diet of the 
Marathas but beef is scrupulously excluded by all Hindus ; it is indeed 
considered sacrilegious to eat beef by them. 

All agriculturists, artisans and pastoral classes in Satara habitually 
take three meals a day. The fare consists of jowar or bajri, rice and 
wheat on occasion, vegetables, (leafy and fruitarian), split pulse and 
dhn or zunkd i.e., gram flour boiled with cumin, coriander, chillies, 
lalt, turmeric powder and onions. Chutney made of garlic, chillies and 
salt is used as an appetiser almost daily. Besides grains, pulses, 
fmits, spices, oil, curds and butter, they occasionally eat eggs, fowl, 
meat and other flesh but very few can do so except on festive occasions 
like weddings, family festivals and days like Dasara and Holi. To 
offer an animal to a deity and then lake its flesh as prasdd is common 
enough. These people have a light breakfast in the morning before 
starting the day’s work. It consists of hhdkri, chutney and plain water. 
This is called nyahari. About noon time their meals are taken to the 
fields or places of work by their women folk or children. This lunch 
again consists of jowar or bajri bread, vegetables and split pulse. It 
has become common for these people to have a cup of tea also with 
nydhan. In the evening, between 8 and 9 is taken the supper which 
consists of bread, rice, milk or buttermilk or curds and some vegetables. 

People who are somewhat better off and enjoy a certain social 
standing like the rich Maratha families. Brahman families of land¬ 
holders and profes.sionals and others have for their staple food poji 
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or capati made of wheat flour, hhnt (boiled rice), mrana (boiled 
split pulse), tup (clarified butter or ghee), fresh lemon, bhdji 
(vegetables), pickles and jams of various fruits. Milk and curds 
are necessary ingredients of their food. Flesh and fish are used by 
meat-eating communities. At the houses of well-to-do people, food 
is cooked and served by servants but in other families, women usually 
function as cooks and servers. These people are particular about 
taking bath and worshipping family gods before taking food and it 
is customary tor them to have guests to dine with them almost every 
day. A Brahmap changes into silk cloth for lunch and dinner, 
but the custom has almost died out. But no one eats with 
working clothes on. Men and children of the family are seated in 
different rows on pats and by their sides are left clean water-pots 
and cups. Particular styles of serving eatables in the plates are 
observed and it is considered uncultured not to conform to them. 
It is customary for most males of the family to eat pdnsupdri after 
meals. Some smoke or chew tobacco. It is usual to sit for meals 
with upper parts of the body bare. On festive occasions rich dishes 
like puramcl poll, bdsundi, shrikhancja, hlcju, purl etc., are prepared. 

All Hindu communities have traditionally a religious bent of mind 
in this district as in others and even their recreation and amusement 
are not free from a religious veneer or cover. Constantly uttering 
the name of Riim or Pap<,lurahg or Siva is a favourite pastime of 
elderly men and women. Attendance at religious discourses such 
as purdna, pramcana, kirtam and bhajana delivered by professionals 
in their peculiar styles in which they are trained is common. These 
are a regular feature of rural and urban life during the rainy season 
called cdturmdsa, but even throughout the year these sessions are 
quite frequent for one reason or other. The professional readers 
and reciters of sacred books like the Ramayana, Mahabharata and 
Bhagvata arc known as purdniks who are engaged either by a well- 
to-do person in a village or by a temple management to read purdm. 
The readings usually take place in the afternoons. The pravacanas 
given by similarly trained people are usually held at night. They 
are learned religious discourses by men who are known as shdstris 
Another form of desirable amusement and instruction is the kirtarKi 
which is a musical discourse in which religious tenets are discussed 
philosophically and in the form of anecdotes by the klrtanakdr. He 
makes a generous use of vocal music by reciting Sanskrit shlokat 
from the religious works and even other Sanskrit literature and also 
by drawing on the poetical compositions of Marathi poets and saints 
A klrtankar is also known by the term harkkis or haraddsa meaning 
servant of Hari or Hara. This is a very popular form of amusement 
cuni-adult education, enjoyed by men and women alike. Ever 
children take lively interest in it. 


Tliere are two schools of klrtankdrs in Maharashtra, the Narada am 
the Varkari. The former is favoured by the sophisticated gentr; 
and the latter by the more simple and devotionally minded masse: 
of people. 
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In the Narada school, the preacher chooses as his text a Sanslcrit 
saying or verse from some religious book or some lines frotn some 
work of one of the Marathi saint-poets for the first part of his 
performance which is called purvarahga. He makes a philosophical 
theme out of it and follows it up in the second part called uttararanga, 
expounding the principle by an illustrative story from the purdnas or 
history and now-a-days even some recent event of our own times. In 
the vdrkari school, the technique of purvaranga, and uttararanga, is 
not necessarily observed. It is a freer style. The preacher quotes 
themes by way of reciting abhanga or oui rhymes or songs of the 
saint-poets, one after another and immediately expounds them with 
illustrations and commentary. Off and on, he pauses and starts 
a bhajan in which not only his accompanists on the tdl and zdnj join 
but even his congregation. In the Narada style the congregation 
joins in such a chorus on the direction of the kirtankdr only in the 
interval between the purvaranga and uttararm'iga. Lately, some of 
these kirtankdrs have attained considerable proficiency in what is 
called Hindustani and Karnatak vocal music styles and on that 
account kirtana have tended to be good musical treats. 

Bhajan is still another entertainment in which a number of people 
can simultaneously participate and derive what they consider spiritual 
happiness. Almost every village has a bhajan troupe, which consists 
of a leading reciter, called Buvd, a mrdafigt or drum-player, 
a harmonium player and several fdlkarts or cymbal-players. The 
buvd is equipped with a vitfd (lute) and a cipli (castanets). He 
recites a song, the mrdangi and the harmonium player provide rhythm 
and tune, the tdlkarls pick up the refrain and vociferate it in chorus 
clicking their tdjs in unison. Qondhal is an occasional amusement 
which has been previously described. Theatrical and circus troupes 
pay occasional visits to fairly populated centres all over the district 
and offer some entertainment. 

Among the young males in particular, the tamdsd is a very popular 
form of entertainment. It is a native species of folk entertainment 
which includes singing, dancing, dialogue etc. but whose distinguish¬ 
ing feature is the presence of one or two young, lively, vivacious 
girls in the tamdsd troupe, which is known as ban. There are 
usually five or seven persons in it, who have a considerable histrionic 
and musical talent. In some troupes, a boy in his teens is dressed 
as a girl. There is a dancer, a drummer, a comedian or buffoon, two 
others to keep time, one with a tuntuti8 (a string instrument) and 
the other with a pair of tiny cymbals. Sometimes a tambourine- 
player is also included. If a village possesses its own troupe, it is 
very proud of it. Tamdsds are performed at annual fairs of local 
shrines, both Hindu and Muslim, where people congregate in large 
numbers and are in a gay mood especially after the harvesting season, 
Tamdsds are usually performed at night and last till late hours in 
villages. In towns there are restrictions on time. 

The following is a description of the traditional tamdsd performance. 
As soon as the participants in the performance take the stage, they 
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make an obeisance to the audience. A prayer in chorus is offered 
which is called drati ; then follows a song in praise of Ganapati in 
the age-old practice of beginning anything by invoking his blessings. 
Then comes the gavlan in which the Krgna Gopi theme is enacted 
with characteristic repartees between the playmates of Krsna and 
the milk-maids headed by Radha. Krsna makes a dramatic appeai- 
ance on the scene and at the conclusion are sung some songs by the 
maids with appropriate gestures and movements. Gavlan is followed 
by the farce which is a humorous, if not frivolous, presentation of 
a story in which the chief role is played by the comedian or buffoon, 
called songd4yd- The farce is followed by a sangit ban, an item of song 
and dance by the woman dancer or ndcya poryd, the boy dressed 
as a girl. Lavnis, jhagdds and modern songs from the films, and 
other popular ones are sung and tuned with dances. Members of 
the audience sometimes offer small amounts to a particular favourite 
player, because a particular performance has specially satisfied them. 
This extra collection is known as datilatjacUi. After this begins the 
vag or the dramatic presentation of a story. It is often taken from 
the Puranas or history. The vag has an indefinite duration from 
one to three hours. Generally the songs sung in the vag are sung 
by all the participants irrespective of their roles. A prayer is sung 
at the conclusion of the performance. Plays which have evolved 
from the tamdsa on the Marathi stage have also kept up the 
mangaldcaran and the hharatavdkya. Tamara as a form of popular 
amusement has deteriorated into a gross display of sheer vulgarity 
and obscenity. In order to rid this old art of such aberrations, the 
then Government of Bombay set up in 1954, a separate Board to 
examine the scripts and write-ups of lavyls etc. 

Among the women, singing of devotional songs singly or in choms 
and while working in fields and grinding grains to enliven and 
lighten the work is quite common. Nursery rhymes, oms sung on the 
swing singly or in chorus and other devotional songs around themes 
from the Ramayana and Mahabharat show considerable imagery 
and skill in narration of minute details, but these are folk songs and 
have not been recorded in the printed literature of Marathi language. 
Of late a tendency among literary research workers is noticeable in 
this direction viz., having tlrem collected and recorded. 

The religious faith of the Hindu agriculturists and labourers, who 
predominantly hail from the Maratha and Kunbi and similar commu¬ 
nities is a curious combination of animism and tenets of the Vedic 
tradition and the Puranik development. They will not be able to 
say whether they are Saivas or Bhagavats or Ganapatyas. A good 
number of them are Varkaris. But they worship all Brahmanic gods 
and goddesses like Visriu, Siva, Lakshmi, Parvati, Arhba, Ganapati, 
Vithoba, Rakhumai, but their chief objects of worship are Bhairav, 
Bhavani, Bhairoba Jakhiii, Jam, Jokliai, Kalki, Khandoba, Maruti, 
Mhasoba, Satvai, Tukai, Vaghoba, Vetal and others. No class adores 
Khandoba so much as the Ramoshis. Maruti also called Hanuman 
has necessarily at least one shrine in every village, however small 
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t may be. He is a kindly god also presiding over physical culture, CHAPTER 3. 

atvai is the goddess of pregnant and lying-in women. Vet^ is the 

3ader of evil spirits. Whenever a villager or a member of his comhwna^^fe 

amily is regarded as under the influence of an evil spirit, he chooses 

o propitiate Vetal with the promise of a goat sacrifice or a fowl to 

rder the lesser spirit to give up its teasing. 

Hindus have many sacred or sanctified days during the course 
f the year, but all are not regarded equally important. Almost 
very month there is one or other sana (holiday), an utsava (festival), 
jayantl i.e. birthday anniversary of a god, a saint or a hero or 
jatrd i.e. fair. Some days are fasting days for individuals only 
nd others for all such as sivaratra. 


The first day of the month of Caitra is called Gu^hlpd^m. It is 
tie new year day according to the Salivahana saka (era) and is 
bserved as one of the three and half most important auspicious days 
1 the year, the other two being Kartika suddha pratipada (first day 
if the month of Kartika) Dasard of Vijayadasttu (tenth day of the 
rst half of the month of Asvin) and Aksaya Tritiyd (third day in 
he first half of the month of Vaisakha which is the half auspicious 
lay), Gu4hlpddvd is celebrated by setting up in front of one’s house 
gudhi i.e. a bamboo pole capped with a small .silver or brass jar 
nd new silk piece of cloth and a string of flowers hanging to it like 
flag, A peculiar ritual of the day is to eat neem leaves mixed with 
ugar early in the morning, have a sumptuous meal at noon and in 
he evening to visit the leading temple and particularly in villages 
0 hear the var^haphala i.e. the year’s forecast read by the village 
iriest or joshi (astrologer). 

Rama’s birthday comes on the 9th day of the first half of Caitra. 
lamchandra is the seventh incarnation of God Visnu and hero of 
he Ramayana. A number of people even fast on this day. 
’eople visit the temple of Rama on that day in gay dress, 
exactly at 12 noon the haridds announces the birth of Shri Ram 
ly throwing guldl about. A cocoanut dressed as a new born 
laby is put in a small cradle and swung to and fro. ■ The ceremony 
.‘loses with dratl, distribution of sunthavdd (powdered dry ginger- 
nixed with sugar) and in the evening klrtam takes place. In several 
ilaces, the previous eight nights also are devoted to klrtana. On the 
ull moon day of Caitra, Hanumdn-Jay anti is celebrated exactly at 
unrise in the same way. It is customary to arrange kirtans on the 
our previous nights preceding Hanumdn-Jayantl. 

Gauripujd is a ceremony of worshipping Gaurl by organising 
i haladkunku in most Brahman, Frabhu and high class Mara^ha 
louseholds on any day between the third day of Caitra to the third 
lay of Vaishiikha by women. It is a women’s day and for a whole 
nonth, it is a sight every evening to see women go from house to 
louse in their best dress to participate in hdjad^kunku. The idol of 
laurl is decked with flowers and lights are placed before it. It is 
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an occasion for women to show their decorative skill by making the 
best possible arrangement of fancy things in the house in front of the 
Gauri, and friends, neighbours and even strangers are invited and 
presented with Juilad-kunku, wet and soaked gram and some fruit. 
In the evening even men and near relatives are treated to a light 
feast of gram pulse preparations and a syrup of raw mangoes. Now- 
a-days ice-cream is also distributed on this occasion. Ak^aya-tritlyd 
is one of the lucky days and is considered proper by cultivators to 
begin field activities of the year. Vatapaurryima, the full moon day 
of Jye§tha, is remembered in the name of Savitri, one of the five 
faithfulest of women from the Puranas. Women go to a banyan 
tree, worship it and distribute presents among themselves. Brahmaps 
are given dakshind. This worship is restricted to suvdsinis, i.e. to 
married women with their husbands alive. Prayers are offered for 
long life for husbands. 


Ekadasl i.e. the 11th day in both the bright and dark halves of every 
month is a day for prayer and fasting for all devotees of Krjpa. 
Elderly men and women observe it in this manner. But two of these 
days occurring in the first half of Asadh and Kartik months are 
observed by all as fasting-cwm-prayer days. Even children are not 
excluded. These days mark the commencement and conclusion 
respectively, of cdturmdsa, which is the period for taking up special 
vows especially by women. Followers of the Vdrkari sect go to 
Papdharpur on these days to have a darshan of Vithob§. 

The month of Sravaija is regarded as particularly sacred and 
dedicated to the worship of Siva. A number of fasts, feasts and 
festivals occur in the month. All Mondays are devoted to prayer to 
Siva, a half day fast and a feast in the evening. All Fridays are the 
days of goddess Lakshmi and are called Sampad Shukravdrs on which 
women offer special worship. Every Tuesday in this month is devoted 
by newly wed girls to the worship of Mangalagauri and at night 
there is feasting, playing and pranking among themselves by keeping 
late hours. 


Ndgapancami, the bright fifth in this month is dedicated to the 
cobra. Clay cobra or its representation by sandal paste on a pat is 
worshipped and milk preparations are a speciality of the feast on this 
day. Live cobras brought by Phasepardhis and Garudis are fed 
milk. All activities like digging and ploughing are held up as they 
are beKeved to hurt the reptile world. In some places women put 
on their best dress and dance round in a ring keeping time to a song, 
which they sing collectively. 

The full-moon day in SrOTana is called Ndrafi Paurnimd. After 
a hearty meal in the moon, people go to the riverside and propitiate 
the god of water, Varuna by offering cocoanuts in the stream. This is 
a &rdvaifi or updkarma day for Yajurvedi and Atharvavedi Br^maps, 
when old sacred-threads are discarded and new ones worn. The 
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day is also known as Povatydci-Paurtfitm. Kunbis and others make 
a number of hanks of cotton thread of five skeins each and about 
three feet in circumference. They smear the hank with turmeric 
paste and throw one round the neck of each of the men and women 
in the family and around every lamp-stand, cart and other farm 
implements. The dish for the day is sweetened milk. 
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Janmd^tami, the 8th day in the dark half of Sravapa, is the day 
on which Lord Kr§na, 8th incarnation of Vijpu, was born. It is 
observed as a fasting day by devotees. The birth is regarded as 
having taken place at midnight. Kirtan is performed on the occasion 
as on three previous nights. The next day is observed as what is 
called Dahikdld. Youths and boys band together and display feats 
of strength and sleights of hand in the style of boy Kr?pa and his 
playmates. 


The no-moon day in Sravana is known as Pifhori Am&vdsyd. It is 
observed as a fast by women in general, but particularly by those 
whose children are shortlived or subject to frequent illnesses. This 
day is observed in some villages as Po]d or Bendar which is 
a peculiarly agricultural festival. It is a day dedicated to bullocks 
who are fed on sweet dishes and allowed full rest. Clay images 
of bullocks are gaily painted md worshipped. A procession of 
lecorated bullocks is taken from outside to some temples in the villages. 

Ganesa Caturthl comes on the fourth day of Bhadrapada when 
painted clay figures of Gapapati are purchased, ceremoniously taken 
home and installed. Worship is offered with the help of priests 
and a special dish called modak is prepared. Rice flour containers 
stuffed with cocoanut kernel, gul or sugar are made in the sandwich 
5tyle and offered to the God and eaten heartily as his prasdd. The 
image is kept in the house from two days to ten according to family 
custom and ceremoniously immersed in a well or stream. Since 
Lokamanya Ti}ak popularised it as ten-day festival all over Maha¬ 
rashtra for popular awakening and education, it has become a public 
festival in Sat^a district, towns and villages as in other places and 
has thus helped to encourage art, literature, eloquence, musical 
talent and co-operative spirit among the people. Conjoined with 
the Gapesa festival on the 7th day of Bhadrapada, women hold 
a feast for three days in honour of Parvati or Gauri, mother of 
Gapesa. A brass or clay mask of the goddess is duly installed near 
the idol of Gapapati, worshipped and then ceremoniouslv left in 
.iver or streams. 


On the third and fifth days of Bhadrapada come Haritdlikd and 
R^-Pancarm which are observed as fasting days particularly by 
Brahamap women. The Haritdlikas, i.e., small clay images of 
Parvati and her companion are installed and worshipped by married 
women and young girls in honour of Parvati who successfully resisted 
[ler fathers wish to marry her to Vijnu and married Siva whom she 
loved. Pist-Pancami is observed by elderly women in honour of 
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ancient Arya sages and seers. On that day nothing that is produce) 
by the labour of cattle or any other animal is to be eaten; onl 
hand grown fruits and vegetables and grains constitute diet for thi 
day. 


The second half of Bhadrapada is known as Pitrpaksa, the fortnigb 
of forefathers, and is held sacred to the spirits of ancestors. On th 
day of this fortnight which corresponds to the day of the fathei 
a sapinda sraddha is performed by a son. The 9th day, known a 
Avidhdvd nmamt is dedicated to unwidowed mothers and the 15t 
day is known as Sarvapitri Amdmsyd and it is reserved for a 
ancestors whose worship might have been left out. 


The Naveirdtra festival begins from the first day of Asvina am 
lasts ten days, the first nine being known as Navardtra (nine nights 
and the last as Dasara, the 10th. An earthen jar filled with water wit 
a cocoanut on the top is worshipped in honour of the goddess Arhbaba 
On the tenth they worship weapons and field tools and so the day i 
also known as AyudhapCijd day. Children worship their books am 
a function in honour of Sarasvati is held in schools. This i 
a feasting day in every house. Vijaya-dasaml is the third name b; 
which Dasara is known. It was the custom in olden times in thi 
district for Maratha soldiers and shileddrs to start on their expedition 
and therefore they crossed the borders of their respective villages. Th 
day came to be known as seemoUangJiana day. Even now this practic 
is symbolically preserved by people by gathering on the border o 
a village or near a temple in it and worshipping a heap of Apt 
or Sami branches and twigs with a Brahmap priest to officiate, Th 
Apta or Sami leaves are procured and exchanged as gold amon; 
themselves. 

The full moon day of Asvina is known as kojdgin Paurnimd a 
also Navdnna Paurnimd. Agricultural communities celebrate it witl 
great happiness. They spend the whole day working in fields an( 
even take their lunch there. Five dishes and sweetened milk ax\ 
offered in worship to a configuration of six stones representing tin 
five Pandavas and their mother Kunti and then enjoy the feast. Oi 
their way home they pluck some ears of the new crops and put then 
in a string as a bunting on the entrance to the house. At nigh 
people keep awake and play different games and take sweetenei 
milk because the belief is that Goddess Laksmi goes about every 
where and does not bless one who sleeps instead of keeping awaki 
on this night. 

Dwd}i or Deepdvali festival signifying “ a feast of lights ” start 
from the ISth of tlie second half of Asvina and lasts for six days 
Every evening earthen lamps called pantls are lighted in all houst 
frontage as also in every nook and corner of the house. The firs 
day is known as Dhanatratjodasi. On the day women and girls taki 
a special bath and the day is devoted to special cleaning and prepar 
ing sweet dishes. On the 14th, which is called Naraka Caturdas 
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men and boys take a special bath called ahhyanga, by besmearing oil 
and fragrant materials to their bodies. The whole day is spent in 
feasting and merry making and visiting friends and relatives. The 
no-moon day is devoted to the worship of Laxmi. Merchants and 
tradesmen celebrate this day by* holding LaksmI-pujana and asking 
friends and customers to Pdnsupdri. The next day is the first day 
of the month of Kartika marking the beginning of the commercial 
new year. It is called Balipratipadd in honour of the Bali, who was 
a benefactor of agriculturists, but who is known to have been put 
down in the nether world by Vamana, one of the incarnations of 
Visnu. Wives adore their husbands by waving a small lighted lamp 
before them and get a suitable present. The last day of the festival 
is called Bhdubeej, when brothers visit their sisters and dine at 
their houses. Sisters wave a lighted lamp in the face of the brO'thers 
and receive presents. The Dimli festival is the king of all Hindu 
festivals. 
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On the 12th of Kartika it is usual to celebrate the marriage of 
Tulasi (holy basil) with Visnu as if it was a human marriage. The 
Hindu marriage season is regarded to begin with this celebration 
and parents start a search for suitable husbands for their daughters. 
New tamarind and dvald fruit and sugarcane are considered ripe 
for consumption from this day. 

The full moon day of Kartika known as Tripuri Tawrpma is 
celebrated in memory of Siva’s victory over the demon Tripurasura. 
Deepmdlds or stone lamp-pillars in front of temples have a big 
fire lighted on their tops and all niches carrying lighted earthen 
lamps. 

Makara Sankrdnta comes in the month of Paush which coincides 
with January 14th when the Sun enters the Makara Rdshl (The zodiac 
sign Capricornus). It is marked with a feast in honour of god Sun. 
Men and women in their gay dresses go about and exchange til-gul 
{sesame sweet) and halm as greeting of the season. One says 
to the other “ Take this til-gul and speak honied words ”, The day 
previous to Sankrdnta is called Bhogi on which a special dish called 
khicadi (rice and mug pulse boiled together with salt and condiments) 
is offered to the gods and eaten. The day following Sankrdnta is 
known as Kinkrdnta. Among the Brahmaiias, for the first five years 
after her wedding, a newly married girl celebrates the day with 
generous distribution of some useful article to sumsinis. 

Mahdsimrdtra comes on the 14th day of the dark half of Mdgha 
which is observed as a fasting day by devotees of Sim. Special 
worships are offered by Brahmans by recitals of Rudra hymn from 
the Yajurveda. The night is spent in singing devotional songs or 
performance of Kirtana in Siva’s temple in which a community dinner 
is also held. 

The last festival of the year is Simgd of Hoti. The advent of this 
festival is eagerly awaited in the countryside by both old and young. 
The main day of this festival is tlie full moon day of Phalguna, but 
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small boys begin to rehearse it from the 5th day by burning bonfires 
every day and wakefid nights of sports. On the Paurnima, the special 
dish of the day is puranpolt wheatcakes stuffed with sugar and 
crushed gram pulse. In the afternoon, a plantain tree, bearing fmit 
or a long pole of some other tree is fixed, a stone is worshipped at the 
bottom of the pole and fuel and cow-dung cakes are piled in a heap 
and set on fire. The next day called Dhujvad is also observed as 
a holiday. There used to be a boisterous indulgence in an exchange of 
mud-slinging and other wayward cranks like filthy abuse of one 
another. But with more and more of education and enlightenment 
such practices are dying out even from rural areas. In towns, it is 
customary to organise sports tournaments on this holiday. The dark 
fifth of Phalguna is called Rahgck-pancaml when coloured water is 
sprinkled with or without syringe by young and old against all and 
sundry and no one is expected to take offence. However, this indul¬ 
gence and playful atmosphere does not prevail so much in the Deccan 
as it does in north India and therefore not in Satara also. 

Though not to the same degree as in Kolhapur, even Satara is 
famous for its gymnasiums and the athletes, and gymnasts that 
are trained in them from early childhood. There are also expert 
swimmers in every village and even towns like Wai, Karad and Satara 
Learning to swim from early age is normal for them and a few 
distinguish themselves in swimming across the Krishna and Koyn5 
when they are fully swollen in the monsoons. A tdlim is usually 
managed by a committee of notables of the locality. Funds are raised 
by public subscription to maintain it as also for initial equipment and 
construction and holding tournaments in the Ganesh and Satyanarayap 
festivals, local fairs and unis celebrations. One or two senior and 
experienced persons known as ustdds are masters who train young 
men and they are highly respected. When there are no special build¬ 
ings available, even a Maruti temple or a primary school house is 
used as an akhdda. Lathis, hothdthis, fctrigadgds, lezims, ddr^pafta, 
malkhdmb, karelu, jodjodisj battis, heavy stone balls and ndlis (stone 
wheels) and some times dumb-bells and modern weight-lifting appara¬ 
tus are included in the equipment of a tdlim or dkhddd. Every tdlim 
has a haudd i.e. wrestling arena in which knee-deep red-earth, 
powdered and oiled, is poured for wrestling bouts. A portrait of 
Maruti usually adorns the walls of the dkhd4d. These dkhd4ds usually 
aim at turning out good wrestlers. Bouts are arranged between 
young and mature athletes of different tdlims or with athletes from 
far off places. A winner is usually awarded an amount of money. In 
villages, the annual challenge meeting usually held on the day before 
Vijayddashmi is a great event. A handsome prize in the form of 
a bracelet, armlet, turban or precious piece of cloth is given to the 
winner. A hagdmd, that is organised virestling bouts is a feature of 
any jatra or urns. 

A number of major games are played in the district in the school 
and college playgrounds as also in the countryside. Indian games 
do not need much equipment except a well-made playground. 
Hututu, kho-kho, langa^i, dtijdpdtya, vitid<tn4u and lagorya are some 
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)f these. These games are popular in every district, with some local 
variations in the rules of the game concerned. Standardised forms 
Slave now been evolved by the Akhil Maharashtra Saririka Shikshana 
vlancjaj which are now widely adopted and strictly observed when 
he games are played in contested tourneys. 

It is only in towns that cricket, football, tennis and badminton etc. 
re played mostly in schools and colleges. Lawyers have here and 
here a tennis club. Gymkhanas are only in places like Satara and 
Carad where play in cards is met with. Chess and Ganjifas are becom- 
ng scarce as domestic games, A number of forms of recreational 
ctivity are traditionally known to the people and are practised in 
he households of the rich and the poor. 

In the play activities of infancy and early childhood, toys predomi- 
late over games. Babies are fascinated by multicoloured rattlers i.e. 
Zhulkhulas and toys that make various sounds such as all kinds of 
lipes, whistles, drums and tamborines. But a doll and toys on wheels 
ake their place soon enough. A pahgul-ga4d, with the help of which 
. child learns to walk and run is a common sight. Children of five 
T six play a few simple games taking part in them by turns. 
HvasitH is a simple chase and tag game in which one of the children 
lecomes a chaser and others run. The chase is simple with little or 
10 dodging and the tagged player becomes the next chaser. Children 
ove swinging as they have cultivated a taste for it from the cradle and 
I swing was necessarily part of domestic equipment in old fashioned 
louses. At this age, the goldt}f% u4l is also an enticing pastime requir- 
ng a little venturesome spirit on the part of a child because the child 
las to put his head to the ground and swinging its legs and body 
lackwards, has to land supine facing the sky. 

Games of the imitative or make-believe type wherein various roles 
ike those of a cartman, a horse-driver, an engine-driver, a music-player, 
i hawker etc., are mimiced so as to conform with reality are a parti- 
:ular attraction of early childhood. There are no set rules for such 
fames but the team spirit showed by all participants in the play is 
idmirable. Horse-play or ghotid-gho^fd is played in many ways, 
isually two children stand one behind the other in the roles of driver 
ind horse and both run forward, the driver holding the horse by its 
;arment. Sometimes, a rope is passed from the back of the neck 
>f the horse and the driver holds in one of his hands the two ends 
>f the rope and carries a whip in the other. Another way is for the 
lorse to move on all fours with a rider on his back. Horse and rider 
s also played by a single child by holding a stick between his legs, 
me of the ends resting on the ground behind and other held in the 
lands. Pdlkht is usually played by three. The two stand facing 
lach other each gripping with his hand his left elbow and with this left 
land, the right elbow of his friend opposite. In the armsquare so 
ounded, they carry die third who sits with his arms resting on the 
houlder’s of the two. Ag-gd4i or train is just a queue of children 
lach holding the garment of the one in front of him. The engine- 
Iriver is at the head, at the tail is the guard and in between are 
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“ wagons ”, The guard whistles and gives the signal, the wagons ge 
ready to move and the engine speeds up, all children making a soun< 
in imitation of the sound a moving train makes. 


Among little girls, doll-dressing and doll-marriage are a favourit 
pastime. Bhdtukali or house keeping is often played enthusiasticall 
by girls with secondary roles being given to boys. Doll’s marriag 
can be played separately or as part of Bhdtukali when planned o 
a grand scale. Gadya-gadya-bhingorya is a game of whirls i’ 
which children go round and round themselves till the quaint sensa 
tion of giddiness sets in. 


Children of ages between five and ten play a number of other chas 
and tag games, Chappd-pdm is a tag game in which the restrictio 
on the chaser is that he cannot touch a player who sits down and th 
restriction on him is that he cannot get up and begin to run unt 
helped by some player on his feet. In Blind Man’s Buff, calle 
And,halt Koshimbir in Marathi, the blind-folded player tries to ta 
any one that comes within his reach in the well-defined playing arent 
The game of hide and seek is called Lapandav in Marathi. Th 
seeker stands facing a wall with his eyes closed by one of the playej 
called bhojyd while the others hide themselves somewhere in the housi 
After all the players have found hiding places for themselves, the 
call out Koo-Koo-Re-Koo. The seeker’s eyes are unfolded by th 
Bhojyd and he begins to search the hidden players while they com 
out of their hiding places and try to touch the Bhojyd as quickly r 
possible. In Una-Vna Sdmll, the playing area consists of an ope 
sun-lit place with spots of shaded places scattered all over. Th 
chaser stands in sunlight and tries to tag only those who do nc 
happen to be under some shade. In Sdt-Talyu, the chaser fact 
a player from the group while others stand near the latter, ready t 
run away. The facing player gives the chaser seven claps, the la: 
being the signal to run. The players run followed by the chaser wh 
tries to tag one of them. In all these chase and tag games, the playc 
who is tagged becomes the chaser and the game starts afresh. In a 
these games boys and girls below 10 years of age usually join. 

For boys between the ages of six and sixteen, marbles {Gojyd 
top (Bhovrd) and kite-flying (Patang) have much attraction. Fc 
hitting a marble by another, the spring action of the drawn u 
middle finger is usually used by the player. Each instance of corret 
aiming adds to the delight of player and incites the other to compet 
with zeal. For “.spinning the top” the top is twisted with a Ion 
string or twine piece, one end of which is held between the middl 
and the ring finger. The top is held between the thumb and th 
index finger and whipped on the ground so as to land spinning o 
its spike. Once mastery over the spin is acquired more skilful to 
games are contested. The Sankrdnta season is particularly popuh 
for kite-flying. Hoisting a kite up is as good as a challenge i 
anybody to have a kite contest. Each boy so handles his kite as t 
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cut off the thread of the opponent’s kite. For these contests, a special 
thread is used. It is treated with powdered glass glued to the 
thread by gum. 

In later childhood and adolescence a number of team games are 
energetically and boisterously played chiefly by boys. Bada~hadi 
or Rapd-rapi is one of them. A soft ball of rags or rubber is tossed 
up in air for all to catch and the player who succeeds in catching it 
tries to hit with the ball any other player who tries to dodge. This 
game can continue as long as the players are pleased to play at it. 
Tobd is a variant of kho-kho in which about 20 boys can join. They 
sit in a circle facing in and one of them runs around the circle with 
a tobd which is a well-knotted piece of cloth, which he quietly and 
quickly puts behind one of those who make the circle. If the player 
is alert and feels the touch of something having been kept behind 
him, he immediately picks up the tobd and chases the player who 
dropped it behind him. The latter must reach the place vacated 
by the former very quickly to avoid being hit by the tobd. If the 
seated player fails to detect the tobd put behind him, the chaser 
completing the round picks up the tobd and with it beats and chases 
the “ dullard ” till he takes one round and resumes his seat. 

In Wdgh’Bakrt one of the players becomes ivdgh (tiger), another 
a shepherd (dhangar) and the rest become lambs {baknjd). They 
line up behind the shepherd each holding the one in front by the waist. 
The shepherd handles a knotted piece of cloth for the protection of 
his lambs and inspite of all the heating that he gets the tiger makes 
repeated attempts till he catches hold of all the lambs, Surpdrambt 
is particularly popular among the cowherds who take cattle away 
in open spaces, waste lands and forests for grazing. From a circle 
drawn on the ground under a tree a player throws away a stick as 
far as he can. By the time the “ thief ” runs for the stick and restores 
it in the circle all others climb up the tree. The game lies in the 
players from the tree jumping from or climbing down the tree and 
touching the stick before they are tagged by the thief. The one 
who is tagged becomes the next thief. In kurghodl, there are two 
teams of equal members. One acts as horses and others as riders. 
The leader horse bends before a wall for support and others bend 
and file behind him each holding the one in front by the waist. 
The riders one by one take a start, jump, run and ride a horse; the 
leader rider closes with one hand the eyes of the horse and asks 
to tell the number of fingers of the other hand held before him. If the 
horse tells the correct number, all the riders get down and the teams 
exchanging their parts, the game is resumed. 

The difference between the play interests of girls and boys is such 
as cannot be overlooked. Girls generally jrrefer amusements like 
doll-dressing and are greatly interested in dancing, skipping, and 
singing. Boys, on the other hand, love to play strenuous games 
involving muscular dexterity and skill. Some of the games in which 
girls may be said to specialise are sdgargote and all kinds of phugdyd. 
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Sugar gate is a sedentary game. Big round seeds (gajge), pebbles 
or shreds of pottery serve as ready material. Five or any other larger 
odd number of these are thrown up into the air and caught in both 
the palms facing upwards. Thus each player goes on playing till 
she exhausts all the pebbles. In a more complex form of the game, 
the player throws all the pebbles on the ground, picks one of these, 
tosses it up in the air, and before catching it again, picks up one, 
two and sometimes even three or four or five pebbles all at once. 
The tag games mentioned before may be said to be more popular 
with girls than boys. Phug^yti is a typically native game usually 
played by girls in pairs. Two girls stand facing each other, keep 
their feet together with a distance of two or three inches between 
the toes, cross aims, keep them straight and hold each other’s arms, 
balance the body backwards and each time, stopping the right foot 
a few inches to the right and sliding the left along with it, start an 
anti-clockwise movement. As the footwork quickens, the movement 
gathers in tempo till the players get swung in a whh’l. They sing 
jocular couplets and blow rhythmic breathing sounds with the mouth 
known as pakm to keep time and lend zest to the dance. 

Various types of phugadis are played. In datyda-phuga4t, the 
players hold each other by the upper arm (danda) ; in nakulyd, they 
interlock their fingers in a hooked grip. In bam-phugadi, one player 
keeps moving with bent knees while the other is comparatively erect 
or only slightly bent. Ekahdtaci phugadi is played with only one 
hand engaged in the grip and the other resting on the hip. In Lojapa 
phugadh the players bend the legs and hold the great toes and then 
start rolling on the back and then sit. In bhui phugadt, the dancers 
start with a full squatting position and arms resting on the knees 
and then scrape the feet alternately in oblique kicks balancing the 
steps with backward and forward movements of the arms. Jhimmd, 
korhbdd and pingd are other forms. There are no whirling move¬ 
ments in pairs in these forms. They are callisthenic movements 
repeated with rhythm of songs and pakwd and acted in pairs and 
groups, they lead to a competitive zest and verve. 


It is customary for people to gather in large crowds in places of 
pilgrimage on account of anniversaries of avatars or in celebration of 
days dedicated to deities or fairs at places traditionally held sacred. 


Muslims. The Only numerically important community in Satara other than 
the Hindus are the Muslims- According to the 1951 Census 47084 
is the number of Muslims i.e., only 3-2 per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion. Generally speaking they may be regarded as similar in social 
composition to their co-religionists in Kolhapur and Sahgli. Over 
80 per cent, are classified under three family names Saiyads, Pathans 
and Shaikhs. There are few families styled as Moghals. Apart from 
such nomenclature, many are known by the occupations they follow 
such as At^s, Nalbands, ManiSrs, Bagvans etc. Most of them were 
originally Hindus who after embracing Islam took the name Shaiklr 
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or Pathan or Saiyad jFrom the religious or military leader under whom 
they served. Some of them have some strain of Arab, Abyssinian, 
Persian, Moghal and of upper Indian blood. 

But for the fact that some of the Muslims flaunt the beard and have 
the head shaved clean, they differ little in look from local Hindus. 
Except the Bohoras, Khojas and Memans who have comparatively 
recently came from Gujarat to the district in the wake of trade and 
business, all Mussalmans are like the Marathas and Kunbis. They 
speak corrupt Hindustani with a fair mixture of Marathi words, the 
intonation and accent being nearer to Marathi than to north Indian 
Urdu. This is true as much of women as of men. 

The houses of Muslims do not differ very much from those of others. 
In towns the well-to-do live in two-storeyed houses with stone and 
cement walls and tiled roofs and surrounded by a compound. 
The bulk of the Muslim houses have at the front and the back 
four to five feet high walls of stones to ensure privacy. Those 
who observe purdah rather strictly, live in such houses. Most of 
the houses are tile-roofed cottages with brick walls and plastered 
with mud and cowdung. Houses of well-to-do people have more 
rooms, the front room being used as a divotjMiam, i.e., men’s sitting 
room and reception room with a few mats, carpets and cushions. 
Middle rooms are bed-rooms one of which is wholly used by women. 
The kitchen consists of store-room and cook-room at the back. 
Village houses are much like poor town houses, one difference being 
that they have no wells. Women bring water from ponds or rivers. 

Town Muslims take two meals a day, breakfast at about 9 a.m. of 
millet or wheat bread, pulse, mutton and vegetables and the supper 
it night at about 8 or 9. It consists of boiled rice, mutton and pulse 
if possible and bread with pulse and chuteny of chillies, if poor. 
Muslims in villages and some rich town Muslims have three meals 
1 day, villagers taking a cold breakfast about 7 in the morning before 
roing to their fields, a midday meal in the field and supper on 
eaching home at night. The rich add to the usual two meals a cup 

tea or milk with bread in the morning immediately after rising. 
The staple food of villagers is millet bread, pulse and vegetables, 
rhough all Muslims are non-vegetarians, very few can afford meat 
wen occasionally. All Muslims, however, manage to get mutton on 
lolidays like Bakr-Id. No local Muslims are particularly fond of 
Deef but Bohoras and Memans prefer it. Buffalo beef is not taken by 
my Muslims but fowls, eggs and fish are taken whenever available, 
Muslims insist on flesh being made available by killing animals accord- 
ng to Koranic injunctions. Muslim tradesmen take tea or coffee and 
leasants take tea or milk with bread. Tobacco smoking, chewing 
md snuffing is common among all. 

Most Satara Muslims dress in Hindu style. But sertootii and pyjama 
lave an impress of traditional wear. Ckudid^r pyjamas and ^alwdrs 
ire also worn in inmitation of Utter Pradesh and Punjabi Muslims. 
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The tendency among youth is, however, to take to trousers and shirt or 
bush-shirt. At the time of prayer a Muslim wears a Zungl (loin-cloth) 
and pairan. Indoors, men put on a head-scarf, a waistcoat and waist 
or loin-cloth; out of doors on all occasions, men wear a flowing 
turban, a coat, trousers and shoes, especially on festive occasions. 
Muslim women dress like Maratha women using a sari and coll. 
The Bohoras, Khojas and Memans use preformed turbans and put on 
loose trousers and shirts and long coats while going out. Their 
women put on a petticoat, backless bodices, and a head scarf 
(o^hni). Their shirts are loose and reach the knee. Rich and 
middle class women alone observe purdah and put on a black veil 
with only holes for the eyes while going out. 

It is not customary for men to wear any ornaments except marriage 
or engagement rings of gold or silver. Women are given a number 
of ornaments at the time of marriage in keeping with the husband’s 
means. Parents also make ornaments as marriage presents. 
Necklaces like thusi and bormal are worn by Muslim women like 
Maratha women, 

Among Muslims as in other communities, most people are agricul¬ 
turists, whether owners, tenants or labourers. But some of them liv¬ 
ing in towns are traders, craftsmen and artisans. Women of these 
people earn as much as men do. Most Satara Muslims are Sunnis, 
only Bohoras and Khojas being Shia. They respect the same Kdzi, 
pray in the same mosque and bury in the same graveyard. 

Being unwilling and sometimes forced converts to Islam genera¬ 
tions ago, Sat^a Muslims are not bigoted and even do not care 
very much for what are considered essential Muslim rites and rituals. 
They do not appear to be very particular about circumcision of 
boys nor about marriage or death rites being conducted by a kdzi. 
The bismilld (initiation) and akika (sacrifices) ceremonies are often 
neglected owing jrartly to ignorance and partly to poverty. Attendance 
for prayers at a mosque is rare, but they are careful for prayers 
on Bakr-Id and during Ramzan. Ramzan fasts are also 
observed. Their traditional religious ministrants are the kdzi 
(judge) who now acts mainly as a marriage registrar, the khatib 
(preacher) the niulld or maularui i.e., priest and the mujdvar 
(beedle), but these offices have now practically disappeared and 
services at the mosque are led by any matilavi or learned laymen. 
The bdngi (call-giver) keeps the mosque clean, shouts the prayer- 
call five times a day and calls guests to marriage and other ceremonies. 
Except Bohoras and Khojas, all Muslims believe in Firs (saints) to 
whom they pray for children or health and offer gifts to them. 
Most craftsmen and agriculturists believe in Khandoba, Mhasoba, 
Mariai and Satvai, like the Hindu Marathas and Kunbis to whom they 
make gifts, offer vows and worship publicly or privately. Hajis 
among Satara Muslims are rare because few can afford an excursion 
to Mecca and Medina but it is customary among them to attend 
fairs of local Muslim saints in Satara or other districts. 
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On the eve of the marriage, a booth is built in front of the house 
ith the muhurtmedh (lucky post) planted in the ground at a lucky 
ioment. At night the rajjaka is held in which a series of songs and 
yinns in praise of Allah are sung by the women of the family to 
le accompaniment of drums. While the inusie goes on, gulgulm 
small stuffed wheat cakes) and rahims (boiled rice flour balls made 
ith milk, sugar and rose water) are heaped in the name of Allah in 
vo miniature pyramids, one for the bride and the other for the groom, 
fter offering red cotton cord, flowers and burnt incense to the 
3aps, they are broken and the cakes and balls are distributed among 
te women. Next day a woman with her husband alive marks the 
•idegroom’s clothes with turmeric paste without making him aware 
■ it. This is called cor halad (secret turmeric) which is followed 
/ sdv halad (public turmeric) ceremony in which the bride and 
le groom are rubbed with the turmeric paste each separately and 
re after the other. This is followed by the biyapari feast at which 
icense is burnt in the name of All^. Friends and relations make 
•esents of clothes to the parents of the bride and the groom. A feast 
• puldv (rice cooked with mutton) is given to all male guests. 

The ceremony of turmeric-rubbing is followed by that of tel 
ehendi (oil and henna). The henna paste is brought from the 
ide’s house by the bride’s sister or who officiates for her. She sits 
jhind a curtain, rubs the paste on the groom’s palms and gets 
present. The paste is then applied to the palms and soles of the 
ide. About ten at night on the marriage day, the bridegroom’s 
(ends and kinsmen seat him on horseback and escort him to the 
'ide’s house in a procession. The bridegroom is dressed in a jama 
ong coat) and a rnandil (flowing turban) and over the di-ess 
cloak of jasmine and other flowers covers the body from head to 
ot. After arrival at the marriage hall, the groom and party are 
ceived and seated by the bride’s relations and friends. The kdzi 
summoned to register the marriage. Two vakils (agents) and 
m witnesses, one for the bride and the other for the groom stand 
dore the kdzi and declare that they have agreed to this marriage 


As far as birth, marriage and funeral rites are concerned, the 
atara Muslims follow the same customs and practices as the Muslims 
1 Sahgli and Kolhapur do. Offer of marriage comes from the 
room’s parents. After the girl is approved, the parents of both the 
ride and the groom consult the kdzi and mauldna regarding the birth 
ars of the couple to be. That settled favourably, dowry is paid 
)r the girl to her father according to the terms fixed. This practice 
true of poor and lower middle class families. Well-to-do people 
ear their own expenses. Among them, it is found difficult to find 
litable husbands for girls, because caste endogamy and observa- 
on of some Hindu marriage customs still prevail in rural areas, 
etrothal takes place about a year before marriage on a lucky day 
xed by the kdzi when the gro(3m sends a present of a green sari, 
oil and todas to the bride and the bride’s father sends him a turban 
silver-ring and a silk kerchief. 
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and are ready to hear evidence. Before this the witness should hav« 
directly approached the bride and after repeating the name of th( 
groom and his age should have taken her consent to accept him ai 
her husband. After hearing personally the bride’s consent, thej 
declare the same before the kazi and the assembled guests. Tlw 
kdzi then asks the bride’s father and the groom to sit opposite eacl 
other, hold each other’s right hand and registers the marriage. Afte 
registration and payment of the dowry fixed, the groom announces tc 
all present that he has chosen the bride as his wife with the said sun 
of dowry. The bride’s father says that he has given his daughte; 
to the groom as his wife in marriage with all lawful ceremonies. Th< 
groom then embraces his father-in-law, shakes hands with him anc 
bows to all present. Till late hours in the morning the groom sit. 
in the hall listening to music and witnessing dancing by girls. Abou 
dawn he is called in to the women’s apartment by the bride’s brother 
The bride and groom are asked to sit on a cot and look at each other’ 
face. The kazi takes a little sugar in his hand and asks the groon 
whether the sugar is sweet or his wife is sweet. He answers tha 
Al Koran is sweeter and the sweetest. The couple look a 
each other in a mirror and placing a hand on tiie other’s bad 
bow five times to Allah. Tlie bride and groom are taken ii 
vardt at noon. The bride sits in a carriage and the groom ride 
a horse and escorts the bride to Iris house. On reaching the fron 
gate, he is welcomed by sisters and cousins who before allowing hin 
to come in make him promise that he would give his daughters h 
marriage to their sons. 

The Koran does not demand any justification from a Muslir 
husband if lie wants to divorce his wife. A woman claims divoro 
on the ground of ill-treatment, insufficiency of maintenance am 
impotence on tire part of the husband. But divorces are few am 
far between owing probably to the poverty which acts as a deterreni 
The divorce given by a man is called tal^. In case of the womai 
she has to apply to a kazi for divorce and it is called khala. Divorce 
are not looked upon with derogation. If a widow with children i 
married for the second time, her children by the first husband ar 
looked after by the deceased husband’s relatives without an 
encumbrance on the new husband. 

Muslims bury their dead. Wlren there is death, some relative r 
company of a mulld goes to the market and buys a shroud 75 fee 
long for a man and 90 feet long for a woman. Rose-water, scents 
sulphuret of antimony, aloe-lights frankincense and yellow earth 
are the other articles needed in a funeral. In the case of a woma; 
frankincense oil and a flower-net are additional articles needed, Th 
dead body is washed clean and laid on back on a wooden boarc 
The mulld writes, “ There is no God but Allah and Mohammed i 
his Prophet ” in aloe-powder on the chest and forehead of the dea 
and puts pieces of camphor at all joints of the dead-body. 'Th 
body is then wrapped in the shroud and placed in janaza> (bier) am 
carried to the graveyard. 
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As the body is borne: to the grave-yard, tlic men accompanying 
he party keep on repeating KalnuM-Shahadat and other verses from 
he Koran as tliey proceed. The bearers keep on changing and 
elieving one another. At the Idgci (prayer place) all kneel and pray, 
is the grave is being filled, every one puts a little earth. When 
he grave is closed, there are other prayers said known as khatmm. 
)n reaching home of the dead also the khatnuis are repeated. On 
lie first day after the funeral, the mourners are fed by their friends 
nd relations. On the third the ziyarut is held. This means that the 
noiirners go to the burial ground, whitewash the tomb and lay 
lowers, sahjii (basil Ocymum pilosum) and sweet-meats beside it. 
’easts in memory of the dead are held on the 10th and 20th day 
nd a grand feast on the 40th day. On this day a garland of flowers 
i kept hanging from the centre of the roof on a large platter filled 
I'ith a number of savoury dishes and the mourners burn incense 
leforc the platters, offering prayers for the soul of the dead. Tlien 
here is a funeral feast. In the evening Koran is read. This is 
ailed mimlad. The mauhltui is paid for his funeral services. Accord- 
iig to Muslim law, the only form of mourning is that the widow of 
he dead be kept in strict seclusion for 50 days. 
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CHAPTER 4. 


CHAPTER 4-AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


Agriculture anti 
Irrigation. 


It is intended to devote this part of the volume to a detailed account iNTnoDucTonv. 
jf the economic life in Satara district. The chapters that follow deal 
at length with Industries, Banking, Trade and Commerce, Com- 
nunications and Miscellaneous Occupations. The account begins 
with a detailed description of the agricultural economy of the district. 

However, to give the reader a bird’s-eye view of the various economic 
ispects of the life of the people, these chapters are preceded by 
1 summary of what is to follow. This will sei-ve as an introduction 
;o the description of the economic organisation of the district. In 
continuation of this, similar attempt is also made in the chapter, 

' Economic Trends ’ which is divided into two sections, ‘ Standard of 
Life ’ and ‘ Economic Prospects ’. The former briefly describes the 
naterial requisites enjoyed by people belonging to various strata of 
locial life in the district within the framework of existing resources at 
heir disposal. The latter analyses the possibilities of economic deve- 
opment in all the spheres of economic life in the future having regard 
o economic potentialities of the district and the planned efforts of the 
Government. 

It is not possible to analyse the changes in the structure of popula- Population, 

ion since the publication of Old Gazett(«r (1885) mainly because 
)resent district of Satara emerged in 1948 as a result of the partition 
)f the former Satara district into two units (the other being Sangli) 
ind their reconstitution consequent upon (he merger of the adjoining 
princely states (like Aundh, Bhor, Phaltan, Miraj, Sangli, etc.) and 
)ther territorial adjustments. The census of 1951 returned 11,75,309 
lersons as inhabitants of Satara district. The pace of urbanisation 
s very slow and tlie district continues even today to be predo- 
ninantly agricultural; as much as 9,07,165 or nearly 77 per cent, of 
he population depending upon agriculture as their principal means 
)f livelihood and 1,55,561 or nearly 13 per cent, following it as their 
lubsidiary or secondary means of livelihood. 

Of the total population of 11,75,309 in 1951, 2,74,935 were self- 
iupporting persons ; 2,18,412 eaining dependents and 6,81,962 non- 
jaming dependents. The agricultural class (i.e., those depending 
upon agriculture as their principal means of livelihood) numbered 
),07,165. This comprised 2,0.5,189 self-supporting persons; 1,90,724 

Vf 5730 -ieo 
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earning dependents and .5,11,252 non-earning dependents. Follow¬ 
ing another basis of classification, tlie agricultural class comprised. 
(i) 7,96,371 cultivators of land wholly or mainly owned and their 
dependents, (ii) 22,646 cultivators of land wholly or mainly unowned 
and their dependents, (iii) 46,4.56 ctdtivating labotirers and theii 
dependents, and (iv) 41,692 non-cultivating owners of land, agricul¬ 
tural rent receivers and their deptmdents. Persons in the category 
of non-agricultural classes (i.e., those whose principal means of liveli 
hood were pursuits other than agriculture), taken together stood at 
2.68.144 and were composed of 69,746 self-supporting persons 
27,688 earning dependents and 1,70,710 non-earning dependents 
This class was also distributed as under ; (i) Production other thai 
cultivation 1,04,422; (ii) Commerce 42,923; (hi) transport 7,277 ant 
(iv) other services and miscellaneous sources 1,13,522. There wen 
several persons among the population who, in addition to thei: 
principal means of livelihood had a secondary, occupation. Agricul 
ture provided secondary occupation to 2,17,316 persons and non-agri 
cultural pursuits to 64,550 persons. 

Of the total area of nearly 26 lakh acres, cultivated area coverec 
about 70 percent, or 18,08,100 acres and forests about 14 per cent, o 
3,66,500 acres. The forests are situated in the west particidarly ii 
Mahabaleshwar, Wai and Jaoli talukas. The average rainfall for thi 
district as a whole excx^pt Mahabaleshwar taluka is nearly .33", where 
as for Mahah;ileshwar taluka, the average is about 26(1’'. However 
it varies from 20" in eastran part of Khandala peta, Man and Phaltai 
talukas to 125" in westem parts of Jaoli, Wai, Patan and Satar; 
talukas and Khandala peta. Agriculture in the district depends mainl; 
on rainfall. In 195.5-.^, the total cropped area was 18,08,100 acres o 
which 1,89,1(K) acres or 10-5 per cent, were under irrigation. Irriga 
tion by wells is more common in eastern and central parts of tht 
district. Tanks and hoiidlumis jnovide iuiother source of irrigation 
Among the major irrigation works in the district, Nira Right Banl 
Canal and Krishna Left Bank Canal deserve special mention. Canal 
irrigated 54-7 per cent, of the net area irrigated and wells 43-6 pe 
cent. Canal irrigation in sugarcane tract of Phaltan taluka is well 
known. The major perennial rivers that run through the district ar. 
Krishna and Koyna, It is only aftt'r the completion of Koyna Projec 
that the waters of these rivers will be harnessed for tmhaneiii' 
irrigation facilities. 

Soils of the district fall under three main categories, viz., niediun 
black to deep black soils; malran or lighter soils and red or laterit' 
soils. The broade.sl belt of the medium black soil along Krislm 
valley is best suitfxl for garden crops. Lighter soils are well suitet 
to the cultivation of bajra while red or laterite soils are used fo 
producing either rice through kumri cultivation or fmits requirin; 
cold climate. The soils of the district are also divided into padd 
zone (1,07,0(K) acres), jowar zone (14,.3.5,(XX) acres) and bajra zon. 
(10,63,5(X) acres). 

The main food crops are sugarcane, jowar, bajra, rice and whea 
among cereals; gram, matki, udul and tut among pulses ; and fruii 
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and vegetable!). Food crops covered 12,92,200 acres or 71-4 per 
cent, of the total cropped area of 18,08,700 acres in 1956-57. Jowar 
covered an area of 4,97,500 acres (38-5 per cent.)*, bajra 4,02,800 
acres (31-2 per cent.), rice 57,400 acres (4-4 per cent.), wheat 33,200 
acres (2-6 per cent.), gram 44,100 acres (3-4 per cent.), tur, 20,500 
acres (1-6 per cent.), udid 26,900 acres (21 per cent.), matki 
48,700 acres (3-8 per cent.), sugars 14,000 acres (little over one 
per cent.) and groundnut 1,42,4(X) acres (11 per cent.). 

Groundnut, safflower, chillies and cotton are the important non¬ 
food crops. In 1956-57 groundnut commanded an area of 1,42,400 
acres or 7 • 9 per cent, of the total cropped area ; safflower 20,800 acres 
or 1-1 per cent.; chillies 6,1(X1 acres or 0-3 ^ler cent, and cotton 3,800 
acres or 0-2 per cent. Groundnut and chillies are the important 
commodities of export. 

Major forest products are timber, firewood and charcoal while 
minor forest prcxlucts me negligible. The value of major forest pro¬ 
duce during 1957-58 amounted to Rs. 91,025. 

In 1956-57, the total area available for cultivation was 19,00,700 
acres (including 2,03,900 acres under ‘current and other fallows’ 
and 18,800 acres under ‘culturable waste’) or 1'62 acres per head 
of the population (11,75,309) as against the net sown area of 
16,78,000 acres or 1’43 acres per head. 

Statistics of distribution of land are available for the year 1952-53 
in respect of 13,96,180 acres (both klwha and inom). The average 
size of holding for the district as a whole worked out to 7-41 acres. 
The bulk of the holders, viz., 1,15,284 or 68 18 per cent, belonged 
to the smallest magnitude group of less than five acres and held 
2,67,583 acres or 19 17 per cent, of the total land, the average size 
of their holdings being 2-.32 acres. There were 50,015 persons or 
26'45 per cent, of the total who accounted for 4,07,698 or 29-21 per 
cent, of land, the size of their holdings varying between five and 
fifteen acres. As against this, 9,471 persons or 5-02 per cent, of the 
total held 3,65,552 acres or 26-18 per cent, of the land, the size of 
their holdings varying between 25 acres and 100 acres. Persons 
belonging to the magnitude group of 15 acres to 25 acres formed 
only 6-97 per cent, of the total and held 2,62,716 acres or 18-81 per 
cent, of the land. Number of persons with the size of their hold¬ 
ings varying between KK) acres and .500 acres stood at 458 and held 
60,806 acres of land whereas there were 27 persons with the size of 
their holdings exceeding 500 acres who held 31,825 acres of land. 
The custommy laws of inheritance and succession lead to sub-divi¬ 
sions and fragmentations of holdings and thereby make cultivation 
uneconomic. The Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and Con¬ 
solidation of Holdings Act, 1947, is being implemented to deal 
effectively with the situation. 

The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948, has been 
enacted to provide security of tenure to tenants. The Act has fixed 
the minimum rate of rent at one-third and one-fourth of the total crop 
in the case of non-iirigated lands and irrigated lands, respectively. 

• These are percentages to total area under food crops. 
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It also empowers the Govemrnent to fix rate of rent lower than the 
minimum laid down under the Act. Recently the Act was amended 
in 1956. The main objective of the Government is to remove gradually 
all the intermediaries and make tiller of the soil the owner of the 
land. The Act provides for purchase of land by the tenant from the 
landlord under certain conditions. This Act is expected to bring 
about a more even distribution of land among cultivating owners. 

The field tools and agricultural implements used generally by the 
cultivators continue to be of the old and indigenous type, though some 
progress is, however, made in the direction of use of improved types 
of ploughs and cane-crushers. Iron ploughs are slowly replacing 
indigenous wooden ones. In 1958-59, there were 47,281 plolighs ; 
1,202 cane-crushers; 1,233 oil engines and 44 tractors in the district. 
Comparatively high costs of implements and absence of advanced 
techniques of farming are the two factors mainly responsible for slow 
switch-over to modern improved farm-tools and agricultural imple¬ 
ments. 

The live-stock continues to be a valuable possession of the farmer 
and holds an important place in the rural economy of the district. 
In 1956, there were 4,71,163 bullocks ; 1,96,703 cows ; 20,522 he 
buffaloes; 1,34,105 she-buffaloes; 2,10,694 sheep and 1,97,115 goats, 
in the district. Poultry population of the district was 6,09,562 in 
1956. Efforts to improve the quality of cattle and sheep as well as 
to upgrade the poultry stocjc of the district are being made through 
a number of cattle development, sheep development and poultry 
development schemes. 

Wages in rural areas are paid both in cash and in kind. The 
average wage rate for a male labourer was Rs. 1-25 per day in the 
district, though allowance must be made for minor variations between 
the rates of wages in rural and in urban areas. Females get only 
half of the wages paid to males. Wages paid to child labour and 
female labour are almost on par and vary between Re. 0-50 and 
Re. 0-75. However, skilled operations command high wages e.g., 
‘Gulm’ is paid Rs. 4 in Karad and Satara talukas (Rs. 2’50 in the 
remaining talukas), whereas ‘Jalva’ gets about Rs. 2-50 throughout 
the district. 

Although failure of the monsoon causes near famine or scarcity 
conditions in the several talukas of the district, speedy and improved 
means of transport as well as State-aid have in recent years blunted 
the edge of these famines. 

During the last centuiy, like the other districts in Maharashtra 
State, this district was industrially backward and had no mechanised 
industries except a few crafts like gold, copper, brass and black- 
smithy, carpentry, stone quarrying, pottery, gul making, leather works, 
etc. Of these gul making was a major industry. No machine pro¬ 
pelled factory came into existence till 1916. During the inter-war 
period seven new factories, one groundnut decorticating, one sugar 
manufacturing, two electricity generating and three printing presses 
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were started in the district. A iew other factories like edible oil, copper 
and brass rolling mill, etc., were established after 1947. The total 
employment in all the industries in the distiict in 1951 stood at 67,289. 
[n 1959, sugar-manufacturing, gul manufacturing, glass manufactur¬ 
ing, edible oil, electricity generating factories, general engineering 
were the industries existing in the district. Of these, sugar manufac¬ 
turing, gul making and glass manufacturing were the major indus» 
tries which employed nearly 4,500 persons. The total employment 
in all concerns registered under the Factories Act was about 8,000. 

Among the cottage industries, cotton weaving, carpentry, black- 
smithy, copper-smithy, basket making, pottery, leather works and 
tanning may be mentioned as important ones. These are found in 
almost all big villages. Cotton weaving employed about 4,000 arti¬ 
sans. These industries have been in existence for a long time and 
are carried on in traditional ways. 

According to the census of 1951, the various trades in the district, 
wholesale and retail, money-lending, banking and other financial busi¬ 
ness, real estate and insurance, provided the principal means of liveli¬ 
hood to 42,923 persons or 3-7 per cent, of the population and a subsi¬ 
diary means of livelihood to 7,145 persons. Excluding dependents, 
the self-supporting persons engaged in these trades numbered 10,723. 
Of these, 4,396 were in rural areas and 6,327 in urban areas. Retail 
trade provided employment to 9,053 persons; money-lending, bank¬ 
ing, etc., to 731 persons ; wholesale trade to 891 persons; insurance 
to 45 persons and real estate to 3 persons. 

Satara being an inland district, its traders do not generally engage 
themselves in direct foreign imports or exports. Naturally the bade 
caters to the needs of its own population and is generally confined to 
goods locally produced or imported for local consumption. Besides, 
a few traders engage themselves in a small volume of re-export 
trade. 

Retail and wholesale trade in food-stuffs provided employment 
(in 1951) to 5,207 persons or 48'6 per cent, of the total of 10,723 
self-supporting persons employed in all trades. Persons engaged in 
wholesale trade in commodities other than food-stuffs amounted to 
724. Retail trade in textile and leather goods engaged 1,306 persons 
(12-2 per cent.), retail trade in fuel (including petrol), 421 persons 
(3-9 per cent.) ; money-lending, banking, etc., 731 persons (6-8 per 
cent.) ; and retail trade otherwise unclassified 2,286 persons (21-3 per 
cent.). This pattern of trade clearly brings out the predominantly 
agricultural character of the district. 

The chief articles of import included mainly, among others, grocery, 
grains, cloth, building materials and medicines. The bulk oJ 
imports flows into the district from Bombay, Mahad, Ratnagiri, Sangli, 
Kolhapur, Sholapur, Malabar, Madras, Nasik, Dandeli, Karwar, 
Ahmedabad, Calcutta and Nagpur. 

Among the important articles of export may be mentioned gul, 
jowar, coriander, groundnut, groundnut oil, turmeric, chillies, onion 
and garlic. Of these, groundnut assumes an overwhelming import¬ 
ance as an article of export, its turnover being approximately 
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4,67,391 H. Mels., valued at Hs. 77,1.5,031. The largest turnover o 
groundnut is to be found at Karad. The district also exports gul h 
appreciably large quantities. The production of gul in 1957, amountec 
roughly to 8,94,684 B. Mds., valued at Rs. 1,34,20,260. The chie 
centres of gul trade are Karad, Satara, Koregaon, Phaltan ant 
Rahimatpur. The turnover of turmeric trade in 1958-59, was abou 
1,00,785 B. Mds., valued at Rs. 25 lakhs. The centres of turmcrh 
trade are Karad, Masur, Wai, Uinbraj and Satara. Onion is alst 
of great commercial importance, its annual turnover beinj 
3,85,000 B. Mds. valued at Rs. 12,38,(K)0. Lonand is the bigges 
centre of onion trade. 


Wliolcsale trade is coucculrated at a tew centres such as Karad 
Koregaon, Satara, Lonand, Wai, Phaltan and Malharpeth. Regu 
lated markets are to be found at Satara, Karad, Koregaon ari'i 
Phaltan, whereas sub-market yards exist at Umbraj, Masur, Malhar 
peril, Kole, Waduth, Wai, Surur, Rahimatpur and Lonand. The 
regulated markets and sub-markets practically serve the whole distrie 
except Khatav and Mahabaleshwar talukas and M<m peta. There 
is one co-operative purchase and sales society each at Karad, Phaltai 
and Satara and one nndti-purposc society each at Koregaon ant 
Satara. 

The number of shops (registered under the Sales Tax Act, 1946) 
functioning in rural areas, was 155 in March 1957. Of these aboui 
two-thirds or 109 represented dealers in food-stuifs having a tota’ 
turnover of Rs. 2,63,(K),000. The number of shops (registered undej 
the Sales Tax Act, 1946), functioning in urban areas, i.e., towns, wa: 
619, having a gross turnover of the order of Rs. 23,02,76,000 in March 
1957. 


Since the beginning of the present century, considerable changes 
in the pattern and volume of trade, liave taken place in as much as 
co-operative organisations, institutional agencies like the regulated 
markets and various Governmental regulations are all trying tc 
develop and to channelise the trade on sound and healthy lines and 
to give an impetus to it. Co-operative institutions have been fonned 
mostly in areas served by regulated markets. 

Finance. Since the publication of Old Satara Gazetteer in 1885, numerous 

changes have taken place in the field of finance as in many other 
fields. The Old Gazetteer mentions that ‘there were no regular 
Irankers in the district. Deposits used to be made with certain 
bankers or savkars of high reputation, who are said to have given 
interest up to three per cent, a year.' ' Banking operations were per¬ 
formed by money-lenders and a few rich persons belonging to 
trading and business communities. Bills of exchange were discounted 
in the district. The amount of bills varied between Rs. 3,000 to 
Rs. 7,000 and were cashed by a few firms having capital over one lakh 
of rupees. Insurance of any kind was not in vogue. There were 
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a few joint stock companies in which well-to-do Government 
Officials and members of the rich communities used to invest. 
Almost all sections of the community were habituated to save though 
in varying degrees, depending upon their capacity to save. How¬ 
ever, major portion of their savings used to be squandered over 
family and religious celebrations. Land was perhaps the favourite 
investment with all classes possessed of a substantial surplus, except 
the exclusively trading class, which prefen-ed extending its own 
business to any new form of investment. Investment in Government 
securities and saving bank deposits together amounted to Rs. 66,280 
in 1882-83. Money-lending was practised in different degrees by 
members of almost every class. A few of them had large capit.il 
and combined money-lending with trade as their chief calling. 
Secured loans carried a rate of interest varying between six and 
twelve per cent. The normal rate of interest was around eighteen 
per cent., though a husbandmrm of scant)’ means had to pay, on un¬ 
secured loans, anything between 24 per ctmt. to 37/2 per cent. 

In the course of last 75 years, the pattern and volume of trade as 
well as the requin'ments of agricultural and non-agricultural classes 
have undergone radical changes necessitating an expansion in the 
agencies employed in financial operations. The co-operative credit 
societies occupy the place of pride in the financial organisation in 
the district. At present there are five types of these societies func¬ 
tioning in the district, viz., (1) Agricultural Co-operative Credit 
Societies, (2) Multi-purpose Societies, (3) Land Mortgage Bank, 
(4) Non-agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies and (5) The 
Central Financing Agencies. All of them except non-agricultural co¬ 
operative credit societies, cater to the multifarious needs of the 
agricultural classes. 

The co-operative movement commenced in the district with the 
establishment of the first Agricultural Credit Society at Bodhe in Man 
taluka which was registered in 1907. In 1960, there were 576 agri¬ 
cultural credit societies with a total membership of 65,790. These 
societies included multi-purpose societies which came into being as 
a result of conversion of agricultural credit societies or village pri¬ 
maries as they are often called. They had share capital of 
Rs. 30,74,542 and working capital of Rs, 1,02,31,901 in 1958-59. 

The loans advanced by them to members amounted to Rs. 65,99,367. 
Non-agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies numbered 42 in 
1958-59, had a membership of 16,056; share capital of Rs. 17,19,527 
and working capital of Rs. 90,28,719. The deposits with them of 
members, non-members and societies aggregated Rs. 56,62,195, while 
they had advanced loans to the tune of Rs. 1,37,22,018. Sataia 
District Land Mortgage Bank Limited, Karad was the only land 
mortage bank, catering to the long teim requirements of the whole 
district. It had share capital of Rs. 1,79,270 and working capital of 
Rs. 29,33,055. The loans advancexl by them amounted to 
Rs. 9,71,000 in 1958-59. 
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Thcj Satara District Central Co-operative Bank Limited, Satara 
(registered in 1951) and Shri Laxmi Central Co-operative Bank 
Limited, Phaltan, arc the two central financing agencies. The former 
operated throughout the district except in Phaltan taluka and had 
seven branches. The latter confined its operations only to Phaltan 
taluka. These two taken together had a membership of 3,011 indivi¬ 
duals and 692 societies ; paid-up share capital of Bs. 10,51,970 ; work¬ 
ing capital of Rs 1,46,42,484. Loans advanced by it to individual 
members and societies anrounted to Rs. 15,08,076 and Rs. 71,09,298, 
respectively, as against the deposits of Rs. 1,03,81,779. Their 
borrowings from various sources amounted to Rs. 23,60,604. 

In spite of this phenomenal advance in the field of co-operation, 
money-lenders still continue to hold the key place in the financial 
structure of the district. During 1,957-58, there were 198 money¬ 
lenders licensed and registered under the Bombay Money Lenders 
Act (XXXI of 1946), which aims at controlling and regulating their 
activities. Of these 43 or nearly 20 per cent, functioned in Karad 
taluka. The loans granted by them to traders and non-traders in 
1955-56, amounted to Rs. 17 "50 lakhs. 

Joint-stock banks come next. Satara Swadeshi Commercial Bank 
Limited, was the first bank established in the district in 1907. Since 
then gradual development is taking place in the sphere of banking. 
At present (1960), there are 14 joint-stock banks of which eight are 
branch offices of the banks having their registered offices outside the 
district. The State Bank of India has got three branches in th:- 
distriet, one each at Karad, Phaltan and Satara. All these banks, 
besides providing usual banking facilities, also undertake financing 
of trade and agriculture and provide facilities for the storage and 
movement of agricultural produce. The State Bank of India alsc 
acts as an Agent of the Resei-ve Bank of India for conducting 
Governmental business and affords remittance and exchange facilitie,? 
to local banks and the irublic. 

Of late Government have liberalised their policy of advancing 
loans to agriculturists with a view to stepping up agricultural pro¬ 
duction. In 1957-58, the amount outstanding as tagai was of tht 
order of Rs. 12 lakhs. The scheme of crop finance which is made 
available through co-operative societies and which aims at financing 
at reasonable rate of interest, agricultural operations connected witf 
raising of crops, is also in operation in the district. The loans 
granted under the system of crop finance aggregated Rs. 4-3 lakhs ir 
1955-56. There are various small savings schemes operating in the 
district. State-aid to small scale and cottage industries is extendec 
through the Department of Industrial Co-operatives and Village 
Industries but the amounts advanced so far are negligible. Insurance 
business also registered a slow but satisfactory progress in the recent 
past. 

The habit of depositing savings with co-operative societies and 
joint-stock banks is steadily gaining ground. Whereas in 1882-85 
savings bank deposits amounted to Rs. 66,280, in 1957-58, they stood 
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at nearly 11s. 54 lakhs. In addition, an amount of Rs. 13-7 lakhs was 
invested in National Savings Certificates, Apart fi'om the deposits 
of Rs. 80,54,523 in joint-stock banks, people in the district also 
invested their money in joint-stock companies and in Government 
securities. 


Considerable improvement has taken plaee in the transport system 
of the district during the last 75 years. Railway construction was 
undertaken in the district in January 1884 and the system of rail¬ 
way now running through the district was completed in 1887. The 
Poona-Bangalore metre gauge railway line of the Southern Railway 
passes north to south through this district. The railway route enters 
Satara district at mile No. 48, i.e., jifter Nira Railway Station. 
Throughout its length of 74 miles, it passes through the various 
centres of trade and commerce while traversing Ph^tan, Khandala, 
Koregaon and Karad talukas. Mention must be made of Lonand, 
Koregaon, Rahimatpur and Karad as the commercially important 
stations on this line. According to 1951 census, the Railways pro¬ 
vided employment to 388 persons. 

The road system has also developed a good deal and the district 
tias now a network of several well built roads. Poona-Bangalore 
National Highway passes through the district covering a distance of 
30 miles and five furlongs. Five State Highways pass through the 
district, viz., (1) Poladpur-Mahabaleshwar-Surul Road (Length 
37 miles), (2) Guhagar-Chiplun-Karad-Bijapur-Hyderabad Road 
(Length 47 miles and 2 furlongs), (3) Satara-Pandhaipur Road 
(Length 61 miles and 3 furlongs), (4) Pingali-Mayani-Tasgaon Road 
(Length 17 miles and 4 furlongs), (5) Mhapral-Mahad-Lonand- 
Phaltan-Pandharpur Road (Lengtlr 53 miles and six furlongs). The 
total road mileage of Other District Roads was 541 miles'and four fur¬ 
longs, according to the Index Statement of Road Planning (1956-57). 
In important centres are to be found resting places like district 
bungalows, travellers’ bungalows, rest houses and dharmushalas. 


In the matter of posts and telegraphs, the district is well-sei-ved. 
The Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department maintains a Postal 
Division at Satara. Besides the chief receiving and distributing head 
office at Satara, there are 28 sub-post offices and 214 branch ofiSces 
spread over all the talukas of the district. There are in all 28 tele¬ 
graph offices functioning throughout the district. 

With the advent ofi tjie Maliarashtra State Road Transport 
Corporation convenience and amenities to passengers have increased. 
It was in pursuance of the general policy of nationalisation of road 
transport that the corporation was formed. State transport opera¬ 
tions in Satara district fall within the jurisdiction of Poona and 
Kolhapur divisions. The nationalisation of road transport services 
hi Poona and Kolhapur divisions, was started in June 1948 and August 
1949, respectively. There are 90 routes passing through this 
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district; some of them either starting from or terminating in the 
district. The depots or sub-depots of tlie Corporation are locatcc 
at Karad, Koregaon, Mahabaleshwar, Satara and Wai. 

The district also possesses over DO radio sets installed under the 
Rural Broadcasting Contributory Scheme of the Government. 

The census of 1951 returned 11,75,309 persons as inhabitants o; 
Satara district and nearly 77 per cent, of these depended on agricul 
ture for their livelihood. It is not possible to analyse the changes 
in the structure of agricultural population suice the publication o^ 
the old Gazetteer (1885), mainly on account of the following two 
vital considerations :—(l) The present district of Satara emerget 
in 1948 as a result of the partition of the former Satara district intc 
two units (the other unit being Sangli) and their reconstitution con 
sequent upon the merger of the adjoining princely states (like Aundh 
Phaltan, Miraj, Smigli, etc.) and other territorial adjustments 
(2) The decennial Census data cannot be compared directly, one 
with the other, nor can they be taken as representative in all respect: 
in as much as the basis of classification, the method of collection 
the scope as well as the purview of enquiry have all undergone 
a material change during .successive Census years. 

Details regarding persons engaged in agriculture and other alliec 
occupations, as given by the 1951 Census, are furnished in the twt 
tables below 
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Agriculture is the main source of livelihood to 9,07,165 persons 
including self-supporting persons and their dependents both earning 
and non-earning. Besides, it provided subsidiary occupation to 
a fairly large number of persons. In the above two Tables (No. 1 
and 2), are included persons engaged in agricultural cultivation ; land- 
owners cultivating and non-cultivating ; farm labourers ; garden culti¬ 
vators ; labourers working in forests and persons engaged in rearing, 
breeding of and dealing in livestock. The majority of the workers 
on the land are the cultivating owners who numbered 7,96,371. This 
includes 1,73,892 self-supporting presons who worked on their own 
farms ; 1,73,479 earning dependants who also worked on the farms 
but whose income was not sufficient to maintain them, and 4,49,000 
non-earning dependants, i.e., those who did not earn any income either 
in cash or in kind. Agricultural labourers who worked on the farms 
belonging to others for wages in cash or in kind numbered 46,456 and 
formed the next numerous class. This included 14,426 self-supporting 
persons, 8,285 earning dependants and 23,745 non-earning dependants. 
The non-cultivating owners of land who usually give out their lands 
to tenants for cultivation on rent were 41,692. Of these 11,.575 were 
self-supporting persons, 4,260 earning dependants, while non-earning 
dependants numbered 25,857. Tenant cultivators numbered 22,646 
which included 5,296 self-supporting persons j 4,700 earning depend¬ 
ants and 12,650 non-earning dependants. 

It will be seen from Table No, 2 that only one person was engaged 
in plantation industries, seven persons were engaged in rearing of 
small animals and insects. Forestry and collection of forest products 
provided employment to 191 persons whereas 2,034 persons were 
employed in stock raising. Persons engaged in live-stock business 
usually keep good quality cattle, buffaloes and transport animals, 
breed them and meet the local requirements of live-stock. Besides, 
they also keep poultry, sheep and goats. 

Rainfall is of prime importance as a factor considerably influencing 
the agricultural economy of the district. It determines the pattern 
of crops taken in the district as well as the performance of various 
agricultural operations. The extent and spacing of rainfall perhaps 
explain the difiFerent culturable practices obtained in varying degrees 
between the regions. The rainfall varies in different parts of the 
district, depending upon their nearness or otherwise to the mountains. 
Thus, the western part has a high rainfall on account of its moun¬ 
tainous topography, while the eastern part of the district has a low 
rainfall. The rainfall commences in the month of April and continues 
till the end of September. However, the precipitation of monsoons 
proper begins by the end of the first week of June. The average 
rainfall for the district as a whole except Mahabaleshwar taluka 
comes to about 33", whereas for Mahabaleshwar taluka, the average 
is about 260". Usually sowings are completed during the first and 
the second weeks of June. In November-December there is a shower 
known as Mango-sliower which is beneficial to the agriculturist for 
his rahi crops. 
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Due to marked variations in the rainfall from year to year, it is 
difficult to divide the district into .suitable zones. However, the rain¬ 
fall returns for a series of years justify the division of the district into 
three zones as indicated below 


(1) Paddy zone comprising Mahabaleshwar, western parts of 
Jaoli, Wai, Patan and Satiira talukas and Khandala peta, having 
tm annual average rainfall of about 125". 


(2) Jowar zone comprising eastern parts of Jaoli, Wai, Satara, 
Patan, Karad and Koregaon talukas and Khandala peta having 
an annual average rainfall of about 25". 

(3) Bajra zone comprising eastern part of Man and Phaltan 
talukas and Khandala peta having an annual average rainfall of 
about 20". 


Agricultural All cultivable land in Satara district comes under the category of 
Seasons. jirayat or dry crop land, its further classification being dependent 
upon the pattern of crops grown vis-a-vis the monsoons. Thus, the 
early monsoon crops are called kharif crops and the late monsoon 
crops, rabi crops. The kharif crops are brought to maturity by the 
showers of south-west monsoon, whereas rabi crops depend upon dew, 
irrigation and the occasional fair weather showers between Novem¬ 
ber and March. 

The kharif season which commences in Junc-July and terminates 
in September-October gets its rainfall primarily from the south-west 
monsoon and from the occasional ante-monsoon showers in May. 
Usually, kharif crops are sowm from the first week of June to mid- 
July and harvested in mid-September and sometimes even up to the 
end of November. The sowing and reaping of these crops roughly 
coincide with the commencement and tennination of the monsoon. 
Rabi season commences from the middle of October and terminates 
in mid-February or in the first week of March. Rabi crops are taken 
with the help of irrigation and occasional fair weather showers due 
in November. Sowing of rabi crops generally takes place in Novem¬ 
ber, whereas they are harvested in March. These are grown in low- 
lying areas where water or sufficient moisture is available from 
within the sub-soil, as rainfall received in this season from the north¬ 
east monsoon is very scanty. Though a line of demarcation cannot 
be drawn between kharif and rabi crops, broadly speaking, crops 
grown in kharif season and known as kharif crops comprise, in a great 
part, cereals such as bhat (paddy) na^U or nachni (ragi), bajra, 
maize, vart and rala, while those taken in the rabi season and known 
as rabi crops include wheat and pulses like val, mug (green gram) 
and tur among others. Of course, there are some crops like jowai 
which can be taken both as kharif crops or rabi crops and thi.i 
mainly depends upon the system of crop rotation followed by the 
cultivators having regard to the type of the soil, climatic conditions 
yield of die crop and the expenses to be incurred, etc. 
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The soils of the Satara district fall under the Deccan trap. As in 
other parts of the Deccan, the hills in this district are composed of 
soft layers of amygdaloidal trap, occasionally separated by hard 
basalt and capped by laterite or iron clay. The soils of the district 
fall under following three main categories 

(a) Medium black to deep black soils on the plane lands. 

(b) Lighter soils on slopes and in the eastern part of the 
district. 

(c) Laterite soils in the hilly region on thr; western side and on 
the small hillock on the eastern side. 

These are found along the belts of the rivers Krishna and Koyna, 
the breadth of the belts varying with the bed of the rivers. They 
are brownish to dark brown in colour. The broadest of the belts 
is to be found along the Krishna valley, which yields the best garden 
crops of the district. The chemical analysis of the soil shows that 
the soil is rich in lime. At certain places like Phaltan, a elear band 
of lime is found at a depth of a few feet in the soil. The soil is 
fertile and under proper irrigation and careful management yields 
substantially. The nitrogen content of the soil is fairly good and the 
organic matter content of the soil is high. The soil is rich in its clay 
content and colloidal complex is fully saturated with exchangeable 
bases. This is due to dry spell of monsoon. The soil, if not well 
looked after, gives rise to alkalisation which results in salty patches. 
Such salty patches are observed in the southcan part of Phaltan taluka. 
Medium black soil is also to be found in Koregaon, western part of 
Vaduj, Khandala taluka and in the northern part of the Phaltan taluka 
along the Nira river. 

The soils in the eastern part of the taluka are deep to medium 
black. The rainfall in this area varies betv'Cen 30" and 40". Crops 
like groundnut, wheat, jowar (rabi) and, at certain places, where 
irrigation facilities are available, sugar-cane and turmeric are 
"aken. 

Light soil of the district is locally known as malran or inurum m-al 
md is brown in colour. These are hard and rocky and are com- 
nonly found in the planes on the eastern side. These ai'e also to 
bo found on the slope.s of the hillocks situated in the eastern side. 
These soils are well-drained, light in nature and sandy loam in 
exture. They are rich in lime but shallow in depth. The chemi¬ 
cal analysis of the soil indicates that they are d^cient in fertility 
constitutents like nitrogen, organic carbon, phosphorus. However, 
he potash contents of the soils are fairly high. The clay complex 
)f the soils is poor in exchangeable bases. Therefore, the soils in 
his category yield good produce only if bulky manures and heavy 
ertilisers are applied and proper irrigation is provided. At certain 
daces, where suflBcient water is available, paddy crop is also taken. 
However, the soil is hetter suited for bajra. 

Laterite .soils are red in colour and are mainly found in Mahabale- 
hwai- hills and along the whole mountain range comprising the 
entire Koyna valley. On account of the red colour of the soil, they 
Vf 5730-17 
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are locally known as tambad mail. At certain places blending ol 
the black soils with laterite or red soils has taken place. Soils oi 
this type are located at the heads of the rivers. On the top of the 
hills where water cannot be confined, these soils are used for kurnr, 
cultivation or “wood ash” tillage. 

On account of heavy rainfall in this region, these soils are subjected 
to heavy leaching and a high degree of erosion. As a result of this, 
all the soluble salts get leached out leaving behind sesqui-oxides, 
The reason for the red colour of the soil is the high content of Iron 
Oxides in the sesqui-oxides of these soils. The depth of the soil varie; 
from 1' to 10'. The chemical analysis of these soils indicates tha 
they are rich in clay and clay-loam in texture. However, as the soih 
are subjected to heavy leaching, the colloidal complex of the cla> 
of these soils gets unsaturated of the exchangeable bases and thus 
the soils become acidic. They are rich in nitrogen but poor in organic 
matter except in the soils of deep forest region. The ratio of carbot 
to nitrogen is fairly wide and varies between 1 : 10 and 1: 20. The 
main crops taken on them consist of the hill millets like ragi, mri, 
nachni and sava. At certain places, rice is taken by adopting the 
kumri cultivation. At places with high altitudes, especially arounc; 
Mahabaleshwar, fruits like strawberries, goose-berries which require 
cold climate are grown. 

The general analysis of the typical soils of the district is given in 
the table below 

TABLE No. 3. 

Chemical analysis of the Soils in Satara District. 


Name of the soil. 

Medium black to 
Deep black. 

Light. 

Laterite. 

Colour 

Brownish to Dark 

Brown 

Dark reddish ti 


brown. 


Yellowish red. 

Depth 

3' to 5' 

upto r 

r -10' 


Per cent, on oven dry matter. 


Moisture ., 

5.0to6.0 

6.0to7.0 

6.0 to 8.0. 

Calcium carbonate 

10.0tol2.0 .. 

6.0 to 7.0 

Nil. 

Sand (coarse and fine) .. 

28.0 to 32.0 

47.0 to 50.0 

30.0 to 40.0. 

Clay 

37.0 to 45,0 

10.0tol5.0 .. 

40.0 to 50.0. 

Silt 

5.0 to 10.0 

23.0to28.0 

20.0 to 30.0. 

Textural class 

Sandy to clay loam 

Sandy to sandy. 

Clay to clay loam 



loam. 


Total Soluble salts 

0.06 to 0.08 

0.03 to 0,05 .. 

0.025 to 0.04. 

Organic carbon 

1.10to2.0 

0.6tol.0 

1.5 to 4.0, 

Nitrogen total 

0.06 to 0.08 .. 

0.04 to 0.06 .. 

0.15 to 0.20. 

Carbon Nitrogen ratio. 

1:15 to 1:25 

1:12 to 1:15 ,. 

1:10 to 1:20. 

PH value .. 

8.0 to 8.5 

7,0to7.5 

4.0 to 5.8. 


Milligrams per cent, on oven dry matter. 

Avail P205 

10.0tol5.0 

4.0 to 06.0 

5.0 to 10.0. 

Avail K20 

20.0 to 25.0 .. 

30.0 to 35.0 .. 

4.0 to 10.0. 


Milliequivalent per cent, on oven dry matter. 

Exchangeable Ca 

4.0to7,0 

3.0to4.0 

7.0tO 18.0. 

Exchangeable Mg 

6.0 to 9.0 

6.0to8.0 

3.0to4,0. 

Exchangeable Na-t-K .. 

2.0to4.0 

1.0to2.0 

1.0to3.0. 

Exchangeable H 



5.0to 8.0. 

Total exchangeable bases. 

S.Otold.O 

10.0 to 14.0 . 

ll.Oto 25.0, 

Base exchangeable capa- 

8.0 to 20.0 

10.0 to 14.0 

15.0to30.0 

city. 
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The soils of the district are also classified, on the basis of crops 
taken, into the following three zones i— 

(1) Paddy zone comprising Mahabaleshwar, western parts of 
Jaoli, Wai, Khandala, Patan, and Satara talukas. The area under 
this zone measured about 1,07,000 acres in 1956-57. The soils in 
this zone are laterite, and mostly light with a depth varying 
between 3' and 6'. 
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(2) Jbwar zone comprising eastern parts of Jaoli, Wai, Khandala, 
Satara, Patan, Karad and Koregaon talukas. The area under this 
zone measured about 14,35,000 acres in 1956 57. 

(3) Bajri zone comprising Khatav, Man, Phaltan and eastern 
part of Khandala talukas. The area under this zone measured 
10,63,500 acres. 


The total geographical area of the district in 1956-57 was 
26,07,378 acres. The whole of the district lies on the eastern side 
if the Sahyadri range. It more or less presents a hilly topography, 
larticularly its western part, comprising Jaoli, Mahabaleshwar and 
Wai talukas and Khandala peta. 

The following table gives a statement of cultivated and unculti¬ 
vated area in Satara district during the year 1956-57 


Land 

Utilisation, 


Cultivated and 
Uncultivated 
Area. 


Vf 5730-17a 
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The percentage of cultivated area to total area in the district a: 
a whole amounted to 71-8, but it varied from taluka to taluka, 
the highest percentage bemg 81-8 in Phaltan taluka and the lowesi 
being 18-6 in Mahabaleshwar taluka. 

The cultivated area in Satara district falls under two major heads,. 
prayat and bagayat. The jirayat land which formed 90-4 pei 
cent, of the total cultivated area is cropped only once with the help 
of rain water, while the bagayat land which formed 9-6 per cent, ol 
the total cultivated area is cropped with the help of irrigation. 
This only indicates the greater dependence of agriculture 
on monsoons. 


Forest Area. The forest area in the district falls under two categories, Reserved 
and Protected. The major portion of this area is in charge of the 
Forest Department and the rest in charge of the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment. The table below shows the distribution of forest area under 
the two departments in 1957-58. 



DisTHiBxmoN (taluka-wise) of Forest Abea in Sataha District , 1957-58. 
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The " wood ash tillage ”, tliat is, the oeeusioual cultivatioii ol 
forest areas after burning the shrubs and grass thereon was a unique 
feature of the disbict during the days of the compilation of the last 
Gazetteei'. This is known as kiiniri cultivation and the practice is 
stiU followed in the hOly tracts. How'cvcr, it does not obtain in forest 
areas in charge of Forest Department. The principal forest produce 
of the areas in charge of the Forest Department comprised timber, 
charcoal and firewood, whereas mention may be made of grass, 
liirda, shikekai, aiyta and Imiburni leaves as chief minor products. 
The outturn of major forest produce amounted to 2,39,263 cubic 
feet in 1957-58, which fetched Rs. 91,024. Since almost all the major 
forest produce was consumed in the Satma Forest Division, notliing 
could be exported. Besides tlie chief minor products mentioned 
above, minor forest produce also comprised bamboos, fibres, flassin, 
fodder and grass, incense and perfumed wood, dyestuffs, vegetable 
oil and oil seeds. The value of minor forest produce of the Satara 
Forest Division, amounted to Rs. 77,.582* in 1957-58. 

The gross cropped area of tlie district in 1958-59, has been recorded 
as 17,93,506 acres, of which the area cropped more than once amounted 
to 1,28,827 acres, the net cropped area being 16,64,679 acres. The 
following two tables reveal the taluka-wise distribution of kharif and 
rabi food and non-food crops in 1958-59 and taluka-wise acreage 
under different crops in 1956-57, respectively. 


“ Till' iiinouiit ielati*s to minor forest produei; of Satara and Saiigli districts. 
As the sale is done range-wis'e as a unit, no separate figure relating to minor 
forest produce of Satara district, could be furnished. 



DrsTKCBUTiON OF Ckopped Abea ( taluka-wise ) IN Satara District, 1958-39. 
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It is evident from Table No. 6 that Satara district is mainly 
a food-grain producing area. The main food-crops of the district 
are jowar, bajra and rice among cereals, gram and tur among pulses, 
fruits and vegetables, sugar-cane and condiments and spices. Four 
talukas, viz., Khatav, Man, Phaltan and Koregaon together accounted 
for 7,29,593 acres or more than 50 per cent, of the gross area under 
food crops, Khatav taluka alone claiming the highest area in the 
district, viz., 2,28,874 acres. 

The main non-food crops are groundnut and safflower among oil¬ 
seeds and fodder. Tobacco, betel-leaves, cotton and other fibres are 
grown almost on a negligible scale. The following table gives compa¬ 
rative figures of acreage under different crops in 1951-52 and 1956-57 
in Satara district 
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TABLE No. 8. 

Ahea under Different Chops in Satara District, 1951-52 & 1956-57. 


(Figures in hundred acres). 


Crops. 



1951-52 

1956-57 

Cereals** — 

Rice 

, * 

* • 

517 

574 

Wheat 

« • 

• • 

226 

332 

Bajra 


• • 

3,945 

4,028 

Jowar 


f • 

4,589 

4,975 

Ragi 

. . 

> • 

335 

352 

Vari 


• • 

178 

122 

Maize 



50 

40 

Sava 



.. 

34 

Barli 


• • 

10 

13 

Indian millets 



48 

Kodia 



1 

Ifi 

Little millets 



2 

5 

Italian millets 




13 

Other grains 



11 

21 


Total 


9,912 

10,525 

Pulses* ~ 

Gram 



378 

441 

Tur 

. , 


190 

205 

Watana 



9 

12 

Mug 



88 

103 

Masur 




1 

Black gram 



258 

269 

Horse gram 



178 

141 

Math 



479 

487 

Val 



13 

14 

Chavli 



34 

30 

Other pulses 



106 

149 


Total 

Continued 

on 

1,733 

next page. 

1,852 
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(Figures 

in liundred Acie.s). 

Crops. 


1951-52 

1956-57 

Oil-seedsf — 

Edible — 

Groundnut 


1,330 

1,424 

Sesamuin 


1 

2 

Safflower 


192 

208 

Others 

. • 

2 

5 

Total 

. . 

1,525 

1,639 

Non-edible — 

Linseed 


3 

8 

Niger 


33 

25 

Others 

• • 

20 

,. 

Total 

. 4 

56 

33 

Grand total 

. . 

1,581 

J,672 

Drugs and narcoticsf — 

Tobacco 


18 

26 

betel-leaves 

. . 

3 

4 

Total 


21 

30 

Condiments and spices®— 

Ginger 


1 

4 

Chillies 


61 

61 

Turmeric 


44 

45 

Coriander 


49 

66 

Garlic 


1 

4 

Others 


21 

2 

Total 


177 

182 

Fibrest — 

Cotton 

• • 

6 

38 

Jute 

• 

• • 

5 

Deccan hemp 


7 

2 

Sann-hemp (Bombay hemp). 

7 

7 

Total 

. , 

20 

52 

Emits and Vegetables® — 


ief2 

223 

Fodder eropsf 

» - 

3,624 

3,411 

Sugar-cane* 


125 

140 

Total 

Food crops 

• *1 

12,109 

12,922 

Noji-food crops 


5,246 

5,165 

Grand total 


17,355 

18,087 

* Included in food 

crops. 


1 Included in 

non-: 

bod crops. 
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The size of holdings is bound to dilfer between any two districts 
as well as between talukas of the district due to a number of factors. 
However, the plot of land available for cultivation and number of 
persons entitled to share in it are of greater importance among them 
since they have a direct bearing on the problem. Tire number of 
persons entitled to share in a plot of land mainly depends upon the 
system of land tenure prevalent in the district. The customary laws 
of inheritance and succession jue also partly responsible for the 
small siz(^ of holdings, through the sub-division and fragmentation of 
holding. The average size of holding was the smallest in Mahabale- 
shwar taluka at 0-93 acre, whereas it was the biggest in Man taluka 
at 18'63 acres. The comparative position of the average size of 
holding in all the talukas of the clistriot was as under 
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Taluka or peta. 


Size of holding in 
acres. 

Man 


lS-63 

Khatav 


13-91 

Phaltan 


12-78 

Koregaon 


11-97 

Karad 


10-90 

Satara 


7-60 

Patan 


7-29 

Jaoli 


7-08 

Wai 


4-78 

Khandala 


4-13 

Mahabale.shwar .. 


0-9.3 


The holdings in the district are divided into three classes A, B 
md C. Class A comprises persons who cultivate land by themselves 
vith or without the help of hired labour; class B consists of those 
vho do not cultivate laud by themselves but supervise and direct 
:nltivation by farm .s(;jvants or labourers; while class C comprises 
hose persons who iwcive rent but do not participate directly or 
ndirectly in cultivation. Each class is fnrtlier sub-divided into 
:halsa lauds and inam lauds. Broadly speaking, persons in the first 
wo classes can be styled as agriculturists, while those in the la.st 
lass can be described as non-agriculturists. The following quin- 
[uennial statement of holdings in Satara district, in 1952-53, gives 
ai idea of the distribution of khalsa and inam lands among the 
lolders in relation to various magnitude groups 
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Hie taluka-wise distribution of khalsa and inam rayatwari area among holders of Class A, B and C is indicated in 
e following table 
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Quinquennial Statement of Holdings (taluka-wise) in Government Rayatwabi Area in Satara District, 
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One of the main reasons for the low productivity of agriculture 
Is the fragmentation of land holdings. Owing to the pressure of 
population on land and the customary laws of inheritance and 
succession, the cultivable land in the district has come to- be divided 
and sub-divided into' small fragments which prevent its econoipic 
cultivation. The problem is further aggravated by the fact that 
these fragments are not only small in size but are scattered all over. 
The cultivator has, therefore, to take his bullocks and implements 
from one plot of land to another which involves waste of time and 
labour. This also renders difficult cai'eful watch over the crop. 
Moreover, unnecessary disputes over boundaries breed ill-feeling and 
involve litigation. The size of holdings is at times so small that 
it is extremely difficult tO' carry out any permanent improvements 
io the land with the result that many a time they are neglected and 
ire allowed to lie idle or fallow. It was, therefore, necessary to 
oring the scattered holdings together into compact blocks with a view 
:o improving agriculture and establishing, as far as possible, economic 
inits of cultivation. To ensure the overall succ-ess of such a measure 
t was also essential to take simultaneous steps to prevent further 
iub-division as well as fragmentation of the existing plots of land. 
The Government passed an. enactment entitled “ Prevention of 
Fragmentation and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947”, to deal 
jfFectively with the situation. 

The Act provides for prevention of fragmentation and consolida- 
;ion of holdings. For this purpose it deals with determination of 
ocal standard areas and treatment of fragments, procedure for con- 
iolidation, and lastly, with the effect of consolidation proceedings, 
consolidation of holdings, etc. Its first part aims at putting an end 
:o fragmentation of land any further. A fragment means a plot of 
and of less extent than the appropriate standard area determined 
rnder the Act. A standard area in respect of any class of land means 
he area which the Government may from time to time determine 
as the minimum area necessary for remunerative cultivation in any 
particular local area. In its latter part, it deals with consolidation 
if holdings which means amalgamation and where necessary, redistri¬ 
bution of holdings or portions thereof, in any village, mahal or taluka 
or any part thereof, so as to reduce the number of plots in holdings. 
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The Act authorises the State Government to settle provisionally, 
:'or any class of land in any local area, the standard area, i.e., the 
ninimum area that can be cultivated profitably as a separate plot. 
This is done after holding such enquiry as is deemed fit and after 
consulting the District Advisory Committee set up for the pui-pose. 
The provisionally settled areas are published in the official gazette 
vith a view to inviting objections, if any, from the persons con- 
:emed. The Government takes into account whatever objections 
ire received within three months of the publication of the provi¬ 
sionally settled minimum areas and then determines the standard 
irea for each class of land in a local area. The Act prescribes that 
Vf .'bTSO-lSrt 
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fragments must lie entered in the lU cord of Rights and other village 
records and notices must be given to all persons and interests in 
the lands concerned. After the issue of such notices the transfer of 
the fragment is prohibited unless this transfer proposes to merge such 
a fragment in a contiguous survey number or in a recognised sub¬ 
division thereof. The fragment liolder and his heir can cultivate 
and inherit the fragment; but, if at any time its owner wants to 
sell or lease it, it must be sold or leased to a contiguous holder who 
can merge it with his field. The Act provides that no land shall be 
transferred or partitioned so as to create a fragment and that transfer 
or partition of any land contrary to the provisions of the Act is 
deemed void and the owner of such land is liable to piiy fine not 
exceeding Rs. 250. In case the contiguous holder is unwilling tc 
purchase the fragment or purposely makes a low bid, the Govern¬ 
ment can purchase it on payment of compensation payable under 
the provisions of the Land Acquisition Act, 1894. It is pertinent to 
note in this connection that even in executing the decrees of Civil 
Courts, no partition or separation of a share resulting in the creation 
of a fragment is allowed. Similarly, the Act also prohibits the 
Government or a local body from acipiiring or selling the land in 
a manner which will leave a fragment. 

Thus, the edifice of the entire scheme of prevention of fragment.' 
hinges on the determination of the standard area by the Govern¬ 
ment. The fixation of the standard area is based on the economic 
size of the plot and not of a holding, which may be composed ol 
several plots. 

Naturally, such standard area pools together uneconomic fragments 
so as to form an efficient and economic unit of cultivation. The 
standard area at different place's may vary in accordance with 
differences in the fertility of the soil, the cost of cultivation, etc.* 

“The following figures indicate standard areas applicable in Satara 
District 


Taluka. Dry crop. Bagayat. Rice. 


Jaoli 

Karad 

Khandala 

Khatav 

Koregaon 

Mahabaleshwar 

Man 

Patan 

Phaltan 

Satara 

Wal 


A. g. 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 


A. g. 

1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 


A. g. 

0 20 
0 20 
0 20 
0 20 
0 20 
0 20 
0 20 
0 20 
0 20 
0 20 
0 20 
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The Act provides for the consolidation of holdings into compact 
1>locks. This process is bound to work slowly, as it involves a series 
of problems before the scheme is successfully implemented. To 
mention only a few, field inspection and valuation of all scattered 
holdings and their re-distribution in such a manner as to ensure to 
the persons concerned a fair deal are some of the important as well as 
intricate problems. The basic principle implied in the scheme is 
that re-distribution of land is made within the existing proprietary 
rights and that in the process of exchange everybody should get land 
of the same value and of equal productivity. For this purpose, lands 
of equal fertility and out-turn are chosen for an exchange. But where 
this is not feasible, compensation has to be paid to the cultivator 
parting with a better plot of land. The amount of comptmsation is 
determined in accordance with the provision of the Land Acquisition 
Act, 1894, and is recoverable from the other party receiving the better 
plot of land. Every owner to whom a holding is allotted is given the 
same rights in holding and encumbrances like a lease, mortgage, 
debts, etc. are transferred to the new holding. In the process of 
consolidation the interests of the tenants are sought to be so safe¬ 
guarded that no person is deprived of his land or of his tenancy. 
The cost of consolidation is entirely bf)rne by the Government. No 
charge or fee is levied on the holders affected by the scheme. 

In the initial stages the progress of the work was slow, as numerous 
legal and practical difficulties were encountered and had to I>e solved. 
The success of the scheme depended upon the extent of co-opera¬ 
tion extended by the people which was much less on account of 
their prejudices and reluc'tance to exchange their ancestral lands. 
Incorrect entries in the Record of Rights was also a factor responsible 
for impeding the progress of the scheme. The work of drafting 
or devising such a scheme as will be in conformity with the various 
provisions and objectives of the Act and as will be agreeable to all 
the cultivators concerned is really a stupendous task. However, it 
is a welcome feature that with the passage of time and with the 
actual implementation of some of the schemes, the work of consoli¬ 
dation is registering a satisfactory progress. The cultivators are 
gradually taking more interest in the progress of the scheme in as 
much as they seem to have realised its benefits. The work of con¬ 
solidation was in progress, in June 1960, in Koregaon, Satara, Wai 
and Karad talukas and in Khandala peta. It covered 177 villages. 
However, one c-onfinned scheme was pending an execution. The 
overall picture of the consolidation-work carried out in the district 
till the end of July 1960, is outlined in the following figures 
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Progress of 
consolidation 
Sclieme. 


Number of Villages 

Area 

consolidated 
in acres 

Number of 
holdings 
involved 

Number of 
landholders 
involved 

Number of 
blocks 
formed 

51 

88,025 

76,449 

16,106 

37,326 

43 

75,632 

64,450 

13,537 

31,069 

42 

73,320 

61,311 

13,018 

29,501 

9 

21,099 

N.A. 

3,964 

N.A, 

Total 145 

2,58,076 

2,02,210 

46,625 

97,896 
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Factors like increasing pressure of population on land, inequitablt 
distribution of land, uneconomic size of holding, acute fragmenta 
tion and sub-division of land, low productivity of the soil, primitivi 
methods of cultivation, illiteracy of the fanners, meagre resources o 
the cultivators, etc., prove to be stumbling blocks in the implemen 
tation of plans for a progressive agricultural economy. In thi: 
context co-operative farming is likely to play a significant role 
because it aims at ensuring economic cultivation of plots of lant 
and at stepping up, agricultural production. It is thereby expectsc 
to overcome most of the handicaps which have been hampering thf 
progress of agriculture. Co-operative ftupiing implies pooling o 
small plots of land and their joint management. Through the adop 
tion of co-operative fanning, the agriculturist can readily increase th< 
size of the unit of cultivation and derive all advantages accruing fron 
the large-scale farming. For instance, the farmer would be abli 
to strengthen his source of credit, purchase and use modem machiner 
and costly farm eijuipmimt, effect efficient division of labour, providi 
irrigation, undertake measures for the permanent development o 
land, and finally, to sell his produce advantageously, which it woulc 
be beyond the capacity of an individual farmer to achieve. Thi 
cultivator derives these various benefits by becoming a member o 
the co-operative farming society which gives financial and othe 
assistance and caters to the needs of its members with a view h 
ensuring their well being and the overall progress of the co-operativi 
society itself. There arc three kinds of co-operative farming societie 
which are separately described in the following paragraphs 

(i) Better Farming Societies.—The main object of these societie 
is to hold demonstrations and to popularise improved methods o 
cultivation. The members undertake to adopt improved method 
of farming failing which they are liable to pay a fine prescribec 
by the society at its general body meeting. Better farming 
societies for special purposes such as fodder storage, cattle breed 
ing and consolidation of holdings are also formed where the pro 
motion of these activities is urgent or where the conditions an 
suitable. Use of improved seeds, manures and implements is fhi 
most common activity undertaken by these societies. A numbe 
of ancillary objects like collective purchase of occupational requi 
sites, disposal of farm produce at remunerative prices, etc., alsc 
find place in their bye-laws. However, it is found that the act! 
vities pursued by these societies could be better performed b^ 
multi-purpose societies which are becoming wide-spread anc 
favourite in the rural areas. It has been the policy of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture to encourage the formation and growth o 
multi-purpose societies and to merge Better Farming Societies intc 
multi-purpose ones except when they agree to undertake a specifi< 
scheme such as development of land, improvement in the method: 
of cultivation, etc. 

(ii) Co-operative Joint Farming Societies.—This type of sodeb 
envisages pooling of land belonging to small owners whose indi 
vidual holdings disallow economic and efficient cultivation of land 
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Members work on the pooled land in accordance with the direc- CHAPTER 4. 
tions of an Elected Committee. They work jointly on the farm and ^g,.icuit7re and 
receive wages for their labour. The ownership of each member irrigation, 
in his holding is recognised by payment of dividend or rent in Co-operative 

proportion to the value of the land. Farming. 

Co-operative Joint 

The produce is stockpiled as well as disposed of collectively. Farming 
The proceeds arc applied for (a) meeting all expenses of cultiva¬ 
tion including payment for the use of land, wages and cost of 
management; (b) defraying other charges such as interest on 
borrowings, depreciation of wasting assets, previous losses, and 
(c) making provision for reserves and other funds, if any. The 
residue is then shared by members in proportion to the wages 
eai'ned by each after utilising a part thereof towards the pay¬ 
ment of bonus to the salaried staff. The usual functions of this 
type of society are ; planning of crop programme, joint purchase 
of farm requisites, collective sale of farm produce at fair prices, 
raising of funds for the improvement of land on the security of 
lands, crops and other moveable as well as immoveable assets of 
the society, purchase of machinery, payment of operational 
expenses and several other activities calculated to promote deve¬ 
lopment of agriculture in particular and well-being of rural com¬ 
munity in general. 

(Hi) Co-operative Collective Fanning Societies.—These are 
formed only when it is possible to acijuire large areas of land on 
lease either from landlords or from the Government. In this form of 
society, the society owns lands on leasehold or freehold, the land 
is cultivated jointly by all members, the produce is raised collec¬ 
tively and sold collectively and, finally, the proceeds are distributed 
among members in proportion to their wages which may include 
remuneration for personal labour rendered with or without their 
farm equipment. It will be seen that there is a greater 
degree of resemblance between these and the Co-operative Fann¬ 
ing Societies. However, there is one fundamental difference, viz,, 
the members of the Co-operative Collective Farming Society belong 
to the class of landless labourers who do not enjoy any ownership 
or proprietary rights in land. As against this, members of the 
Co-operative Joint Farming Society, individually o\A'n a plot of 
hind and continue to enjoy ownership or proprietary interest even 
after the formation of the society and pooling together of plots of 
land takes place. Tlie most important benefit derived by the 
members of Co-operative Collective Farming Societies, is that they 
are assured of employment and means of subsistence. 


Co-operativo 

Collective 

Fanning 

Societies. 


Besides these three types of societies, there are Co-operative Lift 
Irrigation Societies in the district, whose account is given sepa¬ 
rately in section on “Irrigation ”. The position of Collective Farm¬ 
ing, Joint Farming and Better Fanning Societies in the district 
till 31st March 1959, is summarised in the following table. 
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Loans sanctioned and disbursed by Govern- Finances in rupees. 
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There were six Collective Farming Societies of which four were 
located in Man taluka and one each in Mahabaleshwar and Phaltan 
talukas. In 19S9, they had a total of 1,020 members. Working hands 
immbered 510 including 456 males and 54 females. Of them landless 
labourers numbered 96, and land-owners, 414. Financial assistance 
sanctioned and disbursed by Government till 31st March 1959, 
amounted to Rs. 86,592, consisting of loans worth Rs. 63,750; sub¬ 
sidies worth Rs. 12,842 and contribution to share capital worth 
Rs. 10,000. Their financial structure was composed of share capital 
Rs. 27,300; working capital Rs. 2,13,005 and reserves Rs. 13,913, thus 
aggregating to Rs. 2,54,218. They had land measuring 5,360 acres 
in their possession of which 2,094 acres were brought under cultiva¬ 
tion. All this land was acquired on lease from the Government. Of 
the sik societic,s, two in Man taluka and one in Koregaon taluka 
earned profits of Rs. 2,022, Rs. 710 and Rs. 138, respectively and fell 
under Class B in the audit classification. The two societies, one in 
Mahabaleshwar taluka and the other in Phaltan taluka incurred losses 
worth Rs. 366 and Rs. 21,902, respectively. The former belonged 
to the Class B, and the latter to the Class C in the audit classifica¬ 
tion. One society in Man taluka neither earned any profit noi 
suffered any loss till 30th May 1958 and belonged to the Class B. 

There was only one Joint Fanning Society in Koregaon taluka 
having a total membership of 42 persons. Of them, working males 
numbered 21 including 2 landless labourers and 19 land-owners, 
The financial assistance sanctioned and disbursed by the Governmeni 
till 31st March 1959, amounted to Rs. 6,500 consisting of loans wortl: 
Rs, 5,500 and subsidies Rs. 1,000. Its finances were composed ol 
share capital Rs. 6,.300, working capital Rs. 25.200 and reserves 
Rs. 26, thus aggregating to Rs. 31,526. It had 80 acres of Government 
land and 266 acres of private land in its possession, most of which 
was brought under cultivation. It neither earned any profit nor 
suffered any loss till 30th May 1958 and was given Class D in the 
audit classification. 

Of the four Better Farming Societies, one each was located iji Wai, 
Karad, Satara and Koregaon talukas. They had a total meinbershi]: 
of 266 working hands. Finances sanctioned and disbursed by thr 
Government till 31st March 1959, amounted to Rs. 35,000, in the forrr 
of loans. They were composed of share capital, Rs. 13,815 ; woi'kinc 
capital, Rs. 55,290; and reserves Rs. 767, thus aggregating tc 
Rs. 69,872. Of the four socidies, two neither earned any profit noi 
suffered any loss ; while the other two incurred a loss of Rs. 291 anc 
Rs. 3 respectively, till 30th May 1958. Only one of them belongec 
to the Class B, whereas the remaining others to the Class D in the 
audit classification. 

To sum up, only the Collective Farming Societies made somewhal 
satisfactory progress, whereas the Better Farming and the Joint Farm 
ing societies were all unable to do so on account of a number oJ 
handicaps like small membership, inaderpiate resources, lack o 
experienced and efficient personnel, etc., among others. 



The following table indicates talukawise acreage under cereals in Satara district in 1956-57 : 

TABLE No. 12. 

Aeea under Cereals (talxjka-wise) in Satar.a District, 1956-57. 
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Ricc! is talcen iincler a transplanted system in forty per cent, of the 
total area under this crop. In March or April, a plot is chosen for 
seed-bed citlter in the rice field itself or on higher ground close to 
the field and is ploughed and levelled. Six to eight gunthas are 
enough for raising seedlings sufficient for one acre of land. Seed¬ 
lings are generally grown by rah method in June. As a result of pro¬ 
paganda and demonstrations organiserl in the district to popularise 
the Japanese Method of paddy cultivation, rohhing is being replaced 
by the application of farm yard manure and fertilisers. Under this 
method an area of three or four gunthas is enough for raising seed¬ 
lings sufficient for one acre of land. The seed rate per acre has also 
been reduced from 60 lbs. or 80 lbs. to 20 lbs. or 25 lbs. In the ease 
of the drilled crop, the seed rate varies between 40 lbs. and 
60 lbs. per acre. In lieavy rainfall tracts it is drilled six inches apart: 
while in medium rainfall tracts it is drilled nine inches apart. 
According to local practice it is transplanted five or six inches apmt 
with ten to twelve seedlings per hill, while under improved method 
ti'ansplanting is done from nine to twelve inches apart with onl)' 
three or four seedlings per liill. 

In places where rice is transplanted, fields are carefully embankec 
so as to allow water to spread evenly in the field and to remain at 
a desirable depth. Such bunded rice fields are known as khachara 
In July when seedlings are from five to six inches high, they are 
cautiously pulled out, tied in small bundles and are taken anc 
planted by hand in the adjoining rice fields. This method of trans 
planting is quite expensive, as it involves considerable labour. The 
yield of rice depends as much upon the plentiful and constant suppl) 
of water as upon the character of the soil. Ripe paddy is harvested 
with sickle {vila) and stalks with ear-heads are stacked on tlic 
threshing floor. 

Generally light soils arc not manured. The method of quarter¬ 
ing sheep is followed, wherever possible, or alternatively, five oi 
six cart-loads of farm yurd manure is applied. In tracts with 
assured rainfall and medium soil, top dressing of groundnut cake 
or manure mixture at the rate of two bags (i.e. 320 lbs.) per acre 
is given in two doses. The first dose (about 240 lbs.) is given Ir 


Rice (Bhat) occupied the third place among the food crops of 
the State. Wann and moist climate is conducive to its abundant 
growth. Rice crop can stand higher temperature than other cereal 
crops tuid is grown in places having annual rainfall between 40 and 45 
inches and above. There are three ways of raising the rice crop, 
viz., (a) broadcasting, (b) drilling, and (c) transplanting. The 
adoption of a particular method depends largely upon the rainfall 
and soil conditions. In Satara district several varieties of rice such 
as chimamal, amhemohor, raibag, kolamha (fine), varangal, ashta 
(mid-fine), dodak and paini (both coarse) are grown. The total 
area under rice in the district in the year 1956-57 was 57,431 acres 
of which 22,066 acres and 11,882 acres were in Patan and Jaoli 
talukas, respectively. 
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TABLE No. .13. 

Area under and Outtitrn of Paddy in .S,\tara District 


Year, 

(1938-39 TO 1954-55). 

Aro.a in 

(Figures in 
hundreds). 
Out-turn 


acres. 

in tons. 

1938-39 

606 

219 

1939-40 

601 

233 

1940-41 

582 

242 

1941-42 

580 

234 

1942-43 

599 

233 

1943-44 

620 

258 

1944-45 

650 

226 

1945-46 

661 

230 

1946-47 

559 

202 

1947-48 

687 

239 

1948-49 

672 

149 

1949-50 

512 

155 

1950-51 

494 

140 

1951-52 

517 

147 

1952-53 

525 

126 

1953-54 

517 

139 

1954-55 

553 

185 


July, a week after transplanting. TJie second dose (about SO lbs,} 
is administered in August, a fortnight before flow'ering. No inter- 
culturing is undertaken in the case of locally transplanted crop. 

But in respect of drilled and broadcast rice, frequent weeding is 
necessary. Hence two hand-weedings and two or three inter- 
culturings are given. The early varietks mature in three and a half 
months, mid-late ones in four and a half months and late ones in 
fiv'e months since planting. They yield 14, 20 and 22 Bengali 
niaunds, respectively, as against 14 Bengali maunds of rice under 
local method. EK 70 has been introduced as an early variety for 
light soils, chimansal 30 and krishmsal-l have been introduced for 
medium soils and amhemolior 157 for low-lying heavy rainfall areas. 
The expenditure averages from Rs. 90 to Rs. 150, and the income 
from Rs. 150 to Rs, 2cS0, thereby halving a net margin fjf Rs. 60 to 
Rs. 130 per acre. 

The disease blast, w'hich causes damage to the crop, is controlled 
by treating the seed w'ith fungicides. Swarming caterpillars and stem 
borers, the important pests of the crop, are controlled by dusting tha 
crop with 50 per cent. Benzene hexachloride. The following table 
gic'cs the acreage under and outturn of rice during the period from 
ll938-,39 to 1954-55 
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Jowar is taken in khorif as well as in rabi seasons. Land is 
ploughed once in three years. But harrowing is done three or four 
times in a year. Kharif jowar is sown in June-July and rahi jowar 
in October-Noveniber. They are harvested in Oetober-November 
and February-March, respectively. Ten to twelve pounds of seed 
fsre sown per acre, in rows, 10 to 12 inches apart. After three weeks 
from sowing, two or three inter-culturings are given once in a fort¬ 
night. According to the Poona method, dibbling 18" X 18" or 
drilling 18" apart is done. The increase in yield resulting from this 
method ranges from fifty per cent, to cent per cent.* The average 
yield of kharif jowar per acre is 500 lbs. to 600 lbs. pf non-irrigated 
land and 1,000 lbs. to 1,200 lbs. of irrigated land. The correspond¬ 
ing figures for the rahi crop are 400 lbs. to 500 lbs. and 800 lbs. to 
1,000 lbs. per acre, respectively*. 

Stem-borer and grass hoppers are the two important pests and 
grain-smut is an important disease of the crop. The stems of jowar 
provide good fodder for the cattle. 

The following figures give on an average, the expenditure, gross 
income and net margin per acre under the cultivation of jowar 


Jowar (Jvari), Indian millet, is widely grown in the district. In 
1956-57, jowar under kharif and rahi cultivation occupied an area 
of 1,46,009 and 2,76,531 acres, respectively. Though it is taken 
throughout the district, its outturn is concentrated in Phaltan, Kore- 
gaon, Karad, Man, Satara and Wai talukas. It is taken as non- 
irrigated crop after groundnut and sometimes as an irrigated crop 
after chillies, etc. In both the cases no manuring is done to the 
crop, as the previous crops are adequately manured. Usually 
jowar is taken after early variety of groundnut, french beans, etc. 


Crop 

E.'cpenditure 

Income 

Profit 


Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Kharif jowar 

80-100 

160-270 

80-170 

Rabi jowar 

65-80 

200-250 

135-170 


Jowar flour is chiefly used in the preparatipn of a bread (bhakari) 
winch forms the most important item of diet over a large part of 
the State. The grain is much consumed as a popped corn {lahis). 
Lahis are prepared by parching or roasting the grain in a popper. 
The parched grain with salt, giil, chillies, etc. (as flavouring 
ingredients), is also made into special dishes. When in season, the 
jrarched unripe jowar lieacls form the popular preparation called 
‘ hurda The comparative position regarding the acreage under and 

* Argal and Mhamchtpuri ara the two main varieties of kharif jowar and Dagdi 
and Maldani of rahi jowar. The improved strain Maldani 35—1 has also been 
introduced in the district. 
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antturn of the crop during the period from 1938-39 to 1954-55, is 
set out in the following table. 

TABLE No. 14. 

Area under and Outturn of Jowar in Satara District 
(1938-39 to 1954-55). 
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JOWAH. 


(Figines in 
hundreds) 


Year. 



Area in 

Outturn 




acres. 

in tons. 

1938-39 



5617 

1169 

1939-40 



5480 

815 

1940-41 



5979 

1110 

1941-42 



6405 

1189 

1942-43 



5608 

1070 

1943-44 



5666 

1296 

1944-45 


• « 

5471 

894 

1945-46 



5691 

789 

1946-47 



5918 

753 

1947-48 


• • 

5326 

1040 

1948-49 


• r 

5605 

1035 

1949-50 


• • 

4678 

919 

1950-51 


* • 

4736 

635 

1951-52 


• « 

4589 

753 

1932-53 



5163 

657 

1953-54 



4982 

904 

1954-55 



4668 

1223 


Bajra (Bajri), spiked millet, stands second to jowar in importance Bajra. 
. a food crop. It recjuires moderately dry climate and light showers 
f rainfall with plenty of sunshine between the showers. The crop can 
row in regions having seven to forty inches of rainfall. 

/lierever rainfall is around ten inches, it should be well distributed 
v’cr the monsoon months. It is grown on a variety of soils rang- 
ig from light to medium types. Rain at the time of germination 
F the seed, flowering and harvesting is very harmful, as it affects 
le yield considerably. To avoid this, tlic crop is sown rather late 
e., between Jidy and mid-August. It is a khtirif crop, being sown 
little later and reaped a little earlier than jowar. Where irrigation 
icilities are available, it is taken as a hot season crop and sown in 
ebruary-March. 

The field is prepared by harrowing it twice or thrice in April-May, 
id once again, when the soil is sufficiently moistened by monsoon 
lin. If there are weeds, one ploughing, four to six inches deep, is 
quired. It is a finer grain than jowar and requires more careful 
:lage. The crop is usually sown in June-July and matures in Octo- 
;r-November. The crop is seldom watered or manured. However, 
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CHAPTEll 4. to increase the yield of the crop, five cart-loads of farm yard manure 
A ■cuit~re anti ap])lied per acre. Five to six lbs. of seed per acre are sown. 
Irrigation, '' inches apart between lines. Now-a-days distance ot 

Cereals. twelve inches is also maintained and thinning out at a distance of 

Bajha, four to five inches is practised. Bafri is always a mixed crop sown 

with mixtures of kulthi, matki, mug, and tur, etc., which are sown 
in every fourth or eighth line of the seed bed. When the crop is 
four to five feet high, the weeds and grass are cleared by means ol 
hand-weeding and inter-culturing. A timely rainfall in Augu.st 
favours the growth of bajra. 

Bajra occupied an area of 4,02,434 acres in 1956-57, and its pro 
duction was concentrated in Koregaon, Khandala, Phaltan, Man, anc 

Khatav talukas. Average yield of the crop is between 300 lbs. anc 

350 lbs. per acre. If improved methods are followed, the yielc5 
increases to 400-450 lbs. per acre. The expenditure averages Rs. 5f 
to Rs. 80, and the income, Rs. 100 to Rs. 2(X), thereby leaving a nei 
margin of Rs. 50 to Rs. 120 per acre. The blister beetle is av 
important insect pest affecting the crop. Gosavi and urgat are thi 
two main diseases which can be controlled by selection of seeds 
The comparative^ positijon regarding the acreage under and outturi 
of the crop duritig the period 1938-39 to 1954-55 is set out in the 
table below 

TABLE No. 15. 

Area under and Outtcjrn of Bajra in Satara Districtt 
(1938-39 TO 1954-55). 


Year. 

1938-39 



Area in 
acres. 

3708 

(Figures in 
hundreds) 

Outturn 
in tons, 

401 

1939-40 



3971 

428 

1940-41 



3672 

398 

1941-42 



3559 

432 

1942-43 



4450 

482 

1943-44 



4398 

533 

1944-45 



4017 

433 

1945-46 



3296 

181 

1946-47 



3477 

324 

1947-48 



4125 

444 

1948-49 



4069 

384 

1949-50 



3529 

439 

1950-51 



3701 

367 

1951-52 



3945 

437 

1952-53 



3571 

308 

1953-54 



3937 

345 

1954-55 



4181 

509 
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wheat (gahti), occupied in 1956-57, an area of 33,196 acres in the 
itrict. It is taken throughout the district. It requires dry and 
Id weather during the period of its growth. It is not as drought 
listant as jowar and requires more dependable supply of water, 
mce it is usually an irrigated crop and thrives well in black soils 
lied mena. The main local varieties in the district are khapli, pote 
d shet-gahu. However, these are being replaced by variety 
nphad. Irrigated varieties (khapli and bami) are sown late In 
;tober. As both these are susceptible to stem rust, they are being 
alaced by kenphad 25. The number of ploughings and harrow- 
rs given to the crop, varies from district to district. However, as 
general rule, the soil is ploughed six or seven inches deep at the 
mmencement of rain, followed by frequent harrowings which 
ppress the growth of weeds and allow thorough absorption of rain 
iter and prevent loss of water due to evaporation. If available, 
ur to ten cart-loads of well-decayed farmyard manure is applied. 
1 irrigated crop is necessarily manured at the rate of 10-15 cart- 
ads of farmyard manure per acre, or alternatively, five to ten 
rt-Ioads of farmyard manure together with 100 lbs. of ammonium 
ilphate is given. Sowing is done from the first week of October 
the middle of November, with 12" to 18" distance between the 
ws. In some places sowing is done cross-wise. Seed rate per acre 
iries from 40 lbs. to 50 lbs. for dry crop and from 60 lbs. to 80 lbs. 
r an irrigated crop. Planking after sowing is advisable as it helps 
tisfactory germination of the seed. 

The crop requires four or five months to mature since sowing and 
ready for harvest by middle of February or March. The average 
ield per acre of dry crop varies from 350 lbs. to 400 lbs. The yield 
Br acre in the case of irrigated crop ranges between 800 lbs. a^pd 
000 lbs. The expenditure averages Its. 90-130, and income 
s. 300-450, thereby leaving a net margin of Rs. 210-320. The grain 
more nutritive than jowar but the fodder is very poor. 

Rust, the main disease of the crop, is overcome by the use of 
esistant variety like kenphad — 25. The comparative position 
Bgarding the acreage under and outturn of the crop during the 
eriod 1938-39 to 1954-55, is given in the following table : — 

TABLE No. 16. 


Area under and Outturn of Wheat in Satara District 
(1938-39 TO 1954-55) 


Year, 


Area in 

Acres. 

(Figures in 
hundreds) 
Outturn 
in tons. 

1938-39 


585 

206 

1939-40 


549 

174 

1940-41 


512 

153 

1941-42 

Vf 5730-19 

* ♦ 

451 

130 
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TABLE No. l6—contd. 


Year. 


Area in 

Acres. 

Outturn 

in Tons. 

1942-43 


.. 389 

130 

1943-44 


439 

110 

194445 


429 

109 

1945-46 


296 

69 

1946-47 


.. 420 

42 

1947-48 


377 

111 

1948-49 


353 

96 

1949-50 


244 

64 

1950-51 


248 

82 

1951-52 


226 

45 

1952-53 


210 

50 

1953-54 


254 

59 

1954-55 


261 

89 


Maize (maka), occupied 3,999 acres in the district in 1956-£ 
Its outturn is concentrated in Kirrad and Patan talukas, coverii 
an area of 1,578 and 1,443 acres, respectively. It is taken mosi 
as a fodder crop and is generally sown in irrigated tracts in Jui 
and harvested in September. Sometimes, it is sown in Februa 
and harvested in May. It requires black and fertile soil. The set 
rate per acre is 30-40 lbs., sown with a distance of S'' to 12" betwei 
two lines. It is taken as a mixed crop with turmeric. The avera 
yield per acre is 500 lbs. <rf grain and 20,000 lbs. of green fodd( 
The crop is useful in many ways. When the grain is white and 
milk stage, its ears are readily sold in towns. The green fodder 
excellent, being very sweet. Maize grain is nutritious and contai 
a large quantity of fat. The expenditure averages Rs. 40-50, ar 
income, Rs. 60-70, thereby leaving a net margin of Rs. 20-25. T 
comparative position regarding the acreage under and outturn 
maize during the period from 1938-39 to 19.54-55 is given in the tab 
below 

TABLE No. 17. 


Area under 

AND Outturn 

OF 

Maize in 

Sataha District. 


(1938-39 

TO 

] 954-55) 

(Figures iii 
hundreds) 

Year. 



Area in 

Outturn 




Acres. 

in tons. 

1938-39 



94 

29 

193940 



84 

27 

1940-41 



84 

26 

1941-42 



86 

30 

1942-43 



76 

18 

1943-44 

. « 

* ^ 

83 

20 
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Year. 

Area in 

Outturn in 

Agriculture and 


acres. 

tons. 

Irrigation. 

Cerbals. 




Maize. 

1944-45 

83 

20 


1945-46 

74 

14 


1946-47 

81 

15 


1947-48 

85 

20 


1948-49 

83 

19 


1949-50 

51 

11 


1950-51 

46 

10 


1951-52 

50 

10 


1952-53 

49 

10 


1953-54 

.41 

10 


1954-55 

42 

7 



Ragi (nog// or nachani) is an important food and fodder crop taken in 
heavy rainfall tracts along the hill slopes on varhas lands. In Satara 
district it is grown from transplanted seedlings. The nursery or 
seed bed is prepared with the same care as for rice and the seed 
is sovm in it as early as possible. The main field is got ready when 
the seedlings are growing. Seedlings are transplanted in furrows 
opened by light ploughs Imown as nangaii, in the second fortnight 
of July. One to three ploughings are given to tlie soil. Two or 
three seedlings are planted in a bunch at each place. The distance 
between the rows is 15" to 18" and between plants 6" to 9". At the 
time of hand weeding, extra seedlings are removed. The crop is 
transplanted in July and becomes ready for harvest by the end of 
October or by the beginning of November. The yield per acre, in 
the case of early varietieij, is .300-400 lbs. and, in the case of late 
varieties, 500-600 lbs. 

Ripe grain is used for preparing bread. Sometimes, flour is made 
into a cooling drink called ambil. Green heads are parched and 
eaten as hurda during the harvesting season. Nachani is said to be 
very nutritious. The quality of the fodder is, however, very poor, 

Vf 5730-19fl 
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The comparative position regarding acreage under and outturn of 
the crop during the period 1938-39 to 1954-55, is given in the 
following table 


TABLE No. 18. 


Area under and Outturn of Ragi in Satara District 
(1938-39 TO 1954-55) 

(Figures in 
hundreds) 


Year. 



Area in 

Outturn 




Acres, 

in tons. 

1938-39 



399 

107 

1939-40 



411 

96 

1940-41 



346 

116 

1941-42 



371 

112 

1942-43 



369 

111 

1943-44 


» ■ 

357 

96 

1944-45 


• » 

387 

104 

1945-46 

• t 

• • 

355 

83 

1946-47 

• « 

• • 

360 

96 

1947-48 

• • 

• • 

360 

97 

1948-49 


« • 

362 

97 

1949-50 


» • 

309 

89 

1950-51 


» • 

309 

83 

1951-52 


• • 

335 

79 

1952-53 


9 • 

353 

95 

1953-54 

, . 


325 

76 

1954-55 

* , 


372 

88 


Bala. ^ minor crop in the district. It thrives best on medium 

light soils. The land is prepared by ploughing it once, or alter¬ 
natively, two or three harrowings are given. The crop is sown in 
July-August. Usually rala is not taken as a mixed crop. The crop 
is ready for harvest by October when it is cut close to the ground 
with a sickle. The average yield varies from 250 lbs. to 300 lbs. per 
acre. Generally no manure is applied to the crop. 

Vari, Van is another minor cereal grown in the district. It occupied 

an area of 15,428 acres in 1956-57 of which 8,668 acres were in Patan, 
It is always taken as a mixed crop. It is a hill-millet and is entirely 
a kharif crop. It is never irrigated. It is raised like nagli from 
seedlings and the cultivation of both the crops is similar in many 
respects. It is grown in light red soils on hilly tracts. The crop is 
hand-weeded once in August. If transplanted early in July, the crop 
ripens by October, The crop is reaped with a sickle. 







The following table shows talukawise area under pulses in Satara district in 1956-57 

TABLE No. 19. 

Abea under Pulses (taluka-wbe) in Satara District, 1956-57. 
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CHAPTER 4. Gram (harbara) is an important pulse crop, extensively grown 
. . j tliroughout the district. It occupied an area of 38,809 acres in 

^Sriga^on?" 1956-57. It requires good black soil. Generally, it is sown in 

Pulses. October as a second crop. The held receives the benefit of the 

Gram. previous applications of manure. The land is ploughed to a depth 
of four to six indies. The seed rate per acre is 40-50 lbs. It is sown 
with a four-coultered drill at a distance of 10-12 inches except in 
paddy tract, where it is broadcast in furrows opened up by ploughs. 
The crop requires careful tillage. I’his is usually a rabi crop. It 
is common practice to pluck off the tojis of the shoots before the 
flowering time to render them strong and bushy and thus increase 
the outturn of grain. The crop matures in three months. The yield 
per acre averages 400-450 lbs., for a dry crop, and 600-700 lbs. for an 
irrigated crop. The expenditure averages Rs. 40-50, and the income, 
Rs. 90-130, thereby leaving a net margin of Rs. 50-80 per acre. 

The plant is used in various ways. Rotli foHage and green giains 
are used as vegetable. The grain may be eaten green, boiled or 
jiai-ched. It is used as dal wlien ripe. Gram is a staple food of 
horses. A vinegar or oxalic acid called amb is made from the foliage. 
The dry stalks provide good fodder. The comparative position 
regarding acreage under mid outturn of gram during the period 
1938-39 to 1953-54, is given in the following table. 

TABLE No. 20. 

AbEA UNDEIl AND OUTTUEN OF GlUVM IN SaTAHA DiSIBICT 

(1938-39 TO 1954-55). 

(Kiyurc's in 
Iiundred.s) 


Year'. Area in OuUum 

acres. in tons. 

1938- 39 .. .. 791 134 

1939- 40 .. .. 811 133 

1940- 41 .. .. 720 115 

1941- 42 .. .. 623 94 

1942- 43 .. .. 455 71 

1943- 44 .. . 598 105 

1944- 45 .. ,666 97 

1945- 46 .. .. 447 58 

1946- 47 .. .. 644 78 

1947- 48 .. .. 590 85 

1948^9 .. .. 670 98 

1949- 50 .. .. 351 67 

1950- 51 .. .384 71 

1951- 52 .. .. 378 32 

1952- 53 .. .. 340 37 

1953- 54 .. .. 377 68 

1954- 55 .. .. 350 


44 
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Matki is the second importtint pulse crop grown ju the district. 
latki occupied the highest acreage under pulses, viz., 48,685 acres, 

1 1956-57. Its outturn was concentrated in Man and Khatav 
dukas. Malki is always grown as a kharif crop. It is usually 
)wn in June-July and harvested in NovembCT. The crop is taken 
i Man, Khatav, Koregaon and Khandala talukas on comparatively 
ghter sandy soil, along with bajra in every fourth or sixth row. 
he seed rate per acre is 12-15 lbs. and the yield averages 200- 
50 lbs. It is used as a split pulse and consumed in different ways. 

: is also eaten parched or boiled whole with condiments. Occa- 
onally, it is given to horses and the cattle. The plants provide 
jod fodder for tlie cattle. 

Black Gram (udul) occupied an area of 26,826 acres in the 
[strict in 1966-57. It is largely grown in Patan and Satara talukas. 
is usually sown as a mixed crop with the kharif jowar and bajra 
I medium black soil. It is harvested in November. The seed rate 
3 r acre is 14-15 lbs. in a mixed crop and 40-50 lbs., ff taken 
iparately. The yield per acre is 25t> lbs. and 450 lbs., respectively, 
he crop is affected by aphids and red borers. The expenditure 
^erages Rs. 40-50, and the income, Rs. 65-80, thereby leaving a net 
argin of Rs. 25-30 per acre. The green pod is rarely used as 
vegetable. The ripe pulse is split and consumed as dal. It is 
round into powder to prepare papatls. The stalks and leaves form 
)od fodder for the cattle. 

Tur is one of the most important pulses grown in the district, 
covered an area of 19,903 acres in 1956-57, the shar e of Khatav, Man 
id Karad talukas being prominent. It is sown in medium black soil 
ixed with bajra and kharif jowar in every eighth row. The seed 
-te is 12-15 lbs. and the yield averages 2w-300 lbs. per acre. Tur 
a hardy crop and resists drought to a remarkable degree. Tur is 
morally sown in June-July and is ripe for harvest by February- 
larch. It is seldom irrigated, because its roots penetrate deep into 
le soil and get the necessary moisture, although the upper layers 
the soil are dry. Red borer is an important pest of the crop. The 
:penditure averages Rs. 30-40, and the income, Rs. 50-65, thereby 
aving a net income of Rs. 20-25, per acie. Tlie green pods are 
iten as a vegetable. The ripe pulse is split and eaten boiled in 
ifferent preirarations. The yellow split pulse is made into a jhii- 
ige and is sometimes mixed with vegetables. The comparative 
>sition regarding acreage under and outturn of the crop during the 
sriod 1938-39 to 1954-55, has been set out in the table below 

TABLE No. 21. 

AbEA under and OulTUHN OF TUR IN SaTARA DISTRICT. 

(1938-39 to 1954-55) 


Year. Area in Outturn 

acres. in tons. 

372 106 

383 109 
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Malki. 


Black Gram. 


Tur. 


1938- 39 

1939- 40 
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Agriculture and 

Year. 


Area in 

Outturn 

Irrigation. 



Acres. 

in tons. 

Pulses. 




Tur. 

1940-41 


364 

104 


1941-42 

. . 

350 

113 


1942-43 

. • 

368 

79 


1943-44 


371 

106 


1944-45 


347 

99 


1945-48 


322 

46 


1946-47 


321 

69 


1947-48 


332 

83 


1948-49 


347 

99 


1949-50 


166 

47 


1950-51 


160 

40 


1951-52 


190 

47 


1952-53 


178 

45 


1953-54 

« * 

194 

50 


1954-55 

9 » 

207 

54 

Chavli. 

Chavli occupied an area 

of 3,050 

acres in the 

district dur 


1956-57. Usually, it is grown mixed with bajra and jowar 
kharif season. The seed rate per acre is 12-15 lbs. The seed 
sown in medium black soil. It is grown throughout the dist) 
except in Mahabaleshwar taluka. Kliatav taluka has more tl 
one-third of the total acreage under the crop. The yield per a 
averages 300 lbs. Chavli serves as a very important Icgumim 
rotational crop. Generally, it is not manured. The green pods 
used as a vegetable. They are eaten raw or cooked. The gn 
stalks and leaves form a good fodder for milch cattle. 


Vatana. Votana, one of the favourite pulses of the district, covered an a 

of 1,217 acres in the district in 1956-57. It is mainly grown in V 
Khandala, Mahabaleshwar and Jaoli talukas. It is sown in kh 
season in medium black soil with a four-coultered drill, 
distance between the rows is 9 or 10 inches. The seed rate per a 
averages 40-45 lbs., and the yield per acre, 300-400 lbs. It is sc 
in June-July and harvested from October to December, The pi 
is used split or whole and cooked in various ways. The cro] 
mostly grown for its green pods which realise well. The expendit 
averages Rs. 55-75, and the income, Rs. 125-S50, thereby leav 
a net margin of Rs, 70-275 per acre. 

Wal. Wal occupied an area of 1,419 acres in the district in 1956-57. 

is mainly grown in Man, Wai, Jaoli and Karad talukas. If 
usually a rabi crop. It is a second crop in the rice fields and sc 
immediately after the harvest. Sometimes it is sown in June-] 
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in rows mixed with bajra or early jowar and harvested after about 
four months in October-November. It is taken in medium black and 
red loamy soil. The tool seeds are somewhat bitter and smaller 
and are used as dal. The husks and broken bits of the dal are 
a valuable concentrate for milch cattle. The leaves and stalks are 
utilised as fodder. 
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Horse Gram {hulge, kulith or kulthi) is also grown in the district. Horse Gram. 
It covered an area of 14,700 acres in 1955-56. It is grown almost 
throughout the district as a kharif crop on light reddish and medium 
black soil mixed with bajra and kharif jowar in every fourth or 
sixth row. A four-coultered drill is used, the seed rate per acre 
being 12-14 lbs. The yield per acre averages 200-250 lbs. The crop 
is ready for harvest in November. It is either black or dark brown. 

It does not require much water or manure. The green crop is 
used as fodder for the cattle and sheep. 

Mug, mainly grown in the eastern part of the district, occupied Mug. 
an area of 9,^0 acres in 1955-56. Usually, it is sown as a mixed 
crop with kharif jowar and bajra in every fourth or sixth row. It is 
taken on medium black soil. It is also grown as an individual crop 
m kharif season. The seed rate per acre is 14-16 lbs., when taken 
with some other crop, and varies between 40 lbs. and 50 lbs., when 
taken as an individual crop. The yield per acre averages 200-250 
lbs. and 400-500 lbs., respectively. Mug, like other pulses can be 
eaten green, as a vegetable, and, as split dal, when ripe. 

TABLE No. 22. 


Area under Oil-seeds (taluka-wise) in 
Satara District, 1956-57. 

(In acres). 


Taluka or peta 

Ground- 

,nut 

Sesa- 

mum 

Castor 

Linseed 

Safflower 

Total 

Jaoli 

6,162 

46 


2 

1,009 

7,219 

Karad 

.. 39,100 



4 

682 

39,786 

Khandala .. 

1,436 

2 

.■ 

33 

1,961 

3,432 

Khatav 

.. 11,020 

6 


150 

1,686 

12,862 

Koregaon .. 

.. 20,846 

614 


11 

3,392 

24,863 

Man 

964 

2 

1 

8 

1,790 

2,765 

Mahabaleshwar 

31 

. 


. . 


31 

Patan 

.. 26,509 


1 

. . 

302 

26,812 

Phaltan 

944 

3 


1 

6,276 

7,224 

Satara 

.. 27,396 

5 

15 

1 

1,380 

28,797 

Wai 

6,606 

109 

•• 

9 

2,303 

9,027 

Total 

.. 1,41,014 

787 

17 

219 

20,781 

1,62,818 
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Groundnut {bkuimug), is grown througliout the district. It is the 
most important oil-seed crop in the State. It is taken both as a dry 
and as an irrigated crop. It occupied an area of 1,42,400 acre.s, 
it is sown in medium-black and deep soil, in June-July. The seed 
rate per acre is 50-55 lbs. and the distance behveen the rows is about 
12 inches. The crop is given five cart-loads of fann yard manure 
per acre. It is a good rotational crop for jowar. Usually, it takes 
about six months to ripen. But there are early varieties which take 
about 90-100 days. If it is taken as an migated crop, two crops ma)' 
be raised in a year. Inigated groundnut is rotated with rice. 

Both eai-ly and late varieties are taken in the district. The early 
variety K-3, mainly used for extraction of oil, is sown in light soil 
imd harvested in October. It yields 400-450 lbs. per acre. The 
local spreading variety and the early foreign variety (Japan) 
arc harvested in Novcmber-Dcccmber and yield 1,000-1,400 lbs. 
per acre. The leaves and branches of the plant form excellent 
lodder. The hay is very nuti’itious anti is known to increase the milk 
yield of cattle. Tikka and rust are the diseases affecting the crop. 
The latest improved variety K-4-11 has been introduced, since 
1958-59. The dibbling method with sowing 12" to 18" apart both- 
ways increases the yield by 25-50 per cent. The expenditure averages 
Rs. 90-150, and tire income Rs. 150—300, thereby leaving a net margin 
of Rs. 60-150 per acre. The crop constitutes one of the main oil¬ 
seeds exported from tlic country. 

Safflower (kardai or kuaumba) is the next important oil-seed grown 
in the district. It is sown in rabi season in black medium soil as 
a mixed crop with mbi jowar and dry wheat in every eighth row or 
on the border of tlic crops. Two varieties of safflower are grown 
in the State. One yields oil while the other yields a dye. In 
1956-57, it occupied an area of 20,791 acres. The crop is sown in 
October-November. It Irecomcs ripe in about four months and is 
harvested in Marclv-April. 'flic seed rate per acre is 12-15 lbs., in 
a mixed crop, and 35-40 lbs., in an individual crop. The yield of tire 
crop pei" acre averages 200-250 lbs. and 500-5^ lbs., respectively. 
The young tender leaves of safflower plants are eaten as a vegetable 
and oil is much esteemed in cooking. When sown as a border crop, 
it protects the main crop, because its spiny leaves do not allow str^y 
cattle to enter the field. 

Sesamum (til) occupied an area of 787 acres in 1956-57. It i.s 
grown as a mixed crop, in medium-black soil with bajTa and ground¬ 
nut. The seed rate is about two lbs. and the crop yields 100-125 lbs. 
per acre. It is sown in July and matures within three or four months, 
it is harvested in November. 

Linseed (javas or alshi) is a minor oil-seed crop of the district. 
It is taken liu’gely in Khatav ttiluka. It is grown as a rabi crop, with 
rabi jov^ar and wheat. The set'd rate is 8-10 lbs. and the yield 
averages 300-400 lbs. per acre. 
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The following table gives the talukawi.se tuea in acres under drugs 
;nd narcotics, in Satara district in 1958-59 

TABLE No. 23. 

Acreage under Drugs and Nahcotlics (Taluka-wise) in 
Satara District, 1958-59. 


Taluka or peta 

Tobacco 

Betel-leaves 

Total 

aoli .. 


1 

.... 

1 • 

iarad 


1,790 

189 

1,979 

ihandula 



6 

6 

Ihatav 


60 

45 

105 

koregaon 


112 

139 

251 

laa .. 


31 


31 

atan .. 


42 

6 

48 

haltau 


22 

2 

24 

atara 

. . 

51 

8 

59 

^ai .. 

.. 

1 

5 

6 


Total ,. 

2,110 

400 

2,510 


Tobacco {tambiikhu) occupic'd an area of 2,110 acres in 1958-59, 
5 per cent, of which was to be found in Karad talnka. Tobacco 
:ed is sown in the seed beds during the first week of July and the 
ledlings are transplanted by about the second or the third week of 
ugust. Seedlings arc considered to be ready for transplantation 
dien they have four leaves and are four inches high from the ground, 
hey have to be carefully protected from the caterpillars. Seedlings 
re raised in quantities larger than the actual requirements of the 
iltivator, as very often a part thereof becomes out of use. Besidi's 
ley have to be guarded from the sun by covering them usually with 
raw. The crop is seldom watered but generally manuied. It be- 
jmes ready for harvest by the end of December or by the first week 
E January. The cut plants me kept for sun-drying for one week, 
fter sun-curing, the plants are powdered by hand and the tobacco 
ailed motipuda is collected wliich is purchased by merchants for 
reparing jarda. Tlie tobacco is smoked and chewed by all classes 
nd is also made into snuff. 

Betel-leaf (mgvel or pan), a garden crop, occnipied an area of 
10 acres of land in 1958-59, The cultivation was concentrated in 
arad and Koregaon talnkas. Tlie crop needs abundant supply of 
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water. In order to support the vines, numerous trees such 
sJievri (seshania ip.gypliaca), pangcira (enjthrina indica), had^ 
(sesbania grandiflora) and shevga {moringa pterygosperma) a 
planted. The garden is planted in October with cuttings obtaim 
from the best shoots of the older plants. Hoeing, weeding ai 
manuring is repeated after every three or four months. Leaf-pic 
ing is generally commenced at the end of the second year. The usu 
practice is to pick after every fourth month. The vines continue 
bear for twenty or thirty years, if they are properly maintaine 
The cultivation of betel-vine (pan) is very costly and hence requir 
adequate finance. The entire garden has to be sheltered from tl 
sun and wind by high hedges or screens of grass or mats. Betel-le 
is chewed by all classes of people with betel-nut, lime and catecl 
and sometimes with tobacco and aromatics like cloves, cardamoi 
nutmeg, etc. 

Sugar-cane (oos) is one of the most important cash crops of t 
District. It is essentially a tropical crop and, for high outturns, mo 
hot climate and ample supply of water are necessary. The cn 
grows on a variety of soils ranging from light type to heavy one 
I’he best soil for the crop is the medium well-drained type havi: 
a depth of 24-30 inches. The soil is ploughed one or one and a h; 
months prior to planting to a depth of 9-10 inches and brought in 
fine tilth by repeated harrowings. Planting is done from Deceml 
to April. Early planting is always advisable, as the sprouted see( 
ings become sturdy and are not easily affected by stem-borers. 

In Satara district, the cultivation of sugar-cane has increased cc 
siderably, especially in the canal areas, since the opening of the N 
and the Krishna canals. Sugar-cane is always taken as an irrigat 
crop. It is a twelve-month crop, planted in January-February. La 
is well-tilled and pulverised and from twenty to thirty cart-loads 
farmyard manure are spread in the furrows before planting, T 
distance between the furrows ranges from three to five feet. Furro 
are irrigated before planting. Again, at the time of earthing i 
a dose of 150-200 lbs. of nitrogen is given per acre in the form 
top-dressing of groundnut oil cakes and sulphate of ammonia, co 
bined in ecjual proportions. 

The average yield of sugar-cane is 30-35 tons per acre. I 
expenditure averages Rs. 1,200-1,500, and the income, Rs. 1,8( 
2,500, thereby leaving a net margin of Rs. 600-1,000 per ac 
Pundia and EK 28 known for yielding jaggery (gid) were the m; 
varieties grown in the district. These are being gradually replac 
by improved ones. 

The Sugar-cane Research Station at Padegaon, near Phaltan, 1 
recommended that measures such as deep and timely plough 
with straight and long furrows, four feet apart, application of 100 1 
of superphosphate, changing the seed once in five years, use 
improved varieties such as CO 419, inter-culturing by bullock-dra 
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nplements, trash-composting, planting in proper seasons, proper CHAPTER 4. 
)tations, use of hhendi juice and superphosphate for purifying cane 
lice, etc., will go a long way to bring about an effective improve- irrigation, 
ent in the cuftivation of the crop. Sugar-cane. 


The juice is eaten raw and used for preparing sugar and Jaggery 
mil). The cane is crushed in iron crushers. Sugar-cane is a crop 
hich exhausts the soil. As such it can not be grown in the same 
;ld from year to year but has to be rotated in alternate years with 
od crops. The stem-borer and top-shoot-borer are the major pests, 
hese are controlled by spraying 0-25 per cent. D.D.T. or 5 per 
mt. benzene hexachloride. Pyrilla and grass-hopper are controlled 
/ 5 per cent, benzene hexachloride and Red-rot and smut by avoid- 
g ratooning and destroying the affected canes. 

State-aid is available for starting sugar factories on a co-operative 
isis. Such factories are functioning at Phaltan and Julewadi. 


Chilli (mirchi), is the most important spice crop grown in this 
strict and covered an area of 3,258 acres in 19^-57, of which 
>out 50 per cent, was to be found in two talukas, viz., Khatav 
)14 acres) and Koregaon (666 acres). Chillies are sown in May 
a manured seed-plot and transplanted after a fortnight or 
month. It begins to bear fruit at the end of two months since 
ansplantation and, if occasionally watered, continues to yield fruit 
r five or six months. An unirrigated crop yields 600-800 lbs. and 
rigated crop, upto 1,500 lbs. per acre. Chilli is an uncertain 
op, as cloudy weather causes flowers to shed and affects the crop 
iserably. 


Condiments 

AND 

Spices 

ChiUi. 


A dose of 10-15 cart-loads of farmyard manure or sheep-folding is 
ven. The distance between two rows or two plants is about two 
et. At the time of flowering, manure mixture is given as top- 
essing at 80-100 lbs. per acre. The expenditure averages 
3 . 200-300, and the income Rs. 600-750, thereby leaving a net margin 
' Rs. 400-450 per acre. Thrips are a serious pest of the crop. 
:iey suck the sap of leaves and stem, thereby causing diminution 
the size of chillies. Spraying the crop with tobacco decoction and 
iplication of manures and fertilisers help greatly to shake off the 
;st. 


Turmeric (halad), furnishes an underground swollen stem which Turmeric, 

used both ns a spice and as a dye. In the Satara district it occupied 
1 area of 4,471 acres in 1956-57, of which 66 per cent, was in Karad 
luka, followed by talukas of Wai (466 acres), Patan (399 acres) and 
oregaon (228 acres). The soils suited for the crop, are sandy 
clayey loams which are well-drained and uniform in texture, 
he crop is planted in May-June and matures in December-January, 
wenty-five to thirty cart-loads of farmyard manure are applied per 
•re. The crop is planted in a line with furrows nine inches apart, 
anting on broad ridges is followed by progressive cultivators. 
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Maize is taken as an inter-crop. Each acre is manured at 33C 
445 lbs. During August-September, 20-25 waterings are giver 
Harvesting is done in Februaiy-March. Kodapa and Rajapuri ar 
the local varieties grown in the district. The former yields more, bn 
the latter realises better. The produce is boiled and dried. Tb 
yield of the crop averages 4,000-5,000 lbs. The turmeric root is i 
tmiversal use as a condiment, being the staple curry powder. 

Coriander (kothimbir), is grown in the district in small quantitie 
It is cultivated on the black clayey and red loamy soils. It is cult 
vated both for its seed (dhmw) and green leaves (kothimbir 
The coriander seeds possess medicinal properties. In Satai 
district coriander is taken as a rain-fed crop with groundnut. Tb 
.soil is prepared in the same way as for jowar and the seed is drille 
in the soil. The average yield of ripe seed is 200 lbs. per acr 
As a vegetable, it is grown any time during the year but, as seei 
it is so\vn in September and harvested three months hence. 

Garlic (lasun), is grown wherever irrigation facilities are availabl 
Medium-black soil is suitable. The crop requires irrigation 
regular intervals of 10-12 days. It is generally cultivated as a sing 
crop but always as a cold weather crop and as an irrigated cro 
The land is tilled carefully and manured liberally. The conten 
of the garlic bulbs are broadcast in the field in October and covert 
lightly with soil. The crop matures in five or six months. Its u 
in cookery is very common. 

Ginger (ale), ajwan seed (ova), sweet fennel (badishep) and fenr 
(shepu), are among the other condiments and spices grown in t 
district. Ale is grown in good black well-drained soil. It is rais' 
from layers at any time of the year. With irrigation and manurii 
after an interval of 10-12 days, the crop becomes green and reai 
for use in five months. The dry root is called siinth. Green ging 
and sunth are used as condiments and for medicinal purposes. Sun 
is a favoirrite cure for colds. Ajwan seed (ova), sweet fern 
(badishep), and fennel (shepu) are sown in gardens during a 
time of the year and on the edges of dry crops in July-August. J 
these mature within a period of two and a half to three montl 
Fennel (shepu) is fit for use as a vegetable in about six weeks sin 
its planting. 



le folloMiong table indicates the taluka-wise area under condiments and spices, in Satara district, in 1^8-59 : 
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The following table shows taluka-wise acreage under fibres, in 
Satara District, in 1956-57 

TABLE No. 25. 

Acreage under Fibres in Satara District. 

1956-57. 


Taluka or peta 

Cotton 

Ambadi 

Sann-hemp 

Khandala 


30 

1 

21 

Phaltan 


388 

1 


Wai 


4 

6 

5 

Koregaon 


1 

17 


Jaoli 



13 


Satara 

. . 


23 

21 

Man 

. . 

500 

55 


Khatav 


19 

109 

33 

Karad 



14 

596 

Patan 

.. 


1 

48 


Total ,. 

942 

240 

724 


Cotton (kapas), grows best in places where rainfall ranges 
between 20 and 30 inches. The soils, in which cotton is grown, are 
generally very fertile. The crop occupied 942 acres in 1956-57, in the 
district. Its outturn was concentrated in Man and Phaltan talukas. 
The variety jarilla is grown in both the talukas, whereas Deviraj and 
Laxmi varieties are grown only in Phaltan taluka. The crop is sown 
in May-June. It is ready for picking after five or six months. It is 
grown in medium-black soil in ridges four feet apart. The distance 
between the plants in the row varies from six to nine inches. 
Normally the basal dose consists of 10-15 cart-loads of farmyard 
manure per acre. Top-dressing is given in the first fortnight of July 
and consists of 125 lbs. of ammonium sulphate and 82 lbs. of super¬ 
phosphate per acre. As the plant grows, inter-culturing is done 
three or four times with small blade hoes and hand-weeding is done 
twice. No other operation is necessary till October. The bolls open 
towards the end of October and kapas is picked during November- 
December, in three pickings, one following the other after an interval 
of 10-15 days. The average yield of the crop in the district is 900- 
1,000 lbs. This is one of the most important rotation crops in sugar¬ 
cane cultivation. The expenditure averages Rs. 250-300, and the 
income, Rs. 500-700, thereby leaving a net income of Rs, 250-400 per 
acre. 
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Deccan Hemp {amhadi) also known as Brown Hemp, is one of the 
fibre crops and occupied 240 acres in the district, in 1956-57. It is 
used both as an oil-seed and as a fibre crop. It is sown in June-July 
and mixed usually with bajri. The young sour leaves of ambadi are 
used as a vegetable and the seed is chiefly used for oil. The bark of 
the ambadi plant yields valuable fibre which is separated from the 
stalk by soaking. It is made into ropes which can be put to various 
uses. 

Bombay Hemp or sann hemp (tag) occupied 694 acres in the district 
in 1956-57, Karad taluka being prominent (596 acres). It is sown in 
June-July and ripens in August-September. Its leaves provide excel¬ 
lent manure, hence, the ripe crop is left standing in the field for 
about a month. 

The most common fruits grown in the district, are bananas, sweet 
oranges (mosambi), guavas pomegranates, lemons, mangoes and 
grapes. The fruits are mostly grown on irrigated garden lands 
throughout the district. The following table shows the area under 
fruit crops, in the district, in 1956-57 

TABLE No. 26. 

Fruit Cbops in Sat aba District, 1956-57. 

Acres, 

.. 930 

650 
500 
200 
130 
lOO 
40 

.. 450 


Total .. 3,000 


Banana (keje) is a popular fruit giown extensively in the district. 
It accounted for 31 per cent, of the total area under fruits, in the 
district, in 1956-.57. Warm and humid climate is conducive to the 
crop. It is taken in rich black and well-drained soils. It is pro¬ 
pagated by planting suckers. Land is ploughed in April and two or 
three harrowings are given in May. Suckers are planted in June-July 
in pits of one cubic foot, eight or ten feet apart in squares. Each pit is 
supplied with farmyard manure 7uixed with ash. After the rains are 
wer, the plants are irrigated about twenty times at intervals of 12-14 
days, in winter, and one week in summer. Timely and heavy irriga¬ 
tion is important, as large quantities of water lost from broad leaves 
lave to be replaced in time. Flowering starts after about nine 
nonths and continues subsequently for three or four months. The 
jrop matures roughly a year and a half since planting. Each bunch 

* Includes area under staphal, minphal, cocoanut, chiku, jack-fruit, raspijerry, 

itrawberry, etc. 

Vf 5730-20 
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contains, on an average, KX) fruits. Ifanana can be allowed lo 
multiply in the same field in which case three or four crops are taken, 
one after another, from the succeeding sucker generations. The 
plants are removed after the crop is harvested. However, prominent 
suckers are allowed to grow till fruiting next year. The crop can^ 
not grow well in hilly and windy tracts, as its flat and tender leavess 
are damaged. The varieties grown in the district comprise rajeli, 
deshi, son and improved hasarai, besides local ones. 

Tlie main citrus fruits grown in the district are Sweet orange 
{niosamhi) and lemon (kagadi limlni). They occupied 26 per 
cent, of the total area under fruits in the district, in 1956-57. The 
fruits re({uire loose loamy well-drained soil. The citrus trees are 
very sensitive? to poor drainage, ami, therefore, not planted in soils 
which are likely to bec-ome water-lodged. 

Sweet orange {niosamhi) grows well in dry climate. Before plant¬ 
ing, the land is ploughed and well-pulverised. It is manured at 
10-15 cart-loads of farmyard manure. Seedlings or bud-grafts art 
planted in small pits of 2 cubic feet each duly filled with silt and 
good soil. Planting is done 15-20 feet apart in squares in June-July, 
T1 k> bud-grafts arc obtaineil within this district, from the Govern¬ 
ment Agricultural School, Horgaon, and from the Government 
Garden at Ganeshkhind in Poona and private nurseries at 
Talegaon, Land is ploughed every year. The plant is manured 
w'ith one basketful of faimyard manure and one seer each of dry fisl 
manure? and groundnut cake. Irrigation is given at intervals ol 
fifteen days in winter and one week in summer. 

The plant begins to bear at the age of four or five years. 
It flowers during the Amhchdhar, i.e., in January-February and 
fruits are ready for 'harvest in .August-September. However, 
flowering is often postponed by application of a pound of ammo¬ 
nium sulphate per plant in January so as to obtain good crop during 
the slack season (rainy) and thus earn decent income. In that case 
irrigation is done in April-May. Ash and bone-meal are given tc 
the crop. The plant flowers at the onset of monsoon, i.e., during 
Mriga or Hosta hahar. The tree yields, on an average, 150-200 fruits. 

Plants are affected by die-back, gun disease, aphids and fruit flies 
Creosote is applied against gun disease and fish oil rosin soap against 
aphids. Affected parts of plants are sometimes CTit as a remedia 
measure. 

Orange (santra), is grown on a small scale in the district. It is 
taken in fertile garden lands. The requirements of this crop as 
regards soil, irrigation and cultivation are similar to those of mosamhi 
The yield of this fruit is less than that of mosamhi. Further, it is not 
in great demand, as it cannot compete with the famous Nagpui 
variety. 

Lemon or lime {kagadi limlm) is grown in the district on medium- 
black and well-drained soil. Hot and dry climate favours its growth, 
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The crop is propagated by budding scion on jambtiri and by seedl¬ 
ings raised from seeds. The land is ploughed and harrowed. It is 
hfianured at eight or ten cart-loads of farmyard manure in the hot- 
season. Irrigation is given at intervals of fifteen days in winter and 
ten days in summer. The distance between the rows and plants is 
12-15 feet. The tree yields, on an average, 300 fruits in a year. 
It continues to yield for 10-12 years. The use of kagadi lime for its 
nice is universal. The fruit is used in diet and its juice in making 
X cold beverage in summer. Tasty pickles are also prepared from 
he fruit. 

Mango (amha) occupied an area of little over three per cent. 

1100 acres) of the total area under fruits, in the district, in 19.56-57. 
Jeedlings raised from seed stones are planted on bunds along the 
lorder of the fields in the pits of 3 cubic feet each. The pits are 
illed with good soil and are kept 35-40 feet apart. Two seedlings 
ire planted in a pit and the one vigorous is retained at a later stage. 
)n,e-year old seedlings raised from seed stones or grafts are also 
planted. The tree bears fruits after 4-5 years and continues till 
i0-50 years, An average tree yields 3,000-4,000 fruits in a year of, 
;ood bearing. Cloudy weather coupled with strong winds causes 
prescence to shed and reduces the yield considerably. Besides the 
(liwal variety, alphonso (apus), paijari and rojapuri luricties are also 
rown extensively in the district. Mango is the most popular fruit, 
iipe mangoes are used for table purptrses, while raw ones are used 
ir preparing pickles, chuttxey, drinks, etc. 

Guava (peru) is a very favourite fruit of the district and occupied 
00 acres or one-sixth of the total area under fruits, in the district, 

I 1956-57. The land is ploughed and harrowed. It is manured at 
TO cart-loads of farmyard manure per acre during summer. The 
jedlings are prepared from good seeds in nurseries where they are 
ell-manured during their growth. They are transplanted in the 
eld in pits of 2 cubic feet each duly filled with the soil and 15-18 feet 
■)art. Transplanting is done in the beginning of the monsoon, 
lants grow vigorously in dry climate. The land is ploughed every 
;ar and each plant is given one basketful of farmyard manure, 
rigation is provided to the plant at intervals of 12-15 days in winter 
id 8-10 days in summer. The first season is ready in August- 
iptember and the second one in November-December. Fruiting 
immences 3-4 years since planting. The tree yields, on an average, 
10-350 fruits of fairly big size. The improved variety Lucknotv-49 
widely grown throughout the district. It is almost seedless and 
/eeter in contrast to other varieties. The crop requires to be 
larded against bats and parrots which damage ripening fruits. 

Pomegranate (dalimh) grows well in medium-black and light 
bll-drained soils with a depth of one and a half to two feet. It 
rives well in dry and hot climate. It thrives in short winters 
d long summers. Pomegranates occupied 200 acres or about seven 
r cent, of the total area under fruits in the district. Seedlings are 
ised from the seeds of quality fruits and get ready for transplan- 
tion after one year. They are planted about ten feet apart in pits 
Vf 5730-20a 
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of 1 cul)ic foot oacli, filled with <;oi] and farmyard manure 

The plants usually bear fruit after three years since transplanting 
Fruit-borer is a bad insect pest which ruins the crop, if affected fruit; 
are not destroyed in time. It can be controlled by spraying 
wettable D.D.T. Deshi and maskati are the main varieties growi 
in the district. Maskati is a superior variety. The tree yields, oi 
an average, 7.5-100 fruits. The fruits are nourishing and used fo 
table purposes, 

Grape-vine (draksha), grows best on lighter soils with goo< 
drainage. The vine is propagated by cuttings which are planted ii 
nurseries in October. The cuttings with roots at least at two joint 
are transplanted in January in pits of 1 cubic foot each filled witl 
good soil and farmyard manure. The distance between the two vine 
is 8-10 feet. The vines are allowed to trail on pan^ani stem or ot 
wire trellis. The crop is manured every year at the time of haha 
treatment. The tree bears fruits after two years since planting 
The grape-vines are pruned twice a year, i.e., in April and i 
October. Farmyard manure and groundnut cake are applied aftc 
the April pruning. The vines growing after the October prunin 
bear sweet crop in March. The grape-vines yield sour crop in July 
August. Irrigation is given regularly except when the crop gel 
favourable rains. Repeated spraying with Bordeaux mixture an< 
sulphur powder controls the serious fungus diseases* like downy an 
powdery mildew. The varieties grown in the district are hhoh 
phakdi, gtdahi and malta, the first two being prominent amon 
them. 

Other fruits include situphal, iwnphal, cocoanut, chiku, jack-frui 
raspberry and strawberry. They occupied 450 acres or 15 per cent, ( 
the total area under fruits, in the district, in 1956-57. 

Custard Apple {situphal), thrives well in dry and hot climate an 
requires moderate irrigation. The plants are raised from seed; 
They bear fruits after 3-4 years since planting and continue for fiftec 
years. The fruits ripen in August and November. The tree yiek 
.30-50 fruits. 

Bullock’s heart (rarnphal) requires a better soil than sitapha 
It needs watering in dry climates. The fruit ripens late in winte 
An average plant yitdds 20-.3() fruits per year for 15-20 years. It 
bigger in size and .sweeter in taste than situphal. 

Cocoanut (naral) is taken up recently in the district. Seedlinj 
are obtained from Government nurseries and planted in pits i 
two cubic feet each filled with good soil, compost and salt. Tl 
distance between the plants is 8-10 feet. An average tree yiek 
.50 fruits annually for 2()-2.5 years. The fruit is used in cooking an 
oil extraction. 

Chiku thrives well in medium-black and well-drained soil. Thoug 
it is tropical in character, it does not retjuire high humidity. Tl 
seedlings are raised from seed. Seedlings or grafts are planted : 
pits 2 cubic feet each filled with good soil and farmyard manure. Tl 
distance between the pits is 15-20 feet. Plants start bearing frui 
after four years since plantation and continue for 15-20 years. 
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Jack-fruit (phamis) is grown in hilly tracts. It is not cultivated 
s a sole crop but propagated by seeds. A pit is dug and filled with 
ow-dung and the seed is sown in June-July. Irrigation is done in 
ry tracts only. Warm and moist climate is very suitable for its 
rowth. A tree yields, on an average 30 good fruits for fifty years 
r more. The barka variety has soft pulp, and the kapa, a thick 
ulp. The kapa variety is popular, as it keeps longer. The barka 
ariety is used in preparing phunaspoU. The seeds when parched 
r roasted are very palatable and nutritious. The wood of the tree 
1 hard and valued much for furniture. 
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\ The cultivation of raspberry and strawberry is a speciality of this 
istrict. These are cultivated on a small scale in concentrated areas 
I Mahabaleshwar peta. The crop thrives well at places with 
Ititude having cool and dry weather in summer. The trees are 
ropagated by cuttings obtained from Bangalore. The crop requires 
beral watering and manuring. Aphids cause severe damage. The 
rop is in good demand, especially among visitors of Mahabaleshwar 
nd Panchgani and hence fetches well. 

The following table shows taluka-wise acreage under tubers and 
sgetables, in Satara district, in 1957-58 

TABLE No. 27. 

.REA UNDER VEGETABLES (tALUKAWTSE) IN SaTARA DISTRICT, 1957-58. 


Taluka or peta 

Potato 

Sweet 

potato 

Onion 

Carrot 

Radish 

Cabbage 

toll 

244 

79 

30 

12 


1 

arad 

86 

530 

148 

192 

,, 


handala 

425 

120 

1,144 

14 

1 

”3 

hatav 

3,557 

406 

101 

312 


1 

oregaon 

13,376 

69 

117 

32 

. , 

43 

lahabaieshwar. 

71 

70 



, , 

7 

(an 

540 

357 

"67 

'il4 

2 


atan 

17 

51 

182 

45 

1 

"l 

haltan 

33 

139 

902 

19 

1 

3 

itara 

579 

57 

133 

28 

1 

24 

'ai 

2,182 

45 

92 

14 



Total .. 

13,110 

1,923 

2,916 

782 

6 

83 


(In acres) 


Brinjal 

Tomato Fenugreek 

Lady’s 

finger 

Musk- 

melon 

Other 

vegetables 

Total 

27 





16 

409 


1 


"" 8 


153 

1,118 

16 

2 

1 

113 


73 

1,912 

33 



1 


19 

6,430 

34 



5 


58 

3,734 

4 

3 




171 

326 

35 



‘.3 


4 

1,122 

79 



1 


1 

378 

124 

" 4 


25 

5 ’ 

14 

1,269 

88 

17 

“32 

12 

3 

86 

1,060 

25 

11 


18 


79 

2,466 

465 

38 

33 

186 

8 

674 

20,224 


Raspberry 

and 

Strawberry. 
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Besides, the district also grows various tubers and leafy and fruit 
vegetables. The total area under tliese, in the district, was 15,00S 
acres, in 1956-57, Khatav (5,160 acres), Koregaon (3,585 acres) 
and Wai (2,196 acres) being prominent root vegetable sowing 
tidukas. 

Potato (batata) is grown mostly in the kharif season. Potato is 
cut into small pieces each having two or three eye-buds. Planting 
is done in the third week of June after one or two good showers. 
Planting is done in furrows opened by a small wooden plough at 
a distance of 18 inches and the sets are planted at a distance of nine 
inches in furrows. Wlien tlie second furrow is opened, the first one 
is automatically covered and the planting is continued until seven 
or eight furrows are planted. The seed rate per acre is 1,000- 
1,200 lbs. per acre. Irrigation is done twice or thrice, if necessary, in 
a kharif crop and, eight or ten times, in a rabi crop. 

Kharif crop matures in about 90 days. Five to ten cart-loads of 
farmyard manure or compost are aiiplicd per acre. After one month 
from plantation, two Bengali maunds of potato mixture are generally 
given as top-dressing. The improved variety Ntimbri is grown in 
the district. It yields 100-225 Bengali maunds per acre. The 
expenditure averages Rs. 40()-5(K), and income Rs. 8(K)-1,(X)0 thereby 
leaving a net margin of Rs. 400-500 per acre. 

Carrot (Gafar) is grown on medium black soil. Heavy rains 
damage the crop. It can be taken as a kharif or as a rabi crop. 
However, in this district, it is mostly taken as a rabi crop. The 
land is either ploughed or harrowed and, if possible, manured with 
10-15 cart-loads of farmyard manure per acre. Scc'ds arc spread 
in flat seed beds. 15 lbs. of seed arc sown per acre and three or 
four waterings are given to the crop. The crop is ready lor use 
witliin three months from sowing. The yield per acre averages 
50 Bengali inauuds. The root is eaten I^oth raw and boiled, as 
a vegetable and leaves are fed to cattle. 

Onion (kanda) is mostly taken as a rabi crop. There are two 
varieties grown in the district, one Red and the other white. 
The white variety is milder than the red one. The crop is taken 
in medium black soils. The seed rate per acre is 8-10 lbs. 
.Seeds are sown on raised seed beds in October-November. The 
seedlings get ready for transplantation in four or five weeks 
and are transplanted at a distance of four or five inches in furrows 
six inches apart. Five or six cart-loads of farmyard manure or 
compost arc ajrplied per acre. The crop has to be watered every 
ten or twelve days. The pest thrips is controlled by dusting lime 
sulphur. The yield per acre averages 1,000 Bengali maunds. The 
expenditure averages Rs. 200-.‘3(K), and the income Rs. 550-750 
thereby leaving a net income of Rs. 3.50-450 per acre. 

Sweet potato (ratali) is grown in all seasons in two varieties, 
rod and white. The crop can be taken in a variety of soils and is hence 
an important garden crop. The land is cleaned by repeated 
ploughings and harrowings. 
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Then it is matie into ridges and furrows. Five or six cart-loads 
:)f farmyard manTire are given ix!r acre. The crop requires eight 
:>r ten watering.s. Cuttings or sets with three nodes are planted 
;>n both the sides of the ridges, two and a half feet apart. One thousand 
pounds of sets are required for planting an acre of land. The yield per 
acre averages 80-120 Bengali maunds. 

Ridge Gourd (dodJui) is taken in all seasons. The land is ploughed 
or harrowed and basins with a diameter of two and a half feet are 
prepared ten feet apart. Two or three seeds are dibbled five feet 
apart. Pandal (mandav) usually made of wood and twigs is raised 
to support the creejrers. Eacli ring is supplied with one basketful 
of farmyard manure mixed with ash. Irrigations are given by ring 
method. The yield per acre averages 30-40 Bengali maunds. 

Bottle Gourd (dudhtja bbopla) is grown in all seasons. Land is 
ploughed or harrowed. Small basins having a diameter of two and 
a half feet are kept about ten feet apart. 6-8 seeds are dibbled in 
each basin. Irrigation is given by ring method. The creepers are 
either allowed to trail on the ground or more usually on specially 
prepared mandaps. One basketful of farmyard maiiure mixed with 
ash is given to each plant. The crop is ready in about two and a half 
months and harvested two and a half months hence. The yield 
per acre averages 25-30 Bengali maunds. 

Smooth Gourd (ghosalc) is grown as a kharif crop. Two or three 
seeds are dibbled in the basins five feet apart. It is allowed to trail 
over roofs or on specially prepared mandups. A basketful of well 
rotted farmyard manure mixed with ash is given to each basin. 
Irrigation is given by ring method. The yield jier acre averages 
25-.30 Bengali maunds. 

Bitter Gourd (karle) is mainly grown as a kharif crop. It requires 
medium soil which is ploughed and harrowed to prepare basins, 
having a diameter of two and a half feet. Basins are ten feet apart. 
3-4 lbs. of seed are sown per acre. 

Cucumber {kakdi) is grown in the district throughout the year, 
in sandy loam soils on the river banks. .3-4 lbs. of seed are sown 
j er acre of land. Tlie white and the green varieties are grown in the 
district. The creeper bears after two months since planting. 
8-4 cart-loads of farmyard manure are applied per acre. The yield 
per acre averages 30-40 Bengali maunds. The fruit is commonly used 
in preparing salad. 

Snake Gourd (padval) is a rain-fed crop. The land is ploughed 
and harrowed and basins with a diameter of two and a half feet are 
prepared at every ten feet. Five or six seeds are dibbled in each 
basin at the beginning of the monsoon. The creeper bears in two 
months after plantation. One ba.sketful of farmyard manure mixed 
with ash is given to each basin. Tlie plant is allowed to trail on 
the specially prepared mandaps. The yield averages 40-50 Bengali 
maunds per acre. 
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Red Pumpkin (tambda hliopUi) is grown .is a kharif crop. The 
creeper is raised on roofs and walls. The land is ploughed and 
harrowed and basins with a diameter of two and a half feet are 
prepared. Two or three seeds are dibbled five or six feet apart. 
One or two basketfuls of farmyard manure mixed with ash are 
given to the plant. Pumpkin weighs 10-40 seers. 

Brinjal (vangi) is an irrigated as well as rain-fed crop. It is 
grown on rich soils, often on river banks and in gardens. In gardens 
it is grown in all seasons. The land is ploughed to a depth of 
4-6 inches and well-rotted farmyard manure is applied at 8-10 cart¬ 
loads per acre. The seed rate per acre is one pound. In dry lands 
it is sown in June in seed beds and transplanted during July. 
It begins to bear fruit in September, and if occasionally irrigated, 
bearing continues for four months. The yield per acre averages 
75-100 Bengali maunds. 

Tomato {vel vangi) is grown in the district as a kharif as well as 
a rabi crop. The land is poughed to a depth of 4-6 inches and harrowed. 
Well-rotted farmyard manure is applied at ten cart-loads per acre. Seeds 
are first sown at about one lb. per acre in nursery beds and seedlings 
transplanted in three or four weeks, at a distance of two and a half 
feet. Six to eight waterings are given during the rabi season. 
Seedlings are transplanted in June, October and February, 
However, June crop gives highest yield. The yield per acre averages 
40-50 Beng.ali maunds. 

Lady’s Finger {bhendi) is grown throughout the year, though 
it thrives well as a kharif crop. Five or six waterings are given 
during summer at an interval of 6-8 days. 10-12 lbs. of seecl are 
sown per acre. Seeds are dibbled on both the sides of the ridges, 
at a distance of twelve inches in the row. Sowing is done either 
in July or in February. Only tender fruits are harvested 6-8 weeks 
after sowing. The yield averages 30-40 lbs. 

Gavari is grown in all seasons. The seed rate per acre is 
25-30 lbs. The seeds are dibbled on both the sides of the ridges. 
The land is ploughed and harrowed and five or six cart-loads of 
farmyard manure are applied per acre. 

It begins to bear pods in three months. Four or five waterings 
are sufficient. The plant grows about three feet high with a single 
fibrous stem from which the pods grow in bunches. The yield 
per acre averages 10-20 Bengali maunds. 

Ghevada is taken as a kharif crop. 'Tire seeds are dibbled in pits, 
18" X 12", the seed rate being 10-20 lbs per acre. The seeds are 
sown in June-July. The creeper bears after three months since 
sowing. Five or six cart-loads of farmyard manure are applied per 
acre of land. The yield per acre averages 20-25 Bengali maunds. 

French Beans {shravan ghevada) is generally sown as a kharif 
crop, in medium black soil, by four-coultered drill at a distance of 
eight or ten inches. .Seed rate jrer acre is 30 lbs. for dibbling and 
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40 lbs. for drilling. The crop is neither manured nor irrigated. 
Flowering starts after 40-45 days and pods Iregin to api^ear one 
week henee. The yield of green pods averages 350-400 lbs. The 
crop is harvested in September and the land is used for rahi crops 
like jowar and wheat. 

Agricultural operations vary according to such factors as the nature 
of crops, the extent of rainfall and the types of soils obtaining in 
a particular region. Broadly speaking, these represent a series of 
operations and have to be performed one after another in iJroper 
time. These consist of opening up of the land by digging or 
ploughing; furthei- pulverising the soil; cleaning the fields; spread¬ 
ing the manure and mixing it with the soil; sowing the seed or 
planting the sets or seedlings ; inter-culturing; weeding; earthing 
ip; irrigating; applying effective manures at top-dressings ; spray- 
ng or dusting of insecticides ; protecting the crop from birds, stray 
-■attle and wild animals; and, at a final stage, right from harvesting 
rnd threshing to storing; and making arrangements for sending it 
;o market. Besides, there are a number of occasional operations 
performed for effecting a permanent improvement of the soil which 
nclude bunding, levelling, land-reclamation, etc. 

In Satiua district nearly 40 per cent, of the paddy cultivation is 
lone by transplanting in low-lying areas. The seedlings are 
;rown in June by the rah method. However, due to extensive 
jropaganda of the Japanese method of paddy cultivation, robbing 
s being slowly replaced by application of farmyard manures and 
ertilisers. 

In March or April a plot is chosen for a seed-bed either in the 
ice field itself or on higher ground close to the field and ploughed 
nee and levelled. Six gunthas are enough for raising sufficient 
eedlings for an acre of land. After rahi crops are harvested in 
Joveinber, lands generally remain fallorv in winter. During this 
eriod, cow-dung, grass and leaves are spread on the ground. 
L second layer consisting of branches and brush-wood is added, 
Iren the land is covered with grass and finally, the fine earth is 
prinkled on the layers. These layers of cow-dung, brush-wood, 
rass and leaves are called rah. The rah is then set fire to. This 
I usually practised at the end of summer when the rah is dry and 
urns easily. One-tenth of cultivated area is robbed for raising 
jedlings. The seedlings are vigorous and the land becomes free of 
leds. If instead, ammonium sulphate is applied to the seed-beds, 
;edlings are said to grow vigorously but, at the same time, the 
eeds also grow in abundance. Till recently, agriculturists in the 
istrict preferred robbing to the use of ammonium sulphate on 
3Count of the comparatively high cost of fertilisers as also because 
Electing of leaves, stems, wood-choppings from nearby jungles is 
less expensive matter ff)r farmers. 

Ploughing is done almost every year by wooden or iron ploughs, 
is a primary operation which helps to open the land, dig out deep 
loted weeds or stubbles, aerate the soil and to trap and store water 
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for the crop. Usually, the land is ploughed immediately after the 
ante-monsoon showers are received by end of May or by the begin- 
ning of June. For, it is not iwssible to plough it at the end of the 
harvest, because tire land sets very hard on drying as soon as rains 
are over on account of the intensive puddling done to it during the 
process of paddy cultivation. The first ploughing is done in June. 
In places where rice is transplanted, fields are carefully embanked so 
as to allow the water to spread evenly in the fields and to remain 
there at a desirable depth. For this purpose fields arc left alone for 
two or three weeks which helps raising of paddy seedlings. In case 
there is excessive aeeumiilation of water, suitable outlets are provided 
in the bunds to drain off sujrerlluous stock of water. At the end of 
June or by the beginning of July, land is puddled vigorously under 
stagnant water conditions, usually three or four times, or till a parti¬ 
cular muddy physical condition of the soil is obtained. The idea 
behind pudling tlui land is to make the soil so sticky as to prevent 
water jiercolation below the surlace. On an average, the plough 
opens up an area of 10-15 gunthas in a day and the total cost of 
ploughing an acre of land averages 11s. 25-30. The nature of ploughing— 
light or heavy and number thereof depends upon the type of soil and 
requirements of the crop. For instance, deep ploughing is absolutely 
essential for sugarcane and root crops like sweet potatoes. 
A wooden plough is used for light ploughing, while an iron plough, 
for heavy and deep ploughing. 

The big clods left in the field after ploughing have to be crushed 
and pulverised. This is done by using the beam harrow (rnaind), 
the wooden plank (phnll) and the blade harrow {kulav or pharat). 
The Agriculture Department has introduced the Norwegian Harrow, 
the beam harrow ( mind) being an ineffective clod crusher. The former 
is used by progressive cultivators in the sugarcane tract of the district. 
Tlie wooden plank is used when cloils are small and soft. It is 
operated by a team of one driver and a pair of bullocks and two 
or three acres arc pulverised in a day. The blade harrow (kulav or 
pharat) is worked by a driver with a pair of bullocks or by two 
drivers with two pairs of bullocks and two to three acres are covered 
in a day. A big harrow called kongi/n kulav is used in Satara, Wai 
and Koregaon talukas. It requires two pairs of bullocks. In rahi 
season, however, a small wooden liammer worked by manual labour 
is used to break the clods. 

The work of cleaning the field is usually undertaken by women. 
They work in batches of six or eight to clean an acre of land. The 
remnants of previous crops such as stubbles, shrubs, etc. hinder 
smooth working of implements, effective sowing and inter-culturing 
anti encourage hibernation of insects. In case they arc buried deep, 
they are raked up by a harrow. 

Pulverisation and cleaning of the field are followed by manuring 
which could be regarded as an agricidtural operation of prime 
importance. Well-rotten farmyard manure or pit-compost is trans¬ 
ported to the fields in bullock-carts. The manure is evenly spread 
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over llie field and mixed in the soil with a harrow (kulav). One 
person spreads about five cart-loads of farmyard manure per day, each 
cart-load weighing about half a ton. In many parts of the district, 
it is common practice to quarter the cattle or sheep on the field for 
a few days. Their dung and urine serve as good manure. One thou¬ 
sand sheep quartered in an acre for one night provide five or six 
cart-load manure. A harrow worked by a driver with a pair of 
bullocks for mixing manure with the soil covers two or three acres 
a day. The use of chemical fertilisers is becoming popular and 
progressive farmers arc conscious of the desirability of using them in 
adequate quantities for ensuring vigorous growth, good quality and 
increase in the yield of cro]j. This is particularly true of Karad, 
Khatav, Koregaon, Phaltan and Satara talukas producing commercial 
crops, where comparatively improved agricultural practices are 
followed. 

For most of the crops, seeds arc sown directly. In certain crops, 
however, it is not easy to produce the seeds, parts of the plants being 
planted either after irrigation or after rains. In the case of paddy, 
for instance, the seed is very small and the tender plant requires 
special care. Seedlings are first raisetl in a specially prepared seed¬ 
bed and then transplanted. The seed-bed area is covered by a rab 
with a layer three inches thick, which is set fire to in April-May. After 
the work with hand is over, seeds are sown, in the beginning of June, 
either in anticipation of rains or immediately after rains. The sowing 
operation continues till mid-June. After a few showers, plants begin 
to shoot and are allowed to grow for three or four weeks. By this 
time, fields are ploughed twice or thrice to allow the mud to get 
as softened as possible. Plants are pulled, tied in bundles and 
are transplanted. .According to the local method, eight or ten 
seedlings per hill are transplanted five or six inches apart, whereas 
under the improved method, transplanting is done 9-12 inches apart 
with only three or four seedlings per hill. The method of 
broadcasting the seed is also followed in some parts of the district, 
if the field remains even after ploughing, inaccessible for sowing due 
to incessant rains or is too poor to render transplantation economical. 
The sowing operations in the kharif season roughly coincide with the 
arrival of the monsoons. Rabi crops are sown in September-October. 
The following statement shows the sowing jrcriod of some important 
crops in the district 


Crop. 

Paddy 

Jowar (kharif) ,. 

Jowar ( rabi) 

Wheat ( irrigated) 

Bajra 

Maize 

Nagli 

Sugarcane 

Groundnut 


Sowing or planting time. 

June-July. 

June-July. 

September-October. 

Mid-October. 

End-June. 

June. 

Mid-July. 

January-February. 

June-July, 
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Safflower 

Sesamum 

Gram 

Chavli 

Matki 

Tur 

llulga 

Udid 

Mti;' 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Cotton 


Septembcr-October. 

Junc-July. 

.. Getober-November. 
.. June-July. 

.. Encl-Jiine. 

.. June-July. 

.. Entl-June. 

.. i'nd-June. 

.. Eml-June. 

Entl-Juno. 

.. June. 

.. May-June. 


Inter-culturing refers to tilling tbe soil in between the lines of a crop. 
An implement called hoe is used for this purpose. The operation is 
undertaken for removing the weeds (which deprive moisture and plant 
food), aerating the soil, preparing a mulch (a loose layer of dry soil 
as covering), soil moisture, pruning the roots with a view to encourag¬ 
ing a deep root system and, finally, for killing the harmful insects 
hibernating in the soil. Inter-culturing assumes great significance in 
the Japanese method of paddy cultivation. Two kinds of hoes, viz. 
the slit hoc {phatichu ki*lpa) and the entire blade hoe {duba kolpa) 
are in use. 

In the process of inter-culturing the weeds in line with the crop 
escape the hoc and must be removed with the help of a weeding 
hook {khurj)e). Generally, female or child labour is employed for 
this purpose. Six to eight female hands weed an acre of land. 
Usually two or three weedings arc sufficient for most of the crops 
in the district. 

The soil is dug from near the plant and heaped up at its base. This 
supports the plant, prevents lodging and keeps tubes and roots under 
the soil. Earthing up is necessary in crops like sugarcane, tubers like 
potatoes, some vegetables and fruit trees, etc. The pick-axe (kudali) 
is used for digging the soil, and spade ( phavadi ), for heaping it up. 

In this process, quick-acting manures are mixed up with the soil 
by stirring it witli a special implement. Some crops require addi¬ 
tional amounts of manure. For instance!, sugar-cane requires four or 
five top-dressings. Manuring helps the crop reach its full-fledged 
growth. 

The sources of irrigation in the district are Government canals, 
wells, bandharas and percolation tanks. The percolation tanks in 
central and eastern parts of the district are specially meant for use 
in the hot season. In canal tracks, water is available mostly by 
gravitational flow, while in the case of wells, rivers and tanks, it is 
lifted by water lifts, such as mots, Persian wheels or piimirs. Fields 
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are irrigated frequently. The interval between two consecutive CHAPTER 4. 
waterings depends on rainfall, moisture retentivity of the soil, , — 
nature and requirements of the crop, etc. and varies from eight to 
fifteen days. The quantity of water supplied varies from one to two Aghicultuhai 
and a half acre-inches. An acre-inch measures 3,630 cubic feet or Opehations. 
101 tons of water. 

It preserves the crop from pests and diseases by adopting protective Crop Protection, 
as well as curative measures. These include spraying or dusting 
special insecticides or fungicides. 

Moreover, the standing crop has to be guarded against birds and 
other animals. To frighten them away, a scare-crow is placed at the 
centre of the field. But as this is an inadequate measure, birds and 
animals have to be scared away by shouting, stone-slinging and by 
providing trenches or fences. Sometimes they are shot and killed. 

Stray cattle are a source of nuisance and have to be impounded. 

Special watchmen are hired for nights to guard the crop from theft. 

They are usually paid collectively l>y cultivators of the fields served. 

This operation is next in importance to ploughing or sowing. The Ilnrvestinf;, 
process is commonly known as hadhani or kapani, The following 
statement gives the harvesting time for some important crops 


Crop. Hai-vesting time. 


Paddy 

• t 

November-December. 

Jowar (kharif) 

• « 

October-November. 

Jowar ( rahi) 

* • 

February-March. 

Wheat (irrigated) 

» • 

Febniary-March. 

Bajra 


October. 

Maize 


September. 

Nagli . 


October-November. 

Sugar-cane 


January-February. 

Groundnut 


October-December. 

Safflower 


Febrnaiy-March. 

Sesamum 


November. 

Gram 


February. 

Chavli 


October. 

Malki 


November. 

Tur 


F ebruary-March. 

II idga 


September. 

Udid 


September. 

Mug 

« * 

September. 

Peas 

• « 

September. 

Potato 

• • 

September. 

Cotton 

• » 

November-December. 
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Food-grain crop.s .such as rice, jowar, bajri, etc. are harvested by 
cutting tlie plants close to the ground by a sickle (vila). The 
harvested plants are put into swaths, earheads removed by cutting 
or breaking and carted to the threshing yard (khala). The stems or 
stalks are dried, bundled and stocked as fodder. Pulses are mostly 
cut as whole plants and removed directly to the threshing floor. 
Vegetables are picked by hand and leafy ones are uprooted. Root 
crops like potatoes, groundnut, sweet potatoes, etc. are harvested 
by digging with spade (pJwvadu). Cotton is picked by hand. 


The crop is allowed to dry for two or three days whereafter it is 
tied into bundles and stacked in a heap. After three or four weeks, 
it is threshed by beating the sheaves against well-cleaned threshing 
yard (khala). Grain crops like jowar and pulses are trampled under 
the feet of bullocks. The grain is separated from the chaff by 
winnowing against the breeze. Root vegetables are dug out and 
cleaned well by drying or washing. Some crops like ginger and 
turmeric arc diied and cured specially. 


Grains arc stored either for purposes of seed or for future consump¬ 
tion. For seed, the quantity stored is small. For consumption it is 
considerably large. 

Grains are preserved in cylindrical bins called kangees made of 
bamboo and well-plastered on all sides with a mixture of cow-dung 
and mud so as to pn-vent insects from attacking the grain from 
outside. Special care has to be taken when grains are preserved 
for seed. For con.surnption in distant future, grains arc thoroughly 
dried and then stored in under-ground pits or in cellars fittecl in 
houses. Bins niade of aluminium sheets are also used. 

Agricultural implements and farm tools used in this district, are 
of old and indigenous type. These include ploughs, harrows, seed 
drills, slit hoes, entire blade hoe Mhiha), leveller, etc. Improved types 
of ploughs and cano-crushers have also made their way. Besides, 
several hand tools arc used for sundry jobs on the farm. The 
following figures give the number of implements, in the district, in 
1958-59:- ' 


Implement, 


Ploughs 

Bullock-carts 

Cane-crushers 

Oil-engine.s 

Tractors 


Number of 
ijnplements. 

47,281 

29,543 

1,202 

1,233 

44 


The wooden plough (nangar) consists of several pieces like the khocl 
or khunt (body), clandi (beam or pole), fu (yoke), phal (share) and 
nimane (stilt). The share (phal) is made of iron and the remain¬ 
ing parts are made of wood. The body (khod or khunt) is three 
feet long and consists of doke (head) and dant (shoe). The former 
is thicker and the latter is tapering to a point, flat at the top and 
triangular at the bottom. The share which is flat and sharp at the 
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end is fixed to the shoe and secured to the main block by means of 
a piece of wood. The front end of the share projects about six 
inches beyond the point of the shoe and is secured to the shoe \)y 
means of a vam (an iron ring). The beam is highly curved at the 
back and fixed to the doke (head) so as to form an acute angle. 
The back end of the beam is projected about three feet beyond the 
head on which the mmane (stilt) rests. The stilt, three and a half 
feet long, is separate and a muthya (short grip) is fixed on the top 
to facilitate handling. The yoke eight and a half feet long is tied 
to the front end of the beam by means of a big rope called vetan. 

A small plough called ‘ nangari ’ is used in the western part 
of the district where the soils are lighter and not deep. 

The indigenous plough opens a triangular furrow with a depth 
of 6-9 inches. Three or four pairs of bullocks are rerjuired for 
heavy soils and two pairs for light soils in the western part of the 
district. The wooden ploughs prepare<I locally by carpenters are 
now mostly replaced by iron ploughs. Tire latter are supplied by 
Messrs. Kirloskar Bros,, Kirloskarwadi and Messrs. Cooper Engine¬ 
ering Works, Satara Road. The iron ploughs No. 9 and No. 1(X) of 
Messrs. Kirloskar Bros, are both useful, the former in heavy black 
soils of the Krishna valley and the latter in lighter soils of the western 
part of the district. The “ Jagat Ridge” of the same manufacturers Is 
used in sugar-cane cultivation for preparing furrows. The “ Bahadur ” 
plough of Messrs. Cooper Engineering Works, is used mainly* in 
Satara and Koregaon talukas. Tractors have also made their way 
in the district. 

The harrow {kuhv or pharat) is used after ploughing for crush¬ 
ing the clods of earth. Its main part, the dind (head piece), is 
three feet in length. Two beams (dandtjas) eight or nine feet long 
are fixed to the head. One small beam two and a half to three feet 
long is attached to the large one. Two prongs 18" each, are fixed 
at the bottom of the head-piece and fixed in a slanting direction 
downward at 50°. A steel blade, sharp at the lower end, is 12" long. 
It is fixed to the ends of prongs by an iron ring called vasu. One 
stilt is fixed on head-piece for jmtting pressure required for harrow¬ 
ing deep. All parts except the blade are made of babhtd wood. 
The big harrow {kongya kiilav), 80-120 lbs. in weight, has its head- 
piece built upwards. The head-piece is 32" long and the blade about 
ten inches less. This harrow is used in Satara, Wai and Koregaon 
talukas and worked by two pair of bullocks. It is also useful for 
harvesting the spreading varietit^s of groundnut. Another harrow 
(pharat) has head four feet and blade three feet long. It is used 
for covering seeds after sowing and for removing tender weeds. 
It works to a depth of one and a half to three feet. 

The beam harrow (maind) is used for breaking the clods of earth 
after ploughing. It is a rectangular log of bahhul 10" long, one 
foot broad and nine inches thick and weighs 170-200 lbs. A wooden 
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beam eight feet long is fixed to the log in tlie centre for putting 
pressure by the yoke. As it is not an effective clod crusher, the 
Agriculture department has introduced the Norwegian harrow 
The new harrow is used by progressive tillers for sugar-cane. 

The seed-drills (pahhar) are mostly made of foabhid wood and used 
for sowing in lines and at uniform depth. Its head-piece {pahhar) if 
round in shape. The coulters or plmns are flat to the front side and 
fixed to the head-piece. Hallow bamboo tubes are fixed for allow¬ 
ing the seed to pass to the soil, and held in a bowl-like wooden 
structure (chade). The seed bowl and the tubes are firmly tied 
and fixed to the centre of the head-piece by a thin rope (chade-dnr). 
For traction, a beam is fixed to the centre of the head-piece with 
side braces for support. On the top of the head-piece a handle 
(rmnane) is fixed for guiding and pressing the drill. A yoke of 
suitable length is tied to the beam by a thick rope passing over and 
round the liead-jiiecc making the entire frame rigid for work. The 
seed drill requires two men, one to drive a pair of bullocks and the 
other to feed the seed bowl uniformly. Three or four acres can 
be sown in a day. Seed-drills are light or heavy according to the 
season and the crops to be sown. Kharif season reej^uires a lighter 
seed-drill, as seed is to be deposited in the wet and soft soil uptc 
a depth of two or two and a half inches. Rabi saeson requires n 
heavy seed-drill, as seed is to be deposited upto a depth of six or 
seven inches. A seed-drill with four coulters, each at eight inches 
from the other', is used in the western part of the district. It is 
used commonly for sowing kharif crops like chavli, mug, paddy, udid 
etc. In Wai, Satara, Koregaon, Khatav, Man, Phaltan and Karac 
talukas, a seed drill with four coulters, each at twelve inches froir 
the other, is used for sowing kharif jotvar, bajra, udid, etc. Its head- 
piece is 15-18 inches in circumference and five inches in length 
The beams of poles are six feet long. 

Tifan is a seed-drill introduced by the Agriculture Department, 
It has three coulters each at eighteen inches from the other, a head- 
piece four and a half feet and beam eight and a half feet and 
demands the yoke six and a half feet long. It is becoming popular 
day by day. 


The hoe is used for inter-culturing the crops which are sown and 
dibbled. Inter-culturing helps to remove weeds, loosen the soil and 
conserve moisture in it. The slit hoe (p/ioffc/iw TcoIpfl) is operated till 
the crop grows 12-15 inches high and, the entire blade hoe {duba kolpa), 
afterwards. The size of the hoe depends upon the distance between the 
two crop lines. The prongs and half the portion of the blade are made 
into one piece and two such pieces are fixed on the head-piece. 
A slit is about three inches wide. The prong is 15" long and made of 
iron. Two poles each about eight feet long are fixed to the 
head-piece. Generally, two hoes are worked on one yoke. The 
length of the yoke depends upon the spacing between the lines or 
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,‘ows of crops. The yokes used are straight. The hoes are tied to 
the yokes by means of a rope passing over the handle and the head- 
jiece of the hoe. The j'ein by wliieh the bullocks are controlled is 
lied to a V-shaped structure of sticks. Hoeing requires to be done 
carefully, especially M'hen the crop is young and tender. Two persons 
|Vfth a pair of bullocks inter-culture four or five acres of cropped land 
n a day. 

The Phanet Junior hand-hoes, spiked tooth hoes and Karjat hoes 
ntroduced by the Agriculture Department to suit wider spaced crops 
ike sugar-cane, paddy, jowar. etc. have also made their way in the 
listrict. 

The stone roller is used in the threshing operation. It is a big 
riece of stone, about three feet long, with a diapreter of 18" at one 
jnd and of 15" at the other. Two' axles are fixed at the centre and 
m iron bar frame, with a wooden pole about eight feet long on its 
;ide, is fixed to them. The yoke (shiml) is attached to the other 
md of the pole. The roller is worked by a pair of bullocks and 
hreshes 100 Bengali maunds of Jowar ear-heads within four hours, 
t is becoming popular among the tillers. 

The main water lifts used for irrigating tlie fields are mots made 
•f iron or leather. Leather mots are manufactured locally by village 
bbbler. Iron mots of Sangli district are in common use and cost 
Ire tiller Rs. 60 each. A number of pumping sets for lifting water 
om wells or rivers have also been installed in the district. 

Hand-tools are required in various minor operations. The axe 
kurhod) is used for cutting and chopping trees and wood and for 
arvesting sugar-cane. The spade (phavadi) is used for repairing 
id making bunds and water channels and for filling the fields with 
)il and manures. The pick-axe (kudal) is used for digging earth, 
arvesting various root crops such as potato, sweet-potato, etc, and 
eep-rooted weeds like harali. Tire weeding hook (khurpe) is used 
>r removing weeds in the crops. The siclde (vila) is used for 
rtting the grass and ear-heads and for harvesting jowar, paddy, 
heat, bajri, sugar-cane, etc. The crow-bar (pahar) is useful for 
igging, fencing, planting fruit-trees, etc. The rake (dantale) is 
sed for spreading compost and farm-yard manure, making heaps of 
ir-heads on tire threshing yard, collecting straw and other waste 
laterial and for preparing ridges in the fields. The sugar-cane cutter 
used for cutting sugar-cane as well as trees in the hilly tracts 
the district. Tire weeding hook (khurpe) and the sickle (vila) 
e, however, among the most common hand-tools used in the 
^strict. 


The importance of live-stock in tire rural economy of the district 
innot be overemphasised. As much headway has not been made 
the direction of use of improved mechanical implements, live- 
ock, particularly cattle continues to be a valuable possession of 
Vf W30k-21 
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the farmer. The live-stock can be broadly classified into bovine, 
ovine and poultry population. Bovine includes cattle and buffaloes, 
ovine covers sheep and goats while poulty is comprised of ducks and 
fowls. Horses, mules and asses form another important class 
constituting agricultural live-stock of the district. A farmer usually 
keeps a pair of bullocks, a few cows, and often a few sheep, goats 
and poultry. Cows, bullocks, buffaloes, sheep, goats and poultry 
are commonly found in villages. In the eastern part, the buffalo is 
replaced by two or three goats. Cows are maintained for production 
of good draught bullocks and buffaloes for milk and milk products ; 
whereas bullocks and he-buffaloes are kept as draught or as breeding 
animals. Horses, mules and asses serve as pack animals. Sheep are 
reared for meat, manure and wool while goats are kept for milk 
and mutton. The following table gives the taluka-wise distributior 
of live-stock, in 1956 



Kind of Live-stock. Phaltan, Man. Mahabaleshwar. Karad. Khandala. Khatav. 
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CDW5 used for wort only .. 99 5 10 22 52 701 

Cows over 3 years not in use 126 15 31 20 558 1,308 
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Bullocks and lie-bulfaloes are mainly used for carrying out agri¬ 
cultural operations and rural transportation. Most of the animals are 
non-descript. Ilow'evcr, khillair animals are a pride of the district, 
People in the district have a fancy for kliillar animals and many 
a cultivator make their living by rearing animals of khillar breed. 
The khillur bullock is a light draught animal. The milk-yield of 
cows is poor. However, under good care the khillar cow yields 
about five pounds of milk a day. Man and Khatav talukas are 
considered to be the home of khilhr animals in the district. Animals 
of Dangi breed, imported from Nasik and Ahmadnagar districts, are 
introduced in hilly and heavy rainfall tracts of Jaoli and MahabalesWar 
talukas. They serve excellently ju tracts where feeding is poor. 
The milk-yield of the cows is moderate. 

In case the cow gives bn*th to a male calf, she is allowetl to feed 
lier entire milk to the calf. This is true only of those breeders who 
are bent upon rearing good progeny. However, if the cow gives 
birth to a female calf, the general practice is to utilise part of her 
milk for domestic consumption. As for buffaloes, there is no 
specific breed in the district, tlioiigh, in some parts, buffaloes of 
Paiidharjjiiri breed are reared. Buffaloes are cared well particularly 
along the banks of Krishna and Koyna. Unsold milk is converted 
into khava, ghee, etc., and disposed of locally. Tlie district is not 
self-sufficient in respect of fodder and has to depend on the nearby 
districts for it. 

These animals arc mainly used for the purpose of transport and 
number little over four thousand in the district. Horses are yoked 
to tongas, Tliese are purchased from Poona, Baramati and Pandhar- 
pur. Ponies are maintained by nomadic tribes for transporting theii 
Ijousehold matcjial. Asses are known for their- capacity to transport 
heavy weights like big stones, earth, etc. and used mostly by tht 
Vadaris. 

The district has a large number of ovines usually kept for wool 
hair, skin and meat. Tire farmers keep on the farm a few sheep ant- 
goats along with the cattle, since tlieir refuse serves as an excellen 
manure. However, shepherds make a living by sheep-rearing. Ii 
many villages, the milk of she-goats is used for domestic consumptior 
and valued as a tonic for health. The Dhangars rear the Deccai 
or the non-descript sheep, which are quite hardy having strong hart 
hoves with rather rough low grade wool mixed with rough hair 
Sheep are in great demand for their meat. Tlieir wool is usefu 
for blankets (kambals). Cross-bred rams with 25 per cent Marint 
blood have been introduced with a view to improving the quality of 
wool. Goats are kept for milk and meat and found all over tht 
district, except in tracts of heavy rainfall. No special breed is rearet 
in the district. The local goat is hardy and fed by stray grazing. 

Poultry consists of fowls and ducks which are valued for the,i] 
meat and eggs. Poultry farming provides a subsidiary occupatioi 
to the cultivators. It can be carried on profitably with a comparativeh 
small sum. Private poultry fanns are established at Satara, Karad 
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Wai, Panchgani and Phaltan as also in villages like Karanje, Kashil, 

Sultanwadi, etc. Financial assistance is extended 1 j>’ some Community 
Development Blocks to fanners in rural areas. The local birds are 
non-descript with poor re-productivity. The existing problem is, 
therefore to replace them by pure bred cocks of Rhode Island, red 
and white Leghorn breeds. Poultry keeping offers good scope for 
development. 

Weekly cattle markets are held at Mhaswad and Gondavale in Man 
taluka; Vaduj, Pusegaon and Aundh in Khatav taluka; Koregaon 
and Rahimatpur in Koregaon taluka ; Shirvade, Umbraj and Karad 
in Karad taluka; Lonaiid and Phaltan in Phaltan taluka; Khandaln 
peta; Wihe, Malharpeth in Patan taluka; and Medha and Anewadi 
in Jaoli taluka. Yearly cattle bazars are held at Mhaswad in Man 
taluka; Mayani, Aundh, Pusegaon and Vaduj in Khatav taluka; Ond 
and Kole in Karad taluka and Wihe in Patan taluka, 

Khillar animals are imported from Karkhani, Kharsundi and 
Dighanchi in Sangli distr ict and Mahud, Piliv and Sangola in Sholapur 
rlistrict, Dangi animals are imported from Rajur in Ahmadnagar 
district and Ghoti in Nasik district, w’hereas Fandharptiri buffaloes 
are imported from Pandharpur in Sholapur district. 

There were ten veterinary dispensaries, two branch veterinary Animal 
dispensaries and fourteen veterinary aid centres, in 1959-60. Ail Husbandry, 
animal husbandry schemes in the district are administered Veterinary nnd 
by the District Animal Husbandry Officer, Satara, assisted by Agrl- Breeding 
cultural Assistants and an Agricultural Officer. Dispensa|ries are Facilities, 
manned by Veterinary Officers and aid centres by stockmen. There 
are no cattle or buflFalo breeding farms in the district. A cow is 
bred for Rs. 10-15, if the bull is of excellent quality. However, for 
premium bulls (maintained with the Government aid), the charge 
must not exceed five rupees, so as to bring breeding facilities within 
common reacli. A Key Village Centre at Satara with an artificial 
insemination unit was established in 1959-60, to extend facilities for 
bovine breeding free of charge within a radius of ten miles. It main¬ 
tains KhiUar bulls and Pandharpuii buffaloes. There is also a sheep- 
breeding farm at Dahiwadi in Man taluka. 

Hie scheme enables cultivators to keep such breeding bulls as Dixtrict 
are approved by the Animal Husbandry Department. The owner of PremUim 
the bull is granted maintenance subsidy of Rs. 12 per month, or Bull Scheme. 
alternatively, half the cost of the animal subject to the maximum of 
Rs. 350. A loan of Rs. 350 repayable in six equal half-yearly 
instalments at dM per cent, interest is also advanced for the purchase 
of hulls and covr s. 

Any five contiguous villages are included in the scheme. The Supplementary' 
cultivator is subsidised Rs. 200 per bull and Rs, 100 per cow for Breeding 
purchase plus maintenance subsidy of Rs. 12 per month. Fifty pure Schema 
bred cows and five bulls are located in the area. The activities 
iinderbken for cattle improvement include castration of scrub bull.s, 
registration of pure-bred stock, recording yield of milk, etc. The 
pure-bred progeny is earmarked for further distribution. Shows and 
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rallies are also organised. In 1959-60, seven centres were covered 
under the scheme with a total of 28 bulls and 2,813 cows. 

The Key Village Centre at Satara covers from ten to fifteen villages 
with a total population of 5,000 cows. It has sub-centres one in 
each taluka. It provides for both natural breeding and artificial 
insemination. 

The scheme covers a group of contiguous villages. Persons are sup¬ 
plied with pure-bred young cocks, viz.. White Leghorn and Rhode 
Island Red, at concessional rates. This helps to replace deshi cocks 
by the pure bred ones and to upgrade poultry. In 1958, 211 cocks 
and 220 hatching eggs were supplied. The demand was met by 
Poultry Breeding Stations at Kirkee and Kolhapur, 

Poultry breeders are given financial aid for rearing pedigreed birds. 
They sell other poultry-keepers pure-bred cocks and eggs. 

Besides, poultry shows and rallies, poultry training classes are 
conducted and technical advice in poultry management is made 
available. 

Subsidy is given to poultry keepers for developing poultry. In 1958, 
it amounted to Rs. 1,000 and benefited nine persons. 

Candidates are admitted to Poultry Training Classes conducted at 
Kirkee and Kolhapur. An ex-student of these classes can obtain a loan 
of Rs. 500 from the Poultry Development Officer, for starting a private 
poultry farm. Technical advice in poultry management, feeding, etc. 
is available from the Agricultural Officer in charge of Poultry Breed¬ 
ing Station, Poona, and the District Animal Husbandry Officer, Satara. 
Poultry shows and rallies arc organised simultaneously with District 
Agricultural Shows in a common assembly. 

Persons maintaining white sheep and improved rams of Marino 
cross breed are paid subsidy of Rs. 100, provided that they make 
available pure-bred rams to other breeders. About ten shepherds 
are benefited under the scheme every year. 

The following tables indicate the extent of live-stock products 
together with their prices, in the district, in 1956 

TABLE No. 29. 

Live-stock Products tn Satara District, 1956. 


Frouct. 

Average output 
per head 
per annum. 

Total output. 

Estimated value. 

(in rupees) 

Cow-Milk 

425 lbs. 

1181 1 


Buifalo-milk 

800 lbs. 

y 1,909 tons .. 
728 J 

8,59,050 

Eggs 

60 

1,97,82,720 units 

19,78,272 

Manure 

Bovine 

5 Cart-loads. 

13,38,314 Cart 

26,76,627 

Ovine 

Hides of cattle .. 

0-3 Cart loads. 

loads. 

52,295 units 

52,295 

Skins of ovine . . 

.... 

40,792 units 

30,594 

Wool 

1-25 lbs. 

2,63,305 lbs. 

5,26,730 
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TABLE No. 30. chapter 4. 

Agriculture and 

Live-stock Prices in Sataha District, 1956. Irrigation. 

Live-stock. 

Live-stock 

Prices. 

Kind of Live-stock. Price in rupees. 


Pure-bred Cattle 


Khillari breeding bull above two 

years 


1,200-1,500 

Each 

Khillari bull below two years 



800-1,000 

Each 

Khillari cow 

.. 

- * 

350H400 

Each 

Khillari bullock 

• • 

• • 

900-1,000 

Per pair 

Dangi bullock 


•. 

800-900 

Per pair 

Dangi cow 

•. 

• • 

200-300 

Each 

Other Cattle 

Country bullock 


• • 

400-500 

Per pair 

Country cow 

• • 

• • 

150-200 

Each 

Country buffalo 


• • 

300-500 

Each 

Country she-buffalo 


• ■ 

250-350 

Each 

Poultry Stock 

Pure bred .. 

• • 

• • 

10-12 

Each 

Country fowl 


• • 

2-3 

Each 

Eggs 

• • 

• • 

0-10-0-12 

Each 


Irrigation assumes special importance in the scheme of agriculture. Irrigation. 
The main sources of water supply are Government canals, wells, 
bandharas and tanks. Lift irrigation from rivers, streams and wells 
through installation of pumping sets has also benefited many places. 

Fields are irrigated at frequent intervals. The interval depends 
upon the season, the type of soil and rtiquirements of crops and varies 
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from eight to fifteen days. The following table indicates the sources 
of water supply in various tahikas in 1957-58 

TABLE No. 31. 

Sources of Water Supply (taluka-wise) in Satara District, 

1957-58. 




Jaoli 

Karad 

Khandala Khatav 

Koregaon 

Canals— 









Number 


. . 

, 4 .. 

418 


3 

5 

1 

Mileage 



.... 

145 


13 

35 

12 

Bandharas— 









Number 



%4 



161 

718 

435 

Mileage 



615 

.... 


120 

250 

810 

Wells used 
only— 
Masonry 

for irrigation 

289 

2,910 


198 

2,598 

2,594 

Non-masonry 


164 

1,249 


918 

4,463 

1,168 

Wells used for domestic pur¬ 
poses only 

• - . . 

477 


194 

520 

630 

Wells not in 

use 

• • 

30 

119 


26 

1,590 

490 


Mahabale- 

shwar 

Man 

Patan 

Phaltan 

Satara 


Wai 

Total 

.... 

2 

I 


♦ . . . 

1 



431 

.... 

1(1 

34 



2 


.... 

251 

226 

118 

1,135 


1 

1,244 


336 

5,338 

28 

72 

N. A. 


1 

540 


492 

2,928 

54 

1,117 

750 


1,905 

1,707 


1,105 

15,227 

.... 

3,106 

240 


916 

254 


352 

12,830 

481 

220 

449 


236 

506 


1,969 

5,682 

11 

812 

265 


294 

551 


518 

4,706 



The following table shows taluka-wise net area irrigated by different sources of irrigation, in Satara district, 
in 1957-58 
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The major perennial rivers that run through the district are 
Krishna and Koyna. After the completion of the Koyna project, the 
waters of these rivers will be harnessed for stepping up irrigation 
facilities. 


The following table gives area of food crops and non-food crops 
irrigated in each taluka, in 1957-58 
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The wells used for iirigation are generally circular with a dianieter 
of ten to twelve feet and a depth of twenty to fifty feet. Wells are 
pitched with stones and mortar. The water is lifted by inot (a leather 
or iron container). The leather mot five or six feet long is worked in 
shallow wells, while the one about ten feet long in deep wells. 
Leather mots are prepared by village cobblers and used commonly. 
'^The iron mots usually of the Sangli type are imported from neighbour¬ 
ing urban centres. It is worked by a pair of bullocks and can irrigate 
from one to five acres. Oil engines or electrical motors are also set 
up to lift water for irrigating fields. They are being increas,ingly 
used, as agriculturists can buy them with State aid.** 

Bandhams and tanks provide another important source of irriga¬ 
tion and are built across small rivers and streams. Their details in 
respect of location, area, etc. are shown below. In 1957-58 there were 
15 tanks and bamlharas distributed as under 

TABLE No. 34. 


Details oe Bacca 

Bandhahas anj> Tanks in 
1957-58. 

Sataha Distbict, 

Taluka or peta. 

Tank or Bandhara. 

Aiea irrigated 
in acres. 

Khatav 

Ner 

.. Tank 

5,107 

Mayani 

.. Tank 

1,424 

Walkeshwar 

.. Bandhara 

281 

Daruj 

.. Tank 

300 

Kumathe Bhor 

.. Bandhara 

154 

Ambuvade 

.. Bandhara 

N.A. 

Koregaon 

Lhasume 

Bandhara 

N.A. 

Revadei 

., Bandhara 

534 

Man 

Bidal 

.. Tank 

909 

Ingali 

.. Tank 

1,000 

Ranand 

.. Tank 

905 

Rajewadi 

.. Tank 

N.A. 

Fatan : — 

Tarali 

.. Bandhara 

N.A. 

Phaltan 

Kuravali 

.. Bandhara 

N.A. 

Satara 

Urmodei 

.. Bandhara 

222 


* '^The number of engines in use, in the district, in 19S7-58, was, 1,356, dis¬ 
tributed as imder : Jaoll, 3; Karad, 391; Khandala, 40; Khatav, 123; Koro- 
gaon, 75; Man, 63; Patau, 75; Fhaltan, 343; Satara, 181 and Wai, 63. 
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There was one lift irrigation scheme at Nimborda village in Khatav 
taluka which irrigated about 6,000 acres. Besides, there are a few 
small pacca bandharas completed recently in the district. Their 
details in respect of location, area, etc. are shown below 

TABLE No. 35. 


Details of Small Bandharas in Satara District, 1957. 


Taluka or pela. 

Jaoli 

Sayagatan 

Karad 

Wadgaon 

Kumthe 

Shiram 

Koparde 

Shivade 

Ond 

Surali 

Khatav 

Pusesavli 

Kalambi 

Tupewadi 

Banewadi 

Patan 

Bahule 

Satara 

Borgaon 

Deogaon 

Jamb 

Jaitapur 

Karanje 

Karavindli 

Khaherkhed 

Nagthane 

Limb 

Saigaon 


Area irrigated (in acres). 


75 


150 

87 

50 

121 

250 

136 

50 


92 

45 

77 

47 


30 


125 

5 

31 

46 

52 

19 

24 

40 

293 

46 


Co-operative 
Lift Irrigation 
Schemes, 


Co-operative lift irrigation societies have been formed to enable 
member cultivators to pool their resources for the purchase of lili 
irrigation plant and machinery. This helps to bring larger areas 
under irrigation, reduce the cost of irrigation per acre, raise more 
than one crop a year and to make farming more profitable. 13 lift 
irrigation schemes were executed in the district, in 1959. Of them 
seven were complete, bringing under them 2,686 acres. Krishna 
Koyna, Nira, Urmodi and Yerala have abundant water supply wind 
forms the pivot of lift irrigation schemes. The following table give: 
the details of lift irrigation schemes, in the district, in 1959 
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Vinchumi Tank. 


Mirdhe Tank. 


Tht) schemes were registered under the “ Grow-More-Food ” 
campaign under the condition that at least half the area shall be 
devoted to the production of food crops. The Government grants 
a subsidy to the extent of one-third the capital costs. 

The percolation tank at Dhumaldhara is situated at Ghavi, about 
nine miles south-east of Phaltan. Its site is 12 sniles away from 
Phaltan. The nearest railway station is Lonand on southern railway 
17 miles from Phaltan. The direct flow from the tank commands 
500 acres under mbi crops. Besides, the well on die down-stream 
side will increase water supply of infiltration galleries supplying 
water to the Phaltan town. The catchment area of the tank is 
6-7 square miles. The average rainfall at the .site is 18 inches. 
The scheme comprises an earthen dam 795 feet long and 54 feet 
above the millah bed, with a gross storage of 30 million cubic feet. 
Due care is taken to ensure that the Dhumalwadi habitation does 
not submerge in the case of the tank reaching the highest flood level. 
The length of die waste weir will mciisure about 400 running feet, 
An outlet of Hume pipe is provided with necessary sluice valve for 
irrigation purposes. The channel is about two miles long and designed 
for eight cusecs. 

The scheme is estimated to cost five lakhs, of rupees. It was 
launched at the commencement of the Second Five-Year Plan. The 
earthen dam was completed in August, 1960. Waste weir tai! 
channel excavation and irrigation channel are in progress. The whole 
project was to be completed by December 1960. 

Tlie percolation tank at Vinchumi has site six miles from Phaltai 
on the south-west side. A motorable road is constructed upt( 
Kuravali village tmd approached by a cart-ti’act. Pin t of Vinchurn 
and Kuravali will be benefited. The area of 140 acres under rab 
crops will be irrigated by the direct flow from tlie tank. Besides 
the scheme will enrich the water supply from the wells in tla 
vicinity of the tank. The scheme comprises an earthen dam havinj 
a length of 1,000 feet and a height of 30 feet from the lowest bet 
level of the nallab. The catchment area of the tank is 1-91 squar< 
mile.s. The average rainfall at the site is 18 inches. The tank wil 
have a storage capacity of 11 million cubic feet. The length of tin 
waste weir is 240 feet with a masonry bar to protect it from scouring 
The tail channel is excavated in hard strata. The estimated cost of tin 
scheme is Rs. 88,758 as included in the Second Five-Year Plan 
The earthen dam was constructed by May, 1960, The entire projec 
was to be completed by Decembei", 1960. 

The percolation tank at Mudhe has site near Mirdhe village 
11 miles from Phaltan on Phaltaii-Shingtuiapur road. Parts of Bara* 
and Mirdhe have benefited from it. It has raised the sub-soil wate 
of the surrounding 30-35 wells, thereby increasing area under irrigi 
tion by 200 acres. Gross capacity of the tank is 12-79 million cubi 
feet, the net storage available (after deducting losses by evaporatio 
and absorption) being 10 million cubic feet. 
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The catchment area at site is 2'7 square miles. The average raiir- 
fall is 18 inches. The earthen dam is 1,000 feet long, the maximum 
height from the lowest bed level of nallah being 34 feet. The top 
width of embankment is 12 feet, whereas the waste weir is 250 feet 
long. The retaining wall is constructed at the junction of the dam 
and the waste weir. Tail channel is excavated so as to allow water 
to flow over the waste weir. An outlet of Hume pipe is constructed 
to facilitate the overflow of water for irrigation. The construction 
of the dam was undertaken by the Public Works Department and 
completed in March, 1956 for Hs. 1,73,824. 

The percolation tank at Adarki has site near Adarki Kd. 
20 miles from Phaltan, on Phaltan-Satara road in mile No. 19. 
It is 12 miles from Lonand station on the Southern railway. It has 
benefited Adarki and Hingagaon by bringing 100 acres under irrigation. 
The catchment area of the tank is 2-5 square miles. The average 
rainfall at the site is 18 inches. The length of dam is 508 miming 
feet, its maximum height from the lowest bed level of the nalhlt 
being 43 feet. Waste weir is an open channel type with a length 
of 200 feet. It is constructed up to a length of 120 feet whereafter 
it is enjoined by a natural rock foundation. Tail channel is excavated 
so as to allow the overflow of water from die waste weir. The 
storage capacity of the tank is 6*36 million cubic feet. Tlie tank 
is equipped with a sluice valve and a small pipe. A masonry wall 
is constmeted to protect the flank wall from flood water. The 
work was undertaken by the Public Works Department and 
completed, in 1956, for Rs. 1,40,172. 

The earthen dam is situated near Kuravali at a distance of six miles 
from Phaltan town. The nearest railways station is Lonand on the- 
soudiern railway, 17 miles from Phaltan. The catchment area at 
the site is 35 square miles. The length of the dam is 7,000 r unnin g 
feet, its maximum height from the lowest river bed and width at 
die top, being 55 feet and 10 feet, respectively. The length of die 
waste weir is 1,000 running fc^et. Tail channel is also excavated widi 
two outlets, one on the right side and, the other, on the left. They 
are 12" and 18" in diameter, respectively. Hume pipes encased 
with cement concrete and equipped with sluice valves are laid on 
both the sides. The length of the right bank is four furlongs with 
a carrying capacity of five cusecs of water while that of the left 
bank is more than a mile with a carrying capacity of 45 cusecs of 
water. 

The dam has benefited Kuravali, Tawadi, Vakhari and Wathar 
by bringing under irrigation 2,500 acres. The construction of the dam 
was completed by the Public Works Depaitment, in 1953, for 
Rs. 13,00,000. 

Progressive cultivators pick up selected ear-heads from healthy and 
vigorous plants at the time of harvesting and presei-ve them till 
the next sowing season. The common practice is, however, to obtain 
seed either from local merchants or from big cultivators who procure 
their stocks from places renowned for quality seed. Bahi jowar 
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CHAPTER 4. seed is obtained from Katapur and Saidapur in Koregaon and Satara 
A ricuiture and respectively, bajra seed from Kliatwad and Wyankul in 

Irrigation. Khatav taluka and Humdi jowar seed from Devapur, Mhaswad and 
Seed Suppi,\. Lodhawade in Man taluka. Local vegetable seeds are procured by 
merchants from progressive cultivators. Seeds of foreign vegetables 
like cabbage, cauliflower, knol-khol, etc. are ordered from outside 
the district. The Government Agricultural School at Borgaon has 
been engaged in popularising vegetable seeds among cultivators 
since 1952-53, The Community Development Project in the district 
also does a similar operation. Fruit trees are generally propagated 
by grafts and seedlings obtained mostly from Poona district. The 
Government Agricultural School at Borgaon raises grafts of lemon, 
sweet orange and orange. The banana suckers of basrai variety can 
be had from the Government Agricultural Schools at Satara and 
Borgaon. Sugar-cane sets are obtained from old plantations in the 
locality and, when the seed is changed after four or five years, these 
are obtained from the Sugar-cane Research Station, Padegaon. 
Potato seed is ordered from Khed and Manchar in Poona district and, 
in small quantities, from Simla. 

The Agriculture Department propagates improved strains of paddy, 
jowar, gram and wheat evolved at the departmental research stations. 
The nucleus seed obtained from Government farms is multiplied at 
the farms of registered seed growers, and sold to the department at 
a premium of 50 naye Paise per Bengali maund over the current local 
prices. The following statement gives the details of improved seeds 
distributed by the department from 1951-52 to 1958-59 

Name of the crop. Name of the strain. Quantity distributed, 

Bengali Muunds, 

Jowar .. Maldandi M-35-1 ,. 3,902 

Wheat .. Kenphad and N-4 .. 7S4 

Gram .. Chafa .. 919 

Bajra .. Akola .. 893 

Cotton .. B-40, CO-4, Deviraj and 717 

170-CO-2. 

Paddy .. E. K. 70, Krishnasal, 405 

Ambemohor 157 and 
Chimansal. 

The Central Sugar-cane Research Station, Padegaon is one of tlie 
pioneering sugar-cane research stations in the Indian Union and 
STtion international reputation. It is situated about two miles from 

The Central Sugar- railway station on Poona-Miraj section of the Southern Railway, 
cane Research The first sugar-cane research station was started in 1892, at Manjri 
Station, near Poona where the popular ‘ Manjri Standard Method ’ of sngar- 
Padegaon. cane cultivation was evolved. It could not cope with the vast 
expanse of canal area under sugar-cane cultivation and had to be 
shifted to Padegaon, in 1932. Research is carried on by experts under 
the control of the Sugar-cane Specialist, Department of Agriculture, 
Maharashtra State. It pertains to chemical and physical soil fertility 
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biochemistry (water requirements of sugar-cane at different phases, 
intake of nutrients, germination tillering, root-development, enzymitic 
activities, etc.), agronomy (new varieties, cultural and manorial 
practices, etc.) and lastly, to the control of pests and diseases of sugar¬ 
cane. Besides, it conducts a number of developmental activities. These 
include supply of improved sugar-cane seed, manurial demonstra¬ 
tions, inception of zonal centres, compost drive, crop protection 
service, and lastly, award of prizes for the highest production in 
cane and gul. Problems such as reducing nitrogen dose, ‘ crop-log ’ 
technique for manuring cane, tracer technique in phosphate manur¬ 
ing, gypsum block and tensiometer equipment in controlling irriga¬ 
tion, rapid chemical test for assessing soil fertility, etc. are being 
carefully studied. The centre covered 1,05,000 acres or 39 per cent, 
of the total area under sugar-cane in the State. (2,70,000 acres). 

The Agricultural Research Station, Karad, was established, in 1948, 
at Mudha on Karad-Chiplun road, three miles from Karad. Improved 
varieties of jowar, groundnut, bajri, gram and matki are evolved by 
botanical selections. Agronomic experiments are also conducted with 
a view to recommending improved methods and studying cultural 
and manurial requirements of crops. Improvement of jowar seeds and 
selection of promising strains from local types, viz., kalbondi, gidgap 
and tambadbondi constitute the activity in progress. Selection of 
types resistant to striga, tarfula, a plant parasite, is undertaken and 
improved strains and types from different parts of the State are 
scrutinised. Poona method of Jowar cultivation yielded 69 per cent, 
higher than the local method. 

Improvement in groundnut cultivation is sought through selection 
of individual plants in spreading semi-erect and erect varieties and 
by evolving the strain ‘ Karad 4-11 ’ in the spreading group. It yields 
10-14 per cent, over the local method. The gram strain ‘Yedi- 
machindra-4’ has emerged as promising. 

Selection of improved strain in local bajri is still in progress and 
improvement of local types of matki obtain bigger sized variety and 
increased yield is being carried on. 

There is a Wheat Rust Research Scheme at Mahabaleshwar. Its 
primary objective is to test the reactions of the wheat varieties and 
hybrids supplied by the wheat breeders in Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, 
Mysore and Andhra Pradesh against black-stem-rust which attacks the 
plants in the seedling stage in the glass house and/or adult stage in 
the field. With this aim in view, the cultures of wheat 15, 15-c, 21, 
24, 34, 40, 42, 42 b, 75, 117, 122 and 194 are maintained on N. P. 4. 

As most of the local varieties of Bombay and Madhya Pradesh are 
susceptible to stem rust, they were hybridised with a view to evolving 
rust resistant and agronqmically promising varieties. Growing 
resistant varieties is the only practical way of controlling the disease. 
The progenies of the above crosses tested at Mahabaleshwar have 
proved very popular amongst the cultivators and are known as 
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Keupliad Wheat iu the State autl as sh-ains 11 and 65 in Madhya 
Pradesh. The varieties N 179 and N 345 developed as rust resistant 
at this research station are being released for general cultivation. 
These are expected to replace the Kenphad variety in those areas 
where it suffers from Alternaria sp. Promising selections are also 
available from crosses between Gaza, a biglily rust resistant foreign 
wheat and the improved but highly rust susceptible Durem wheats 
from Maharashtra, Mysore and Madhya Pradesh. Tliese selections 
are undergoing yield trials at various wheat breeding stations in these 
States. 

Tlie Agricultural School at Borgaon aims at training agriculturists 
in the modern improved methods and techniques of farming. It is 
expected of them that they will adopt these in practice on their lands 
after the successful completion of the training courses and further 
help to spread them or popularise them amongst the villagers. Tlie 
following are the eight subjects taught in the schools :—(l) Agri¬ 
culture including dairy, poultry, sheep and goat rearing, (2) Horti¬ 
culture, (3) Co-operation, (4) Revenue and rural finance, (5) Veteri¬ 
nary, (6) Civics and Administration, (7) Hygiene, and (8) Hindi. The 
school owns a farm extendmg over an area of 331 acres on which 
different crops aie taken. The students are given practical training 
and experience in agriculture. A reth-ed Mahalkari and a district 
co-operative officer give lectures on the subjects of Revenue and 
co-operation respectively. Two agricultural graduates teach agri¬ 
culture and allied subjects. 

This course extends over a period of two years. Every year nearly 
50 students are admitted and an equal number of students is to be 
found in the second year class. Thus every year there are in all 
100 students who receive training in the school. Those who success¬ 
fully complete the course are awarded certificates by the Department 
and most of them are absorbed in the service of the Department 
itself. There are, however, a few students who take to private farming 
and advocate as well as practise modern methods of crop-cultivation. 

Manures and fei-tilisers are of direct relevance in so far as the 
improvement in the fertility of the soil and the resulting increase 
in food production arc couc'crued. The cultivators of Satara district 
are not lagging behind in the preparation and application of manures 
to crops. Farm yard manure is extensively prepared in the rural 
areas by digging pits and filling them with dung and urine of cattle, 
ash and other refuse. On an average, each cultivator prepares four 
to five cart-loads of farmyard manure. However, as these prepara¬ 
tions do not meet their requirements fully, they resort to the use of 
fertilisers for crops like sugar-cane, turmeric, paddy, etc. The method 
of sheep folding in the field, one month before planting is also 
prevalent. 

Green manuring is practised in few parts of the district by sowing 
the tag seeds in June and buring their vegetative growth in the field, 
by means of a hoe. This adds nitrogen to the soil. The Agricultural 
Department has been advocating improved methods of manuring 
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which, if adopted, will increase the quantity of farmyard manure. 
In order to encourage production of compost from forest refuse, the 
Department gives subsidy of six rupees per pit filled in. 

The quantity of manure to be applied varies from field to field 
and from crop to crop. Farmyard manure is applied at the rate of 
five tons per acre for irrigated crops and two and a half tons for 
non-irrigated crops. In the western i>art of the district, the main 
crop is paddy. The farmers apply five to ten cart-loads of compost 
per acre. These heavy dozes require abundant supply of water. 
These are given in two instalments, one before puddling or sowing 
and the other, one month after transplanting. Ordinarily, neither 
rabi jowar nor bajra receives any manure, but for irrigated jowar 
about five to ten cart-loads of farmyard manure are applied per awe. 
For commercial crops, viz., sugarcane, turmeric, tobacco, chillies, etc., 
farmers apply ten cart-loads of compost or farmyard manure per acre. 
The method of sheep folding in the field, one month before planting, 
is also followed. Cultivators pay cash to the shepherd so that he 
should graze the sheep and goats in the field. Their urine and 
droppings forai a valuable manure. Sugarcane requires heavy dozes 
of nitrogenous manures. In Phaltan taluka where sugarcane is 
extensively produced, 20 to 30 cart-loads of farmyard manure per acre 
are applied, as a basal doze, few weeks bcfoi-e planting. At the time 
of earthing up, 150 to 200 lbs. of groundnut cake and ammonium 
sulphate are used as top dressing. 

Fruit crops also receive manuring. Each tree is given about 100 lbs. 
of farmyard manure together with five to ten lbs. of groundnut cake. 
Potato, one of the main cash crops taken on a large scale during the 
kharif season in Koregaon, Khatav, Man and Phaltan talukas, is given 
10 to 20 cart-loads of farmyard manure per acre. The Agricultural 
Department has recommended manure mixture for potato at the 
rate of 300 to 400 lbs. per acre. Other vegetables receive farmyard 
manure at a rate varying between 10 to 20 cart-loads per acre. 

In all, there were three schemes in operation, viz.. Town Compost 
Scheme, Rural Compost Scheme and Fiumyard Manure Scheme. 
These were very popular amongst the cultivators. During 1958-50 
the scheme for preparing compost from farm leaves was approved. 
The results obtained under the above schemes were a.s under 

Compost Schemes. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of the scheme 

Annual 

target 

(Pits) 

No. of 
villages 
where 
it is in 
operation 

Progress of the works (Pits) 

Newly Filled* Refilled, 
dug. 

1 

Rural Compost 

2,500 

360 

500 

800 

600 

2 

Farmyard Manure .. 

2,500 

275 

300 

500 

410 


* This includes pits dug before launching of the scheme. 
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Manures. Total No. of Municipalities Target Quantity of compost (Tons) 

Compost Manure. No. of which have under- in -^-- 

Municipalities taken work tons Prepared Sold* 


11 11 6,208 1,410 1,387 


*The fertilisers such as ammonium sulphate, super phosphate, urea, etc. are supplied 
through the Sale Purchase Union, Karad and other societies, having regard to their 
demand and supply position. 

Pests. There are three important pests of crops in Satara district and the 

Of Cereals. detailed information about them is given in the following paragraphs. 

The damage done by the different pests cannot be estimated 
precisely, as it depends upon the severity of infestation in a particular 
year. The remedial measures suggested against the different pests 
described below are such as can be adopted by the cultivators at 
a moderate cost. 

Bin pankhi tol, the wingless grasshopper of the Deccan {colemania 
sphenaroUles) is a serious and widespread pest. The pest is active 
from June to December and mostly attacks the crops of jowar and 
bajra in the kharif season. Its nymphs and adults do not possess 
wings. The head of the adult is pointed and conical and the body 
is elongated and greenish to straw coloured, with purple stripes 
behind the eyes and along the length. The eggs are laid in the soil 
at a depth of two or three inches along the bunds and in the field; 
and also in fallow land in batches of 40 to 60 during October to 
December. These eggs remain dormant in the soil till the following 
June, when they hatch soon after the early showers of the monsoon. 
Annually there is only one generation. The nymphs and adults feed 
on leaves and when the infestation is severe, they cause complete 
defoliation. The pest can be controlled to some extent by destruction 
of egg masses when they are laid in the soil, by ploughing and 
harrowing the affected field especially along the bunds soon after 
the harvest of the crops. The insecticidal measures are two, viz. 
(1) Dusting 10 per cent. Benzene hexachloride (BHC) in the early 
stages of the pest at the rate of 20 lbs. per acre. This is both 
effective and convenient and is adopted extensively. (2) Poison baits 
containing 5 per cent. BHC with rice husk or groundnut husk are 
spread in the infested field at the rate of 30 to 60 lbs. per acre 
This bait may be prepared by mixing 10 lbs. of 5 per cent. BHC witl 
100 lbs, of husk soaked in water for about six to eight hours. 

Hinge or bali, blister beetles {Zonahruis pastalata) affects the 
crops of bajra, jowar, cucurbits and beans. They are one Inch and 
odd in length and about half an inch thick and are black in colour 
with yellowish brown stripes across their wings. The beetles emerge 
from pupae and remain active from August to December. The beetles 
feed on pollen and petals of flowers and affect the setting of grains 
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in the ear-heads. Preventive measures consist of collection of beetles 
by means of a handnet and their destruction. The beetles are also 
attracted to coloured lights and therefore, light traps may also' be used. 
However, light traps are not very effective. Insecticidal measures are 
more satisfactory and include dusting of 5 per cent. BHC dust at the 
rate of 20 lbs. per acre. If dusting is done properly, it is highly 
effective. 
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Lashkari altja, Army Worms (Cirphis lorei and Cirphis unipuncta), 
are caterpillars who appear in swarms and generally migrate from 
infested fields to non-infested fields. They feed on the tender leaves 
of the growing young shoots with the result that growing shoots are 
destroyed. Full-grown caterpillars are smooth and stout and are 
one to one and a half inch long. They are dark-greenish in cctlour 
with broad light coloured stripes running lengthwise on the body. 

They feed mostly at night time whereas during the day they remain 
underground hidden in the whorl or in the clods. Larvae pupate in 
soil. The pest is active during the kharif season. The preventive 
measures consist of (1) Collection of egg masses and their destruc¬ 
tion. (2) In case the attack is localised, special labour may be 
employed to collect and destroy them. (3) After the harvest the 
infested fields should be thoroughly ploughed to expose the pupae 
from the soil. Similarly, caterpillars lying in the central whorls of 
plants are crushed. Insecticidal measures have been found very 
effective. If the affected crop is dusted properly with 5 per cent. 

BHC dust at the rate of 30 lbs, per acre, the pest can be controlled 
successfully. Dusting if done in the evening proves more effective 
as the pest is a night feeder. If water is easily available, 5 per cent. 

BHC wettable powder may be used as a spray after diluting one 
pound of powder in 25 gallons of water, About 80 to 100 gallons of 
spray per acre are required to control the pest, having regard to the 
size of the crop. Five per cent. BHC poison bait broadcast in the 
evening also serves to control the pest in case of crops like nachni, 
provided the soil is dry and it does not rain. 

In addition to the damage done by pests, the crops suffer from Diseases. 
various plant diseases. The following are the important diseases of 
cereal crops prevalent in the Satara district, 

Kani, kajU, ziprya and lamb kani the jowar smuts (ustilago tritid. Of Cereals. 
spacelotheca crucuta, sorosporium reilianum and folyposporium 
ehrenbergi) : These diseases are responsible for extensive damage to 
the crops in this district. The smuts are of four types, of which the 
grain smut is the most destructive and if control measures are not 
adopted brings about heavy losses to the cultivators. This disease 
can be entirely prevented by treating the seed with 200-300 mesh fine 
sulphur at the rate of one tola for one seer of seed. 


Kevada, ergot and kani are Important diseases affecting bajra. 
Of these, ergot has become serious, of late, in as much as the grain 
and ears affected are poisonous to both, human beings and cattle. 
Steeping the affected seed in 20 per cent, salt solution and washing 
it thereafter thrice or more in water and drying the same thoroughly 
is the only way of making the affected grain edible. 
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Tambera {puccima graminis tritici), mar, the wilt disease 
{fmarium oxyspotium) and kajli {spacelotheca crucuta) affect the 
crop of wheat. Of these tambera is the most destructive and if 
resistant varieties are not grown, it annually brings serious losses. 
Growing of Kenphad variety is recommended as it is resistant to 
black stem mst. Kajli, the loose smut of wheat can be effectively 
controlled by a modified solar heat treatment of seed which consists 
of steeping the seed in cold water for four or five hours and then 
spreading it on a galvanised iron sheet in the sun. 

Mar, the wilt disease of gram (Fusaritm Oxysporium) causes 
extensive damage and is not amenable to any direct control measure 
so far. Whole plants all over the field dry up, generally at the flower¬ 
ing stage or a little later. Resistant varieties such as Nagpur 352 and 
Dohad, are being evolved. So far, only remedy for the disease has 
been to ujrroot the affected plants and burn them. 

Pan valne (virus) and tikka (cereosporai sp.) are the two 
important diseases of chillies. Pan valane or murda, the leaf curl of 
chillies is a very serious disease and brings about severe losses to the 
cultivators. It is of a virus origin and the following schedule is to 
be followed for controlling the disease;— 

(f) On seedling stage.~To spray Folidol E 605 (O'OOS per cent, 
concentration) at weekly intervals. 

(ii) After planting.—Ta spray Folidol E 605 (0-003 per cent, 
concentration) during the first month at an interval of 15 days 
and subsequently to continue the spray at the same interval with 
Folidol E 605 ( 0-002 per cent, concentration). The spraying 
should be discontinued two weeks before tire harvest of fruits. 
Precaution should always be taken to wash the chillies well before 
marketing them, 

Folidol is a parathion compound deadly poisonous to human beings 
and cattle. Spraying .should be carried out on days when there art 
no strong blowing winds and .should not be done against tire directior 
of winds. The same labour should not be engaged for spraying opera 
lion, continuously or on successive days as it is deadly poisonous. 

Tikka, the disease of groundnut occurs in an epidemic form ever) 
year and causes sizable reduction in the yield of the crop. Spraying 
tire crop with Bordeaux mixture in tlie proportion of 3 : 3 : 50 help; 
to check the disease to a great extent. But this is not found to bi 
economical. 

Bhuri, the powdery mildew {Erysiphe) on cucurbit is universal 
It can be easily controlled by dusting sulphur. 

Kevda the yellow vein mosaic of bhendi is a virus disease ant 
causes damage to both rabi and kharif crops. It is a highly infectiou 
disease transmitted by white flies and may cause damage to the croj 
to the extent of 40 or even 100 per cent. Systematic rogueing ant 
destruction of all affected plants preceded by a “ close season ” durinj 
April and May (i.e. bhendi should not be sown during these months 
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help to control toe disease very effectively. Breeding disease resistant 
types of bhendi is the only reliable method of controlling this disease 
and work in this direction is in progress. 

Mar (verticiUium dahliae) and tiJdia (cecospom sp.) are the 
common diseases of brinjal. Tikka can be controlled by spraying 
Bordeaux mixture in the proportion of 3: 3:50 whereas mar cannot 
)e controlled by any direct control method except growing of resistant 
/arieties. 

Pan valne, leaf curl of tomato is a very serious virus disease trans- 
nitted by white flies. No control methods have been devised as yet. 

Kobi kujavya. the blackrot of cabbage {xanthomcHwis campestris) 
s a serious disease of cabbage, cauliflower and knol khol. However, 
his can be effectively controlled by soaking the seed prior to sowing 
n mercuric chloride in the proportion of 1 : 1,000 for about half 
in hour and subsequently washing the seed in cold water so as to 
emove all the traces of conosive sublimate. 

Bhuri, the powdery mildew of coriander affects all the green parts 
)f plants. One dusting of sulphur at the time of flowering at the 
ate of 25—25 lbs. per acre is sufficient to control the disease. 

Bangdi, the ring disease, karpa {glososporium ampelophagum) and 
zevada {plasmopara viticoh) are the important diseases affecting 
•otatoes. They cause extensive damage, if the control measures are 
rot adopted in time. Karpa disease can be effectively controlled by 
praying Bordeaux mixture in the proportion of 3 : 3 : 50 while 
yangdi and kevada can be prevented by growing fresh seed imported 
wery year from Simla Hills where it is grown at an altitude of not 
ess than 7,000 feet. 

Mar, the Panama disease of banana (fusanum oxysporum) is 
I serious disease of this fruit. Particularly tiie variety ‘ son ’ is highly 
lusceptible to it. The only method of combating this disease is to grow 
vilt resistant varieties like ' basarai’. Kevada, the chloros,is of banana, 
s caused by a virus. Affected plants remain stunted and show some- 
vhat bushy appearance. Severely affected plants fail to' yield fruits 
ind in some cases the fruit is of a poor quality. The disease is trans- 
nitted by aphids. Preventive methods used to control this disease- 
ire as under 

(1) Destruction by burning of all affected plants in the garden 

so as to prevent spread of the disease, 

(2) Planting of disease free suckers obtained from healthy 

gardens. 

Tambera, the red rot (Colletotrichum fdlcol^m) ; chabuk kani, the 
whip smut (Ustihgo sacchari) ; us rangane and gautali phut are the 
roportant diseases affecting sugarcane. Gautali phut is a disease of 
virus nature transmitted by aphids. Tambera can be controlled by 
growing resistant varieties of cane like P.O.J. and Co. The best 
method of controlling chabuk kani consists in systematic collection of 
all diseased shoots in early stages in tightly woven gunnies and burning 
Vf 5730-23 
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~ of disease. Ratooning should be avoided. Further, this can bt 

*Mgation?" controlled by planting disease free sets. Us rangane is now practicalh 
absent in the State on account of introduction of resistant varieties. 

Tenches. most prevalent form of tenure in the Satara district is thx 

ryotimri tenure. Before the implementation of the various lane 
tenure abolition Acts, ryotwari tenures accounted for 72 per cent 
of the occupied land; the rest being under non^ryatwari tenures 
However, in 1959 the ryotwari tenures accounted for 92 per cent, o 
the occupied land whereas only 8 per cent, was under the non~ryotwar 
inam tenure. No land is exempted from paying land revenue excep 
under tenures of contract or agreement under the terms of any Ac 
of the legislature. In the ryotwari tonure, the land revenue is fixec 
not upon an estate as a whole or on a village as a whole, but or 
individual survey numbers or on sub-divisions of those numbers 
The settlement of land revenue is made by the Government with eaci 
individual or ryot. Therefore, the survey settlement tenure is callec 
ryotwari tenure. Under the inam tenure, the land is held On assess 
inent which is not liable to revision and, in some cases, it is even free 
of any assessment. The land revenue assessments are fixed unde; 
the provisions of the Land Revenue Code as amended in 1939 
Assessment is based not only on advantages arising from rainfall o 
kind of crop sown, etc., but also on those arising from soil, wate 
resources and location. Agricultural lands are hence divided intt 
three main classes, viz., dry crop, rice and garden lands and the classi 
fication value of soils of different grades of productivity are fixec 
in terms of annas. Land revenue settlements are ordinarily made 
every thirty years for a taluka. The lands used for agriculture art 
divided into groups on consideration of physical features and othe; 
factors mentioned in Section 117-G of the Land Revenue Code 
The assessment is fixed on survey numbers and sub-divisions o 
survey numbers on the basis of standard rates fixed for the grStip 
as the result of a settlement or revision settlement in accordanc 
with the niles as laid down in the Land Revenue Code. In thi 
case of an original settlement, the standard rate for a group shoul< 
not exceed 35 per cent, of the average of the rental values of al 
occjupied lands in the group for a period of five years precedinj 
immediately the year in which the settlement is directed. In the cas 
of a revision settlement the existing aggregate assessment shoul< 
not be increased by more than 25 per cent, in the case o 
a taluka or a group or by more than 50 i>er cent, in the case o 
a survey number or sub-division thereof. These limits can be relaxex 
under special circumstances (such as highly irrigated areas) 
Government may declare, after a settlement is effected, that th. 
assessment has been fixed with reference to specified prices of speci 
Bed classes of the agricultural produce. When such a declaratio 
has been made, the State Government may reduce or enhance th' 
assessment in the area concerned by granting a rebate or by placini 
a surcharge on the assessment by a reference to the alteration of th. 
price of the classes of the agricultural produce as specified in th. 
declaration. 
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The assessment fixed under the settlement is not collected in full 
in all years. In years of distress, suspension of half or full land 
revenue is given on the basis of the condition of crops. The annual 
land revenue demand is then fixed on the basis of annewari,'wMch 
means an estimate of the yield of crops in a particular year relative 
to the standard normal yield which is equated to sixteen annas. The 
land revenue thus suspended for one year becomes due for recovery 
in the next or subsequent years, provided that the crops are in 
a satisfactory position. In case there is a succession of bad seasons 
then the suspensions for the preceding three years are turned into 
remissions. The occupant holds his lands direct from the Government. 
He has a right to hold the land in perpetuity so long as he pays the 
land revenue to the Government as fixed at the time of settlement. 
He has full powers to sell, mortgage, sub-let or dispose of the land in 
the manner he thinks fit. Till 1946 the occupant of a land could 
lease a portion or whole of his holding on annual tenancy at a rent 
agreed upon with the tenant. But this right has been restricted by 
an amendment to the Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939, under which all 
tenancies were given a duration of a minimum period of ten years. 
The maximum rent was also fixed. A modified form of the ryotwari 
tenure known as the “ new tenure ” was introduced by the enactment 
of a new section 73-A and the insertion of a new proviso to section 66 
of the Bombay Land Revenue Code in 1901. Tliese restrictions are 
designed to protect the occupants against their imprudent readiness 
to alienate the lands and the security. This form of tenure applies 
only to new occupancies granted. Under this tenure, lands are 
granted at concessional rates of oc-cupancy price only to horn fide 
cultivators belonging to backward classes and that too on condition 
that the land shall not be tranfcrred excxspt with the permission of 
the Collector. The land is of course subject to the usual land revenue. 
After abolition of the various imms under the provisions of the land 
revenue abolition Acts, the resumed lands have been regranted to 
the original holders on similar conditions. 
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There is then the imm tenure. The word inani in its primary 
sense means a gift and in its secondary sense it means a grant. The 
land under this tenure is technically called “alienated land” which 
means “ transferred in so far as the rights of Government to payment 
of the rent or land revenue are concerned, wholly or partially, to 
the ownership of any person ” as defined in the Land Revenue Code. 
The main feature of this tenure is that the land is held on a reduced 
assessment not liable to revision and, in some cases, held free of 
assessment. The inam lands have now been settled on their present 
holders under the Survey Settlement Act of 1863. These inams 
(including both lands and cash alIowance.s) can be broadly classified 
into two kinds; firstly, those held on die condition of performing 
some office or service or discharging some obligation or trust (in 
some cases, the duty of trust to be liifilled was charitable or 
religious) ; and secondly, those encumbered by any such burden, 
condition or liability. Saranjams or other political tenures {inam 
class I), religious endowments {inam class III), service inams (.inams 
Vf 5730^230 
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class IV, V and VI) fall under the first category while personal imms 
(class II) fall under the second category. 

Political inams, including saranjams and jalxagirs generally mean 
grants by the State for performance of civil Or military duty or for 
the maintenance of the personal dignity of nobles and high oflScials. 
Some of them were guaranteed by a special treaty between the 
Mughals and the British Government, while others were settled by 
the 1mm Commisison. In the former case, the tenure is hereditary 
and is to last in perpetuity while in the latter case, it is to last for 
a short or long period as fixed by the Commission. Ordinarily these 
imms are impartible and inalienable. There are instances in which 
a jahagir has been held to be partible and alienable, but generally 
devolution of such imms is by the rule of lineal primogeniture, 
younger members being entitled to maintenance. According to the 
provisions of the Bombay Saranjams, Jagirs and other Imms of 
Political Nature Resumption Rules, 1952, the imms of political nature 
consisting of grant of soil with or without the exemption from payment 
of land revenue have been abolished with effect from 1st November 
1952, and the Saranjams consisting of exemption from payment of 
land revenue only were abolished with effect from August 1, 1953, if 
the amount of such exemption exceeds Rs. 5,000 and with effect from 
1st August 1955 in all other cases. Under the provisions of the 
Bombay Merged Ten-itories and Areas (Jagir) Abolition Act, 1953, 
the jagirs in merged states have been abolished with effect from 
August 1, 1954. 

Personal or Jot imms (Class II) are gifts conferred on individuals. 
Some of them are in the nature of compensations. These are heritable 
and transferable properties of the holders or their lawful! successors 
subject to the payment of fixed dues to the Government. By the 
Bombay Personal Inams Abolition Act (XLII of 1953), which came 
into effect on 20th June, 1953, all personal imms are extinguished; 
in the case of personal imms consisting of exemption from the pay¬ 
ment of land revenue only either wholly or partly with effect from 
August 1, 1953, if the amount of such exemption is equal to or 
exceeds Rs. 5,000 and with effect from 1st August 1955, in all other 
cases. Till June 1959 there were 206 i)ersonal imms and scattered 
lands together measuring 3,36,511 acres affected by the Act. 

Devasthan inams (Class III) are lands granted to religious bodies 
for the maintenance of temples or mosques and to similar institutions. 
The grant is made in pei*petuity and the amount of land revenue fixed 
is not liable to revision, Devasthan imms are ordinarily inalienable 
and impartible. Succession thereto is regulated by the terms of the 
grant and the customs and usages of the endowment. The holders 
for the time being manage the inams in the capacity of trustees for 
the benefit of the endowment. 

All Kulkarni toatans along with the right of services were abolished 
with effect frorrt May 1, 1951, by the Bomaby Pargana and Kulkarni 
Watans Abolition Act, 1950. Under the provisions of section IV (I) 
of the Act, the holder was allowed to credit occupancy price for the 
regrant of the land on or before 30th April 1956. The resumed lands 
for which the ex-holders failed to pay occupancy price vested in 
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lie Government on ist May, 1956 and the tvatan land not regranted 
o the holders of the wafan is to be granted to the persons in actual 
Possession thereof on payment of occupancy price equal to the proper 
narket value to be fixed on the basis of statistics of sales of similar 
ands in the locality. 

Service inams are holdings of lands or rights to receive cash 
payment or to levy customary fees or perquisites for the performance 
)f certain services to the community or to the Government. The 
lolders of such inams or watam are divided into two classes; firstly, 
Hstrict officers like the desais, deshmukhs or deshpandes who were 
he chief instruments for the collection of revenue under the Peshwas; 
md secondly, village officers useful to the Government like the 
jotils or the kulkarnis who were given an adequate remuneration in 
he form of land or cash and village servants useful to the community 
uch as the htijams, the kumbhars, the lohars, the sutars and the 
nochis among other artisans. The Bombay Semce Inams Abolition 
^ct, 1953, abolished witli effect from April 1, 1954, aU imms assigned 
or the performance of services useful to the community. The 
esumed lands of which the holder has not paid occupancy price 
pefore 31st March 1959, vest in the Government on 1st May 1956. 
rhese lands are to be regranted toi persons in actual possession thereof 
pn payment of occupancy price equal to twenty-six times the assess- 
nent, if the holder of the service inams is in their actual possession, 
iowever, in the case of a holder, who is not a holder of the service 
nam but is in its actual possession and has permanent tenancy rights, 
UP occupancy price equal to six times the rent is to be charged, 
h all other cases, an occupancy price to be charged is equal to 
he proper market value of the land. Tire Bombay Inferior Village 
Vatans Abolition Act, 1958, puts an end to the inams assigned for 
he performances of services such as tliose given to the mahars, 
amoshis, etc. (except patil inam). The area resumed till June 1959 
IS a result of the application of the Act amounted to 56,897 acres. 

The Bombay Merged Territories Miscellaneous Alienations Aboli- 
ion Act, 1955, became effective from August 1, 1955. The Act aims 
it abolition of alienations and resumption of lands with a view to 
conferring on the holders the occupancy rights. The word ‘ alienation ’ 
or the purposes of this Act means a grant or a recognition as a grant, 
if a village, portion of a village or land with or without exemption 
rom payment of land revenue or of assignment of the whole or part 
if land revenue thereof. The number of villages in different talukas 
if the district affected by the implementation of the Act together 
vith the area affected is as under 


No. of villages 
affected. 

2 

2 

73 

12 

13 


Area. 
A. 

8,834 
1,823 
25,554 
1,531 
4,588 


g- 

27 

1 

13 

11 

23 


Taluka. 

Koregaon. 

Khatav. 

Phaltan. 

Karad. 

Khandala. 


102 


42,331 35 
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The Act applies to all miscellaneous inmis in merged territories. 
However, Demsthan tnams or itmns held by religions or charitable 
institutions do not fall within the purview of the Act. Occupancy 
rights are conferred in accordance with the provisions as laid down 
in Sections 6, 7, 8 and 9 of the Act, on payment of occupancy price. 

Cultivation of land by tenants is found to prevail in imm as well 
as in ryotwari lands. However, the practice is more common in 
case of the former. The lease of land to tenants occurs mainly on 
account of the landowners leaving villages for better employment in 
the nearby towns and cities. 

The transfer of lands to non-cultivating creditors has also tended 
to produce the same eflFect. The growing pressure on land due to 
a disproportionate increase in agricultural population, the absence 
of other means of subsistence, an appalling poverty accompanying 
the increasing magnitude of indebtedness are the factors that impelled 
the cultivators to take the tillage of land on whatever term the land¬ 
lords might choose to impose. Furthermore, the lack of fixed tenure 
as well as of protection against rack-renting seem to have led to the 
lack of incentive for the proper cultivation of land. For land instead 
of being utilised for greater production very often became more of 
a speculative commodity and passed into the hands of non-agri¬ 
culturists. This enhanced the growth of absentee landlordism and 
reduced the productivity of the soil still further. The land-lord 
tenant relationship was regulated by the provisions of the Bombay 
Land Revenue Code, 1879 and other legislations applicable to local 
areas. These provisions, however, did not ensure an equal status 
to the lessee who enjoyed only an inferior position in matters of 
contract or agreement vis-a-vis the lessor. Tlie class of tenants was 
not guaranteed any permanency and continued to be tenants-at-will 
and as such they could be deprived of their tenancy at the will of 
their landlords. Besides doing farm operations for the landlords 
in lieu of rent, the tenant was in most parts of the district compelled 
by local usages and customs to pay unregulated rent or to offer 
unremunerated labour to the landlord. Thus, very frequently the 
tenants remained subservient to the landlord. 

According to the Manual of Revenue Accounts, four modes ol 
tenant cultivation were in operation in the district, namely, cash rent, 
crop share rent, a fixed quantity of produce as rent and lastly a rent 
in service involving some combination of the foregoing three forms. 
The terms of the contract varied in each case. However, tlie cash 
rent and the crop share rent were the two main forms of rent. Cash 
rents are preferred by the absentee landlords usually residing in 
towns. They are also common in case of grass and garden lands 
The landlords residing in villages lease out their lands on a crop 
share basis. But the amended Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act, 1956, (discussed later) allows only payment of cash rent. 

No steps were taken for giving protection to the tiller of the soil 
till 1937, when the then Congress Government announced its intention 
of enacting legislation aimed at vesting the control of land in the 
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iictuai tiller ol the soil. Hence, the Government of Bombay passed 
the Bombay Tenancy Act of 1939, with a view to ameliorating the 
condition of tenants without injuring the legitimate interests of land¬ 
lords. Those tenants who had held land for a period of not less 
than six years immediately jjrececUng 1st January, 1938, were declared 
protected tenants. Such tenants could not be evicted, unless they 
ceased to cultivate the land personally. The other provisions of the 
Act were those relating to firstly, tenancies and their duration; 
secondly, fixation of maximum rent; thirdly, abolition of any cess, 
rate, vero, kuk, etc.; fourthly, determination of reasonable rents ; 
fifthly, commutation of crop-share rent into cash; sixthly, prohibition 
of receiving rent in terms of service or labour; and finally, retention 
of special rights and privileges. The Act was first applied to a few 
selected areas as an experimental measure and then to this district 
with effect from 11th April 1946. The Act was subsequently amended 
on 8th November, 1946 with a view to removing certain difficulties 
envisaged during the course of the implementation of the act in 
dealing with a variety of tenures and a number of usages and 
customs prevailing in diflFerent parts of the State. But after 
independence in order to ensure, firstly, increase in agricultural 
output; secondly, maintenance of agrarian efficiency; and finally, 
preservation of tenants’ interests in the land, steps were taken to 
hasten agrarian reforms. For the successfid implementation of the 
policy, the Government felt it necessary to assume management of 
estates held by landowners as well as of fallow lands, to impose 
restrictions on transfer of agricultural lands, to prevent uneconomic 
cultivation and lastly, to create, foster and encourage the peasant 
proprietorship in respect of holdings of suitable size, Tatog all 
these factors into consideration, the Act was amended on 28tli 
December, 1948 and was entitled Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act, 1948. 

Tire new enactment retains tire important provisions of the earlier- 
legislation with an addition of certain peculiar features of its own. 
It is devoted to the management of the estates of landlords in case 
of dispute or of fallow lands and their acquisition, too, where neces¬ 
sary ; imposition of restrictions on transfer of agricultural lands, n pd 
finally, to tire exclusion of the jurisdiction of the civil court over 
tenancy matters. The Act has statutorily fixed the maximum rate of 
rent at one-diird and one-fourth of the total produce in case of non- 
irrigated and irrigated lands respectively. It empowers the Govern¬ 
ment to fix rent at a rate lower than the maximum. The right of 
a landlord to terminate the tenancy of a protected tenant for the 
pmpose of taking over the land for his personal cultivation is limited 
by the Act. He cannot terminate the tenancy, if he is already culti¬ 
vating other land, fifty acres or more in area. However, if he cultivates 
less than fifty acres, the right is limited to such area as will be 
sufficient to make up the area for his personal cultivation to the extent 
of fifty acres.. Tlie protected tenant is alsoi given the right of purchas¬ 
ing his holding from the landlord at a reasonable price, provided that 
thereby Ins own holding is not increased to more than fifty acres or 
that the landlord’s holding is not reduced to less than fifty acres. 
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The onus of continuing a protected tenancy to the heirs of a deceased 
protected tenant is shifted on to the landlord. Other provisions of the 
Act authorise the Government to assume management of the estate 
of a landholder for the purpose of improving the social and economic 
conditions of the peasants or for ensuring full and efficient use of the 
land for agriculture. A provision is made for the payment to the 
lawful holders of the net surplus in respect of estates taken over by 
the Government for management after deduction of the appropriate 
cost incurred by the Government, and of the amount, if any,, required 
for the liquidation of debts and liabilities. The Act prohibits transfer 
of agricultural lands to non-agriculturists, but the Collector may 
permit such transfer in exceptional cases. The landlord has to transfer 
his agricultural lands to persons in the set priority, the same being laid 
down as ; firstly the tenant in the actual possession of land ; secondly, 
the individual or individuals personally cultivating any land adjacent 
to the land to be sold ; thirdly, a co-operative farming society; 
fourthly, any agriculturists; and finally, any person who has obtained 
from the Collector a certificate to the effect that the person concerned 
intends to take to agricultural pursuits. The Bombay Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Act, 1948, was subsequently amended by the 
Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act (Amendment), 1952 
which came into effect on 12th January, 1953. The Act effected 
important amendments to Sections V, XIV, XXV, XXXII, XXXIV 
and LXXXVIII. Section XXXII of the Act provides for purchase of 
the land by a tenant on instalment basis. Similarly, Section XXXIV 
maintains that the landlord cannot eject the tenant even on the ground 
of personal cultivation, unless such cultivation is the main source of 
maintenance for the landlord and subject to the fulfilment of certain 
conditions imposed as per section XXXIV-2-A. 

The Government’s objective behind all these enactments was 
obviously to remove gradually all intermediaries and to make the tiller 
of the soil the owners of the land. However, in course of time 
certain defects and deficiencies were disclosed since it was impracti¬ 
cable to translate into practice the ideas of ceiling on land and the 
concept of economic holding. It was hence necessary to solve satis- 
factorib these key problems of agrarian reforms. The Amending 
Tenancy Act, 1956, defines these, fixes the maximum and minimum 
limits of rent, piovides for a compulsory purchase of land by tenants, 
stipulali s prices at which lands are generally to be sold to a tenant 
and urges the need for ihaintaining land as a security. Restrictions 
on the tenant in respect of the purchase of land in excess of the 
ceiling area and those on the landlord in respect of evicting a tenant 
from a holding below an economic size have also been imposed. 
The amended Act came into force with effect from August 1, 1956 
and it conferred on the tenants the right of compulsory purchase of 
lands by the tenants from the landlords with effect from April 1, 1957 
on payment of purchase price in 12 instalments. Under this Act, 
every tenant is deemed to have purchased the lands leased to him on 
April 1, 1957 subject to certain exceptions. For instance, industrial 
areas or commercial undertakings as well as the areas growing 
sugar-cane and fruits are excluded from the application of the Act. 
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Similarly, the municipal or cantonment areas have been excluded 
from the orbit of the Act, It is thus felt that the Amending Tenancy 
Act, 1955 will succeed in establishing a stable rural economy by 
bringing the tenants into direct relation with the State, thereby putting 
an end to the landlord-tenant nexus. The Act is expected to enable 
the Govermnent to take decisive steps to direct re-distribution of 
land in excess of ceiling area so as to afford equal opportunities to 
landless labourers. Further, the Government issued the Bombay 
Ordinance III of 1957 and the Bombay Act XV of 1957 in order to 
remove all doubts and practical difficulties which may crop up in 
the execution of the Act. But this was not enough since there still 
remained some difficulties which could not be overcome without 
amending certain provisions of the Act. Hence, the Bombay 
Act XXVIII of 1957 and the Bombay Act LXIII of 1958 were enacted, 
Tlie Government also undertook from time to time various other 
measures in the fonn of supplementary legislation for implementing 
the policy of agrarian reforms in other directions. Among these can 
be included the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, 1939, the 
Bombay Khoti Abolition Act, 1950, the Bombay Prevention of 
Fragmentation and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947 and the 
various enactments abolishing special uiatans, tenures, inarm and 
jahagirs. To sum up, all these legislations contribute substantially 
towards the fulfilment of the two-fold objective of the Planning 
Commission which consists in the full economic exploitation of land 
to bring about maximum net produce therefrom and in the attain; 
ment of social justice by securing to the tiller permanent rights in 
the land as a fair reward for his labourers. 

The following table indicates the number of applications filed 
every year under the Tenancy Acts during 1948 to 1957 and other 
particulars pertaining to them. 

} 

TABLE No. 37. 
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Year 

No. of 
cases 
filed 

No. of 
cases 

disposed of 

No. of 
cases 
pending 

No. of 
cases 
decided in 
favour of 
tenants 

No. of 
cases 
decided in 
favour of 
landlords 

Rest 
of the 
cases 

1948 

634 

563 

71 

220 

260 

3 

1949 

1,557 

1,294 

312 

711 

502 

81 

1950 

944 

1,020 

212 

617 

388 

11 

1951 

839 

903 

124 

449 

399 

64 

1952 

821 

775 

156 

368 

351 

16 

1953 

970 

881 

190 

438 

397 

44 

1954 

1,548 

1,473 

242 

677 

469 

27 

1955 

2,538 

2,243 

495 

761 

771 

711 

1956 

4,672 

3,139 

1,914 

1,476 

1,524 

132 

1957 

20,077 

13,758 

7,400 

8,357 

4,683 

208 
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In Satara district, there is a tendency among the big farmers and 
tlie agriculturists to employ casual field labourers, particularly when 
there is pressure of work on the farm. This phenomenon is also 
e.xplained by the very slow progress of mechanisation of agriculture 
which involves the use of tractors and the like with the result that 
most of the work is carried out with the help of manual labour. 
Generally, male labourers undertake heavy work whereas female 
labourers are employed to attend to light tyjie of work such as 
weeding, threshing, etc. These casual labourers belong to either of 
the following catc'gories (1) poor cultivators having small hold¬ 
ings, (2) landless persinis in the village, (3) persons belonging to 
backward classes, and lastly (4) persons obliged to seek employ¬ 
ment outside theii' ow)i villages. Ca.sual labour is more often than not 
hired on daily wage basis and is paid in cash or in kind or partly 
in cash and partly in kind. When it is employed on a seasonal basis, 
usually payment is made once in a month. In tracts having work all 
the year round, for instance sugarcane tract in Phaltan taluka, the 
labourers are employed on yearly basis. Such labourers are known 
as saldars and the rates of wages paid to them depend upon their 
skill and eflScicncy as well as upon the nature of the work done. 
The wages arc paid in ca.sh or ;ilternatively partly in cash and partly 
in kind. In Khandala peta casual laliour is paid in kind at the time of 
harvesting. Now due to the availability of more profitable employ¬ 
ment at Lonand railway station or at some construction work or other 
type of work forming pmt of a project or a scheme of the Government, 
supply of casual labour for agriculture has relatively declined. In 
Satara taluka, child labour is rarely employed as it is normally 
engaged on their family famrs. 



Rates of wages, casual rural labour and saldars® in Sataba District in 1955-56. 
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The above table outlines the rates of daily and monthly wages 
paid to casual labourers and the rates of wages paid to saldars. 
The table reveals that daily wage rate for a male labourer varied 
between Re. 1-00 and Rs. 1-50 in all the tulukas of the district 
However, the normal average rate of wages paid amounted to 
Rs. 1-25 per day. A fctnale labourer is usually paid half the wage 
paid to a male worker. Thus tlieir daily wages varied between 
Re. 0-50 and Re. 0-75. Not much distinction is made between female 
labour and child labour so far as the payment of wages is concerned. 
However, female labour is preferred to child labour by the landlord 
or the employer since wages iraid tt) both of them are almost the 
same whereas output of female labour is likel>’ to be higher. The 
rate of wages paid to child labour varied between Re. 0-37 and 
Re. 0-62, the more, usual rate being Re. 0-50. Shnietimes laliourers 
arc also employed on a monthly basis in which case, as can be seen 
from the table, the wages paid to them are almost proportionate 
to the prevalent daily wage rates. Monthly wage rates varied between 
Rs. 40 and Rs. 50 for male labourer and between Rs. 20 and Rs. 25 
for child labourer. It appcirrs that female labour is not employed 
either on monthly or on yearly basis in any of the talukas in the 
district. 

Annual servants called suhkm arc usually employed by those 
cultivators whose holdings are of .such a size as can provide a conti¬ 
nuous and rcgidar employment throughout the year. 

There are no fixed hours of work for the seddcir. He is supposed 
to offer his services whenever called foi'. Occasionally children are 
also emjrloyed as salchin. Throughout the district women are 
nowhere employed as saldars. The tenure of the contract with a saldar 
holds good generally for a period of one year. Normally the payment 
to a saldar consists of fixed monthly instalments, the net balance 
due to him being paid at the end of the year. Sometimes they are 
jraid in advance or are granted loans in which case they continue 
to work till the amount borrowed is repaid in full. 

It will be noticed from table No. 39 that the rates of wages paid 
to them varied between Rs. 150 and Rs. 200 in Karad and Satara 
talukas and Rs. 500 and Rs. 600 in Koregaon, Khatav, Man and Phaltan 
talukas. In case of Karad and Satara talukas the wages paid are 
lower because, besides cash payments, saldars are also paid in kind. 
Payment in kind includes provision of three meals a day, clothing, 
tobacco for chewing and smoking and a cup of tea twice a day, etc. 
In Karad taluka, over and above these facilities, they are given four 
or five holidays on festive occasions. Low wage rates in Khandala 
peta are to be explained in terms of the comparative barrenness and 
hilly nature of the tract. In Koregaon, Khatav, Man and Phaltan 
talukas they are paid a consolidated higher cash wage of Rs. 500 
since they are not provided with any other facilities like food, clothing, 
etc. 

Table No, 40 indicates the rates of wages paid to easnai labourers 
according to the nature of agricultural operations. 



Rates of daily wages aocobding to the natcbe of agbicultubal operations ix Sataba District ix 1955-56. 
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The above table reveals that there was uniformity or near-uniformity 
among different talukas of the district so far as rates of daily wages 
for operations like harvesting, transplanting of paddy and tfeeshing 
of grain were concerned, A male labourer was paid Rs. 1'25, a female 
labourer Re. 0-60, except in Koregaon and Satara talukas where the 
payment was Re. 0-50 and Re, 0*75 resjrectively; and a child labourer 
Re. 0-50 except in Jaoli, Man and Phaltan talukas where the payment 
was Re. 0-62. The work of operating implements is carried out 
usually by male labourers who are paid Rs. 1-25 per day, since it 
involves heavy manual labour. For earthing up cane, a male worker 
was paid between Rs. 2'00 and Rs. 2-50 and for cutting the cane 
Rs. 1-25 in Khatav, Koiegaon, Man, Patan and Phaltan talukas whereas 
in Karad and Satara talukas he was paid Rs. 2-50 and Rs. 3-00 
respectively. 

In the preparation of gul, gtilam and jaiva me the two important 
persons on whose skill and vigilance depends the maintenance of the 
quality of gul manufactured and consequently they are paid relatively 
higher wages as compared to those paid in regard to other operations. 
GuUwa and Jaiva were paid Rs. 4;00 and Rs. 2-00 respectively in 
Karad and Satara talukas, Rs. 3-00 and Rs. 2 00 in Patan taluka 
while in the remaining talukas both received a uniform wage rate 
of Rs. 2-50. Further the table reveals that rates of wages paid to 
men and women for various operations were somewhat higher in 
these three talukas comjiared, to the prevailing wage rates in other 
talukas of the district. 

Occurrence of famines is common in many parts of the country; 
though their frequency and extent of severity may vary from region 
to region. 

Fiunine* may be caused by excessive rains or by total failure of 
rains. The former is knowm as wet famine and the latter as dry 
famine. In Satara district famines, are largely confined to the 
pastern part comprising Man, Phaltan and Khatav talukas and 
^andala mahal. The rainfall in this region is not only meagre and 
precarious but is also unevenly distributed. In the far eastern parts 
of these talukas, sometimes, long .spells of drought intervene 
between rainy days which results in the failure of cipps in tlii.s 
region. Hence migration in search of employment during the 
season in order to supplement, the otherwise scanty mqans of liveli¬ 
hood becomes the annual feature of this tract. During the last 
five centuries and a half numerous famines took place in the district 
and their detailed account is given below**. 

Its uncertain and scanty rainfall makes eastern Satai'a most liable 
to suffer from failure of crops. The earliest record of famine is the 

“ Tliis account is based on the information supplied by the office of tbe 
Collector, Satar.i district. 

The account of famines Ijetvvccn 1396 to 1877 is taken from Gazetteer of 
the Bombay Presidency, Vol, XIX. Satara: and pertains to the former Satara 
District. 
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famous Durga Devi famine, which beginning in 1396, is said to have 
lasted twelve years and to have spread all over India south of the 
Narmada. The districts were emptied of their people, and for upwards 
of thirty years, a very scanty revenue was obtained from the territory 
between the Godavari and the Krishna,^ The famine of 1460, which is 
known as the famine of Damaji Pant, is remembered over the greater 
part of the Deccan.® In 1520, mainly owing to military disturbances, 
the crops in the Deccan were destroyed and a famine followed.® In 
1629-30 severe famine raged throughout the Deccan. The rains failed 
for two years causing a grievous loss of life.* According to local 
tradition the famine of 1791-92 was the severest ever known. It 
seems to have come after a series of bad years, when the evils of 
scanty rainfall were aggravated by disturbance and war. The early 
rains failed entirely in the Bombay-Kamatak, were scanty in the 
Deccan and Gujarat, in Kathiawar and Marwar, and were deficient 
in the districts along the coast from Broach to Ratnagiri. In October 
rain fell abundantly, and the famine was ended by a good harvest in 
the spring of 1792. In Satara, the rupee price of Indian millet is said 
to have risen to six pounds (3 shers). The Government granted 
large remissions of revenue, the export of grain was forbidden, and 
the sale price was fixed. Rice was brought from Bengal to Bombay.’’’ 
In local opinion the famine of 1802-03 came next in severity to 
the 1791-92 famine. It was most felt in Khandesh, Ahmadnagar, 
Sholapur, Bijapur, and Dharwai ; but it also pressed severely on 
Belgaum, Satara, Poona, Surat, and Kutch ; elsewhere it was compa¬ 
ratively light. In 1802 rainfall was scanty, but in Satara the harvest 
would have been good or fair, but for the ravages of Yeshvantrao 
Holkar and his Pendharis who destroyed the early crops as they 
were coming to maturity and prevented the late crops being sown. 
This scarcity was followed by the failure of the late rains in 1803. 
The local loss and scarcity were increased by the inflow of starving 
people from the districts of the North Deccan where the faihu'e 
of rain was more complete than in Satara, The result was that the 
famine was almost as severe in Satara as in the North Deccan. The 
pressure was greatest in July and August 1804, and was so grievous 
that, according to tradition, men lived on human flesh. Corn is said 
to have been sold at two pounds (1 sher) a rupee. About 25,000 
strangers are said to have flocked into the town of Wai, in the hope 
of obtaining relief from the liberality of the Pant Pratinidhi, Raste, 
and other wealthy families and no fewer than 10,000 persons are 
said to have died in the town of Wai alone. Abundance of water 
and plenty of grass, for the early rains (June-August 1803) had 
been abundant, did much to lighten the general distress.® In 1824-25 
a failure of the early rains caused considerable and widespread 
scarcity. In Satara Indian millet prices rose to twelve pounds 

r Grant I>uff’s Marathas, p. 59. 

- Col. Etheridge’.s Report on Past Famines, 99. 

® Cbl. Etheridge’s Report on Past Famiiirs, 100. 

* Elphinstone’s History, 507. 

5 Colonel Etheridge's Report on Fast Famines, 55, 58, 96, 98, 122, 

® Colonel Etheridge’s Report on Fast Famines, 76, 80, 87, 97, 
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6 shers) the rupee. In 1862 a scanty fall of rain in the early part of 
he season caused widespread scarcity. Grain prices were so high 
hat grain compensation was granted to all Government servants 
vhose monthly salaries were less than Rs. 200.^ 

The scanty and badly distributed rainfall of 1876, thirty-nine 
compared with an average of fifty inches, led to failure of crops and 
listress amounting to famine over about one-half of the district.^ 
rhe east and south-east suffered most. As rain held off the early 
jrops failed in Man, Khatav, and the greater part of Kolhapur and 
Tasgaon. In addition to this failure of the early rains, September 
md October passed with only a few showers and but a small area 
)f late crops was sown. With high grain prices, millet at seventeen 
nstead of thirty-five pounds,-'* and no demand for field work, the 
roorer classes fell into distress. The need for Government help began 
bout the beginning of October. The grain-dealers withheld their stores 
md no grain was offered for sale. The distress and panic, especially 
:mong the lower orders of towns people, were so great that the Col¬ 
ector ordered Rs. 8,560 worth of fvnri from Bombay. The arrival of the 
;rain in November had the excellent effect of showing the grain 
lealers that they could not at one bound force prices to a famine level. 
Vs soon as the traders saw that Government were ready to import 
n-ain, they opened their shops and began to import on their own 
iccount. From December to March the pressure of distress was 
ighter as large supplies came into the district. In the hot months, 
vith rising prices, the distress iocrea.sed. The long period of dry 
veather in July and August forced grain prices still higher and 
caused much distress and suffering; but the plentiful and timely 
•ainfall of September and October removed all cause of anxity. By 
he close of November the demand for special Government help 
rad ceased. 
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The following details sliow, month by month, the various phases 
hrough which distress passed and the measures taken to relieve it. 
n September 1876 rain so completely held off that people could 
lot prepare their fields for the cold-weather crops. The early crops 
ailed in Man, Khatav, and the greater part of Khanapur and Tasgaon ; 
dsewhere, except in Malcolmpcth where about the middle of the 
nonth there were a few good showers, the crops were withering, 
n Khatav, Khanapur, and Tasgaon, fodder was scarce and dear. 
Vt Satara grain prices rapidly rose till about the end of the month 
vari fetched eighteen pounds the rupee. With want of fie’d emplo}^- 
nent and such high grain prices, the loss caused by the failure of 
he early crops began to deepen into distress. Early in October there 
vas a little rain at Wai, and on the 21st showers fell at Koregaon, 
Tasgaon and Islampur. , 

1 Colonel Etheridgo’s Report, 153. 

2 The e.stimate was in an area of 2,682 out of a total of 4,792 square miles, and 
n population 461,000 out of 1,002,350. 

2 Thirty-five pounds of millet or bafri and thirty-nine pounds of Indian 
nillet or jwari were the ptdinary rupee prices. 

Vf 5730-24 
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The early crops continvied to witlier, while throughout the district; 
except the shalu, the cold-weadrer crops were either not sown, oj 
where sown were dying. Cattle were starving for want of fodder, 
and in Khatav and Man were being sold at nominal prices or giver 
away. In some places the crops were cut down for fodder. Grair 
importations had not begun and grain-dealers withheld their stores 
Prices rose so high that the Collector thought it necessary to orde? 
grain from Bombay, Arrangements were also made with a Satarc 
merchant to import grain for sale at a moderate profit. At Tasgaor 
grain was so difficult to buy that the Collector sent fifty cartloads o 
jvari from Satara. To help the import of grain the municipal dues ii 
Satara and Tasgaon were sjispended. Great commotion and clamoui 
prevailed, especially among the Mahars, Mangs, and Bamoshis ii 
Khatav and Tasgaon, and jreoirle began to leave the district. Theft; 
were frequent, and in Tasgaon, bands of the poorer classes assemblec 
and demanded work. In the Collectors opinion, had not the arriva 
of Government grain forced the local dealei's to bring forward thei 
stores, these meetings would have turned into grain riots. To alia’ 
the disorder local funds works were opened, and, on the 17th 
Government placed a sum of Rs. 25,000 at the Collector’s disposa 
for charitable relief. In November only a few showers fell in Satara 
Patan, and Man. Where they had been sown the late crops withered 
In the south and east water was growing scarce. In Man the onb 
supply was from holes dug in river beds. Grass and straw were ver 
scarce, and in places even sngai'cane was used for fodder. Th( 
grain ordered by the Collector arrived from Bombay through Ghiplun 
Its presence had a favourable eifect and stimulated private imports o 
grain. To stimulate imports treasury orders on Bombay and othe 
large towns were given to traders at par, and it was proposed ti 
remit tolls on grain carts. The rupee price of jmrl rose from eighteei 
pounds at the beginning of the month to sixteen pounds toward, 
the close, and that of hapi from twenty to seventeen pounds. Tlien 
was much movement among the people, some leaving the district 
others coming in large numbers from Phaltan, Jath, Miraj, Sangli, anc 
other neighbouring states. Still, as most landholders had reaper 
some small harvest and did not seek relief until their stock of gran 
was finished, the pressure on the works was not great, the dail; 
number of labourers rising from 1,000 in the beginning of th< 
month to 11,414 at the close. Of 4,371, the average daily numbe 
for the month, 4,056 were able-bodied, expected to do a full day’ 
work and superintended by public works officers, and 315 were ager 
or feeble, expected to do less than a full day’s work and superin 
tended by civil officers.^ Early in the month meetings were hek 
at Satara and Tasgaon, and relief committees were formed. On tin 
0th Rs. 2,000, out of the Gaikwad’s grant of Rs. 10,000 were placer 
at the Collector’s disposal to be spent on alms. 


r The original day’s w.age.s wore, for a man 2 a.s., for a woman IJ as 
and for a boy or girl 1 a. Aboi\t the middle of November a sliding scale wa 
introd’iccd, providing that when prices roso ovor .sixteen potmds the rupee, tlii 
money rate should vary with tlic price of grain, and that a man should alway 
receive the price of one pound of grain in addition to one anna. 
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About tlie end of the month cholera made its appearance. December 
lassed ivithout the rain and with no change in crop prospects. 
17rain importations continued, and the rupee priccss fell for jvari 
rom eighteen pounds at the beginning of the month to 20 | pounds 
ibout the close, and for hajri from seventeen to lO-g' pounds. The 
carcity of fodder was increasing, and people were moving with their 
■attle to the Konkan. A mild form of cholera was prevalent, 
riie numbers of the destitute increased on public works from 4,056 
o lAo71, and on civil works from 315 to 2,703. 

In January 1877 no rain fell. Grain importations continued and 
he supply was sufficient. Jvari remained steady at twenty pounds 
he rupee, and hajri fell from 194 to twenty pounds, Small-pox 
)roke out among the labourers at the Nher lake. Otherwise public 
lealth was good, except at Tasgaon, where, about the middle of 
he month, there was slight cliolera. The numbers on relief increased, 
n public works from 13,371 to 15,639, and on civil works from 
1,703 to 3,289. About the middle of February rain fell in the western 
ub-divisions of Satara, Patau and Jaoli. The grain supply continued 
ufficient. The rupee price of hajri rose from tw'enty to 184 pounds 
nd jvari continued steady at twenty pounds. Cho'era was prevalent 
aid was increasing. The numbers on public works rose from 15,639 
0 23,728; on civil works, in consequence of a reduction in pay in 
he civil works and of the transfer of workmen to public works, they 
Ml from 3,289 to 178.^ During the months twenty-four persons were 
n charitable relief. Early in March rain fell over most of the district, 
’he grain supply continued sufficient, the' rupee price of jvari rising 
rom twenty to I 84 pounds, and that of bafri falling from 184 to 
ineteen. Emigration to Bombay and the Konkan continued, 
iholera was prevalent and increasing. 3’he numbers on relief rose, 
n public works from 23,728 to 26,^9, on civil works from 178 to 
39, and on charitable rrdiof from twenty-four to 197. During April 
rme good showers, (^spc'cially in the south and south-east, improved 
10 scanty water supply. The rupee price of Imth jvari and hajri 
ISO from nineteen jionuds at the beginning of the month to seventeen 
oimds about tin; close. The hill villages of Karad and Patan .suffered 
wercly, the iieople living chiefly on wild fruits and roots. The 
umber of the destitute rose on jjublic works from 26,539 to 32,122, 
n civil works from 239 to 514, and on charitable relief from 197 to 
15. The mortality from cholera continued heavy. I^ate in May good 
lin fell in Satara. Jaoli, Wai and Valva, and .showers in Man and 
asgaon. Emigrants were slowly returning. Among the hill people 
I the Khandala petty division of Wai there was great distress, but 
lany had left their homes and found employment on the Nira canal 
1 the Poona district. In Khanapur, the Mahars and Ramoshis vvere in 
■oat w'ant, and grain was distributed to them at their homes.® The 


1 Tlie new rates were, for man the price of one pound of grain and 4 a. 
stead of 1 a. ; for a woman the price of one pound and i a. instead of i a. ; 
id for a hoy or girl the price of lialf a pound of grain and i a, 

- In June the Collector put a .stop to this mode of relief, as it was opposed 
the spirit of Government orders. 

Vf 5730-a4a 
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supply of grain continued sufficient, but rupee prices rose, for /tw; 
from seventeen to 15J pounds and for bajri from seventeen to 16 
pounds. The scarcity of fodder was pressing hard, and the moTtalit 
among cattle was increasing. For the benefit of the infirm poor te 
additional relief houses were established. Cholera continued prevE 
lent and the mortality was heavy. The numbers of the destitut 
considerably increased, on public works from 32,122 to 42,731, o 
civil works from 514 to 1,564, and on charitable relief from 645 t 
1,833. About the second week in June the eastern storms begar 
In Tasgaon on two consecutive days about six inches fell i 
torrents. At Valva and other places the western rains had steadily se 
in by the 22nd of June. During the month an average of 10-81 inche 
fell. Emigrants were coming back, and about the middle of the mont 
large numbers began leaving the relief works to return to their fields 
The sowing of the early crops was begun and was rapidly progressing 
and in places the young crops had begun to show. The supply o 
grain continued good, but rupee jirices for hajri and jvarl rose fror 
154 and fifteen pounds at the beginning of the month to fourtee: 
pounds towards the close. The jjeople largely supplemented thei 
food with green vegetables, which had now become plentiful, am 
in Valva mango, jack, and other fruits could be had in abundance 
In Patan and Valva, the young grass was high enough to affori 
grazing for cattle and was finding its way to the markets. The number 
of relief fell, on public works for 47,849 at the beginning of th 
month to 41,046 about the close, and on civil works from 2,580 t 
1,400.1 

The mortality from cholera continued heavy. During July ther 
was a fair rainfall in the west but only a few light showers in th 
east. Crop prospects continued good, but in places more rain wa 
badly wanted. Emigrants were still returning. Cart-rates from Tas 
gaon to Poona and back rose from ordinary rates of Rs. 16 to Rs. 3f 
and grain traffic in carts from Chiplun was stopped. This, joined t 
the break in the monsoon, raised grain prices, for jvari from fourtee 
to lOS pounds and for bapi from 14/2 to ll^S pounds the rupee 
on the 22nd, at Tasgaon, grain was sold at seven pounds the rupe£ 
These high prices caused less distress than might have been expectec 
as vegetables could be had in abundance and were freely eaten, bu 
partly from the want of salt, caused much disease, especial! 
dysentery. Creen grass was coming to market and fodder was muc 
cheaper. The mortality from cholera continued heavy. The number 
on relief fell, on public works from 46,377 to 28,632, on civil work 
from 2,214 to 806, and on charitable relief from 3,768 to 3,051. I: 
August there was an average fall of 7-37 inches. Except udid, mu^ 
and rala, which in parts were much damaged by the scanty fa 
of the previous month, the crops were generally in good order br 
in the east required more rain. The supply of grain continued faj: 
Rupee prices both for bapi and jvari remained steady at eleve 
pounds. Cholera continued prevalent but was decreasing. Th 

1 For June the average daily number of the destitute was, on public worl 
46.317, on civil works 2,214, and on charitable relief 3.768. 
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lumbers on relief works fell considerably, on public works from 
18,632 to 19,517, and on civil works from 806 to 524 ; on charitable 
elief they rose from 3,051 to 5,345. In September there was a good 
md heavy fall of rain, averaging 10'53 inches. Except in parts of 
dan, Wai and Jaoli the crops were everywhere good. In Karad 
n some places the maize, vari, sava and rala were harvested and 
;rain was coming to market. Cart traffic to Chiplun, which had 
leen stopped, was again opened. Rupee prices fell, for bajri from 
welve pounds at the beginning of the month to nineteen pounds 
ibout the close, and for jvari from llj to 17J pounds. The condition 
if the people considerably improved. Cholera continued to decrease. 
The numbers on relief fell, on public works from 19,517 to 16,601 
ind on civil works from 524 to 494 on charitable relief they rose 
rom 5,345 to 10,342. In October an average of 6-91 inches of rain 
ell. The sowing of the cold-weather crops was in progress, but it 
vas kept back by the heavy rain, which also in some places injured 
he ripe early crops. Grain prices fell, for jvari from nineteen pounds 
t the beginning of the month to twenty pounds about the close, and 
or bajri from 21»} to tv^’enty-four pounds. The numbers on relief 
ell, on public works from 16,601 to 9,718, on civil works from 494 to 
13, and on charitable relief from 10,342 to 7,113. Early in the 
aonth (6th) all civil agency works were closed. A mild type of 
holera continued prevalent. In November there were a few 
bowers in Satara, Patan, Valva and Tasgaon. The harvesting of 
he early crops was nearly finished and rabi sowing was almost 
omplete. During the month grain prices averaged 23J pounds for 
Mri and for bajri 29i pounds the rupee. The numbers on public 
/orks fell from 2,755 about the beginning of the month to 469 at 
le end, when the works were closed. Tire numbers on charitable 
3 lief fell from 1,073 at the beginning of the month to 134 on the 24th. 

1 the last week no one was charitably relieved. In December a few 
lowers greatly benefited the cold-weather crops. Grain continued 
y grow cheaper, jvari falling to thirty-one and bajri to thirty-two 
ounds. No one took advantage of the Government offer to charitable 
jlief. 
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The following table of millet prices and numbers receiving 
dief shows that during the first three months of 1877 grain kept 
retty steady at nineteen pounds the rupee, or nearly twice the ordi- 
ary rates; that its price rose rapidly in April, May, June and July, 
11 it reached 111/3 pounds in August, and that it then quickly fell 
) 29J pounds in November. As early as December 1876, the numbers 
n relief works reached 16,074. From that they rose steadily to 
5,531 in June, and then falling to 29,438 in July owing to the large 
smand for field labour, continued to decrease till November, when 
le works were closed. The numbers on charitable relief rose steadily 
om 24 in February to 3,768 in June. They then fell to 3,051 in July, 
ad, after rising to 10,342 in September, fell to 328 in November. 
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Total Cost Rs. .. 10,75,281 1,06,091 
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A special census taken on the i9th May 1877, when famine pressure 
was general and severe, showed that of 46,235 labourers, 44,344 on 
public and 1,891 on civil works, 18,316 belonged to the sub-divisions 
where the works were carried on; 13,998 belonged to the different 
nib-divisions of the same district; 6,702 were from other districts ; and 
7,219 from neighbouring States. As regards their occupation, 3,062 
were manufacturers or craftsmen, 24,611 were holders or under- 
lolders of land, and 18,562 were labourers. 

The total cost of the famine was estimated at Rs. 11,81,372 of 
vvhich Rs. 10,75,281 were spent on Public and Civil Works, and 
ds. 1,06,091 on charitable relief. 

Of twenty relief-houses or camps opened in the district between 
November 1876 and November 1877, five were on the irrigation works 
it the Pingli, Nher, Islampur, and Mhaswad reseiweirs and on the 
Krishna canal extension. Of the twenty relief-houses, one was started 
n November 1876 and the rest during 1877, three in February, one 
n March, ten in May, four in June, and one in September. Except 
it the Pingli, Nher, Islampur, and Mhaswad reservoirs where small 
luts wei’e raised at Government expenses, the buildings used for the 
■elief houses were generally dhannshahs or rest-houses, chavdis or 
dllage offices, and temples. The following are the dates at which the 
twenty relief houses were opened and closed ; the relief house at 
fasgaon was opened on the 16th of November 1876 and was closed 
m the 1st of November 1877; at a cost of Rs. 16,237 it relieved 
1 monthly average of ninety-four men, sixty women, and eighty 
,'hildren. The relief-house at Pingli reservoir in Man was opened 
n Februiuy 1877 and closed on the 31st of October; at cost of 
Is. 28,812, it relieved 3,58,760 persons in all or a injonfhly average 
>f 39,862. The relief-house at the Nher reservoir in Khatav was 
ipened in Febmary 1877 and closed on the 23rd of October; at 
L cost of Rs. 5,992, it relieved 95,138 persons in all or a monthly 
iverage of 10,571. The relief-house at the Islampur reservoir in 
/alva, was opened in February 1877 imd closed on the 30th of 
ieptember; at a cost of Rs. 1,591, it relieved 17,472 persons in all 
ir a monthly average of 2,184. 'J’he relief-house at the Mhaswad 
eservoir in Man was opened in March 1877 and closed on the 
iOth fof November; at a total cost of Rs. 21,590, it relieved 2,32,964 
lersons in all or a monthly average of 25,885. The relief-house at 
’eth in Valva was opened on the 14th May 1877 and closed on the 
0th of June ; at a total cost of Rs. 348, it relieved a monthly average 
f 214 men, 208 women, and 165 cliildren. The relief-house at 
/ledha in Jaoli, was opened on the 15th of May 1877 and closed 
HI the 11th of July ; at a cost of Rs. 355, it relieved a monthly average 
>f 900 men, 1,150 women, and 1,230 children. The relief-house at 
ioregaon was opened on the 18th of May 1877 and closed on the 
nd of June; at a cost of Rs. 142, it relieved 1,620 persons or 

monthly average of 810. The relief-house at Satma was opened 
rom private funds on the 18th of May 1877 and closed in November ; 
t a cost of Rs. 5,624, it relieved 67,770 persons or a monthly average 
f 11,295. The relief-house at Kadegaon in Khanapur was opened 
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on the 19th of May 1877 and closed on the 29th of June; at a cost 
of Rs. 140, it relieved a monthly average of 157 men, 270 women, 
and 125 children. The relief-house at Vita in Khanapur was opened 
on the 20th of May 1877 and closed on the 30th of October; at 
a cost of Rs. 3,360, it relieved a monthly average of 600 men, 
800 women, and 840 children. The relief-house at Khanapur was 
opened on the 22nd of May 1877 and closed on the 1st of Novem ¬ 
ber ; at a oust of Rs. 1,176, it relieved a monthly average of 190 men, 
225 women, and 176 children. The relief-house at Khandala in 
Wai, was opened on the 26th of May 1877 and closed on the 1st of 
]uly; at a cost of Rs. 174, it relieved a monthly average of 565 men, 
468 women, and 464 children. The relief-house at Patan was opened 
on the 28th of May 1877 and closed on the 30th of June; at a total 
cost of Rs. 611, it relieved a monthly average of 2,125 men, 
2,969 women, and 4,506 children. The relief-house at Wai was 
opened on the 30th of May 1877 and closed on the 1st of July; at 
a total cost of Rs. 100, it relieved a mtonthly average of 463 men, 
718 women, and 1,218 children. The relief-house at Helvak in 
Patan, was opened on the 1st of June 1877 and was closed on the 
16th of the same month ; at a cost of Rs. 59, it relieved a monthly 
average of f|orty-two men, thirty-one women, and five children 
The relief-house at Vaduj in Khatav was opened on the 11th of 
June 1877 and closed on the 11th of November; at a cost of Rs. 2,433 
it relieved a monthly average of 363 men, 504 women, and 752 child¬ 
ren. The relief-house at Mayni in Khatav was opened on the 18tf 
of June 1877 and closed on the 25th of June; at a cost of Rs. 78 
it relieved 1,057 persons or a monthly average of 204 men 
615 women, and 238 children. The relief-house at the Krishnt 
canal extension was opened in June 1877 and closed on the 30tl 
of September ; at a cost of Rs, 49, it relieved 595 persons or a monthl) 
average of 148. The relief-house at Karad was opened on the 7th o: 
September 1877 and closed on the 7th of Ntovember; at a cost o 
Rs. 267, it relieved a monthly average of 297 men, 584 women, anc 
707 children. Besides, the cost on these relief-houses, Governmen 
spent about Rs. 23,860 in village charity. 


To superintend relief works four mamlatdars were employed tf 
the end of October 1877, one in Man from the 10th of January 1877 
one in Khanapur from the 17th of January, one in Tasgaon from thi 
31st of January, and one in Khatav from the 14th of the May 
Besides these four mamlatdars, during the various periods of th< 
famine, the relief staff included five other officers. In addition ti 
these relief officers, sixty circle inspectors were employed on village 
inspection in 1877 from the 10th of May to the 30th of June. Large 
relief camps on the works at the Fingli, Nher, Islampur and Mhaswae 
reservoirs, and the Krishna canal extension were superintended b; 
a staff of public wtorks officers. 
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Some municipalities sold grain at fixed rates to the poor, a mode 
of charity which was much appreciated. It is a part of outdoor 
relief, and if well supervised has no effect on trade or on prices. Tha 
abuses to be guarded against are simply those which are always 
present when either grain or money are distributed without a test 
of alleged poverty. Grain sold at or below cost price meets, the case 
of those who are not paupers, are much straitened, but yet so long 
as they can earn anything in their usual way or have any means 
left, will not go to work. For the same reason loans of grain to 
respectable people, willing to maintain their dependents are safe 
and are valuable. During the fair season grain came in large 
quantities, into Satara from Bombay by sea to Chiplun and from 
Chiplun to Karad by the Kumbharli pass road ; during the rains 
it chiefly came by rail to Poona and from Poona in carts to Satara 
along the Poona-Belgaum road. In the east, grain also came by rail 
to Sholapur and from Sholapur in carts to Satara. 

A great number of people from the Man, Khatav, Khanapur, and 
Tasgaon sub-divisions left the district in the early days of distress. 
Some of them went north and north-east to Bombay, Berar, and 
Khandesh, and others went south-west to the Konkan. The people 
who left the district, were those in charge of cattle, who usually had 
some means, and field labourers and small landholders, who had 
no stock of grain and no credit. Of these three classes the labourers 
were the most numerous. The small landholders took with them 
their pair of bullocks and a cow or two, and left nothing behind bui 
an empty house and a barricaded door. Some of them went to the 
Konkan and tlie rest to the Berars. Many, especially of those who 
went to the Berars, are believed to have found openings and settled. 
Of the labouring classes, the better-off left first and found work in 
distant parts ; others went to the public works and remained there 
pretty steadily ; others wandered to the Sahyadris whence later on 
they wandered back in much distress; and others, especially the 
women, hung about the villages living on next to nothing and dying 
in thousands on the first fall of rain. 

The chief difficulties in dealing with the famine, were the 
obstinacy of some who would not leave their villages for the works 
and the vagrancy of others who persisted in wandering instead of 
working. These difficulties were met by careful village inspection 
and gentle pressure in the case of the stay-at-homes, and by watch¬ 
ful supervision by officers of all grades in the case of the 
vagrants. 

In the eastern sub-divisions, according to the agricultural returns, 
the number of cattle fell from 994,272 in 1876-77 to 775,393 in 
1877-78, that is a loss of 218,879. In 1876-77, the actual number of 
offences reported was 5,912 against 4,064 in 1876-77. Serious crime, 
such as murder, dacoity and robbery seems to have been more pre¬ 
valent and the number of thefts was considerably more than double 
what it was in 1876-77. In 1878, the tillage area fell short of that in 
1876 by about 18,400 acres. Of about Rs. 15,57,400, the realizable 
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land revenue for the year 1876-77, 11s. 16,02,670, were collected in 
1876-77, Rs. 5,820 remitted, and the rest was collected in subsequent 
years. 

In the district, scarcity conditions or ueai-famine conditi|ons pre¬ 
vailed on several occasions between 1925 and 1955. The follow¬ 
ing statement indicates the years of famine as well as the number 
of villages and the population affected. 

In 1925-26. the relief works undertaken in Man taluka were as 
under:~ 

(i) Clearing the silt of Lodhawada Pat (canal), estimated to 
cost nearly Rs. 3,000 and to provide work to 300 persons. 

{it) Cleaning the silt of Bidal feeder channel estimated to 
cost Rs. 3,000, It provided employment to 250 persons. 

{Hi) Special repaiis to Satiua-Pandluupur road estimated to cost 
Rs. 15,700. Approximately 400 persons secured employment. 
Gratuitous relief was extended to these persons tp the tunc of 
Rs. 7,843 and 25,000 bales of hay were distributed free to half- 
starved cattle. 


TABLE No. 41. 

Number of Villages and Population affected by Famines. 


Year.^- 

No. of vUliiges 
affected. 

Population affected. 

1925-26 

73 

54,315 

1929-30 

38 

22,326 

1931-32 

14 

11,217 

1932-33 

23 

20,468 

1935-36 

12 

N. A.^ 

I9364J7 

12 

N. A. 

1937-38 

11 

N. A. 

1938-39 

12 

N. A. 

1939-40 

12 

N. A. 

1940-41 

12 

N. A. 

1941-42 

27 

11,373 

1945-46 

153 

1,49,598 

1947-48 

14 

N. A. 

1950-51 

54 

N. A. 

1951-52 

61 

N. A. 

1952-53 

164 

1,65,815 

1953-54 

16 

N. A. 


1 Famine year relates to the! period from 1st Angnst to .“list July. 

2 N. A. = Not .available. 
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During 1940-41, tlie reliel: works undertaken in Kliaudala inahal 
consisted of an approach road at Watliar Bk,, road work near Andori, 
liOnand-Shirnal road and Lonand-Khandala road. Thc! gratuitous 
relief extended lo the persons affected by scarcity conditions 
amounted to Rs, 1,020 whereas 35,250 bales of hay were distributee! 
free as fodder to cattle. 


'Ihe famine of 1945-46, was more severe thun the earlier ones and 
affected particularly Khandala mahal and Man taluka. The work of 
deepening and repairing existing wells was undertaken in 18 villages 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 1,.500. It enabled 100 persons to secure 
employment. Besides this, Dahiwadi-Malwadi road, Dahiwadi- 
Fadegaon-Jingli-Mardi road and Shewari-Ranand road work.s were 
also executed. Gratuitous relief to the extent of Rs. 46,071, was given 
to approximately 1,000 persons. Food to the extent of 146 B. maunds, 
.542 tons of oil-cake and 125 tons and 1,710 bales of hay for cattle 
were distributed free tp the; cultivators. 


After the occurrence of famine in 1952-53, relief work was com¬ 
menced in Khandala mahal. It included bunding works at Padli 
and Sukhed and collection of snetal on Lonand-Khandala road. 
Similar works undertakc'n in Man taluka, were as under 

(1) Conslruction of Ranand Omk at a cost jof Rs. 5,50,424, wlhcii 
provided emplo)'ment to 900 persons. 

(2) Metal collection work on Mile Nos. 45, 46, 50 and 52 of 
Pandharpur road. 

(3) Repairs to Kukundwad-Mhaswad road. 

(4) Repairs to Mayni-Kukundwad jpad. 

(5) Repairs to Mhaswad-Shinganapur road. 

In Khatav taluka, the following three works were undertaken.— 

(1) Gonslruction of Danij tank, estimated to cost Rs. 2,73,840 
and expected to provide employment to nearly 1,600 persons. 

(2) Bunding works at Katar-Khatav and Nadhwal estimated to 
cost Rs. 7,453. Nearly 150 persons wen; employed. 

(3) Deepening of wells and removing the silt in 23 villages at 
a cost V)f Rs. 6,750. 

Construction and repair works undertaken in Phaltan taluka were 
as under 

(1) Construction of percolation tanks at Salpe and Adarki Kd. 
Average number of workers employed daily at the site of works 
was 650 and 250, respectively. 

(2) Repairs to Phaltan-Asu rcrad estimated to cost Rs. 90,000 
and spread over a distance of six miles. Daily attendance of 
labourers was around 3,000. 

(3) Construction of Jaoli-Andrud road. An amount of Rs. 15,000 
was spent and on an average 150 lalwnirers got employment. 
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(4) Widening of Sahara nalla pn Mahad-Pandharpur road. 

(5) Repairs to Phaltan-Satara road between Adarki to Wathar 
in Phaltan taluka. 

Gratuitous relief was extended to the tune of Rs. 15,833 to the 
suflferers to enable them to overcome some of their hardships. Food 
comprising 82 B. maunds of rice, 36 barrels of milk; jowar worth 
Rs. 1,410; clothes worth Rs. 3,000 ; 2,670 B. maunds of oil-cake j 
2,77,513 lbs. and 591 bales of hay, were distributed free to the agri¬ 
culturists so as to help them meet some of their basic needs as well 
as those of cattle. Besides these measures, tagai loans to the extent 
of Rs. 88,846 were granted to the cultivators in Khatav taluka while 
the corresponding figure for Khandala mahal stood at Rs. 8,876. 


It will be seen from the fforegoing account that with the passage 
of time, the persons affected by scarcity or famine have been getting 
assistance, larger in magnitude and in various forms. It is also partly 
due to the experience gained by the Government machinery in 
meeting the scarcity conditions on various occasions since the pheno¬ 
menon is of a recurring nature. 
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CHAPTER 5. 


During the last century Satara was industrially backward, 
having only a few crafts. The chief crafts* were making gold and 
silver ornaments, copper and brass pots and iron tools, stone-cutting, 
pottery, carpentry, cotton-weaving, dyeing, blanket-weaving, tanning 
and shoe-making. Besides working in gold and silver a few Sonars 
(Goldsmiths) were well known for their skill in stone-setting. 
Tamhats and Kasars (copper and brasssmiths) were found in almost 
all towns. Copper and brass pot-making was one of the chief local 
industries. Blacksmiths, stone-cutters (Pathaivats), potters 
(Kumbhars), carpenters (Sutars), weavers {Solis, Koshtis and 
Khatris) and blanket weavers (Sangars) were found to flourish in 
almost all towns and large villages. 


Industries. 

Introduction. 


History of industrialisation in Satara dates back to 1916 when 
a glass manufacturing factory was established at Ogalewadi. The 
year 1916 also gave birth to an electricity generation plant in the 
district. The pace of industrialisation was, however, very slow. No 
new industries were started during the period following the First 
World War. A groundnut decorticating factory was established in 
1928. Increase in the area under sugarcane cultivation gave impetus 
to the starting of a sugar factory in 1933. The sugar factory was 
a landmark in the history of industrialisation of the district. Two 
electricity generation plants were established in 1933 and 1940, 
respectively. The other industries like extraction of edible oil, 
copper and brass rolling and general engineering came into existence 
after India became politically free. 

Sugar industry is one of the important industries in this district. 
It gives employment to a large populace of sugarcane cultivators, 
skilled and unskilled workers in factories and a number of technicians. 
There are at present, three sugar factories in this district. The 
Cooper Engineering Works at Satara Road have established 
a countrywide reputation for the manufacture of engines, spare 
parts, machine tools, powerlooms and agricultural implements. 


•Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency (Satara), Vol. XIX, 1885. pp. 280-23. 
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- facture, oilseeds crushing, weaving and pharmaceautical industries 

Industries. are important. 

Introduction. 

It is difficult to indicate the extent of industrialisation of Satara 
district in comparison with other districts of Maharashtra. Such 
an appraisal will necessitate the consideration of complicated issues 
such as availability of raw materials, capital, private initiative and 
entrepi-eneurship, economies of localisation, etc. It may be said 
however, that the district has not achieved a high degree of indu¬ 
strialisation. There remains much to be accomplished. The available 
resources regarding raw materials and supply of labour are not 
exploited to the fullest extent. 


As regards mineral deposits, .Satara does not enjoy a favourable 
position. However, some of the tracks were found to possess 
deposits of iron ore, lime stone and salt. Near the Sahyadris, in 
twenty villages of Javli and thirty of Patan, iron ore* was found 
in the murtim or crumbled trap lielow the latcrite. The iron ore 
was smelted by a class of Musalmans called Dhavads. In fixing 
where to dig for ore the Dliavads looked first to the presence on the 
surface of small lime nodoles or pieces of kankar of the size of 
a tnasur bean. The next best sign of ore was a heavy blackish-yellow 
earth. The methods of mining and smelting the m e were very crude. 
It was not econom'f and, hence was abandoned. 

Because of its nearness to the Saliyadris and the rocky nature of 
much of its soil the district is well supplied with stone for building 
and for road metal. The prevailing stone is trap in the plains and 
latcrite on the hills. The trap is dark in colour and weighs 180 
to 18.5 pounds per cubic foot. It is a hard compact stone well 
suited for masonry purposes. Lime stone is found all over the 
district in the plains, especially near Wai. It is either nodular called 
kankar, or it occurs in seams along river banks. Kankar, if properly 
Imrnt, makes good mortar, but the river seams yield the best lime 
for building. Before the passing of the Salt Act of 1873, considerable 
fluantities of salt were produced from earth deposits in Man in the 
north-cast of the district. 


Koyana The Koyna Electric Grid Sclienre is a unique feature of the district. 

Elpotric GntT.jj- jg important landmark in the industrial development of the 
district and tlie areas of southern Maharashtra. It is one of the 
Inggest hydro-electric projects in Maharashtra. It u’ill encourage 
industrial growth and mral electrification in the areas. The pro¬ 
gramme of rural electrification forms an integral part of the Ko)ma 
Scheme. 

“Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency (Satara District), Vol. XIX, ISS.'i. Mining 
has. however, been abandoned since the beginning of this century. 
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The project is estimated to generate about 5,00,000 k.w. 
power on completion. But initially in the first stage, it would 
generate about 2,40,000 k.w. Under this scheme it is proposed to 
construct the following major transmission lines from Koyna Power 
House to Karad, Satara Road and Vishrambag. It will serve Satara, 
Panchgani, Wai, Mahabaleshwar, Karad and Satara Road. 

The Koyna Electric Grid Scheme will have a considerable impact 
on the industrial development in this area. It will also fulfil the long- 
felt need of rural electrification. 

The following statement gives stadstics of ' the economically 
active (i.e. self-supporting) persons engaged in industries which 
might be grouped under ‘ Processing and Manufacture ’ and 
Construction and Utilities 
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CHAPTER 5. An attempt has been made in this chapter to give an idea of the 

-- industrial situation of the district. The first part deals with 

Industries. rnechanised industries which are registered under the Factories Act. 

It contains a general description, location and number of factories, 
capital investment, employment of labour, production and marketing 
of the products of the large-scale and small-scale industries. Cottage 
industries are described in general in the second section. The third 
section deals with the progress of trade union movement in the district. 

SECTION I -INDUSTRIES, LARGE AND SMALL. 

Large-scale and There are four engineering units, two of which repair equipment 
Small-scale manufacture trays, bolts, nuts, etc. The third manufactures 

aNDIJSTRIES ^ ’ 

Engineering agricultural implements and the last diesel engines, shaping machines. 
Industries. looms and agricultural implements. Two are situated at Koynanagar, 
one at Karad and tlie last near Satara Road railway station of the 
Southern Railway Line. Of these four, two arc very small units, the 
third a small scale unit which had Rs. 66,444 as fixed assets and 
Rs. 56,047 as current assets in 1957. The fourth concern which is 
a large scale unit had an investmenr of Rs. 121,33,565 including 
Rs. 72, 48, 698 as working capital in 1958. 

The small-scale unit consumed raw materials like iron, steel, etc., 
worth Rs. 65,342 and produced implements like ploughs, soil scoopers, 
winnowing fans, chaff cutters, etc., worth Rs. 1,83,619. The total 
consumption of raw materials like iron, steel, brass, copper, alumi¬ 
nium and chemicals by the large unit was 4,465 tons, valued at about 
Rs. 70,00,000 in 1958. It produced 8,135 oil engines, centrifugal 
pumps, shaping machines, looms and implements valued at 
Rs. 1,38,75,381 in the same year. 

The total employment in the two concerns was 2081. The total 
wage bill of employees in the large unit was Rs. 37,51,587 and of those 
in a small unit was Rs. 43,759 in 1957. Surrounding villages were 
the source of labour supply to these concerns. The products of the 
former were marketed all over India as well as to Middle Eastern 
and Far Eastern countries and of tlu; latter in Maharashtra only. 

There is one furniture making concern at Koynanagar and one 
manufacturing handlooms, Ambar charkhas and Nutan Tel Ghanis 
at Karad. The latter is a co-operative unit. 

The former unit which was started in 1955 had an investment of 
Us. 65,000 including Rs. 60,000 as working capital. The total 
employment in it was 18 who were employed on daily wages 
and paid Rs. 11,000 in 1957. The unit consumed materials like wood, 
nails, and polishing materials worth Rs. 35,000, and produced 
furniture worth Rs. 60,000 in the same year. The market for these 
products was Poona, Satara and Karad towns. The latter 
unit which was started for the benefit of ex-servicemen had an 
aggregate investment of Rs. 55,000 including Rs. 50,000 as fixed 
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capital. It produced handlooms, Ambar charkhas and did repair 
work worth Rs. 53,000 in 1957-58. It provided employment to 10 
persons who were shareholders and workers engaged on daily wages. 
A skilled worker was paid between three to four rupees and an un¬ 
skilled worker one rupee per day. I’he factory has now been 
attached to the Maharashtra Village Industries Board. 

Two more concerns which repair automobiles are situated at 
Koynanagar. They were started in 1955 and 1956, respectively. One 
concern is owned by Government of Maharashtra. The other is 
a private concern in which about Rs. 11,00,000 were invested in 1957. 
The total employment in them was about 200 and the total wage bill 
Rs. 2,48,000 in 1957. The latter unit which employed about 175 
persons purchased materials like petrol, diesel oil and spare parts 
worth about Rs. 2,00,000 in the same year. 


CHAPTER 5; 
Industries. 

L4AIICB-SCALB AND 

Small-scale 

Industries. 

Engineering 

Industries. 


Three depots, one each at Karad, Satara and Wai, owned by the 
Maharashtra State Road Transport Corporation, maintain and repair 
vehicles owned by the Corporation. Two were started in 1948 and 
one in 1949. An amount of Rs. 4,27,000 was invested as fixed capital 
and a total of 330 persons were employed in them. They consumed 
raw materials and spare parts worth Rs. 2,61,735 in 1957. 

There are five power houses which generate electricity in the district. Eleotilcity 

The power house at Bhatghar was commissioned in 1916. The other Generatioa. 

three, at Satara, Karad and Koregaon were started between 1933 and 
1940 and the last one at Wai was commissioned in 1956. The first 
and the last are under the control of the Maharashtra State Electricity 
Board. 


The following statement gives the location of each power house, its 
nature, installed capacity, area of supply, quantity supplied, the 
number of consumers and charges per unit. 
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Tin> aggregate capital invested in these live Concerns was Ms. 29 
lakhs in 1957-58. They employed 128 persons who were paid about 
lls. 1,50,000 per year as wages. A skilled worker was paid between 
Us. 55 and Us. 100 as basic wage per month and an unskilled one 
between Rs. 30 and Us. 40 per month. Tliree concerns consumed 
cmde oil and diesel oil worth Us. 20,000 in 1957-58. All of them 
generated about 36,48,000 units of electric energy in that year. 


The industry faces two great problems, viz., the high cost at whicli 
electricity i.s gem:rat('(l and the inadequacy of the supply of energy. 
It satisfies the needs of only a fraction of population in urban areas. 
This long standing problcin of inadequate supply at a high cost 
would be solved with availability of electricity from the Koyna 
Project. It would also help to introduce electricity in rural areas. 


Tills industry has developed only after the expansion of area 
under sugarcane plantation. Prior to 1933, sugarcane was mainly 
used for the manufacture of gul. With the expansion of area under 
sugar-cane and availability of railway transport, the first sugar factory 
was started in 1933, 

The factory ejqianded steadily during Second World War. One 
more sugar factory was started in 1954. The two factories which are 
situated at Phaltan and Sakhai-wadi and gul factories which are 
.situated at different places in the district consume all the sugarcane 
produced in the district. The sugar factory at Phaltan is 
a co-operative co'nceni. 


The former had an iavestineiit of Us. 6,05,848 in plant, machinery 
and buildings and Rs. 14,34,059 as working capital in 1958. The 
latter had a total investment of Rs. 2,22,90,340 including Rs. 1,85,80,616 
as working capital in 1957-58. 


Haw materials used are sugaicane, lime, sulphur and otlier 
chemicals. One factory produces some quantity of sugarcane on its 
owned land and also purchases from a^culturists. Tlie other one 
has no cultivable land of its own and makes purchases of sugarcane 
from agriculturists. The total consumption of sugarcane by both 
the factories was 2,44,731 tons, valued at Rs. 1,12,96,422 in 1958. 
The other nraterials, valuetl at Rs. 2,44,843, were, consumed by 
tliem in the same year. 


CHAPTER S 
Industrieii 


LxHGE-sCAia: amu 
Smali,-soai.e 
Industries. 

Electricity 

Generation. 


Sugar 

Industry. 


liach one is having a .sugar plant with a crushing capacity varying 
from 800 to 1,000 tons per day. Coal, coke, fire^wood, oils, etc., are 
used as fuels. One of them consumed fuel worth Rs. 1,26,131 in 1958. 
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Though it is a seasonal industry working from November to May, 
it maintains permanent as well as seasonal labour. Permanent 
labour is used to overhaul machinery after the season. The total 
employment in both was 2,700 including permanent, temporary and 
seasonal workers. The seasonal workers are employed during the 
season only when the factories work in three shifts. The total wage 
bill of both was Rs. 38,70,855 in 1958. 

They produce two varieties of sugar, 29D and 29E. The total 
production of sugar was 25,238 tons valued at Rs. 1,78,38,975 in 
1958, Most of the produce is exported to Poona, Belgaum and 
Bombay. 

Sugar manufacturing is one of the biggest industries in India. 
There is great scope for expansion for this industry if adequate 
capital and new machinery are made available. With the available 
facilities of irrigation, the area under sugarcane cultivation can 
further be increased which will yield larger output of sugarcane. 
Electricity will be available in abundance on the completion of the 
Koyna Project. There is no problem of finding a market for sugar. 
The problem of finance could also be tackled by organising sugar 
factories on a co-operative basis. 

The following table shows the position of capital investment, 
consumption of raw materials and production of the factory in 1937-38 
and 1946-47 

Table No. 3. 



1937-38 

1946-47 

Total Investment (Rs.) 

50,85,191 

94,90,625 

Consumption o'" sugarcane (tons) 

80,153 

75,971 

Value of sugarcane consumed (Rs.) 

8,21,765 

24,74,446 

Production (bags) (29D quality) 

91,943 

79,630 

Value of production (Rs.) 

20,20,989 

46.19,162 


Sugarcane is harvested in the fields and brought to the factory 
either in lorries or by bullock carts. The cane is loaded in a cane 
carrier, which takes it to the mills for crushing. On its way, it is 
cut into pieces by two sets of kmives and is prepared for milling. 
The milling operation consists of applying pressure to the cane by 
heavy rollers and extracting juice. The bagasse (cane after extrac¬ 
tion of juice) goes to boilers as fuel, where steam is generated for 
processing purposes and for generating the necessary power in the 
factory. 
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The whole quantum of juice is collected and sent to an automatic 
weighing tank where it is weighed, and heated up to 60” C. and 
treated in a continuous liming and sulphitation. Lime, sulphur and 
triple superphosphate are added to the juice to precipitate impurities 
and clarify the juice. After the juice is treated with these reactants, 
it is boiled and allowed to settle in a clarifier. The clarified juice is 
taken to the evaporator where the thin juice is concentrated to 
a syrupy liquid. The residue accumulated at the bottom of the 
clarifier is filtered in a rotary vacuum filter and the filtrates are taken 
for re-processing. The residue is useful as farm manure- 

The syrup is again sulphited for bleacliing and this is boiled in 
vacuum pans and crystals are obtained and grown by maintaining 
proper supersaturation conditions. When the crystals grow to a fair 
size, the material .is dropped in crystallisers from where it is taken 
to centrifugal machines. In these machines sugar crystals are 
separated from the mother liquor or molasses, which contains quite 
a bit of sugar. Molasses is then boiled twice to extract the remaining 
sugar content. If this process of boiling twice is found uneconomical, 
molasses is sent out as final molasses, which is a bye-product of the 
sugar industry. This can be subjected to several types of fermentation 
yielding several types of materials like ethyl alcohol, butyl alcohol, 
and acetone and acetic acid, etc. The sugar obtained in the centri¬ 
fugals is washed and then dried in a different set of centrifugals by 
superheated steam. The dried sugar is then graded into separate 
sizes and bagged. The weighed bags (each bag contains 2% maunds 
of sugar) are sent to godown. 

The old Gazetteer of Satara district describes gul manufacturing 
as a major rural industry. Its position as a major industry remained 
mchanged almost till the period following the First World War 
(1920-30). The pace of its development received a set-back when 
iugar production began to make headway. During the thirties the 
iugar factory which was in existence consumed about 80,000 tons 
if sugarcane and the remaining sugarcane output of the district was 
iiverted towards manufacturing gul. The position remained un¬ 
hanged almost till the period following the Second World War. 
The establishment of another sugar factory and the steady expansion 
)f the first gave a great set-back to the industry. In 1954 there were 
19 gul factories registered under the Fai;tories Act. But with the 
xpansion of the two sugar factories, their number came down to 
mly 29 in 1959. These factories were located in Karad, Phaltan 
;nd Wai talukas. 

The aggregate capital invested in 14 factories for which information 
s^as available was about Rs. 2,50,000 including Rs. 1,39,947 as fixed 
apital in 1957. 

Sugarcane is the main raw material required. Lime is also used 
j remove dirt from the juice. About 1,200 tons of sugarcane valued 
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at Ks. 46,000 wfci'ti consumed in these factories in 4957. Diesel 
engines, cane crushers and iron mills worked by bullocks were the 
equipments used in this process. 

It is a seasonal industry wliich works for about tluee months after 
December. On an average each factory worked for about two 
months in that season. About 200 workers who were paid about 
Rs. 16,000 were employed in the season of 1957. The total produc¬ 
tion of the season in these factories was about 13,000 maunds valued 
at Rs. 1,69,000. The market for the product was Poona and Baramaii. 
A small portion of the produce was locally consumed. 

Sugarcane is crushed by mechanised crushers. The juice collected 
is mixed witli lime so as to remove dirt from it and boiled in an open 
lai'ge pan. On cooling it is poured in a pit where it is solidified. 
Finally it is filled in bucket-type moulds to give the required shape 
and is sent to the market for sale. 

The methods adopted in the process of gid makmg arc old and 
crude. Sugarcane juice is extract'd on sugarcane crushers run by 
bullocks although a few diesel engine sets have rci)laccd the bullocks in 
some factories. As there is a constant demand for this article improved 
methods will have to be adopted for increasing its output. Improve¬ 
ment in the technique is an essential pre-requisite for increasing its 
production. 

There are eleven oil mills and decorticating factories in tht 
district. Of these four oil mills, information for which was available 
were situated at Karad. One each was started in 1947 and 194S am 
the remaining two in 1956 and 1957. Groundnut seeds which an 
mainly crushed in them are locally available. One mill crushe; 
groundnuts and karctnji seeds. They also bring groundnuts fron 
Bijapur and Bagalkot as tlie percentage of oil content in the ground 
nuts produced in that area is more than that of Karad. Tluet 
factories consumed about 2,312 tons of groundnut seeds valued a 
Rs. 12,94,720 and 48 tons of karanji seeds in 1957. 

In 1957, tire total uivestment in these factories was abou 
Rs. 8,50,000 including Rs. 4,00,000 as working capital. Groundnu 
shell was mainly used as a fuel as coal was not available in th 
required quantity. Eight big expellers with crushing capacity c 
two tons each and two baby expellers with crushing capacity c 
a ton each were working in these factories. 


The total production of the tlu’ee factories in 1957 was 925 ton 
of groundnut oil valued at about Rs. 15,00,000 and 1,367 tons c 
groundnut cake valued at Rs. 2,77,400 and 63 tons of karanji oi 
These products were marketed to Konkan areas and Poona. 
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Ill 1957, 59 persons were employed in tJiese factories. The 
actories worked in two shifts in the season (froni November to May) 
nd in one shift afterwards. The average number of working days 
)f each factory was 264 in 1957. 

Lack of adequate finance was the main problem confronted by tlie 
idustry. 

Two factories, for which information was available, decorticated 
;roundnuts and ground turmeric. Both were situated at Karad. 
)ne was established in 1928 and the other in 1954. More than 
lakh of rupees were invested in them in 1958. Groundnuts and 
urmei’ic valued at about Hs. 14 lakhs were decorticated and ground 
espectively, in 1958. Tliey employed as many as 35 persons; most 
f them were employed on daily wages and a few on contract basis, 
‘ersons employed on daily wages were paid Rs. 1/12 per day. Those 
/ho were employed on conbact were paid Rs. 14 for decorticating 
00 bags of groundnuts. 

At Kaiad a factory manufacturing brass and copper utensils, was 
;arted in 1948. It is a rolling mill in which a sura of Rs. 6,76,586 
'as invested in 1958-59. The total investment in land, bnildings, 
lant and machinery, etc,, v'us Rs. 2,09,559 while the working 
apital was Rs. 3,67,027. 

Brass, copper plates mid zinc, which me imported from foreign 
runtries and brass and copper scraps collected from various parts 
f the State, are used as raw materials. The factory consumed 
bout 1,385 tons of metal and metal sheets, valued at about 
s. 24,00,000 in 1958-59 and produced about 1,070 tons of brass and 
Dpper coils and utensils valued at Rs. 33,00,000. 

The factory has a rolling mill, heating and melting furnaces 
^tting, packing, drilling and shaping machines, etc. It consumed 
bout 67,000 units of clectiic energy and 146 gallons of oil in 
lat year. 

The total employment in it was 53 mcludiug seven persons other 
lan workers. They were paid Rs. 42,190 in 1958-59. 

It is a small-scale unit and has constant demand for its pro- 
rcts. But due to inadequate supply of raw materials and capital 
is not flourishing. 

There is a factory producing glass and glasswaies, lanterns and 
iiamelwares situated at Ogalewadi. Started in 1916 as a small 
roprietory concern, it has made considerable progress during the 
St 45 years. Originally its output was resbicted to glass articles, 
rt subsequently, the factoiy began to manufacture hurricane 
interns. Its inveshnent was Rs. 5,00,000. During the Great 
►epression of the thirties, wlien it lost much of its market, the 
ictory liegan to produce safety stoves and stainless steel utensils. 
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The Second World War offered opportunitieii for expansion of th 
factory and it started producing other glass articles. In the pos 
independence period a loan of Ks. 20,00,000 was given to it by th 
Industrial Finance Corporation of India for further expansion. 

The factory produces electric motors in addition' to the item 
enumerated above. 

The investment in fixed and current assets of the concern wa 
Rs. 51,53,877 in 1958. It had Rs. 25,00,000 as authorised capit; 
and Rs. 14,87,315 as subscribed capital at the end of 1958. 

The raw materials required by the factory arc tin plates, blac 
sheets, brass sheets, tin, sand, soda ash, saltpetre, lime, marbl 
powder, borax, sodium nitrate, titanium oxide and many othc 
materials. Tin plates and black sheets are partly imported fror 
foreign countries, like U.S.A. and U.K., and partly brought froi 
Tatanagar. All other materials are available in India. The factor 
consumed articles 'worth Rs. 19,94,016 in 1958. It consumed dies( 
oil, furnace oil, kerosene, petrol, lubricants and electric energ 
valued at Rs. 5,87,658 in that year. 

It produces glasswares like chimneys, globes, bottles, jars, roofin 
and flooring tiles, dishes, a.sb trays, bowls, hurricane lanterns, safe! 
stoves, enamelwares and electric mot(5rs. In 1958 the total prodru 
tion of glasswares was 2,800 tons, of lanterns 61,800 dozens, c 
enamelwares 3,10,000 sq. ft. apd of safety stoves 26,100 unit 
The total value of all these products was Rs. 64,76,581. The mark( 
for these products is indigenous and also some middle-east countries. 


The total employment was 1,644 including 195 persons as supc 
visory and other staff. Nearby villages are the source of labor 
.supply. A skilled worker is paid between Rs. 55 to Rs. 100 > 
basic pay per month, a semi-skilled worker between Rs. 30 to Rs. 5 
and an unskilled between Rs. 26 to Rs. 56. The monthly wage bi 
was Rs. 1,37,900. The factory works in three shifts. 


Lack of capital and inadequate supply of raw materials are tl 
main factors that have hampered its yet greater development. Tl 
industry has much move scope for expansion as its overseas market 
increasing gradually. The factory trains aivprentices in new methot 
of glass manufacturing. 


A factory producing phenol formaldehyde moulding powder 
a recent one, started at Satara in 1947. It was closed in 1954 an 
was reopened in 1958. The total investment in 19.59 amounted 
Rs. 5,50,000 including Rs. 4,00,000 as working capital. 
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Phenol, formaldehyde, hexamine, carbon black, dyes, pigments, 
actie acid, wood-flour, magnesium oxide, cotton waste, asbestos, 
late powder, mica, lime, stearic acid, oxalic acid, caustics etc., are 
he materials used in the manufacturing process. Most of the 
aaterials like phent)l, formaldehyde, hexamine, carbon black, pig- 
aents, lactic acid are imported from foreign countries, like U.S.A., 
J.K. and Germany, while rest of the articles are available in India 
ind are mostly purchased from Bombay. Coal, fire, wood and 
iiesel oil are used as fuel. 

The factory employed 45 workers, 18 permanent and 27 temporary, 
n September 19.59. A skilled worker was paid between two and 
hree rupees and an unskilled worker about a rupee. 

About 250 tons of phenol formaldehyde moulding powder of 
lifferent kinds valued at Rs. 6,00,000 was produced in 1959. The 
yroducts are sold all over India. There is a great scope for further 
-xpansion of the industry as there is a growing demand for its 
)roducts. The factory has recently started producing phenol formal- 
lehyde, cast resinous sheets, rods and tubes. 

In 1959, there were nine printing presses in the district which 
fCre registered under the Factories Act. Six were situated in Satar.a 
awn, two in Wai and one in Koregaon. The oldest press which is 
1 Satara was started in 1867. It was followed by the other in 1925 
a the same town. Five more presses were started between 1935 and 
,9.37 and two in 1948. All these presses print books, booklets, hand 
Jills, memo forms, etc. One press published a weekly also. 

The total investment in them in 1957 was Rs. 4,03,251 including 
Is. 93,456 as working capital. 

They use paper, printing ink, a variety of types, stationery and 
)inding materials, most of which are brought from Poona and 
lombay. The value of articles consumed in 1957 was about 
Is. 2,60,000. Their mechanical equipment consists of printing 
nachines, cutting and stitching machines, treadles, perforating and 
jinding machines and cylinder machines. About 20 treadles were 
vorking in these factories in 1957. 

They consumed kerosene oil, crude oil, and electricity as fuel 
vorth Rs. 4,000 in 1957. 

The industry provided employment to 102 persons whose total 
cage bill amounted to Rs. 94,509. 

All these presses did job work, binding wc>rk and printing of books. 
This industry does not get sufficient work so as to get even marginal 
returns on its capital. Some units are nmiiing at a loss. Competi- 
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- deteriorated the economic position of the presses. 

Industries. 

IwAnGE-scALF. AND Ayurvcdic phannacy at Satara is the only one of its kind ii 

Industries district. Started in 1941 with an investment of Rs. 34,000 an< 

Ayuive^c employment of 11 workers it has expanded greatly during the las 

Medicine. 20 years. Its total assets in 1958 were Rs, 2,32,667 ineludin'f 

Rs. 1,65,789 as working capital. 

It utilises various kinds of herbs and plants, mercury and vermilior 
as raw materials. Most of the luTbs and plants, are brought fron 
the Konkan forests an<l other materials from Bombay'. The value ol 
raw material used in 1958 was about Rs. 60,000. 

The factory uses a grinding machine for making powders, bottle 
washing, filling and capping machines and a tablet making machine 
in the process of manufacturing. 

Babul wood is mainly used as fuel. About 36 tons of halnil wooc 
valued at Rs. 4,459 was used in 1958. 

There were 63 workers of whom 39 were permanent and 24 
temporary. A male worker was paid Rs. 1-25 and a female workei 
one rupee per day. Their annual wage bill was Rs. 26,488 in 1958. 
Iliree persons were employed as Supervisors and Clerks who were 
paid Rs. 3,456 in 1958. 

The factory produces 16 different varieties of Ayurvedic medicines 
of which 11 are its speciality. The total value of products in 1958 
was Rs. 84,905. The biggest market for the products is Maharashtra 
which consumes about 75 per cent, of the total produce. Tlie 
remaining is exported to Mysore and Madhya Pradesh. 

Transport difficulties and lack of finance are the main problemf 
faced by the factory, which has good scope to expand if necessarv 
capital is made available. 

Silk dyeing A factory, twisting and dyeing silk yarn situated at Satara waf 
started in 1929. The aggregate capital invested in it was Rs. l,50,00f 
including Rs. 60,500 as working capital in 1957. The total employ 
merit was about 55 persons who were paid Rs. 12,000. It consumeC 
57,600 lbs. of art silk valued at Rs. 2,78,000. The market for the 
goods was Belgaum, Poona, Sbolapur, Ichalkaranji, Malegaon anc 
Ragalkot. 

Power loom There is one power loom factory at Satara. Originally it was 
weaving. started at Limb and was shifted to Satai'a in 1948. It produces 
dhotis, saris and other varieties of cloth. The factory had 
10 power looms of which only four were working. It employed foui 
persons who were paid Rs. 1,500 in 1957-58. It consumed 3,300 Ihs 
of yam valued at Rs. 6,000 and produced 11,000 yards of cloth ir 
1957-58. The market for the products was Satara district. 
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The two brick factories registered under the Factories Act were 
located at Satara and Karad. The fonoer was started in 1947 and 
the latter in 1951. Both were seavsonal and worked about four 
months in the year. The latter is reported to have closed down. 
The total investment in both in 19.58 was Bs. 6,000, of which vmrking 
capital formed a major portion. 

Clay, coaba.sh, horse dung and other materials, valued at Rs. 4,.300 
and fuel like coal, firewood, etc, valued at Rs. .3,600 was consumed 
by them in 1958, Most of these materials are available in the towns 
where factories were located. 

About 40 persons who were paid Rs. 6,400 as wages were employed. 
They manufactured about 4,00,000 bricks, valued at about Rs. 11,500 
in that season The availability of abundant clay on the banks of 
the Krishna and Koyna enhances the stmpe for the development of 
the industry. The industry does not require large capital. This 
industry can advantageously be organised on a co-operative pattern. 

SECTION II-COTrAGE INDUSTRIES. 

Almost all cottage industries which are developed in the district 
ire old and hereditary. Persons engaged inherit them from genera¬ 
tion to generation. Among these industries cotton and wool weaving, 
carpentry'; black, copper and gold smithies, ba.sket making, pottery, 
rope-making, gid making, etc., are important. During the last 
lentury these industries were carried out by hand processes and no 
notive power v as used in them. The impact of the West has caused 
i gradual change in the technique of their production. Throw 
I'hnttlo loom which was commonly used in cotton weaving has now 
lieen replaced by an automatic loom. Carpenters, black and copper 
unitbs use varieties of improved tools and implements so as to get 
more and better output. Improvement in the technique of leather 
working and tanning have yielded different kinds of leather goods. 
Similar improvement in the teclraique of pottery and other industries 
ran also be seen. Recently gul making industry has received a sel 
back due to tlie expansion of sugar indiislTy in the district, as most 
)f the sugarcane cultivated in the district is being diverted towards 
sugar mamifachirlng. 

Prior to 1900 caste was the basis of determining the occupation 
to be followed by a particular person. Sails and Kostis were obliged 
to follow cotton weaving, Sutars carpentry. Lohars blacksinithy, 
Kumbhars pottery and Rangaris dyeing tmd bleaching. Under the 
British regime convention of following a specific occupation by 
a particular person became loose as education spread wider and 
wider. To-day, persons irrespective of caste and creed are to be 
Found in all occupations. Persons other than tairpenters follow 
carpentry as tlic rnean.s of their livelihood. Brickmaking, cotton 
weaving, lime burning, leather-work, etc. are followed by persons 
irrespective of their caste and creed, though the hereditary influence 
stfll persists. 
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The employment in difiFerent industries like carpentry, basket 
making black and copper smithies, cotton and wool weaving, 
rope-making, leather-working etc., can be seen in the table given 
in the introduction of the chapter. The table contains figures for 
both Satara and Sangli districts for the years 1911, 1921 and 1931. 
Census figures of 1951 pertain to Satara only. 

There are a few forest industries like beekeeping, charcoal manu¬ 
facturing, collection of shikekai and hirda and walking-stick making 
followed, at Mahabaleshwar, out of which the first two are important. 
Beekeeping can be pursued in spare time without much labour at 
a place where there is ample vegetation. Perennial flora from which 
honey can be sucked is available in abundance in the Mahabaleshwar 
forests in which bees fly about two furlongs from their hives and 
collect honey. Two units are engaged in beekeeping at Mahabale¬ 
shwar out of which one is run by Government. About 4,500 
beehives are distributed among the people in the surrounding area 
of Mahabaleshwar and over 45,000 lbs. of honey of 15 different 
varieties valued at Rs. 57,000 are annually collected and marketed 
to places like Bombay and Poona. 

The other forest industry located at Mahabaleshwar is charcoal 
making. Forest coupes are purchased by forest labourers’ societies 
which cut unwanted wood, and manufacture charcoal. In 1956-57 
there were six such societies, one each at Dhebewadi, Helwak. 
Kumbharoshi, Mahabaleshwar, Ural and Wai. In addition tc 
charcoal manufacturing the societies at Helwak and Kumbharoshi 
collected hirda, shikekai, and apta leaves valued at Rs. 7,000 in the 
same year. The unwanted trees from the coupe are cut in small 
sizes and are arranged in a parabolic type of furnace closed from 
all sides with mud and its top with hay and mud. The furnaces are 
of two different sizes, viz., 40' X 40' and 20' X 20'. It is set on fire 
from the bottom where arrangement is made for such purpose. 
These two furnaces char five and two tons of wood respectively at 
a time in ten days. 


The industry functions in winter and summer and yields about 
200 tons of charcoal annually. 


Societies have not to bear any cost for producing charcoal except 
wages paid to labourers for cutting wood and arranging furnace. 
Each man is paid Rs. 1-50 nP. and a woman 50 nP. per day. 
The entire charcoal output is purchased by Government at Rs. 65 
per ton. Most of the output is sent to Panchgani and about 
20 per cent, is sold in Mahabaleshwar. 


The six societies with a membership of 625 had Rs. 6,826 as 
share capital and total turnover of Rs. 3,43,241 in 1956-57. 
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Making of walking-sticks is another cottage industry found at 
Mahabaleshwar. There were ten such establishments making sticks 
and employing about 40 persons in 1960. The sticks are made of 
hkhandi or Mmath or apti woo'd whicli is available in abundance 
in the Mahabalcshwai’ forests. They arc dried for about a week 
and baked and are given shape as reijuired. Many a time designs 
are caiwed on their handles. The industry is seasonal and works 
for about three months in a year. In the off season these workers 
take to some other employment. In the brisk season from January 
to May their wages vary from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per day. 

The sticks are sold locally as well as sent to Bombay. The price 
of each stick at Mahabaleshwar varies from annas twelve to 
Rs. 2-75 nP. 


Basket making is a hereditary industry of Buruds who number 
about 800. They make supas, topalis, duradis, rovlis and karandis 
for stocking fruits and eggs. The industry is located in Maha- 
lialesliwar, Patan and Satara talukas. In Satara town there are 
about 35 Buntd families who make these articles. Besides them 
Kaikadis make kangolis and tattis from ghaneri bush. 

Bamboos which grow in Mahabaleshwar and Helwak ranges and 
ghaneri bushes form the main raw materials. The best variety of 
bamboos is sold at Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 per 100, medium, variety at Rs. 30 
to Rs. 40 per 100 and inferior variety at Rs. 30 per KX). Bamboo strips 
are taken out with a koijata which costs Rs. 5 and baskets are made 
with the help of knife. No other tools are used in the industry. 
Men take out bamboo strips and women make the bamboo' articles. 


The cost of producing 
prices are as follows : — 

the following articles 

and 

their selling 

Article. 

Size. 

Cost. 

Selling Price. 



Rs. nP. Rs, nP. 

Sieve (duradi) 


044 

0-50 

Winnowing fan (supa).. 

.. IFxil' 

0-22 

0-25 

Basket (caging) of hens.. 

3'X4'diameter .. 

0-37 

O'80 

Basket (storing) of eggs.. 

i p height 

0-50 

0-62 

Basket (karandi) 

IJ'breadth and 

IT height. 

062 

0-75 

Bamboo mat (tattya) .. 

6'x 12' 

500 

600 


The workers work throughout the day in all seasons and earn about 
one rupee or Rs. I 2 each per day. The industry does not require 
substantial amount of capital. To start with Rs. 15 are sufficient in 
the initial stages. As the establishment is expanded more capital is 
required for stocking raw materials, 
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The market for the products is generally local. No co-operative 
society was organised in the industry till 1958-59. 

Tanning industry engages about 1,000 artisans. It is followed by 
dhors and chanihhars who are hereditary artisans. Before 1950, 
centres where the industry was located were Dahiwadi, Gondawle, 
Karad, Mhaswad, Mardi Pal, Satara and Wai. 

After the conversion of Mahars to neoBuddhism who have stopped, 
flaying dead animals and supplying raw hides to tanners, the 
industry has suffered considerably. .Satara and Wai are now the 
only important centres where the industry is concentrated. In other 
villages there are one or two dhor families who do this work. The 
indu.stry is managed independently by Dhor families who purchase 
raw hides from local Mahars or bring them from outside. 

Raw hides, lime and some chemicals like potassium dichromate 
constitute the inain raw materials. Wet and raw hides are 
brought from Bombay and Poona at Rs. 19-20 per Bengali maund 
as local supply is inadequate to meet the requirements. In rural 
areas tanners purchase raw hides from local Mahars or Mangs whose 
hereditary occupation is to collect dead bodies of animals and supply 
hides to tanners after removing flesh and bones. Hilda (myrobalan) 
and babul bark, tarvcid bark are used in this process. These articles 
are available locally. 

Tools and bnplenienls.—Two or three lime pits, tanning pits, washing 
tanks and tools like wooden mallets, tapis, aris and few tubes, barrels 
etc., are the tools and equipment used in this process. Generally 
each family has a set of tools worth Rs. 500, 

Production.-Ouc family of three members tans 20 pieces of buffalo 
hides weighing about 1,0(K) lbs. a month. The cost of tanning 20 
hides including charges for raw hides, hirda, hahid bark, lime, fibre 
for stitching, wages, etc., is about Rs. 803. 

Ptoccss of fanning .—These artisans follow a hack tanning process. 
There is no difference betwe^en this method and the method which 
is followed at Kolhapur. The hide is macerated in lime water to 
separate the hair, the fat and the fleshy parts from it. After the 
hide is well soaked, the hair is scrapped with a serapei- and the fat and 
fleshy parts are removed with a knife (rapi). It is then washed 
and soaked for nearly three days in a light solution of babul bark or 
tarmd bark and hirda water. To have a thorough tanned hide the 
piocess of soaking is repeated thrice. The hide is then tied into 
a bag and hung up with a stronger solution of babul bark and hirda 
water. It is left in such a state for seven days. On the eighth day 
it is washed and again tlrietl. It is tlien reatly for .sale. 

The market for these goods is generally Bombay. These artisans 
are exploited by middle men to the utmost and do not receive 
adequate payment for the work they do. 
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Tanning is a full-time work. Tanners work from morning till 
evening with the help of tlieir families. Generally no outside labour 
is employed in this process. But in a centre like Satara a few artisans 
are employed on daily wages of Rs. 2 each. Most of these artisans 
are under debt as they cannot make both the ends meet. 

An artisan on an average requires Rs. 1,500 to 2,000 as working 
capital. Middle-men generally advance this amount and recover the 
same from the tanned hides they purchase from the artisan. 

There were three tanners’ co-operative societies with 103 members 
and Rs. 3,523 as share capital in 1957-58. They did not undertake 
any activities till then. There is one tanning centre at Satara run 
by the Department of Cottage Industries. It receives raw hides from 
Bombay and from peripatetic school at Wai. The school imparts 
training to students from the Dhor community. 

Government have established a tanning centre at Satara in 1957 
with an object to province tanned leather by pit tanning method 
which yields better and durable tanned leather in minimum time. 
Tanned leather produced at the centre is sold to the leather workers’ 
co-operative society. 

The industry is suffering from a strong set-back as it cannot 
compete with big leather-working concerns who can sell their 
products at comparatively cheaper prices. 

It is a common calling found all over the district. In each village 
there are one or two Lohar families who produce and repair agricul¬ 
tural implements and domestic articles like spades, pick-axes, axes, 
furrows, sickles, hoes, axles, flat pans (taws), frying pans (kadhais) 
and prongs {sandshis). In 1951, 1041 persons were having black- 
smithy as a principal means of livelihood in the district. There were 
149 establishments engaging 240 persons. Karad, Koregaon, Satara 
and Wai are important centres of blacksmithy. 

Iron and steel are brought at Poona and Sangli as raw materials. 
Due to short supply of the metal sheets the artisans purchase them 
at a price higher than the controlled price. Iron plate weighing 
18 seers is required for a band, 35 seers for an axle of cart. In 
rural areas necessary metal is supplied to them when an order is 
placed for an implement. They do such type of work on piece 
rates, and usually charge a rupee for producing an axe or a sickle, 
Rs. 10 for producing an angle, Rs. 5 for producing a chair and 
Rs. 4 for fixing a band on a wheel. An artisan does the work 
worth Rs. 5 in a day. His work is usually brisk during summer 
while during rainy season he takes to fann labour. 

Tools required are anvil (airm), sletlge-hammer (ghan), hammer 
(hatoda), pincers (samlshi) Irellows (bhata), etc. The whole set 
costs about Rs. 200. Each artisan usually possesses the whole set. 
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The artisans are very poor. Many a time they move from place to 
place in search of employment. Capital required is borrowed at 
a higher rate of interest. 

Leather-work is a common industry followed by Mochis or 
Chambhars, who number 2,7h0. In 1951, there wore 36S leather- 
working establishments engaging about 511 persons. Sataia, Wai, 
Fhaltan, Mahabaleshwar, Karad, Koregaon and Khed are few impor¬ 
tant centres. The main leather products are footwears, shoes, 
chappals and sandles. Fonnerly the artisans were engaged on bnhtla 
system, which is now fast disappearing. I.eathcr goods are sold 
directly on cash payment. 


Tanned leather or rubber for soles, dyed and fancy leather for 
uppers, nails, iiolishes, etc., constitute raw materials for the industry. 
Sole leather is brought from Kolhapur or purchased from local market 
and upper leather from Bombay, Calcutta, Kanpur and Madras. 
Tlie prices of leather were as follows ; — 


Chrome leather 
Calf leather 
Piessed tanned hide 
Unpressed tanned hide 


Rs. nP. 

l-OO per sq. ft. 
1-50 per sq. ft. 
2'12 per lb. 
LSI per lb. 


Tools which are most commonly used are ari, chisel, ijon spike, 
hammer, wooden blocks, flat stone, pakhtd, etc. A set of such tools 
including a new sewing machine costs Rs. 800 and without a sewing 
machine about Rs. 100. 


Produclion : Chappal is the main product while shoes and sandles 
are also produced in urban areas. Shoes produced at Maliabaleshwar 
are popular in Bombay. The cost of production of a chappal is 
about Rs. 4-80 nP. which is sold at Rs. 5 per pair. The market for 
the products is generally local. A small percentage of the produce 
is sent to towns and cities like Poona and Bombay. 


Leather-working provid(‘s full time employment in which artisans 
are helped by their families. They earn about Rs. 2 to 3 per day. 
In urban areas they are employed by big establishments on piece 
work. In the rainy season when their work is slack they take to 
agriculture. 

An artisan on an average requires Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 as capital 
investment. 


There were six leather-workers’ co-operative societies which 
were situated at Aundh, Koregaon, Mahabaleshwar, Satara, Shirwal 
and Wai. Five of them had 209 members and Bs. 20,773 as share 
capital. The society at Satara produces footwears. It receives 
Government orders for supply of shoes to Police Department. 
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As the district has a large area under groundnut crop, oil industry 
has an important place in its economy. It is reported that there are 
about 700 village ghanis which engage about 1,200 artisans. 
Charegaon, Deur, Karad, Lonand, Malharpeth, Masur, Patan, 
Pusegaon, Satara and Wai are important centres where ghanis are 
found. 

Groundnut, safflower and karanji seeds, which are used as raw 
materials, are purchased from local market and are stored during the 
season. 

Kohl ghanis driven by one or two bullocks are mostly used for 
oil crushing. A few artisans use Ionian ghanis. There are no 
other implements except drums for oil storage and an iron bar. 
The cost of Kolu ghani is about Rs. 300. The whole set including 
a bullock requires about Rs. 700. 

The kolu ghani consists of a wooden trough which holds seed 
and a wooden c)'linder about four feet high fitted right in the centre 
of the trough with a heavy cross beam on the top in a standing 
position, one end of which rests alx)ut a foot from ground. A semi¬ 
circular block of wood is attached to the lower part of the trough 
with a piece of wood projecting and forming a right angle with the 
upper beam at the entl nearest the ground. On this piece of wood 
a large stone is placed and communication with the upper beam is 
effected by means of ropes playing on a pulley and as the ropes are 
tightened and the block rises the pressure of the cylinder is increased. 
A blind-folded bullock is yoked to the upirer beam. The bullock 
goes round the trough and by the revolving of the cylinder the seeds 
are crushed. Oil is squeezed out and falls to the bottom of the trough 
while the residue forms into a solid mass round the sides of the 
trough as oilcake. 

Production.—On an average about 100 lbs. of groundnut seeds 
are crushed in ten hours. The cost for crushing 100 lbs. of groundnut 
which yield about .30 lbs. of oil and about 70 lbs. of cake comes to 
about Rs. 30. The market for the products is generally local. A small 
percentage of it is sent to Ratnagiri district. 

In this industry both men and women work. Men do the work of 
extraction of oil and women of cleaning groundnut or safflower. It 
is a seasonal industry which works for eight months in fair weather. 
In the rainy season when artisans are without employment they follow 
agriculture as a subsidiary occupation. 

Groundunts are stocked in bumper se.;ison when the prices are low. 
The stocks are purchased on personal credit and in a few cases 
advances are made by merchants to the artisans on the hypothecation 
of their products. 

There were eight oilmen’s co-operativi; societies, one each at Chare¬ 
gaon, Deur, Karad, Malharpeth, Lonand, Pusegaon, Satara and Wai 
in 1957-38. Tliey had 209 members and Rs. 20,773 as share capital. 
The Maharashtra Village Industries Board advances loans for share 
capital and working capital to them. 
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Handloom weaving was carried on in almost all towns and large 
villages in the district by Khatris, Koshtis, Sails and Momins. Cotton 
yarn of coarse count was brought from Tasgaon, Jath and Athani 
and of fine count from Bombay. Kbatris, Koshtis and Sails wove 
coarse cloth and Momins cheap turbans: Though weavers worked 
throughout the year, their earnings were hardly sufficient to support 
them as they could not compete with mill-made cloth. This situa¬ 
tion worsened in post war period between 1920-1935 and almost 
remained static till the dawn of independence, as their interest was 
never safeguarded by the British Government. In the post-indepen¬ 
dence period, Government has been taking keen interest in the 
uplift of their economic lot by giving them financial aid and training 
them in the improved methods of weaving and arranging for the 
sale of their products. Abolition of intermediary has proved to be 
a boon. As a result the industry is regaining strength. 

Among the existing cottage industries in the district, handloom 
weaving is the most important. It employs about 4,000 persons. 
There are 1,900 handlooms, of which 1,300 are pit-fly shuttle looms, 
150 frame fly shuttle looms and 450 automatic looms. They are 
located at different centres like Bavdhan, Janugadewadi Kale, Karad, 
Kolewadi, Mhaswad, .Morve, Phaltan, Rajapur, Umbraj, etc. Almost 
the whole industry is managed by independent weavers and a small 
part of it is controlled by master weavers who engage weavers on 
daily wages or on piece work, 

In this area the main handloom product is btinilhani sari in which 
cotton yarn of 2(k and 30“ or 40* and 40“ is used in its body and 
of 40“ and 60“ or silk or artificial silk is used in its border and anchu 
or padar. Silk or artificial silk is used only in costly saries. Cotton 
yarn is purchased from open market. It is also supplied by 
co-operative societies to their members and by master weavers to 
artisans dependent on them. The average consumption of yarn per 
loom per month is as follows 


Count IJo. 

Consumption on 
flyshuttle looms, 
(lbs.) 

Consumption on 
automatic looms, 

(lbs.) 

10 

50 

75 

20 

40-45 

60-65 

30-32 

30 

35 

40 

20 

25 

60 

10 

15 

80 

6 

8 


Cotton yarn dyeing is done at Karad or Poona. The charges for 
dyeing varied from Rs. 4 to Rs. 15 per 10 lbs. Sago and gum are 
used in sizing. Looms and their accessories are wider stays, droi> 
box shuttles, reeds, bealds, warping frame, dobbies, etc. Old and 
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crude methods of weaving were followed by the artisans. A few of 
them are trained in new methods of weaving by the Department of 
Cottage Industries. The cost of accessories of an automatic loom 
which has recently been introduced is as follow s __ 


Name of accessory. 


Cost. 
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1. 

Automatic take up motion attachment, .. 

Rs. 

70 

2. 

Wider stay 

.. 

50 

3. 

Drop box shuttle 


30 

4. 

Steel reed 


10 

5. 

Varnished heald 


20 

6. 

Dobbies with latics 

.. 

30 

7. 

Warping frame 

• • • * 

400 

8. 

Paddle loom 

^ • * * 

700 

9. 

Iron temples 

• 4 * • 

10 

10. 

Automatic loom 

* » * * 

250 


troduction The products are coarsf; and fine saris and dhotis, 
ttparne and pasodis, shirting, coating, bed sheets and towels. But 
the percentage of products like fine cloth is much less as they are 
very recently introduced. The special product is a sari of Biivdhon 
type in which cotton yarn of dib is used in warp and wept. This 
sari is 8^ or 9 yards length and fifty inches in width. The cost of 
production of 40 such saries, which require about 50 lbs. of cotton 
yarn, 21 lbs. of silk is about Rs. 400. The details of cost are given 
below 



Rs. 

Cost of yarn 50 lbs. 

185 

Cost of artsilk 21 lbs. 

10 

Dyeing charges 

80 

Warping, winding, sizing charges 

25 

Wages to labour 

90 

Packing charges 

10 

400 


The market for the products is almost local. Government has 
opened five sales depots one each at Satara, Kolewadi, Wai, Mhaswad 
and Phaltan for the sale of the products. 

On an average, an automatic loom can produce about eight yards 
of cloth while a fly shuttle loom can produce only four to five yards of 
cloth per day. The average net income of a weavers’ family which 
consists of two adult members and two children is about Rs. 3 per day. 
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There were 21 weaver.s’ co-operative societies which had 1,682 
members and l\.s. 18,103 as share capital in 1957-58. Their total 
turnover in that year was about Rs. 3,39,811. Men usually weave and 
women do other preliminaries like carding, sizing, etc. I’heir work¬ 
ing day is seven to eight hours, with a holiday on amamuja, the last 
day of each month of Hindu-calender, 


The total number of 775 persons engaged in khadi weaving centres 
located at Bbadale, Kaledhaon, Kbed, Lalgaon, Mayni, Nimsod, 
Rajapur, Taradgaon etc. was 775 in 1956-57. These artisans used 
kUan or box efuirkha and a loom for weaving and a carding machine 
as tools and equipment. The total production of khadi was about 
17,000 yards, valued at Rs. 32,000 (1956-57). 

Wool Weaving. Wool Weaving Wool weaving is one of the old industries of the 
district. During the last century Sanagars, who wove woollen 
blankets, were found all over the district. Their number has now 
diminished. The process of making blankets is as follows. The wool 
is soaked in tamarind water and dried in open air and combed. It 
is resoaked and dried again before it is used for weaving. Yava, 
piece of wood about three feet long and six inches round, with 
a pointed end, otkula, a long piece of wood about four feet long and 
an inch broad, and niri, a long piece of wood with an indented side, 
are the tools used by them. These artisans are very poor and do not 
have much capital. Their conditiorr has remained much the same 
for decades together. 

There are about 2,10,700 sheep and the wool output in the district 
is estimated to be 7,00,000 lbs. The total population engaged in 
wool weaving was about 600 in 1956-57. In 1951, 73 stablishments 
employing 144 persons were engaged in wool spinning and weaving. 
Dhanagars \vho usually shear sheep and Sanagars who weave 
kamhalis arc engaged in tlie industry. The Dhanagars move from 
place to place and shear sheep twice a year, once before rainy season 
and secondly at the bcsginning of winter. Bidal, Chitali Kaledhon, 
Gulumb, Mahimangarl, Mhaswad, Shivade, etc., are the important 
centres. 

Wool, tamarind seeds, woollen yarn, constitute the main raw 
materials of the industry. Woollen yarn spun by shepherds is abun¬ 
dantly available in the markets at Lonand and Mhaswad where raw 
wool is sold at about a rupee per lb, 

The artisans in the industry follow primitive methods and use 
very old fashioned tools. They used pit and throw shuttle looms 
and very crude apparatus for spinning, carding and weaving. 
A hollow bamboo 12" in length and one and a half inches in diameter 
is used as a suttle. All the looms and their accessories are manufac- 
tuied and repaired locally. A loom with its accessories costs about 
Rs. 100, 

A rough kambal, which is locally known as ghongadi, 100 inches 
in length and 50 inches in width is the main jn-oduct. A good 
V, weaver weaves one kambal in a day and an average weaver five in 
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a week. The cost of a medium type of Gliongadi is Ks. 7 which 
includes cost of woollen yarn. Ghongadis are sold at 11s. 50 to Rs. 90 
per “ bodh ” which contains eight Ghongadis. Ratnagiri and Kolaba 
constitute the main markets for these products where they are sold 
prior to the advent of the rainy season. Uttar Sataia Jilha Khadi 
Gramodyoga Sahakari Sangh purchases these articles from the 
weavers. 

Wool weaving is a seasonal industry which engages artisans for 
about eight months in fair weather. They take to agriculture in tha 
rainy season when their work is slack. Wool is first graded and carded 
by a hand carder and then spun into yarn. Then follows warping 
and weaving. 

Weavers require caxiital for the xmrchase of raw materials which 
are to be stocked. They get advances from local merchants on 
hyiiothecation of their products. At times Rs. 700 to Rs. 800 are 
required for the stock of raw material. The amount is usually 
borrowecl from local merchants. 

There were seven wool weavers’ co-operative societies in 1957-58, 
one each at Dudebhavi, Gulumb, Mhaswad, Malhaipeth, Shivade, 
Wathar and Wai. They had 336 members and Rs. 11,847 as share 
cajiital. The turnover of these societies was Rs. 4,370, in the same 
year. 

Ghaypat (Agva-Sisahna), from which fibre is extracted, is grown 
all over the district but abundantly in Man and Khatav talukas. It 
is jilanted on bunds which serves as a fencing to the field or grown 
on the banks of the river Krishna. It is an old industry in which 
about 5,000 persons are said to be engaged. In 1951, 569 establish¬ 
ments with 1,292 persons were engaged in this industry. It is 
a hereditary occupation of Mangs. Mayni, Vaduj and Goudavle are 
a few of its inqxMtant centres. 

The main material required is Ghaypat from which fibre is extracted 
by the process of retting. Superior quality of fibre js sold at Rs. 10 
Xier maund of 24 seers. As tbe whole process of ropc-inaking is 
done by hand, no tool except a wooden twisting wheel is used in it. 

The main jiroducts are roxies of different sizes, such as required 
for agricultural purposes, nadas, kasaras arid saundars. A family 
of three persons produces in a week 15 imlas, thick ropes used on 
a mot for fetching water from a well. Each nada is sold at about 
Rs. 6. Tire market for these articles is gtmerally local and for fibre 
Poona and Ahmadnagar distrites. 

Rope making is done only in fair weatlier as it cannot be done in 
the rainy season. On an average a family of four persons engaged, 
in this industry earns about Rs. 4 jier day. 

These artisans are always in need of finance which is usually 
advanced to them by merchants at high rates of interest on hypothe¬ 
cation of their products. There were ten rope makers’ co-operative 
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societies situated at Andori, Borgaon Gondavle, Kliind, Karad, Khatav, 
Mayni, Ladegaon, Godanale and Nidhal. Out of them four were 
defunct and one was newly started. They had 343 members and 
Rs. 3,831 as share cajiital. The annual turnover of the five was 
Rs. 11,508 in 1957-58. 

Process of rope making : Ghaypat is retted in water for eight days 
and dried in air for a day and thrashed by a wooden stick, It is 
then cleaned in water to get pure fibre. 

A handful of fibre is taken and twisted into thin strands which are 
then carried by the same process to a suitable length. One person 
takes the long strand and the other goes to a distance of 30 to 60 ft. 
and starts twisting it again. The twisted length is folded and again 
twisted with the help of a wooden twisting wheel into a rope consist¬ 
ing of three to twelve strands as required. 

Almost all villages have two oi' three Kumbhar families whose 
hereditary occupation is to make earthen vessels and toys and to 
supply them to the village people. At a few places like Karad, 
Satara, Wai and Phaltan they make idols of Goddess Gouri and 
God Ganapati during Ganapati festival and gadgis during the days 
cf Makar Samkrant, idols of cobra during Nagpanchami festival 
and various other idols during Divali. Those artisans who live in 
villages round about the rivers Koyna and Krishna make 
bricks and tiles. About 2,500 artisans are engaged in this occupa¬ 
tion, Formerly this <x,cupation formed one of the twelve balutas in 
the rural areas. This system is now fast vanishing. Black and 
red clay free from stones is required to make earthen vessels, bricks 
and tiles. Both the type of clays and falling leaves of pimpal and 
banyan trees used for baking are availalde in plenty on the hanks of 
the two rivers. Groundnut husk which is available in plenty and 
coke obtained from the Southern Railway stations at Wathar, Karad 
and Koregaon are also used in hhattis for baking them. 

The tools of a potter consist of an earthen wheel for making vessels 
a brick-kiln for baking bricks, tiles and vessels and wooden moulds 
for making bricks. The construction of a potter’s wheel is as follows : 
a flat piece of wood is first cut into a circular form of about eight 
inches in diameter and a small flat circular stone having a hollow 
in the middle is fixed in the centre of the piece of wood. Six thin 
sticks are inserted as spokes in the piece of wood which serves 
as the nave. Three hoops are then tied to the ends of the spokes 
with a thin rope and the circumference of the wheel is loaded with 
a mixture of clay and goat hair to make it heavy. A slant wooden 
peg about nine inches long is buried in the ground. A pit is filled 
with water and the wheel is placed on the peg which rests in the 
hollow of the stone fixed in the nave. The total value of a set of 
these tools is about Rs. 50. 

These artisans produce vessels like ranjan, gadgi, madki, toys, 
tiles and bricks. A few .skilled artisans produce kiindis for 
gardening purposes. The cost of 10,000 bricks which are produced 
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by ten persons in ten days is about Rs. 330 including wages, cost of 
fuel, etc. Bricks are sold between Rs. 40 and 43 per 1,000. Those 
irtisans who are balutedars give their products to agricidturists and 
in return get a fixed quantity of grains. It is a seasonal industry', 
(n the rainy season when artisans iu-e out of employment they take 
to either agriculture or do shakurani work (covering of roof with 
thatch or grass and tiles) on daily wages. 

There were two potter’s co-operative societies, one at Karanje and 
the other at Arale, both in Satara taluka. These had 62 members and 
Rs. 2,130 as share capital and produced bricks worth Rs. 1,255 in 
1957-58. 

There is one hand-made paper producing factory. It is situated 
it Ogalewadi. It produces high grade hand-made jiajier from cotton 
ind hosiery rags. It was originally start<>d at Poona and was shifted 
to Ogalewadi in 1949. The total investment in 1949 in buildings, 
ilant, machinery, raw material, and goods-in-process was about 
:Is. 3,70,000 which rose to Rs. 5,60,000 in 1959. 

The main requirements of the factory are bleached or unbleached 
rags of cotton and hosiery, washing soda, caustic soda, bleaching 
powder, sulphate of alumina, rosin, zinc oxide, etc., which are 
brought from Bombay. 

The factory produces different kinds of hand-made iiaper with 
the help of one power plant of 100 B. II. P., beaters ; rack cutting 
tnacliines, vats, moulds, hydraulic press calender and paper cutting 
machines. The total employment in it was 150 in September 1959. 
An unskilled worker is paid Rs. 1-35 and skilled, Rs. 2-75 per day. 

The main products are drawing paper, bond paper, air mail paper, 
bristle board and degree paper. It produces annually about 75 tons 
of high grade hand-made paper valued at Rs. 5,00,000. Originally 
there was no adequate market for its products and it was running 
at a loss. From 1955, the Khadi and Village Industries Commission 
is using the factory as a training centre for production of high quality 
hand-made paper. Since then it has received orders from various 
Government offices and Universities and wiped out much of its deficit. 

Lack of finance and adequate supply of cotton rags at reasonable 
prices are the main problems faced by the factory. 

Process of hand-made paper.—Cotton rags after being cut into 
small pieces are digested in a digester of Vomiting type and are 
washed in a washing machine. They are then beaten into pulp 
in a beater of Hollender type. The pulp is taken for making paper 
sheets on a semi-automatic vat. This process gives wet paper 
which is then pressed in a hydraulic press so as to remove water 
from the wet paper and then it is dried in the air. After being sized 
by gelatine and dried, it is calendered in a plate glazing machine 
and sorted and packed into moisture proof wrapping paper and 
sent for sale. 
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CJai'peiitiy which fontied tlie occupation of only Sutais in tin 
pa.st is now followed by coininunities like Marathas, Muslims, etc. 
who construct houses, make furniture and repair agricultural imple¬ 
ments in rural areas. At places like Karad, Ko’regaon and Satara 
they make carts and tongas. About 1,500 persons are engaged ir 
this industry. Its main centres are Karad, Koregaon, Mhaswad 
Satara and Vaduj, 

Tools required are chisels, saw, files, plaining machines, metisuring 
foot, hammers, etc. The whole set of tools costs about Rs. 500 
Eaeli artisan ]Jossesses one set. Teak, habiil and khair wood art- 
locally available. 

Carpenter is a skilled worker who earns about Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 daily 
when he is engaged in construction of houses. Those who are inde¬ 
pendent workers earn about Rs. 5 each per day. In rural areas 
necessary wood is supplied to them when an order is jilaced. They 
undertake such work on piece rate. 

Cairpentry is a full time employment which k(;eps the artisans 
busy for about ten hoius in a day. They usually enjoy holiday on 
Amavmya, the last day of the montli. A carpenter, alongwith 
an assistant, produces a bullock cart within a fortnight. It is 
a seasonal industry which keeps the artisan busy for about eight 
months in a year. In the rainy season when they are unemployed, 
they take to farm labour. 

The artisans do not require a big Ciipital in the industry except 
those who are having big establishments. An average artisan 
requires about Rs, 400 to start with. He usually borrows the same 
from local money-lenders or co-opcu'ative societies. 

There were two carpentry and smithy co-operative societies in 
1957-58. They had 31 members and Rs. 1,250 as share-capital. 

Tambats and Kasars svere found in almost all towns in Satara 
district in the last century. The metal was brought from Bombay and 
Poona. Most of the output was sold locally and small quantity of 
it was sent to Bombay. Their earnings were hardly between Rs. 50 
and Rs. 500 per year. Dming the first world war the industry 
received little fillip and was adversely affected during the period 
of the Great Depression. The Second World War did not prove to 
be a boon for its expansion as the domination of intermediaries and 
povei ty of artisans came in the way of its development. The industry 
has remained almost static tliroughout the last seventy-five years. 

This industry which engages about 2,000 artisans belonging to 
Twashtra Kasar comuumity is mainly centred at Karad and Satara. 
There are about 40 small karkhmias, engaging about two or tlnee 
artisans each. A fesv Marathas, Malis, Muslims have also taken up 
this occupation. 

Brass and copper sheets are mainly used for preparing vessels. 
Independent artisans obtain them from Bombay at Rs. 4-12 per seer 
of brass plate and Rs. 4-50 per seer of copper jilate. Hammers, 
chisels, cutters, tongs, calipers, etc., are used at tools. 
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Main products are brass and copper utensils, such as ghagari, 
andas, lotas and tapelis for domestic use. One artisan produces 
wo tapelis weighing about 16 lbs. per day, the cost of which is about 
;s. 29 -50 nP. Those who are employed on contract take the following 
'ages 

(1) Rs. 4 for a tapeli of copper weighing eight seers. 

(2) Rs. 5- 50 for a ghagar or huiula of copper weighing eight seers. 

(3) Rs. 7 for a ghagar or hamla. of brass weighing eight seers, 

he market for the products is Sangli, Sholapur and Mysore. 

These artisans are mostly employees who produce utensils on 
iece rate basis or on contract basis. They do not require large capital, 
)r the pi'ovision of raw materials is made by the merchants. Their 
ftablishments are situated at the places of their residence where 
ath manufacturing and selling of products take place. 

No co-operative societies were organised in this industry till 19.58-59. 

SECTION III.-LABOUR ORGANISATION. 

The district is industrially backward. Growth of industi’ialisation is 
recent origin, mostly after the Second World War. The origin 
the trade union movement, can be traced to the post-war period, 
tiring this period most of the unions were organised by workers 
igaged in the sugar, glass and machinery manufacturing industries 
id those engaged in the services of local bodies. The first union 
as the sugar-workers’ union registered under the Indian Trade 
aions Act, 1926, in October 1948, Three more unions, one of 
liich was a hotel keepers* association, the other a saraf association 
d the third glass-workers’ union, were registered in 1952-53 and 
'ht more during 1955-.56. At the end of March 1956, there were 
unions registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. The 
lustry-wise distribution of these unions was as follows 

One was from agriculture and allied industries, six from manufac- 
•ing industries, four from services of local bodies and one from 
scellaneous group of industries. Out of the 12 unions, the 
fistration of two was cancelled in 1956 because of failure to submit 
lir annual accounts. 

There were two registered unions in 1951-52. Their total member- 
p was 747, out of whom 651 were males and 96 females. In 
52-53, the number of registered unions rose to four. They had 
04 members, including 2,228 males and 176 females. In 1953-54, 
ir number was the same as in 1952-53; but their total membership 
reused to 4,261, including 359 females. The number of unions in 
)4-55 was seven, which had 4,049 members including 331 females, 
t of the ten unions in 195.5-56, the membership of nine was 3,274, 
huling 338 females. 
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The main sources of income of these unions were contribution 
from members, donations interest on investments or funds and othe 
miscellaneous items. During 1951-53, two unions had a total incom 
of Rs. 4,184. The income of four unions in 1952-53 and 1953-54 
was Rs. 6,268 and Rs. 12,083, respectively. In 1954-55, Rs. 18,77, 
was the total income of seven unions and in 1955-56, Rs. 13,961 o 
nine unions. 


The main items of expenditure of these unions were salaries pai' 
to oflRce-hearers, expenses incurred on legal matters, compensatio 
paid to members and expenses incurred on items like educatio 
of children of the members of the unions, etc. The total expend 
turc of the two unions in 1951-.52, was Rs, 6,4.55; of the four i 

1953-54, Rs. 6,310; of the seven in 19.54-55, Rs. 10,822 and of th 

nine in 1955-56, Rs. 23,604. 

The total assets of the two unions in 1951-,52 were Rs. 1,854; f 
the four in 1953-54, Rs. 15,864 ; of the seven in 1954-55, Rs. 23,842 
of the nine in 1955-56 Rs. 23,099. The total liabilities of the tw 

unions in 1951-52 were Rs. 1,854; of the four in 1953-.54, Rs. 15,84i 

of the seven in 19,54-55, Rs. 23,842 and of the nine in 19.55-? 
Rs. 23,604. The following table shows the total number of member 
total income and expenditure of these unions during 1951-52 an 
19.55-56 

Table No. 4. 

Number, Membership, Income and Expenditure of Trade 
Unions IN Satara District. 



1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

19.54-55 

1955-56 

Number of Unions 

2 

4 

4 

7 

7 

Membership 

747 

2,404 

4,261 

4,049 

3,274 

Male 

651 

2,228 

3,902 

3,718 

2,936 

Female 

96 

176 

359 

331 

33S 

Income (Rs.) 

.. 4,184 

6,268 

12,083 

18,773 

13,961 

Expenditure (Rs.) 

.. 6,455 

4,791 

6,310 

10,822 

14,39f 

Assets (Rs.) 

1,854 

10,459 

15,864 

23,842 

23,6(4 

Liabilitis (Rs.) 

1,854 

10,459 

15,864 

23,842 

23,60‘ 


Most of the unions were not affiliated to any organisation of an 
India level. 
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Two strikes were orj*anised in 1952, which affected the sugar 
Victory at Phaltan and glass factory at Ogalewadi. The workers 
n the sugar factory tirganised the strike for non-payment of 
jonus. It continued for ten days in May 1952. The total number 
if workers involved in it was 636, who lost 3,180 working days. The 
ither strike organised by the glass workers ended in four hours. The 
otal number of workers involved in it was 1,350, who lost 675 
vorking days. The workers were unsuccessful in both these strikes. 
During 1953-56, 13 strikes of workers in hand-made paper industry 
.lere organised. The main demand of these workers was for payment 
if arrears of wages. The total number of workers involved in them 
ms 897. 
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With the enactment of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, 
nd the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 of the Government of India, 
le relations between the industrial employees and employers have 
een precisely regulated. The Bombay Industrial Relations Act came 
ito force on 29th September 1947, and Ihe Industrial Disputes Act 
n 1st April 1947. The former Act provides for a machinery for 
;ttlement of industrial disputes either by conciliation or by arbitration 
ad the latter by conciliation or adjudication. 

The following unions were registered as representative unions under 
>e Bombay Industrial Relations Act for the industries and local 
•eas as shown against them 


Name of the Union. Industry. Local Area. 


) Satara Re.shiin Kamgar Silk. Satara Taliika excluding 

Union, Satara. village Panchayat limits 

of Limli. 

) Phaltan Taluka Sakliar Sugar. Phaltan taluka. 

Kamgar Union, Phaltan. 


Indusitria) 

Relations. 


During 19.52-56, 12 eases regarding pay and allowances, one regard- 
g bonus and two pertaining to miscellaneous cause.s, were referred 
conciliation under the Industrial Disputes Act. Of these, .six 
're settled, one was withdrawn, three failed and five were pending, 
giires regarding cases referred to conciliation under the Bombay 
lustrial Relations Act are not available. 

[During the same period, under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 
cases were referred to the Industrial Court. Of them, nine were 
aded during the period and two were pending. No case was 
;istered in the Industrial Court from this district under the Industrial 
iputes Act during this period. Two cases pertaining to fixation of 
ges were received and disposed off by the Wage Board. 

The Labour Welfare Board of the Government had not started 
our welfare activities in any part of the district till 1957, nor was 
Employees’ State Insurance Scheme extended to it till then. The 
iployees’ Provident Fund Act, 1952, covered only five factories 
ploying 2,125 workers. 
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CHAPTER 6-BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

Section I— Banking and Finance. 

This chapter is divided into two parts. The first part, viz., Bank- 
ig and Finance, describes the banking and financial institutions in 
atara district in their historical and structural aspects. As such, this 
jction gives narration of indigenous banking, joint stock banking, 
3-operative finance and the state of indebtedness in this district, 
he second part, viz.. Trade and Commerce, is devoted to the analysis 
f the historical and structural aspects of trade and commerce in the 
Istrict. It also describes the extent and volume of import and export 
ade, wholesale trade, regulation of agricultural marketing, co-opera- 
ve marketing and the various agencies engaged in trade and 
immerce. 

The present section gives a brief account of the functional aspects 
: the various economic and credit institutions obtaining in the 
dd of finance. The latter include the money-lender, the co-opera- 
ve societies, the commercial banks, the joint-stock companies, the 
ife Insurance Corporation and many other agencies directly under¬ 
ken, controlled or regulated by the Government. These institutions 
•e important in the sense that to a very large extent the material 
■osperity and economic advance of the district depend upon the 
iccessful operation of these institutions or agencies. 

The recent years have witnessed some remarkable changes in the 
dd of finance of the district largely affecting its economy. The 
;e-old institution of money-lenders which was the prominent source 
• credit to a large section of the people — especially the agricultural 
apulation, is fast losing ground and is being replaced by the modern 
ganised banking system. Many governmental agencies are coming 
rth to extend financial assistance in the agricultural and industrial 
iheres of the district. Co-operative movement; too, has spread far 
id wide and has touched most of the economic activities of the 
jople. Mention must be made espeeially of the Large-Sized Multi- 
irpose Societies formed by the amalgamation of the small units 
societies, which have made possible the organisation of co-opera- 
/e movement on a sound footing and a great expansion of its 
fivities. No study of finance would be complete without the 
lalysis of these major changes which have taken place in the 
lancial institutions of the district. 
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With Independence, the Gov'ermncnt began to take active intere; 
in public affairs. New ptilicies were chalked out, new laws wcr 
administered, and new schemes wore brought out—all with a vie' 
to enhance public welfare. This sort of increasing intervention r 
the Gov'eninient into' public life resulted in a gradual e.xpansion c 
the public sector and a simultaneous shrinkage of activities in th 
inivate sector. These manifold changes, significant as they are, nc 
only affected the size and structure of the credit institutions functior 
ing in the district but also affected and regulated the conditions < 
tlieir working. 

The section de.scribes in detail all these changes in file financial se 
up of the district as well as gives an account of some of the schenn 
recently introduced by the Government to augment its financial n 
sources such as the small savings movement, which was started with 
view to secure whole-hearted co-operation from the jieople to build u 
a mighty reserve out of the petty savings of the individual citizei 
which usually go unattended and the establishment of the Lil 
Insurance Corporation consequent upon the nationalisation of tl 
insuiance business in the year 19.56. 

Towards the end of the last century the only instihition carryir 
on financial operations wa.s that of money-lenders. This age-ol 
institution served a very useful purpose by catering to the financi 
needs of urban and rural population of the district. The old Distri 
Gazetteer of the Satara District describes their functions in tl 
following manner. 

Of all forms of investment, money-lending is the oommonc.' 
Money-lending is practised in different degrees by members of almc 
every class. 

The leading professional money-lenders are Brahmans, Gujar 
Vanis, Marwar Vanis, Jains, Lingayats, Marathas and Musalmai 
Few live solely by money-lending. The Brahmans are husbandme 
land proprietors, traders, and to a small extent, pensioned Governme 
servants and jileadors. A few of them have large capital and combii 
money-lending with trade as their chief calling. 

Gujarat, Lingayat and Marwar Vani money-lenders are most 
traders and in some cases land-holders. 

Professional money-lenders may roughly be arranged under thr 
chief classes—large, middle and small. The first or the substant 
banker or savkar carries on a considerable business in bills or Jnmt 
and is careful to make advances only to persons of substance and i 
good security. The large land-holders are often hopelessly in df 
to large money-lenders. 

Th(! second or middle class of lenders forms the greater porti 
of the most respectable lenders of the present day. They are the 
who, with no great capital, lend money in smaller sums and at high 
rates than the first class but still carefully and on good security a 
who are glad to avoid the courts. This class in most cases keeps t 
day-book and ledger. 
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The third class of small lenders have little or no capital. They 
borrow from wealthy firms and lend small sums to poor borrowers at 
extremely high rates. Lenders of this class keep the most meagre 
accounts. Their transactions are on mortgage, personal security and 
pawn. All of their agreements are on the hardest terms as the security 
is generally doubtful. Besides, debtors are tied down to the creditors 
and can seldom afford to be dishonest. 

In fixing the terms of a loan every circumstance in the case has its 
weight. 

According to the returns rec-eived, on easily convertible moveable 
property and on good landed security, large sums were borrowed at six 
to tweh'e per cent, a year. For smaller sums and in ordinary 
pawn transactions the rate increases to eighteen per cent. In transac¬ 
tions on personal security a well-to-do borrower may raise a loan as 
cheaply as at nine per cent. On the other hand, hardly any limit can be 
set to what a destitute borrower may have to pay. On unsecured 
debts a husbandman of scanty means has generally to pay twenty- 
four to 37| or even forty per cent. 

As in old days, there are few people who do money-lending as 
their sole business. Many of the -shoii-keepers and merchants who 
are generally Gujaratis, Jains or Vanis, advance sums on interest. 
Money-lending therefore, has always been found combined with somc 
other business. 

The influence of money-lenders has been undermined by a number 
of economic developments during the inter-war period and after. 
With the emergence of modern banking organisations and the spread 
of the co-operative movement, the importance of money-lenders has 
diminished considerably. The scope of money-lenders’ activities was 
further restricted when with a view to relieving the agriculturists 
from tlieir ancestral debts and the harassments by money-lenders, the 
Government enacted laws bringing the money-lenders under their 
purview. Financial assistance to agriculturists by the Government 
was also responsible to a certain extent in ebbing the importance of 
money-lenders. 

Despite the fact that the importance of money-lenders has been 
continuously on the decline since the S<x;ond War, it cannot be 
denied that they still occupy a dominant yiosition in the over-all 
credit structure of our counhy, especially in its rural parts. According 
to the “Rural Credit Survey Report” (published in 1954) of the 
Reserve Bank of India, the private agencitis taken together supplied 
about 93 per cent, of the total credit requirements of the cultivators, 
of which money-lenders accounted for more than 70 per cent. 

The money-lenders’ class is different from that of indigenous 
bankers. The money-lender does not accept deposits from the public, 
is not particular about the purpose for which the loan is contracted 
and does not insist upon security unlike the indigenous banker. His 
methods of lending money are quite simple and flexible and are easily 
understood by the people, 
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Broadly these money-lenders can be placed into two categories—the 
town money-lender and the village money-lender. The field of 
operation of the former is larger than that of the latter. His clients 
are mainly petty merchants, workers and salaried employees and 
occasionally small industrialists. The village money-lender, on the 
other hand, advances loans usually to agriculturists. 

It is no doubt true that the money-lenders as a class are of immense 
use to the rural community in the sense that they meet with their 
credit needs. However, the methods they adopted in recovering their 
dues from their clients were harsh and coercive. The demands for 
advance interest from the clients, and for a present for doing business 
known as giraJi kholai (purse opening), deceiving the clients into 
giving thumb impressions on a blank paper with a view to inserting 
any arbitrary amount at any date if the debtor became irregular in 
the payment of interest, general manipulation of the account to the 
disadvantage of the debtor, insertion in written document of sums 
considerably in excess of money actually lent, and taking of condi¬ 
tional sale deeds in order to provide against possible evasion of pay¬ 
ment,—these and such other malpractices were extremely harassing 
to the clients. 

In order to check such malpractices of money-lenders and relieve 
the agriculturists from their clutches the then Bombay State passed 
on the 17th September 1947, an Act known as the Money-lenders' 
Act of 1946, 

Under the provisions of this Act the State Government is authorised 
to appoint Registrar General, Registrars and Assistant Registrars of 
Money-lenders for the purposes of the Act and to define areas of 
duties. Licensing and maintaining of cash-book and ledger in a pres¬ 
cribed form and manner was made compulsory to the money-lenders. 
The latter were further prohibited from molestation of a debtor while 
recovering loans. Molestation, in fact, was treated as an offence and 
was to be penalised. Arrest and imprisonment of a debtor who person¬ 
ally cultivates land and whose debts do not exceed Rs. 15,000 were 
also prohibited. 

This act was subsequently amended, the important amendments be¬ 
ing the introduction of forms 4-A and 5-A and Pass Book system, provi¬ 
sion of calculating interest on katmiti system and facilities to certain 
classes of money-lenders permitting them to submit quarterly state¬ 
ments of loans to the Registrar of Money-lenders. Further amendment 
was effected in 1955 by which money-lending without licence was 
made a cognisable offence. In 1956, special measures were adopted 
for protecting Backward Class people. The Registrars and Assistant 
Registrars were instructed to take special care while checking up 
accounts of money-lenders in respect of their transaetions with 
Backward Class people. 

Steps were also taken to induce money-lenders to advance more 
sums or to call forth capital that was shy due to a number of Acts 
passed restricting to a certain extent the activities of the money 
lenders in favour of the debtors. The structure of interest rates, too. 
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Before the Money-lenders’ Act of 194(5 came into operation there 
vas no law nor executive effort on the part of Government to assess 
he amount of money advanced as loan by the creditors. It is only 
ifter the Act was passed that maintenance of accounts and registers 
•ecame obligatory on the money-lenders. A systematic account of 
heir advances is, therefore, available only since 1947. The following 
able gives the financial transactions of money-lenders since that 
ear 


was raised and came into operation on 5th July 1952. Accordingly, 
the maximum rates of interest were raised from six per cent, to 
line per cent, per annum on secured loans and from nine per cent. 
.a twelve per cent, per annum on unsecured loans. In addition, 
noney-lenders were allowed to charge a minimum interest of rupee 
me per debtor per year if the total amount of interest chargeable 
iccording to the prescribed rates in respect of loans advanced during 
he year amounted to less than a rupee. 
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'I'lie tabic indicates some of the broad trends ot tlie money-lenders’ 
business in the Satara district since tlte Money-lenders’ Act came 
into operation. In the first instance, it will be seen that the total 
amount of money advanced by the money-lenders shows every year 
considerable increase from 1947-48 to 1950-51. Thereafter, there is 
a general decline in the total amount of advances with slight variations 
frenn year to year. The fall continues till 1957-58 when, again, a consi¬ 
derable rise is to be seen in the total sum lent, 'raking into considera¬ 
tion the fact that the number of money-lenders in the district has 
risen, although gradually, during recent 3ears, tliis sum does not show 
any great improvement over former y'cars. In a number of eases we 
do not find any rise' in the amounts' of loans advanced individually. 

Seconclly, there appears to be a definite decluie in the sums lent to 
the farmers. This decline in the total amounts can be traced to the 
fact that many of them have benefited through the liberal assistance 
of Stat(! in the form of “ Tagai ” or help to grow more food. 

Thirdly, loans advanced to traders do not show any increase. This 
might be due to the stringency of the rules under which money-lenders 
have to advance loans. 

Agricultural Debtors' llelief Act.—Even before the Money-lenders 
.\c't was iiasscd, the Government had brought into operation on a small 
scale the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, 1939. it was enacted 
with a view to reducing the aggregate indebtedness of genuine agri¬ 
culturists so as to bring it reasonably within the compass of their 
capacity to repay. The term " agriculturist ” as defined in the Deccan 
■Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 1879, which, t(X), had been enacted to deal 
with the problem of agricultural indebtedness, was found to be 
actually bringing into its fold not only genuine agriculturists of the' 
cultivator class, but also pscndo-agriculturists. Uudei- the tc'ijii 
“ debtor ” as defined in the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, 
the indebted jrorson must be a holder of land and must also be culti¬ 
vating land personally. Further his income from sources otlier than 
agriculture should not e.xcced a certain maximum limit. Income from 
land got cultivated by tenants was to be regarded as non-agricultural 
income under the Act. 

'I'he above Act was first applied to one or two selected talukas of 
a few districts of the State, in 1942. In the fight of its working in those 
areas, the Act was amended in 1945, and was applied to selected 
talukas of all distric-ts except Bombay Suburban District, and from 
February 1947, it was applied to the wliDlc of tire State. In 1947, it 
was once again amended to introduce radical changes, one of which 
was the transfer of the administration to Civil Courts. 

The application of the Act has been resliicted to debts not exceeding 
Rs. 15,000 in any individual case. The rate of interest in case of awards 
should not exceed 6 jrer cent, per annum or such less rate as may be 
notified in that behalf by the State Goveniment or the rate agreed 
upon between the parties when the debt was originally incurred or 
the rate allowed by the decree in respeci: of such debts, whichever is 
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the lowest. For the co-operative years 1948-49 and 1949-50 (July to 
June), Government had fixed 4 per cent, per annum as the rate of 
interest for the purposes of awards passed under section 32(2). In 
the case of awards passed in favour of land mortgage banks under 
section 33, the hank is entitled to recover the amount due to it from 
the debtor together with interest at such rate not exceeding 6 per cent, 
per annum as the State Government may notify in that behalf. Govern¬ 
ment had fixed 6 per cent, per annum as the rate of interest for the 
co-operative years 1948-49 and 1949-50 for the purposes of and award 
made under section 33 (3) of the Act. 

The co-operative movement in this district had attained considerable 
importance during recent years on account of its numerous activities, 
such as extension of agricultural credit, reorganisation of agriculture, 
processing and marketing of agricultural produce, sale of agricultural 
and domestic requisites, organisation of subsidiary industries and 
formation of unions by producers or suppliers of various commodities. 
Activities for the welfare of backward classes have also been brought 
within the co-operative fold. The co-operative movement, in other 
words, envisages the growth of agricultural co-operative credit socie¬ 
ties, multi-purpose societies, land-mortgage banks, non-agricultural 
credit societies such as urban co-operative banks, salary earners’ 
society and a district central co-operative bank. The following pages 
review the evolution, the functioning and the progress of these 
societies in the district. 

The co-operative movement started in this district at the beginning 
of the present century when in 1907, the first Agricultural Credit 
Society, was registered at the village Bodhe in Man taluka. Since 
then the principle of the movement gradually gained popularity 
with social workers and rural masses and similar societies were 
registered in various parts of the district. In early days of their 
existence the societies had no share capital; they were run mainly 
on the funds collected from the members by way of savings and 
deposits. As there was no financial agency to supplement the funds 
of societies, the deposits had added significance. For, the movement 
had to rely upon local savings and restrict its activity to the provi¬ 
sion of credit to the needy agriculturists. Growing needs of agri¬ 
cultural finance and the realisation on the part of the people of the 
importance of forming societies on a co-operative basis, led to the 
development of a new outlook towards them. Consequently, the 
co-operative societies had to undergo changes as regards their legis¬ 
lation as well as their structure. Accordingly, the system of share 
capital was introduced. At the same time two central financing 
agencies~the North Satara Central Co-operative Bank and Shri Laxmi 
Central Co-operative Bank—were formed and co-operatives 
with limited liability and with the object other than provision of 
credit (such as supervision, education, supply of agricultural require¬ 
ments, etc.) came into existence. In the beginning Ithe idea of 
single-purpose society was predominant and in order to keep the 
members in close touch with each other’s needs and affairs, society 
was allowed to enroll more than hundred members. It is for this 
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reason that in some villages vve still find a number of societies only 
undertaking the supply of agricultural credit. 

The idea of a single-purpose society being predominant the neces¬ 
sity of organising other societies serving entirely a different end was 
felt by the people, with the result that different kinds of societies 
such as Sale and Supply Societies, Better Farming and Better Living 
Societies Taluka Development Boards, etc. were formed. Similarly, 
in due course of time, Supervising and Marketing Societies of a 
federal type working at taluka levels came into existence. Gradually, 
however, the idea of single-purpose societies gave way, having lost 
its significance to that of the multi-purpose society. This has revolu¬ 
tionised functioning of the societies and changed them from purely 
credit supplying societies to service organisations. 

The history stated above will help understand the present structure 
and development of the co-operative orgamsations and the signi¬ 
ficance of new trends visible in their operations. The progress of 
the movement was slow till the year 1945, whereafter it accelerated as 
could be seen from Tables No. 3 and 4 to follow. 

These societies form the corner-stone of tlie co-operative move¬ 
ment as the development of the movement in all other fields depends 
upon their efficiency and successful working. A large number of 
these societies are organised in rural areas. The societies are engaged 
in the supply of short-term and intermediate-term (i.e,, not exceeding 
five years) finance to agriculturists. The area of operation of such 
a society is usually a large village, although in some cases smaller 
villages where it is not possible to organise separate societies are 
also included in its jurisdiction, Membership of these societies is 
open to' all residents of that area on certain conditions. The societies 
function under the principle of unlimited liability. 

The societies raise their funds in any or all of the following ways 

(fl) by entrance fees; (6) by issue of shares; (c) by receiving 
deposits from (i) members or (ii) non-members residing within 
the area of operation of the society, (d) by raising loans and over¬ 
drafts from other co-operative credit societies or from financing 
institutions; (c) by donations. The face value of each share is 
generally Rs. 5 and the maximum number of shares a member is 
allowed to hold must not exceed 600. 1’he societies accept savings 
deposits and fixed deposits of a duration of not less than six months. 
The rate of interest is approved by the financing agency. 

The societies grant short-term and intermediate-term loans for 
agricultural as well as domestic purposes. Short-term loans are 
granted for meeting expenses on seed, manure, working capital, etc. 
Intermediate term loans are granted for purchase of bullock carts, 
iron implements, etc. and for the payment of old debts and works 
of land improvement. The loans are granted for a period of five 
years. 
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The rate of interest eliarged by agricultural co-operative credit 
societies depends upon their financial position as well as on the rate 
of interest at which they borrow from the financing agency. The 
rate of interest charged ,in 1960 was 6M per cent. 

There were 576 agricultunil credit societies in 1960 in this district 
with a membership of 65,790 and Rs. 1,02,31,901 as working capital. 
These societies also include multi-purpose societies in the district. 


Duruig recent years agricultural cretlit societies or village primaries 
(us they are called) arc being converted into multi-purpose societies 
with the object of making them broad-based so as to enable them 
to cater to the multifarious needs of the members. Since tin: 
implementation of the pilot scheme the process of conversion of 
these societies into large-sized multi-purpose societies received an 
impetus and many new multi-purpose societies are formed either 
anew or by amalgamating weak and uneconomic units. 

The multi-purpose societies serve the rural sector in many ways. 
In. addition to the supply of finance, they also undertake various 
activities for the Iretterment of tlie village populace such as providing 
pure and improved seeds and agricultural implements, effecting con¬ 
solidation of holdings, marketing the produce of the members, etc. 
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The total amount of liability a multi-purpose society can incur 
is calculated from the amount of its actual liability, deducting there¬ 
from a sum equal to amounts, whicli it borrows from a central 
financing agency on the security of agricultural produce, 

The village primaries and multi-purpose societies together serve 
as many as 1,152 villages and 15 towns. That is to say they cover 
92 per cent, of the target figure fixed under the Second Five-Year 
Plan. In terms of agricultural population these societies cover about 
36'5 per cent, of the cultivating population. The accompanying 
tables indicate the progress made by these societies in the Satara 
district. 

Land mortgage banks are specially organised and equipped to 
perform the essential function of providing long-term credit to the 
cultivator. The area of operation of such a bank ,is generally a district 
or a part thereof not smaller than a taluka. The main purposes for 
which banks advance loans are debt redemption, adoption of improved 
methods of cultivation, purchases of land for development and its 
improvement, installation and purchase of costly agricultural plant 
and machinery. Loans of not less than Rs. 400 and not more than 
Rs. 1,500 are given to an individual for a definite object, subject in 
every case to the sanction of the Stat(3 Co-operative Bank. Loans 
are granted against the security of landed property. The land offered 
in mortgage by the applicant should be of his absolute ownership, 
free from prior encumbrances and not subject to any restrictions and 
alienations. Loans are given upto 50 per cent, of the value of 
immovable property mortgaged to the bank. The period of repayment 
of loan varies from five years to twenty years. 

The Satara District Land Mortgage Bank Ltd., Karad, is the only 
land mortgage bank which is at present catering to the long-term 
requirements of the whole district. The bank operates both in Satara 
and Sangli districts. The table No. 4 indicates the operations of this 
bank for the years 1945-46 to 1955-56. 

During 1958-59, total loans to the extent of Rs. 6,72,150 were 
disbursed to 362 applicants for the follovving purposes. 


(1) Redemption of old debts ,, 

Rs. 

2,45,000 

(2) Purchase of lands 

37,000 

(3) Purchase of machinery 

1,05,800 

(4) Improvement of land 

65,700 

(5) Construction and repairs of wells 

2,19,950 

Total 

. 6,73,450 
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This group of societies forms an important part of the co-operative CHAPTER 6. 
movement and is almost equal in magnitude and importance to the _ — 
group of Agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies. It consists of 
urban banks, salary earners’ societies and factory workers’ societies. Banking anh 

Finance. 

The area of operation of a society of this type is usually restricted Co-operative 
to a town or a jiart of a town or even a factory or a department. ^„,^A^cultural 
Membership is open to all persons, residing within the area of opera- credit SncieUe.i. 
tion and the liability of members is limited. No person, however, can 
become a member of more than one society, without the sanction 
of the Registrar or Assistant Registi-ar. Capital is raised by issue 
of shares, accepting deposits on currtait, savings and fixed accounts 
and borrowing from the Central Financing Agency. The limit to 
outside borrowing is restricted to eight times the paid-up share 
capital plus the accumulated reserves and building fund minus the 
accumulated losses. The following table will give an idea of the 
progress made by this class of societies. 
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Tlieie are at prtisent two central financing agencies operating in 
Satara district. The first is the Satara District Central Co-operative 
Bank, Ltd., Satara, registered in 1951. ft has got seven branches in 
the district. The bank operates for the whole district except for the 
Phaltan taliika. The other bank is Shri Laxmi Central Co-operative 
Bank, Ltd., Phaltan. Its area of operation is restricted only to 
Phaltan taluka. The following table gives the operations of these two 
banks in the district. 



Statistics and Working of the Central Financing Agencies. 

District Satara. 
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A perusal of the above figures shows that the membership of tl 
banks has registered a steady growth in respect of individuals ar 
societies. The paid-up share capital and reserve fund also sho 
considerable rise over previous years. During recent years the Centr 
Financing Agencies have been in a position to make profits, Tl 
Agencies, however, are unable to cope up with private and goverj 
ment agencies in tapping deposits from the people under the secon 
Five-Year Plan. The agencies have been entrusted with the respoi 
sibility of meeting the growing needs of agriculturists in respect ( 
finance, but it is not found to be an easy task by them. 

The following types of societies have been grouped under th 
category 

(1) Better Living Societies. 

(2) Education Societies. 

(3) Transport Societies. 

(4) Other Societies. 

The main object of these societies is to promote healthy atmospher 
by encouraging sanitary habits among the members, to raise thei 
cultural level, to promote peace by settlement of mutual .dispute 
and to inculcate in them saving habits. The ultimate goal of thes 
societies is to improve the financial position of their members am 
raise their standard of living. At present there are two societies o 
this type in the di.strict with 89 members and working capita 
of Rs. 630. As these societies are not getting better response am 
co-operation from their members they have become almost stagnant. 

There are at present two education societies in the district—oiii 
in the Koregaon Division and the other in the Satara Division. Liki 
all charitable institutions these societies are run not on share capita 
but on the subscriptions paid by their members. In the absence o 
share capital the societies are unable to get financial accommodatioj 
from the Central Financing Agencies. The societies at present havi 
a membership of 47 , Rs. 6,5.39 as reserve and other funds anc 
Rs. 6,693 as working capital. Like the above type of societies these 
societies have become almost .stagnant (e.xactly for the same reasons). 

There is only one society of this type in the district with a member 
ship of 24. Its purpo.se is to facilitate better transport in the district 
The paid-u]i .share capital of the society is Rs. 600; while the workint 
capital is Rs. 892. 


In addition to the Housing Societies there are a number of credi 
societies operating to attain the welfare of Backward classes. 

Government sanctioned the Pilot Paddy Scheme for intensive culti¬ 
vation in paddy area in this district at an estimated cost ol 
Rs. .58,620 for executing the scheme. Accordingly the scheme wa,‘ 
taken, up for implementation in April 1958. The area selected for the 
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addy Scheme consists of seven talukas covering 473 villages as 
lown below 


crial No, Name of Taluka. No. of Villages, 

1 Patan .. .. 178 

2 Javli .. .. 127 

3 Wai .. .. 46 

4 Satara .. .. 56 

5 Mahabaleshwar ,. .. 52 

6 Khandala .. .. 6 

7 Karad .. .. 8 


Total .. 473 


The special features of the scheme are as follows : — 

(1) Financial help to the paddy growers and to the societies, 
(2) Supply of fertilisers to paddy growers, (3) Technical help 
regarding Japanese method of paddy cultivation, etc. 

The finance required for paddy cultivation is being provided to 
ultivators entirely through co-operative societies functioning in the 
illage under the Paddy Scheme. The societies are financed by the 
Central Financing Agency of the District viz., the District Central 
io-operative Bank, Ltd., Satara. With a view to inducing the 
[io-operative Central Bank to grant crop finance to paddy growers, 
[Jovernment has given a guarantee upto 50 per cent, of losses in 
ndlvidual cases and upto 50 per cent, of the total outstandings of 
he Co-operative Central Bank for the loans granted under the 
icheme. The normal scale of crop finance is Rs. 73 per acre. This 
s given both in cash as well as in kind. 

Members who have been granted loans under the scheme are 
expected to transfer to the societies for sale at least 10 Bengali 
Maunds per acre, at the existing rate, towards the repayment of loans 
dong with the interest chargeable at the rate of 7’50 per cent. The 
'Mocedure can only be adopted if waterproof and rat-proof godowns 
ire constructed by the Central Societie.s. The societies at Patan 
ind Bahule have constructed such godowns, 
iTie following table indicates the financial operations of the 
societies made under the scheme during the year 1958-59. 


TABLE No. 8. 


Name of 
:he Taluka. 

Loans Disbursed. 

Total. 

Loans recover¬ 
ed upto 
1958-59. 

Percentage. 

In Kind. 

In Cash, 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Patan 

61,251 

26,972 

88,223 

85,332 

96-7 

Satara 

14,203 

4,751 

18,954 

18,742 

98-8 

favli 

Wai 

17,236 

4,030 

21,266 

20,422 

960 

18,923 

6,206 

25,129 

24,181 

96-2 

Mahaba¬ 

leshwar. 

13,533 

3,046 

15,531 

16,456 

99-2 
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Till the beginning of the present century there was not a sing 
banking organisation in the Satara district. The first bank to t 
established at Satara was the Satara Swadeshi Commercial Bank, Lt< 
It was established on the 20tli August, 1907. Since that date thei 
was a gradual development of banking organisations in the distrie 
At present (i.e., by the end of 1958) there are fourteen joint-stoc 
banks in this district. Out of them eight are the branch-offices ( 
the banks which have got their registered offices outside the distrie 
The names of all the banks in the district, their location and th 
years of their estalilishment are given below 


Name of the Bank. 

Location. 

Year of 
Establishment. 

The State Bank of India 

Satara 

.. 1956 

The State Bank of India 

Phaltan 


The State Bank of India 

Karad 


The United Western Bank of India, Ltd. 

Satara 

.. 1936 

The United Western Bank of India, Ltd. 

Lonand 

.. 1954 

The United Western Bank of India, Ltd. 

Phaltan 

.. 1958 

The Bank of Karad 

Karad 

.. 1946 

The flank of Karad 

Satara 

.. 1951 

The Phaltan Bank. Ltd. 

Phaltan 

.. 1918 

The Satara Swadeshi Commercial Bank, Ltd. . 

Satara 

.. 1907 

The Bank of Aundh, Ltd. 

. Aundh 

.. 1938 

The Bank of Aundh, l.td. 

. Ogalewadi 


The Sangli Bank, Ltd. 

Karad 


The New Citizen flank of India 

. Lonand 



All these banks including the State Bank of India provide the usua 
banking facilities to tlie public including the financing of trade am 
agriculture and storage and movement of agricultural produce 
Besides these banks, there are several urban co-operative banks whicl 
operate in the district. But the facilities afforded by them are limited 
Tlie Satara District Central Co-operative Bank which was establishec 
in 1951, confines its activities to the co-operative field. 


The main object of many of the joint-stock banks such as th< 
Bank of Aundh or the Bank of Phaltan is to encourage the habit o; 
banking especially in rural area and to cater to the needs of the 
public through its offices. The branches of the banks, are situatec 
in tbe rural jiarts of the district that are financially very poor. 

State Bank of Tlie State Bank of India was established ejuite recently in this 
India. district. At present it has three liranchcs at the important towns viz 
Satara, Karad and Phaltan. The State Bank undertakes the usual 
banking business. But as an agent to the Reserve Bank of India it 
also conducts Government business and affords remittance and 
exchange facilities to local banks and the public. 


The following tables reveal the financial operations of various joint- 
stock banks in the Satara district. 


Other Banks, 






Ownership of Deposits for the year 1957. 


sataba distmct 


139 
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The foregoing tables reveal some of the broad trends in the 
financial operations of banks in Satara district. Firstly, the banking 
habits of the people do not appear to be well developed. The total 
deposits held by these banks stood only at Rs. 80,54,522 by the end 
of 1957 and they consisted of fixed deposits, current deposits and 
savings deposits and were held by individuals, banking companies 
and business concerns. Of these deposits, fixed deposits amounted 
to Rs. 33,94,932, while only Rs. 3,80,000 were deposited in deposits 
classified as “ Other Deposits ”. Amounts involved in Current Deposits 
and Savings Deposits were Rs. 17,91,338 and Rs. 24,88,252 
respectively. Secondly, the manufacturing and trading concerns were 
the largest single depositors followed closely by the banking 
companies. 

Tables 10 and 11 give us an analysis of the advances made by the 
scheduled and non-scheduled banks according to purpose and 
security. Table No. 10 shows that by the end of 1958 these banks in 
all advanced Rs. 31,64,189 against 2,089 accounts. Most of the 
advances were for commercial and industrial purposes, while compa' 
ratively smaller amounts were advanced for personal and professional 
reasons. Agricultural sector received the smallest assistance from the 
banks. There are presumably two reasons for this. Firstly, most of 
the banks are located in the urban areas and are not quite willing 
to advance loans to people coming from rural areas. Secondly, 
agencies other than banking such as the co-operative societies and 
the Government are heliiing the agriculturists. 

The securities against which loans are advanced are given in 
table No. 11. It shows that out of the total number of accounts, 417 
accounts were unsecured. Among the secured advances, large sums 
were advanced against the securities of gold and silver bullion and 
gold and silver ornaments. As against this, very small amounts were 
advanced against the securities of real estate, especially the land. 
Small amounts were also advanced against Government and Trustee 
securities. It will be clear from table No. 10 that the total amount 
advanced by the banks has increased only a little. Industrial units 
and personal and professional concerns were benefited by this, as 
they received larger amounts, 

The same table reveals further that the number of accounts as 
well as the sums advanced against them by the end of 1957 have 
fairly increased over those in 1955. In 1957, considerably larger 
loans were given against gold and silver bullion, or -ornaments as 
securities. On the contrary, the number of accounts and loans 
advanced against Government and Trustee securities have dropped 
down. There is also a tendency among the banks to meet the needs 
of those who cannot provide security or adeqiiate security. 

The Small Savings Movement was started in India in 1945 with 
the intention of mopping up purchasing power to fight the inflationary 
forces in post-war years. The Planning Commission later on found 
it to be an important means whereby it could finance its expenditure 
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on capital schemes included in the Five-Year Plans. The Government 
of. India has been, therefore, trying to intensify Small Savings as 
a mass movement aimed at cultivating a national habit of thrift. 

Following categories of investments have been classified as Small 
Savings investments 

(1) Post Office Savings Certificates. 

(2) 12-Year National Plan Savings Certificates issued from 1st 
June 1957 including past holdings of 12-year and 7-year National 
Savings Certificates as well as 10-ycar National Plan Certificates 
issued before June 1957. 

(3) 15-Year Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates issued from 
1st June 1957 including past holdings of Treasury Deposit Certi¬ 
ficates issued before that date. 

(4) 15-Year Annuity Certificates. 

(5) Cumulative Time Deposit Scheme. 

The Post Office Savings Banks constitute by iar me most important 
source for the collection of Small Savings especially from people of 
small means. The agency of post-office savings banks is well suited 
to the rural areas where there are very little banking facilities. More¬ 
over, as an agency of the Government it enjoys complete confidence 
of the people. Keeping savings banks accounts constitutes one of 
the functions of the post-offlees and can, therefore, be carried on 
economically which is not possible in case of other banking institu¬ 
tions. 

On 1st Septemlier 1958 there were in all 94 Post-office Savings 
Banks functioning in the Satara district. The following statement 
shows taluka-wise distribution of Post-office Savings Banks in the 
Satara district. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Taluka or 

Peta. 

Sub-olfice.s. 

Branch 

Offices. 

Total' 

1 

Javli 


1 

2 

3 

2 

Karad 


5 

10 

1.-5 

3 

Khandala .. 


3 

1 

4 

4 

Kliatav 


4 

10 

14 

5 

Koregaon .. 


4 

10 

14 

6 

Mahabateshwar 


2 

.... 

2 

7 

Man 


2 

3 

5 

8 

Patan 


2 

10 

12 

9 

Phaltan 


2 

.... 

2 

10 

Satara 

. - 

4 

7 

11 

11 

Wai 


3 

9 

12 



Total 

32 

62 

94 
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The total number of accounts held at these banks during the three 
/ears 1955-56 to 1957-58 are given below 


TABLE No. 12. 


Year. 

No. of Account 
holders at the 
end of the year. 

Bank balance 
at the end of the 
financial year 

Investment 
during the year. 

Net withdrawals 
during the year. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

.955-56 . 

24,559 

11,04,251 

48,72,140 

37,67,889 

956-57 . 

27,190 

7,75,946 

54,45,707 

46,69.761 

1957-58 . 

26,900 

2,39,772 

53,96,338 

51,56,566 


Tin’s table shows that since 1955 the total number of accounts with 
the Post-office Savings Banks has remained steady. The amounts 
of investment also do not show a substantial rise. It has, therefore, 
become necessary to increase the number of Post-office Savings Banks 
especially in the rural parts of the distiiet with a view to encouraging 
savings in the future. 

The Post-office Savings Scheme is one in which even the poorest 
can participate. A person can open his account with Rs. 2 at any 
post-office which does savings bank work. An account may be opened 
by an individual himself or by two persons, jointly, payable to 
(i) both, or (ii) either. Interest allowed for this deposit on indi¬ 
vidual and ioint account is 2J per cent, on the sum exceeding this 
amount. The maximum amount an individual can deposit is 
Rs. 15,000. The same facilities are ac<?orded to non-profit-making 
institutions and co-operative societies. The Small Savings Scheme, 
thus affords the cheapest facility to every citizen to contribute his 
humble mite to national development. 

Office-bearers of medical, educational, religious, charitable, and 
other non-profit making institutions can open such accounts as well as 
co-operative societies and local authorities like district local boards, 
panchayats and municipalities. There are no limits to the amount of 
investment by such institutions in their accounts with Post Offices. 
It is desirable in the national interest that all non-profit-making institu¬ 
tions keep their surplus funds in the Post-Office Savings Banks. 
Commanding Officer of a unit. District Superintendent of Police, 
Chairman or President of a district board or a municipality may open 
a single account, called the “ conjoint account ” on behalf of employees 
under them. In all the cases withdrawals are permissible twice 
a week. 

A new series of 12-year National Plan Savings Certificates have 
been issued by the Government of India with effect from June 1957. 
The then existing 7-Year and 12-Year National Savings Certificates 
and 10-Year National Plan Certificates were discontinued. 
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These new certificates carry a higher rate of interest yielding or 
maturity a return of 5-4 per cent, per annum simple interest anc 
4'25 per cent, per annum compound interest, free of income-ta,\ 
They are available at all post-offices conducting savings bank busi 
ness in denominations of Rs. 5, Rs. 10, Rs. Rs. 100, Rs. 500 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 5,000. Besides this, these new certificates havf 
certain other advantages. They have protection from loss or damage 
they are very liquid and they carry a high degree of security. 

In Satara district the total amount of investment in the 12-Yeai 
National Savings Certificates was Rs. 4,91,920 in 1955-56, while the 
amount of withdrawals during the same year was Rs. 1,33,510. During 
the successive years, that is, in 1956-57 and 1957-58 figures of 
investment were Rs. .5,72,490 and Rs. 1,99,775 while that of with¬ 
drawals were Rs. 1,66,790 .'ind Rs. 4,60,625 respectively. Thus, it tan 
be seen that while the amounts of investment have shown a consider¬ 
able-decrease, the amounts of withdrawals have risen quite substan¬ 
tially. 

Ten-Year Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates bearing an income- 
ta.K free interest at 4 per cent, per annum can be purchased at the 
offices of the Reserve Bank of India or State Bank or their branches. 
They are available at all treasuries and sub-treasuries where there are 
no aforesaid offices of banks. 

The Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates are sold in denomina¬ 
tions which are multiples of Rs. 50 and investment in the same can be 
made by cash or cheque. The ma.ximum that can be invested varies 
according as the investor is an individual or an institution. The 
interest is paid annually on the completion of each period of twelve 
calendar months from the date of deposit. This type of investment is 
suitable particularly for those who want to keep their capital intact 
and earn regular annual interest for normal recurrent expenditure. 
The certificates have other facilities, too. They are exempt from 
income-tax, can be hypothecated and can be encashed before the 
date of maturity, with due allowance for discount. The total amount 
invested in these certificates during a period of seven years 1951-1952 
to 1957-58 was Rs. 1,70,700-00. 

Tlie following table gives year-wise figures of total subscriptions 
received for 10-Years Treasurv Savings Deposit Certificates from 1951 
to 19.58. 


TABLE No. 13. 


Period. 


1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 


10-Year Tre.-isury Savings 
Deposit Certificiite.s. 
Rs. 

Nil. 

20.500- 00 
37,100-00 
15,400-00 
48,200-00 
20,000-00 

29.500- 00 
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This is an ideal scheme for investing accumulated savings in one 
ump sum which yields a regular monthly income for the investor and 
lis family. This type of investment is very suitable for those who 
are not in pensionable services and who want to ensure for the future 
rom what they have in hand. The amount invested in these certi- 
icates is refunded together with compound interest at approximately 
I’25 per cent, per annum by way of monthly payments spread over 
i period of 15 years. The amount paid to the investor each month 
s free of income-tax and super-tax. 

The 15-Year Annuity Certificates are available at all places where 
Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates are sold. They were issued 
rom 2nd January 1958 in multiples of Rs. 3,325 up to Rs. 26,600 
leeuring to the holder a substantial monthly payment. The monthly 
jayment can be drawn at any treasury or sub-treasury in India or 
It any of the Public Debt Offices at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
md Bangalore. The investor can also keep the certificates with public 
Debt Office for safe custody and get monthly return over them. 

Investment in 15-Year Annuity Certificates ensures a steady income 
every month of a specific amount for a period of 15-years. If the 
investor passes away during this period, the monthly annuity amount 
may be paid to his legal heir. In case of joint holders, on the death 
of one, the monthly payment is made to the survivor. In no case 
the balance of investment is refunded in a lump sum. Jointly one 
can invest upto a sum of Rs. 53,200. 

The 15-Year Annuity Certificates did not receive much popular 
support in Satara district. The total investment in these certificates 
during eight years 1951-1958 was Rs. 10,500 only; Rs. 3,500 in 
1954-55 and Rs. 7,000 in 1955-56. 

The Cumulative Time Deposit Scheme was started with effect from 
2nd January 1959. It gives opportunity to small savers to provide for 
specific purposes such as marriage, education of children, building 
a house, etc. The scheme works within the framework of the Post- 
Office Savings Bank. 

There are two types of accounts, viz., 5-Year account and 10-Year 
account. An account can be opened at any post-office by a single 
adult or two adults jointly, payable, to both jointly or either of them. 
Deposits can be made in fixed denominations of Rs. 5, Rs. 10, Rs. 20, 
Rs. 50, Rs. 100 or Rs. 200, subject to the limits for individual and 
joint accounts for each type. Thus, a person may deposit upto Rs. 100 
per month in a 10-Year account provided that the total of the deposits 
made during the entire period of his account or accounts (where he 
has more than one account) shall not exceed Rs. 12,000, exclusive of 
amounts withdrawn, A depositor can have more than one account 
in his or her name or jointly with another. In case of joint account, 
the limits specified above will be doubled. The depositor may deposit 
Rs, 200 per month in a 5-Year Deposit account. Withdrawals of 
sums in multiples of Rs. 10 totalling not more than 50 per cent, of 
the deposits made into the account are allowed once in the case 
of a 5-Year account and twice in the case of a 10-Year account, after 
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the account has been in operation at least for one year. The amounts 
withdrawn, with simple interest thereon at 6 per cent, per annum 
will be deducted from the amounts payable under the account. 
The interest on the deposits at maturity works out to about 3-3 per 
cent, on a 5-Year account and 3-8 per cent, on a 10-Year account. 
The interest is free of income-tax and super-tax. 

In case of regular payments not lieing made, the date of maturity 
of the account is extended by the number of months for which 
defaults have occurred, subject to a maximum of five defaults in 
a 5-Year account and ten defaults in a 10-Year account. If the 
period of defaults exceeds this number, the accounts shall be treated 
as “discontinued” and proportionate amounts will be paid after 
the expiry of the period for which the accounts stand. During the 
initial period there does not seem to be any investment made in 
this new type of scheme. Even considering the resultant investments 
both in the Post Office Savings Banks and the National Savings Certi¬ 
ficates and National Plan Savings Certificates, the investment position 
comes to Rs. 16 lakhs, Rs. 10 lakhs and Rs. 12 lakhs respectively. 
This definitely indicates that the investment capacity of the people 
in this district for the year 1957-58 though slightly above that of the 
year 1956-57, has fallen much below the one obtaining in the vear 
1955-56. 

They are a new form of Government security introduced from 
1st April 1960. They are different from other seemities in that, 
interest is not paid on them but is pooled and distributed as prizes 
drawn by lot every quarter. As tliis is an entirely now scheme, figures 
of the amounts of investment in them are not available at present. 

In order to intensify the .small savings campaign into a mass move¬ 
ment the Government has started various schemes which are in 
operation under executive instructions issued by the Government of 
Maharashtra and Government of India. The schemes are as follows 

(1) The General Authorised Agency .Scheme open to all citizens 
including Government servants, co-operative societies, scheduled 
banks and social welfare insb’tutions. 

(2) The Internal Agency Scheme. 

(3) The Primary Teachers Agency Scheme. 

(4) The Rural Agency Scheme. 

(5) The Extra-Departmental Branch Post-Master Scheme, 

In the field of insurance the progress made by this district until 
recently was rather slow. Tlie insurance business made considerable 
headway since 1956, when insurance business was nationalised. With 
nationalisation, the Life Insurance Corporation became the foremost 
and the largest single agency doing life insurance business in India. 
Tlie Life Insurance Corporation was established on 1st September 1956. 
Since this date all-India insurances and provident societies and all 
foreign insurers ceased to carry on life insurance business in India. 
The general insurance, however, which includes fire, marine, accident 
and other insurance business is kept open to private enterprise. 



satara district 


Under the new organisational and administrative set-up of the Life 
asurance Corporation the Satara district is placed under the 
jrritorial jurisdiction of the Satara Division of the Western Zone, 
'he total number of agents working in the Satara district by the 
nd of 1956, was 464. The number varied between 310 and 32.5 in 
9.57, and it was .310 by September 1958. 

The problem of rural indebtedness is one of the most imjxirtant 
iroblems with which the agricultural .sector of oiir economy is beset 
ince long. The Indian agriculturist is bora in debt and has to live 
11 debt. Owing to his utter poverty and instability of income he is 
ilways at the mercy of the village money-lender or sawkar and does 
ittle to improve tlie production of his land for want of economic 
issistance, It is udth a view to help him out of his plight that the 
ystem of ‘ Tagai’ was devised even before the Riitish regime. I’he 
Iritish administrators adopted the already existing system and passed 
i number of Tagai Acts between 1871 and 1879. No' active assistance, 
lowever, was given till the Land Improvement Loans Act of 1881 
ind the Agriculturists Loans Act of 1884 were passed. The former 
Vet is broadly concerned with long-term loans, while the latter deals 
ivith short-term accommodation. 

Loans under this Act are granted to cultivators for works of 
inprovement on land such as constraction of wells and tanks, prepara¬ 
tion of land for irrigation, drainage, reclamation, enclosures, etc. 
The Collector, Prant Officer and Mamlatdar are authorised to grant 
loans upto specified limits bearing an interest of 8^ per cent., i.e, 
16 pies per rupee per annum, In particular cases, however, the 
Covernment may reduce the rate of interest or charge no interest 
at all. The loan is given when the grantor is satisfied as to the 
security with a margin of safety. Generally immovable property is 
demanded as security against loans to be advanced. 

I.,oans under this Act may be granted to holders of arable lands for 
purchase of seed, fodder, agricultural stock or implements. They 
are also gr-anted to hire cattle, to rebuild houses destroyed by cala¬ 
mities, to maintain cultivators while engaged in work on land or to 
achieve some such purpose. Tlie rate of interest, the type of securit}’ 
and the terms and conditions of the grant of loans are the same as 
under the T.and Improvement Loans Act of 1883. 

The following tabular statements .show the extent of Government 
assistance under these Acts in the Satara district and bring to our 
notice the actual needs of the people for Tagai loans. 
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during the year. 

10. Total loans outstanding. 9,37,340 7,04,966 4,78,480 5,93,499 6,63,459 6,97,185 2,33,909 .. 2,21,807 .. 3,45,116 











Any other loan for project area. Financial assistance by other Government Departments. 

Particulars. --- 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 

1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 --- 

Loan. Subsidy. Loan. Subsidy. Loan. Subsidy. 
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Number of Applications. Amount sanctioned. Amount disbursed. 

Time lag between date of sanction ----—- 

and date of disbursement. 1955-56. 1956-57. 1957-58. 1955-56. 1956-57. 1957-58. 1955-56. 1956-57. 1957-58. 
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Toiai .. 1,255 235 1,657 3,05,976 1,37,593 5,72,930 
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From the foregoing tables it is possible to make certain observa¬ 
tions as regards the granting of Tagai loans. In the first instance the 
financial assistance granted under both the Acts seems to be very 
inadequate. 

The accompanying tables reveal the general trends in the Govern¬ 
ment’s scheme of assistance under these Acts. It can be seen from 
table No. 14 that the number of applications received during recent 
years under Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883 does not show 
any tendency of substantial increase. To illustrate, the number of 
applications received in the year 1955-56 was 406. It increased only 
by 18 during the next year, but dropped again to 297 in 1957-58. 
On the other hand, the Government attitude is to disburse more and 
more loans every year, which becomes evident from the loans 
advanced during the year 1957-58. These circumstances, viz. 
willingness of the Government to grant assistance and unwillingness 
of the agriculturists to take its advantage can be explained by the 
inability of the farmer to repay the loan within the stipulated period. 

Figures in tables for the years 1955-56, 1956-57 and 1957-58 further 
reveal that the time-lag between the date of applications of the loans 
and the date of their sanction was quite short. Nearly sixty per cent, 
of the applications were sanctioned during a period of less than 
one month, and the rest were sanctioned within two to three months. 

It is also found from the tables that once the loans were sanctioned 
there was no delay involved in disbursing the due amounts. The 
maximum period involved in this was only two months, calculated 
from the date of their sanction. 

There were also few cases where applications for loans were turned 
down for one reason or the other. More than 68 per cent, of these 
applications were rejected because of the lack of security or adequate 
security, thirteen per cent, were rejected on account of the old dues 
that were yet to be paid to the Government and the rest were rejected 
for miscellaneous reasons, imjrlying thereby the government’s dis¬ 
approval of the purpose for which the loans were asked for. 

The Government instituted a system of crop or seasonal finance 
when it was found that the financial assistance rendered by the 
Government through its various agencies fell short of the credit needs 
in the rural areas. The system is thus primarily intended to fill in 
the vacuum in the credit facilities caused mainly by legislation relat¬ 
ing to debt relief, money-lending and land tenure passed during the 
past few years. 

The advances made by way of crop or seasonal finance are secured 
by the crops grown by debtors. These advances are essentially short 
term in nature. Their main object is to finance agricultural operations 
required for raising of crops. The interest charged on these advances 
is quite reasonable. 
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The principal agencies which are recognised for grant of crop 
or seasonal finance are the following 

(1) Co-operative Societies, 

(2) Tagai Loans (advanced through revenue department), 

(3) Grai#; Depots, 
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(4) Persons authorised under section 45 of the Bombay Agri¬ 
cultural Debtors' Relief Act of 1947. 


As far as possible it is through the agency of the co-operative 
societies that the advances of crop finance are made to the persons 
who are parties to the proceedings or awards under the Bombay 
Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act of 1947. It is only in those districts 
where there is a paucity of co-operative organisations that the system 
of crop finance is allotted to agencies other than the co-operative 
societies. In Satara district the bulk of such finance is being 
provided by co-operative societies and to a lesser extent through 
revenue department by way of tagai advances and through grain 
depots. This is quite in tune with the Government policy of making 
the co-operative societies the main agency for providing crop 
finance to adjust debtors, This policy has given impetus to the 
formation of new co-operative societies. 

The accompanying statement shows the position as regards crop 
or seasonal finance made through co-operative societies in the Satara 
district during the years from 1946 to 1956. 
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The table shows that not all the applications made for obtaining 
crop finance were entertained. The reason for rejection of some of 
them was the default in payment oi: previous dues or want of 
adequate security furnished by the people. Few applications were 
rejected on the ground that the applicants owned no landed property. 

It is also seen from the table that since the beginning of the 
system, i.e., from 1946-47 the demand for crop or seasonal finance 
loans by the debtors under the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief 
Act has been on the increase. The Government also responded well 
by increasing the crop finance almost every year from 1946-47 to 
1955-56 except fot the year 1953-54, when there was a steep fall 
in the advance,s of crop finance. Rt^coveries, however, were not 
so satisfactory dtie to inadequate rains, failure of crops and a fall 
in agricultural prices. This resulted into the accumulation of large 
amounts of unauthorised arrears in the district. 

As said above except in the year 1948-49, when only Rs. 440 were 
advanced to the applicants there were no advances made by the 
Grain Depots and Revenue agencies in the Satara District, The 
advances were made by the co-operative societies. 

Tlic following statement sliows the arrangement for provision of 
crop finance made in the Satara disti’ict 

Statement showing the arrangement foi' pivvision of crop or 
seasonal finance marie in the Satara District. 


Number of Villages allotted to 
the agency of— 

Name ofTaluka. Total No.--Total. 

of Co-opera- Revenue. Money- 
Villages, tivo lenders. 

.Societies. 


Patan 

205 

205 



205 

Satara 

152 

la,"! 

29 


1,52 

.favli .. 

198 

109 

17 


126 

Wai 

91 

75 

IS 


91 

Map 

7.1 

19 

54 


73 

Khatav 

■ 90 

70 

20 


00 

Mahabaleshwar 

56 

26 

30 


56 

Karad 

H6 

no 

6 


116 

Plialtan 

86 

80 

6 


86 

Koregaon 

76 

76 



76 

Kbandala 

45 

41 

4 


45 

Total .. 

1,182 

932 

184 


1.116 
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All this goes to show that Co-operative Societies played a prominent 
role in providing crop loans to the agriculturists who are increasingly 
taking advantage of these facilities. 

The Government of India created a Small Scale Industries Section 
in the Department of Industries with a view to implementing the 
recommendations and policies of the All India Small Scale Industries 
Boards constituted by the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. On 
the advice of this Board the Government have accepted the following 
definition of small scale industry 

"An industrial unit employing less than fifty persons (where 
power is used), or less than hundred persons (where power is not 
used) and having a capital of not more than five lakhs of rupees 
is to be regarded as a small scale unit.” 

In order to help such small-scale establishments and cottage 
industries the Government is granting them financial assistance 
under the State-aid to Small Scale and Cottage Industries Rule, 1935. 
The scheme is mainly intended to assist those units which cannot 
ordinarily get assistance either from the Industrial Finance Corpora¬ 
tion or from the Maharashtra State Financial Corporation. 
Under this scheme loans are given to artisans for the purchase of 
tools and equipment and also to serve as working capital. The loans 
are payable in fifty monthly instalments, and bear a 4i per cent, 
rate of interest. In the Satara District the amount of loans considered 
during the period from the 1st January 1958 to the 30th September 
1958, was as follows 

Firstly, a .sum of Rs. 35,000 was advanced to M/s. Phadke Industrial 
Works, Private Ltd., Karad. This loan was to serve a dual purpose. 
It was to be utilised for the purchase of land and also as working 
capital. It bore a compound interest of 3 per cent, and was to be 
repaid in ten annual instalments. 

Two companies, viz., the Plastic Products of India Ltd., Satara, and 
the B. R. Shinde and Company of Satara, had appliled for loans of 
Rs. 75,000 and Rs. 10,000 respectively. But they were rejected. The 
reasons for the rejection of the first were that tjieir factory was located 
at a place which made its working uneconoriilc and also because the 


With a view to make crop finance available at a cheaper rate of 
interest through the existing as well as newly organised societies, the 
societies were advised to admit persons who were parties to any pro¬ 
ceedings or awards under the Act coming from their area of operation 
and also from the neighbouring villages as ordinary members or nomi¬ 
nal members and to reduce their lending rate of interest to 6/1 per cent, 
or 7 13/16 per cent, as the conditions of societies concerned permitted 
by amending their bye-laws .suitably. The Central Financing 
Agencies agreed to charge a concessional rate of 44 per cent, to 
societies in respect of funds provided to finance the agricultural 
debtors. 
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inagemcMit of the company was not in the hands of a suitably or 
ohnically qualified personnel. The second application was rejected 
'Cause the applicant himself had no experience in the field of 
dustry proposed to be started. 

The most important aspect of the state’s programme for develop- 
ent of industries relates to encouragement to cottage and village 
dustries through provision of training facilities for artisans in the 
;e of improved tools and equipment. More imj^ortant than this, 
)Wever, is the financial assistance accorded by the State to these 
dustries. As a result of the sustained efforts of the Government 
this direction, there arc 68 industrial co-operati\ e societies in the 
^strict, and it is proposed to organise 125 industrial co-operative 
(cicties of various categories during the period of tlie Second Plan, 
hese societies are to be given financial assistance by w'ay of invest- 
ent in their share capital, subsidies towards managerial expenses 
id loans and subsidies for purchase of equipment, etc. The financial 
isistance during th(i ]ieriod of the Second Plan was estimated to be 
bout Rs. d.Sfi lakhs. In addition, loans amounting to Rs. 680 lakhs 
mre also e.vpected to be granted under the scheme of the State-aid 
) individual artisans or their co-operatives. 

The Department of Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries 
as certain schemes for granting financial assistance to cottage and 
illage industries in the district. Under these schemes loans and 
iibsidies are granted to individual artisans and their co-operatives. 
n what follows is a description of the o)ieration of these schemes in 
he district. 

(1) Scheme for ^rant of loans and suhs^idies to Educated Uncm- 
flayed persons and Bona fide Craftsmen for the purchase of tools and 
'qtiipmenl and for working eapifoi.—Financial assistance npto 
Is. 3,000 to educated unemployed persons and financial assistance 
I]! to Rs. 2,000 to trained as svcll ;is to hereditary artisans in the form 
)f loans and subsidies can be granted under this scheme. In the year 
L958-59 Rs. 3,787-50 were given as loan to six persons and Rs. 202-50 
vere given as subsidies to two persons under this scheme in the 
listrict. Two hona fide craftsmen also n'ceived Rs. 1..300 during the 
iame period. 

(2) Scheme for grant of loans and subsidies to Backward Class 
irtisans for the purchase of tools and equipment and for working 
'•apital. —Here financial assistance is given according to the Rules of 
die Revenue Department. Preference and concessions in this respect 
are ahvays given to those who are trained in the Government’s 
peripatetic scliools or institutions recognised by Government. During 
the period from 1st July 1958 to 30tb June 1959, loans to tlic extent 
of Rs. 8,650 were given to ten persons and subsidies to the extent of 
Rs. 350 were given to two individuals in the district, 

Vf 5730-30 
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(3) Scheme for grant of loans and subsidies to Co-Operatit 
Societies for purchase of tools and equipment and for workin 
capital.—Under this scheme co-operative societies, one-third at lea 
of whose members are bona fide craftsmen, can be granted financii 
assistance up to Rs. 5,000. Of this amount 50 per cent, can be in th 
form of subsidy. To those co-operative societies, the majority ( 
whose members come from backward class, loans are given free c 
interest. For the remaining societies, however, interest at per cen 
is charged. 

In Satara district the outstanding amount with three societies as o 
30th June 1958 on account of loan for tools and equipment amounte 
to Rs. 21,771-40. The outstanding amount Rs. 21,771-40 for workin 
capital in case of 23 societies amounted to Rs. 1,11,435 during th 
same period. In the same way, the loans repaid by societies on accoun 
of loans for purchase of tools and equipment came to Rs. 240-28 
while on account of loans for working capital the sum wa 
Rs. 9,059-51. 

(4) Scheme for grant of Haskell or Nutan Ghanis cm lofln-cum 
subsidy fcas/s.—The scheme is intended to induce Telis or oilmen ti 
use improved types of ghanis in preference to the old, less productivt 
ghanis. The nutan ghanis are supplied to telis and their co-opera 
tive societies on loan-cuwi-subsidy basis and the element of subsidj 
is not more than M of the total cost or Rs. 75, whichever is less 
During the year 1958-59 only one oil society of telis received a loai 
of Rs. 5,245-56 to serve as working capital. Besides the abov< 
important scheme there are various other schemes administerec 
by the Department of Cottage Industries and Industrial Co-operatives 
Schemes, under which financial assistance is given to forest labourers 
co-operative societies and labour contract societies, for example, car 
be mentioned in this connection. These schemes are sponsored both 
by the State and by the Central Government. Financial assistance 
is given for purchase of tools and equipments for share capital, for 
welfare activities carried on by the societies, for management 
expenses, etc. During 1958-59, no financial assistance under these 
schemes have been rendered to any society in this district. 

Tanning and Leather Industry Development Scheme.—In this 
district only three societies received the benefit under the scheme and 
got Rs. 1,500-00 as loan during the year 1958-59. 

Scheme of Khadi and Village Industries Commission.—Under this 
scheme loans to the extent of Rs. 1,57,713-50 were granted to twelve 
societies of diflFerent types in the year 1958-59. 

The most important amongst various cottage industries in the 
district is the handloom industry. There are 23 weavers’ co-operative 
societies in the district. For the development of handloom industry 
financial assistance in the form of loans is granted for purchase of 
improved tools and appliances and grants are given for opening of 
sales depots, plying mobile vans for the sale of handloom cloth, 
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tablishment of dyeing, bleaching, finishing and calendering plants, 
r setting up model production centre, etc. Under the handlooiu 
jvelopinent schemes financial assistance to the extent of Rs. 53,200 
IS been granted to the weavers’ co-operative societies out of which 
3, 9,882‘36 nP. have been received till 1958-59. 

Under the Scheme of Central Financing Agency, Government has 
aced Rs. 1,24,906 with the Satara District Central Co-operative 
ank. Ltd., Satara, for financing the Industrial Co-operatives for 
orking capital. Out of this sum the bank has advanced only 
s. 19,301 to seven societies. 

Taking into consideration the growing importance of fisheries, in 
545 the Government set up a full-fledged Directorate of Fisheries, 
he fisheries schemes have a dual importance. Firstly, they serve 
3 supplementary to the jirogramme of Grow More Food and secondly, 
ley help in ameliorating the conditions of the fishing community 
?hich is generally very backward. 

As the Satara district has no sea-coast, the programme for develop- 
lent of fisheries in the district comprises mainly the development of 
aland fisheries. 

The Department of Fisheries through I'arious schemes grants loans 
ind subsidies under certain terms and conditions to fishermen and 
heir co-operative societies for various purposes such as purchasing 
)f engines, mechanisation of fishing crafts, jmrchasing or repairing of 
ishing equipments such as boats, nets, engines, trucks, ice plant, etc. 
joan is also' granted for working capital. 

The principal terms and conditions governing the financial assist- 
.mce are the following 

(i) Tangible security valued to the extent of IJ times the loan 
amount have to be furnished by the loanee. If not, a personal 
surety solvent to the extent of twice the amount of the loan with 
a letter of consent from the surety has to be furnished. 

(ii) The loan exceeding Rs. 1,000, is generally paid in two 
equal instalments, the first instalment being payable immediately 
after a mortgage deed is executed and the secowd instalment after 
vouchers for the expenditure from the first instalment are produced. 

(in) Loan for engine is granted in one instalment. 

Fishermen are granted a subsidy on the specific condition that 
they form a group of five to ten fishermen who should be members 
af a local fishermen’s co-operative society and do fishing collectively, 
Die amount of subsidy in each case is generally 33 to 50 per cent. 
The repayment of the loan commences three months after the loan 
is disbursed. The loan is repayable in. equal monthly instalments 
over a period of five years. The loanees are requir^ed- to furnish 
Vf 5730-30a 
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securities, either collateral only, equal to times the loan amount 
or both personal and collateral securities eaeh equivalent in value t 
the loan amounts. 

Due to an extremely small scope for development of fisheries i 
this district no financial assistance under any of the above schemf 
is reported to have been granted either to the individual flsherme 
or their societies so far. 


Private Limited Co/npnnics.—Till the forties, there was not a singl 
Joint Stock Comjiany (limited), run privately in Satara Distric 
Tlie first, and perhaps, the oldest company was the Satara Elcctri 
Supply Company, Private Ltd., registered as far back as 193,3. A 
present, there are 26 Private Limited Companies, working in th 
district. Except two companies which were registered before th, 
outbreak of the Second World War, all the companies were startei 
during and after the War Period, in Karad, Phaltan, Satara ant 
Koregaorr. A classification of the existing companies according fi 
tile nature of business they transact shows that of tlie 26 com 
panies, five companies were covered by the manufacturing group 
eight by the tracling cxinoenis, four by tlie transport companies, fou’ 
by the Public Utility concei-ns and the rest by the miscellaneou; 
group consisting of such companies as the money-lending, invest¬ 
ment and insurance companies. 

The following table gives in detail the break-up of these companies 
classified according to the nature of Imsiness they transact. 

I'yP®' No. of Companies. 


Manufacturing : — 

Textile 

Chemicals 

Printing and Publishing 
f)il Extracting 
Engincf'ring 


1 

1 

1 

2 


Trading 

General trading 
Agency business 
Motion Pictures 
Cloth Trade 

Tramport 

Motor transport 
Puhlk; UttlMij 

Electric Supply 

Miscellaneou.^ 


3 

3 

1 

1 


4 


4 


Money-lending, Investment and Insurance .. 3 

Others .. ., ,, £ 
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lliu total paid-up capital ol all these cotiipanies amounted to 
4s. 13,00,510, wJiilo their authorised capital was Rs. 41,65,000 by 
Itc end ot the year 1958. Most of the eompanics had sold ordlnaiy 
hares. The total of ordinary shares amounted to Rs. 35,66,O00 
uring die same year. The other type.s of shares, viz., preference, 
leferred and uiideferred, it seems, had limited demand in the 
loney market. 

Public Umileil Companies.—Hy die end of 1958, there were twelve 
‘ublie Lunited Companies in the Satara district. These companies 
lo not inelndc the joint-stock hanks, which are described else- 
vhere. Likewise lliey do not include die investment tnrsts. The 
vVestern India Life Insurance Company Ltd., Satara, was the oldest 
nd perhaps the biggest of all Joint-Stock Companies in the district, 
t was registered in 1913 and is now merged in the Life Insurance 
Jorporation. As regards other Companies, they were registered 
jither prior to or after the Second World War. 

A classification of the e-vistiiig Companies, is given below. I’he 
julk of them fall under the manufacturing group. 

Classificadon of the Public Limited Companies 

Type. No. of Companies. 

I Mamfaclunng— 

(1) Tc.\tiles .. ,. .. 2 

(2) Pharmaceutical .. .. 2 

(3) Printing, Publishing, etc. .. .. 1 

(4) Engineering .. .. .. 1 

(3) Others (paper-making, plasties, match, 

glass-work). .. .. 4 

II Public Utility— 

Electric Supply .. .. .. 1 

III Miscellaneous— 

Insurance, .. .. .. 1 

The paid-up and die authorised capital of these companies amounted 
to Rs. 38,41,487 and Rs. 1,70,50,000, respectively. The manufactur¬ 
ing concerns had the lion’s share of it. 

SECTION 11—Thade aeo Commerce. 

DmuNG Tin: first half of tue 18tji CEiNTUiiY the principal routes 
of tiade were the Poona-Kolhapur-Karnatak road and the Pandhar- 
pur road by the Kaledhon pass. The first made road was from 
Poona to Satara by the Salpa pass, and it was made fit for carts in 1841,. 
In 1848, e.vcept along the old Poona road and the Satara-Mahabalesh- 
war made road, the traffic was carried on by pack bullocks. In 1883, 

• Gazetteer of the Bonilmy ftesidency, Vol. XIX, 1885, pages 194-200. 
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CHAPTER 6, the district had 51 routes. Of these, the principal routes were: Poon; 

— Belgaum, Satara-Lonand-Poona, Satara-Tasgaon, Karad-Tasgaoi 

and ^mmercc Varandha-Dharampuri, Surul-Mahabaleshwar, Satara-Mahabaleshwa 

Tbade and Satara-Pandharpur, MalharjDeth-Pandharpur, Karad-Kumbharli-Sangl 

Commerce. There was a considerable traffic between Satara and Konkan vi 

Trade Routes Mahabaleshwar. A cart road passed from Karad via the Phond 

Ghat to Chiplun. A large amount of traffic was destined to th 
ports on the Konkan coast, especially to Ratnagiri, Chiplun, Bankc 
and Mahad. “ In 1857, the' opening of the Varandha pass put VV; 
within 60 miles of Mahad by cart road ; in 1884, the opening c 
Kiimbharli pass put Karad within sixty miles of Chiplun ; and in 187f 
the opening of Fitz-Gcrald pa.ss, placed Wai and Satara withi 
50 miles of Mahad.”. The following statement shows traffic b 
these passes between December 1877 and June 1878.t 

f As this trafSc belongs to Kolhapur, Miraj, .Sangli, Phaltan and Pandharpu. 
as well ap to Satara, the statement does not show the district imports and export 
but the general usefulness of these passes. 



Sataba-Sahyadki Pass Traffic, December 1877 to Jxwe 1878. 
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The Foumi-Jh'lgauni mail road was, liowcver, the eliief route 
traffic in the districrt. Thi.s road was crossed by almost all t 
important roads of tlic district which served as feeders to the m 
road. 

The Lamans, a wimdcriug tribe and tlie professional carriers 
the district, used to cany pack-bullocks to the coast ai 
to Poona and othi'r centres. Tlicy traded in sueli articles as cottc 
molasses, ebillies, tobacco, imd other arficles of export. 'I hey used 
bring salt, grain, spices and groceries. The Lamans, liowcver, d 
appeared after the opening of the cart roads to the Konkan by tl 
Kumbbarli and the Fitz-Cerald passes. 

Present Rutiles of T/v/dc.—-The Foona-Bangalore loute of tl 
Soutliern Railway passes north to south through tiie heart of tl 
district; and as such this district is connected by railw'a)' to Bombi 
via Foona, and with Miraj, Hubli, JDharwar, Bangalore, etc. Tl 
Foona-Bangalorc National Highway, w hich covers about SO miles ai 
5 furlongs in this district, is another veiy importimt route of trad' 
In addition, the distiict is fairly served by five state liiglnvuys, vi; 
(1) Poladpur-Mahubaleshwar-Smul road, (2) Satara-Fanclliarpuf roa 
(3) Guhagar-Chipluu-Karad-Jatli-Bijapur-Hydcrabad road, (4) Fi. 
gali-Mayani-Tasgaon road and (5) Mahad-Lonand-Fhaltan-Pandlia 
pur road. 

Thus, roads in,this district have facilitated trade with Bomba 
Poona, Bangalore, Sholapur, Kolhapur, Ratnagiri and Kolaba disb'ict 
A detailed description of these routes is given in the chapter on Con 
muni cations. 

Out of tlic total population of the district, viz., 11,75,309, trac 
provided employment to 53,646 persons including 10,723 sel 
supporting individuals. 

d'lie following table indicates the distribution of these sel 
supporting persons (1) category-wise and (2) as between rural an 
urban areas. 



Number of self-supporting persons engaged in various trades in Satara District ( 1951). 
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The table show.s- that foodstuffs, among the retail trades, employed 
the highest number, i.e. 670, whereas 59 and 41 per cent, of the 
persons engaged in trade were coming from urban and rural areas 
respectively. 

The statement below gives the extent of employment in the various 
categories of trade and commerce during the census years of 1911, 
1921 and 1931. 


Statement of the extent ok Employment in Trade in Satara 
District during the Census Years of 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


Seria 

No. 

Categories of Trade. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

I 

Bank managers, moneylenders etc. 

524 

360 

530 

2 

Brokerage, commission and exports 

47 

19 

25 

3 

Trade in textiles 

2,048 

7 

351 

4 

Trade in skins, leather and furs 

32 

128 

73 

5 

Trade in wood 

23 

55 

55 

6 

Trade in metals 

24 

2 

44 

7 

Trade in pottery 

... A 

118 

49 

8 

Trade in chemical 
products. 

56 

11 

21 

9 

Hotels, cafes, restaurants 

1,011 

138 

310 

10 

Trade in food-stuffs 

7,056 

5,504 

.... 

11 

Trade in fuel 

245 

.... 

47 

12 

Trade in articles of luxury and those 
pertaining to letters, arts and 
sciences. 

933 

1,303 

1,203 

13 

Trade of other sorts 

1,414 

.... 

2,423 

14 

Trade in clothing and toilet articles 

, . A . 


361 

15 

Trade in furniture 

A A A A 


31 

16 

Trade in building materials 


.... 

23 

17 

Trade in means of transport 



121 


Total—Trade .. 

13,413 

7,645 

5,667 


The statement is intended to serve as a historical presentation of 
the pattern and e.\tent of employment in trade and commerce in 
this district. The table, however, does not give a real picture of the 
pattern of employment because, (1) the bases of censuses were 
different for different years; and (2) there was no degree of unifor¬ 
mity in the enumeration of employment in various trades. 
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Trade in food-stufFs absorbed the highest number of persons in 
1911 and 1921. In 1931 the largest number of persons was engaged 
in “ Trade of other sorts 

In the following paragraphs is described the structure, organisa¬ 
tion and volume of trade in this district. 

Since the publication of old Satara Gazetteer, the pattern and 
organisation of regional trade have changed considerably. Joint-stock 
companies and co-operative organisations have replaced the petty 
traders of the past. The development in the means of transport and 
communications and changes in the financial, social and institutional 
framework have brought about a revolution in the trade routes and 
volume and composition of trade. Consequently, trade has lost its 
local character and has become interregional. 

The producer today dominates the market and not the middleman. 
Regulation and control of trade practices by the Government have put 
trade and commerce on a sound footing by bringing the consumer and 
producer face to face with each other. 

The chief articles imported are mostly industrial and consumers 
goods such as grocery, grains, cloth, building material, medicines, etc. 
Among grains, rice is imported from Bombay, Mahad, Karwar, Ratna- 
giri, etc.; tobacco from Sangli and Kolhapur; tea and coffee from 
Bombay and Poona ; cloth from Bombay, Sholapur, Ahmedabad, 
Nagpur, Madras and Benares; hosiery from Ludhiana ; sarees from 
Bangalore, Coimbtorc, Bombay, Benares, Nagpur, Ichalkaranji, 
Madura, etc.; dhoties from Bombay, Nagpur, Sholapur, etc. Of build¬ 
ing materials, timber is imported from Kolhajpur, Nasik, Malbar, 
Karwar, Dandeli; hardwares from Bombay, Calcutta, Bangalore, etc.; 
cement from Bombay, Porbundar, Okha; medicines and drugs are 
imported from Bombay, Poona, Calcutta, Ahmadnagar, Panvel, etc.; 
brassware and copperware from Bombay, Bangalore, Nasik; glassware 
from Oglewadi, Talegaon; leather goo«Js from Bombay, Kanpur, 
Lucknow, Kolhapur; cutlery from Bombay, Poona, etc. 

Following is an account** describing the position of export trade in 
1885:- 

" The chief exports are molasses, grain, groundnuts, turmeric, chil¬ 
lies, cotton, timber and cloth. Since the opening of bridged and 
well-made roads, molasses, the chief export of the district, has of 
late come into increasing demand, and the cultivation of sugar has 
widely spread. Millet, wheat, chillies, turmeric and tobacco are 
sent to Bombay by Chiplun, chiefly from Satara, Karad and Walva, 
by the local and Gujar Vanis who get these articles from the Kunbi 
husbandmen either in payment of debts or on cash payment. Cotton 
is sent from Walva and Tasgaon in bullock carts to Chiplun by 
Bhatias and Gujar Vanis who buy unginned cotton from the 
husbandmen, have it cleared by hand machines, and pack it in bales, 
each weighing about 250 pounds (10 mds.). As there is less local 

* Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XIX, 1885. 
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deuiaiid awing to tlio growing import of liuropeau and Bombay 
piecegoods, the growing of cotton has lately fallen off... Coarse cloth, 
cotton sheets or pasodis, and blankets are chiefly sent to other 
districts.” 


Today (1960), export toadc mainly consists of agricultural produce 
such asgroundnnts, groundnut oil, onions, turmeric, potatoes Ireans and 
gul. 


Groundnut is one of the most important commercial crops in Satara 
district. The validity of tliis claim can be adjudged from the fact that 
the average annual turnover of groundnut trade is in the vicinity of 
4,67,391 Bengali inaiuids, valued at Rs. 77,15,031 at the prices pre¬ 
vailing in 1958-59. In 1957-58, the turnover- of groundnut trade was 
the largest at Karad, viz., 2,77,266 Bengali maunds valued at about 
Rs. 41,80,307. The other important centres where it is traded are 
Koregaon, Satara, Rahimatpur, Malhaipetli and Wai, the volume of 
turnover at Koregaon and Satara being 61,801 and 35,650 Bengali 
maunds, respectively. 

4'he importance of groundnut as u commercial commodity has been 
(. onshmtly elevated since the beginning of this century, and especially 
during the past two decades. This is due to intensive cultivation 
and increase in demand consetpicnt upon the rise of Vanaspati indus¬ 
try. Recently many institutional agencies like agricultural produce 
market committees, co-opeiative sale and purchase societies and 
associations of traders have emerged. A number of oil mills and 
small oil-crushing units have been e.stablished, while the old oil ghanis 
arc fading away in importance. 

At regulated markets, the procedure of sale and purchase of 
groundnut is according to the regulations laid down in the Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Mai'kets Act of 1939. At places not served by 
regulated markets, the producers bring their produce to the premises 
of traders, and sell it if tin: terms lurc agreeable to them. Nearly 
half of the groundmit produce is cinshed in the local oil mills mid 
the oil is mainly exported to Bombay, Poona, Mahad mid Panvel. 
Oil cake, which is used as cattle-fced or manure, is sent to Poona, 
Mahad and Panvel. Howexer, a large quantum of it is consumed 
locally. 


Gul, Gid forms a considerable volume of exportable surplus in this 

district. It vxis so even at the time of publication of the old Satara 
Gazetteer which listed it to be one of the chief items of exports. Tlie 
production of gul in 1957, amounted to 8,94,684 Bengali maunds 
valued at about Rs. 134,20,260 at the then prevailing prices. The 
volume and value of turnover at Karad in 1957-58, was 2,50,824 
Rengdi maunds and Rs. 37,70,651, lespectively. The other inai-kets 
where gul is sold on wholesale basis, m'e Satara, Koregaon, Phaltan, 
Wai and Baliimatpur. 
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Trade in gul was brought under the purview of the Bombay Agri¬ 
cultural Produce Markets Act, 1939, and as such the procedure of 
marketing is governed by it. At the unregulated markets the sellers 
bring it in bullock carts or tnicks to the premises of the purchasers, 
and sell on outright cash basis. The agriculturists sell their sugar¬ 
cane to the owners of gul. factories, where it is crushed. Tlic juice 
mixed with some chemicals is boiled in very big pans (Kadhais) for 
complete removal of colloidal impurities in the fonn of heavy scunt. 
The turbid and juice obtained from the crusher has to be freed 
from suspended colloidal and other undesirable impurities before 
it is boiled to get a good (pxality of gtil. At the striking point the 
pan is immediately removed from tht; furnace and is kept a few 
minutes under constant stirring. Tire liquid gtd is then transferred 
into cooling pits. As the temperature comes down, gid begins to 
crystallise. It is then pxit into galvanised gul moulds (buckets) with 
perforated bottom. 

Cul is mainly exported to Bombay, Poona, Mahad, Chiplun, Batna- 
giri, Vijapur and Gujarat region. A large portion of it is carried 
by railway from Karad, Koregaon, Rahimatpur and Lonand stations. 
ITowever, resort to the use of motor transport for export purposes is 
also very common. 

M'ith the exception of a few wholesale merchants, most of the 
trade is in the hands of non-producing ones. The period of brisk 
business ranges from January to May. 

“ .Satara is the most important centre of cultivation and claims 
nearly four-fifths of fhe whole production of it in Bombay Presi¬ 
dency.” * 

Turmeric (haliid) is produced almost all over tlris distiict and is 
a good earner to its producers. The validity of this statement is 
proved by the fact that in 1958-59, the turnover of its trade was 
estimated to be about 1,00,785 Bengali maimds valued at 25 lakhs 
of rupees at the then prevailing prices, 'fhe volume of turnover a( 
Kaiad, Masiir and Wai, svhich are the main centres of this trade, 
was 55,875; 17,690 and 12,500 Bengali miwmds, respectively in 
1958-59. The other important centies of wholesale trade of turmeric 
are Satara, Malharpeth, Umbraj and Kole. 

The main tlcstinalions of o.xport trade of tunnevic are Bombay, 
Poona, Sangli, Mahad, Chiplun, Rajkot, Ahmedabad and Dellii. It is 
sent either in the form of pieces or powder in railway wagons or 
trucks. 

Onion (Kanda) is another important commercial crop in this 
xlistrict. The axcrage annual turnover of its trade is about 3,85,233 
Bengali maunds, v,alued :tt aboxit Rs. 12,38,33.3 at the prices prevail¬ 
ing in 1958-59. Lonand is the biggest c-entre of this trade with an 
average annual turnover of nearly 1,25,000 bags. The onions from 

• Statistical Atlas, Bombay Presidency, 1923. 
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Lonand are famous country-wide for their good taste and durabi¬ 
lity. The main destinations of their export are Bombay, Chiplun, 
Mahad, Hubli, Dharwar, Bangalore, Hyderabad, Delhi, Calcutta, 
Kolhapur, Madras, Lucknow, Allahabad, Ahmedabad, etc. They are 
also exported to foreign countries like Bunna, Ceylon and Africa. 

Besides, Lonand, the main centres of wholesale trade in onion arc 
Phaltan, Satara, Karad and Masur. Sale and purchase of onions is 
regulated by the market committees. They are brought to the market 
yards by the sellers either in bullock carts or trucks, and are exported 
to the consumers markets by railway or trucks. Business is brisk 
between February and May. 


Other Exports. Following is an account of export trade from the old Satara 
Gazetteer : “ millet, wheat, chillies, turmeric and tobacco are sent 
to Bombay by Chiplun, chiefly from Satara, Karad and Walva, by 
the local and Gujar Vanis who get these articles from the Kunhi 
husbandmen. Cotton is sent from Walva and Tasgaon in bullock carts 
to Chiplun by Bhatias and Gujar Vanis who buy ungiimed cotton 
from the husbandmen, have it cleared by hand-machines and pack 
it in bales, each weighing about 250 pounds (10 maunds)—Teak is 
sent from Jaoli and Patan to Chiplun and other parts by timber-dealers, 
who buy at departmental sales and sell yearly a certain number of 
teak trees mostly in Government forests. Coarse cloth, cotton sheets 
or pasodis, and blankets are chiefly sent to other districts ”. 

Considarable changes have taken place since the publication of 
old Satara Gazetteer (1885), in regard to the composition and desti¬ 
nation of export trade, as the following account would reveal, 

Among other items, which do not form an inconsiderable 
portion of the total trade are potatoes, jowar, bajri, wheat, chillies, 
garlic, coriander, beans, tobacco, safflower, tur, chawali and tamarind 
(chinch). Koregaon, from where 2 lakh bags are exported is an 
important market of potatoes. Potatoes produced in Panchgani area 
are said to have good taste. Jowar and bajri, the main food-crop.s 
in the district, deserve a special mention by virtue of their large- 
scale production. However, due to their non-commercial character 
a special appraisal of their trade is not given. The destinations of 
their export are Bombay, Mahad, Chiplun, Ratnagiri and Panvel. 
Wai is an exporting centre of tamarind, Coriander is sent from 
Koregaon to Bombay, Belgaum, Hubli, Panvel and Tirana on a large 
scale. Chillies and garlic arc traded in large quantities at Karad, 
Satara, Rahimatpur and Lonand from where they are sent to 
Bombay, Mahad, Panvel, etc. 


A picture of commercial activities in this district cannot be com¬ 
plete without an account of trade in honey which is prevalent at 
Mahabaleshwar and the areas near about. Before the Bombay 
Village Industries Board took over this activity, it was entirely , in 
private hands, and the honey producers were unorganised. Its signi¬ 
ficance lies in the fact that it provides employment and income to 
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the people who have no other major source of livelihood. The total 
turnover of honey is about 27,013 lbs., valued at Rs. 36,738. Honey 
is mainly exported to Bombay, Poona, Ahmedabad, etc. 

A large quantum of wood fuel and charcoal is exported from the 
Mahabaleshwar forests to Bombay and Poona. Hand-made things 
having an aesthetic sense, viz., footwears, made from sambara’s 
leather, walking-sticks, engraved woodwork and ayurvedic herbs are 
exported from Mahabaleshwar. 

There had been a steady evolution in the quantum and pattern of 
wholesale trade since the end of the 19th century. The changes 
were commensurate with the increase in population and the conse¬ 
quent increase in demand for goods and commodities, respective 
legislation, transport facilities, supply of capital and marketing 
intelligence. By the beginning of this century and even later, there 
did exist a non-monetised sector of the population. Trade and co- 
merce was in the hands of money-lenders. 

Till late thirties, grains, groundnuts, turmeric, chillies and timber 
listed the chief articles of export trade. But volume of their export 
was small as compared to the present exports. A very small quantum 
of trade found its way to the Bombay market. Weekly bazars were 
the main centres of trade. The exporters or the agents of traders 
in distant outside towns used to buy from the producers who used 
to bring their goods to the bazar places. The merchants were 
moving in the villages to collect the goods. 

From the late thirties, however, the state of trade changed con¬ 
siderably. Larger quantities of goods were sent to Bombay and distant 
markets consequent upon the availabilit)^ of railway wagons and auto¬ 
mobiles. More banking as well as insurance facilities were made 
available. When Second World War broke out prices soared up 
and consequently, the agricultural producers and speculators were 
highly benefited. There was an all round increase in demand both 
at home and abroad, and thus the volume of trade increased, while 
there was a shortage of consumers’ goods. This was followed by the 
rationing of the necessaries of life, which lasted in some form or other 
up to 1954. In the rationing period, Satara district supplied large 
quantities of food-grains to the Government. With the bifurcation 
of the old Satara district into North and South Satara districts in 1948, 
important markets like Tasgaon and Islainpur were alienated to South 
Satara (i.e., Sangli) and thereby a con.siderable volume of trade in 
cotton, tobacco, groundnut and gul was transferred to South Satara. 

The history of regulation of trade in Satara district began with 
application in 1944 of the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act 
of 1939, according to which the Karad Market Committee came into 
existence. 

The following is a description of wholesale trade in its various 
aspects. 
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Sataia i.s fairly rich in the production of agricultural commoditie;; 
like groundnut, sugarcane, turmeric, onion, jowar, coriander, bajri, etc. 
Consequently, the.se commodities form a sizable portion of the 
wholesale trade in this district. Institutional agencies, agricultural 
produce market committees being tlic most important of them, handle 
a large volume of trade, and the entire district e.xcept Khatav, Maha- 
baleslnvar talukas and Man peta is served by them. 


1 he impoi’tant centres of ^vhok'sale trade; are Satara, Karad, 
kf)iegaon, Phaltan, Louand, Wkii, M^aduj, Patim, Umbraj, Rahimatpur, 
Wathar, Malharpeth and Masiir, where the following commodities arc 
handled 


Snfora : Groundnut, gr<mudnut oil and cake, turmeric, g/d, jowar, 
liir, grams, onions, medicines and sugar. 

Karad ; Groundnut, groundnut oil and caki'. gu/, turrncric, 
onions, chillies, powar hajri, garlic. 

Koregaon ; Groundnut, oil. potato, e-oriandcr, grams, gul, jowar, 
cliaicali, betel-leaf. 

PhaUan : Onion, kardai, bajri, etc. 

Lonand ; Onion, jowar, bajri, gul, kardai. 

Wai : Tuimeric, gid, beans and jowar. 

Wathar : Potato. 

The above enumerated centres of wholesale trade are sci'ved by 
regulated markets, there Ix-ing sub-market-yards at Wai, Waduj, 
Surul, Umbraj, Masiir, Malharpeth, Kole, Rahimatpur and Lonand. 
Ihidcr terms of the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939, 
in aecoidance \vitb wbith these markets arc regulated, the market 
committee licenses all trader.s, general commission agents, brokers, 
woighmen, hamals, an<l recovers licence fees from them, ft also 
Jays down regidations relating to their operations. The; producers 
bring their produce to the yard over which cess is collected by the 
market committee. It is then sold by open auction or open agree- 
mc'nt and not by secret signs. Immediately, after the bargain is 
struck, an agreement is entered into and sign^ by the seller, buyer 
and commission agent in the presence of an official of the market com¬ 
mittee. Value of the sales is given to the seller immediately after 
delivery of the goods. Deductions regarding merchandising charges, 
viz., commission, insuranc>o, brokerage, hamali, weighment, etc., are 
made. The market committee also notifies the prevailing prices of 
commodities and arbitrates in dfspiitos arising nut of Cjuality of 
commodity and terms of agreement. 

The following is a description of the extent and pattern of whole¬ 
sale trade at the most important centres in Satara. 
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Karad is by far the greatest wholesale trade centre in this district. 
The following statement indicates turnover of regulated commodities 
at Karad, in 1958-59. 


Commodity. 

Volume of turnover, 
(Bengali maunds) 

Value of turnover. 
Rs. 

(1) Groundnut 

95,515 

18,24,117 

(2) Gul 

2,49,909 

49,85,684 

(3) Turmeric 

55,875 

13,18,350 

(4) Chillies 

9,589 

7.52,275 

(5) Onion 

15,300 

80,325 

(6) Jowar 

2,88,238 

41,21,803 

(7) Bajri 

3,275 

45,031 

(8) Coriander 

849 

29,807 


Groundnut, gtd, jowar and turmeric are the important marketable 
commodities in this market. Nearly 75 per cent, of the gul produced 
is exported from Karad. The rise and fall of commodity prices 
depend upon the speculative activities in the Bombay market. There 
is a good number of oil-crushing mills at Karad and its hinterland. 
Nearly 50 per cent, of the production of groundnut is crushed here. 
Consequently there is a large volume of trade in oil and oilcake. 
Karad is also famous for wholesale trade in jowar, bajri, turmeric 
and chillies. 

Satara is known for the wholesale trade in groundnut, turmeric 
and gul. In 1958-59, the volume and value of turnover of ground¬ 
nut were 35,650, Bengali maunds and Rs. 7,13,000; of turmeric 
8,320 maunds and Rs. 1,73,040; and of gul 11,512 maunds and 
Rs. 2,53,264, respectively. There is a merchants’ syndicate at Satara 
dealing in sugar, cocoanuts, etc. Its turnover of sugar between 
August and March 1960, was of about one lakh of rupees. The 
merchants import sugar from Kolhapur and Nira. Cocoanuts are 
brought from Calicut, Mysore and Malbar regions. Satara is mainly 
an assembling market and is a distributing centre for Satara taluka. 

Koregaon is a distributing centre in respect of groundnut oil and 
cake, potato, gul and coriander. Rice, salt, timber, sugar and cloth 
are imported from outside and are distributed between Koregaon, 
Khatav and Man talukas. Rice is brought from Mahad, Panvel, 
Barshi, Latur and Sholapur; salt is brought from Thana, Bhandup 
and Panvel; timber is purchased from Dandeli and Hubli. The 
timber merchants purchase from the forest contractors, and trans¬ 
port it in railway wagons and tmcks. It is cut in a saw-mill accord¬ 
ing to requirements and is exhibited for sale. 

Koregaon market is* important in njspect of wholesale trade in 
potato and groundnut. Nearly, two lakh bags of potatoes are exported 
from Koregaon, 80 per cent, of which are destined to Bombay. The 
seed for potato plantation is brought from Junnar, Khed and Manchar 
in Poona district. The area comprising Koregaon market produces 
about 1,50,000 Bengali maunds of groundnut. Groundnut is crushed, 
and its oil and cake are exported. 

Vf 5730-31 
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History of regulation of markets in Satara district dates from IQT 
when the agricultural produce market committee was established a 
Karad, under authority of the Bombay Agricultural Produce Market: 
Act, 1939. It was then followed by the regulation of Koregaor 
market in 1949, Phaltan in 1952 and Satara in 1953. The Agricul 
tural Produce Market Committee, Karad, has sub-market yards a 
Umbraj, Masur, Malharpeth and Kole; Satara has sub-market yard: 
at Waduth, Wai and Surul; Koregaon Market Committee has sub 
market yard at Rahimatpur; and Phaltan Market Committee has ont 
at Lonand. The Agricultural Produce Market Committee of Karac 
serves Karad and Patan talukas ; that of Satara serves Satara, VVa 
and Javli talukas ; that of Koregaon serves Koregaon taluka only: 
and that of Phaltan serves Phaltan taluka and Khandala peta. The 
Khatav and Mahabaleshwar talukas and Man peta are not served 
by any regulated market. 

Under tenns of the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 
1939, the method of sales is regulated in the respective market yards. 
Tlie price of agricultural produce brought into the market is settled 
by open auction or by open agreement; and no deductions 
are made from the agreed price of consignment except for any 
authorised trade allowance. However, this rule is not scrupulously 
observed and deviations are often found. Weighment is done usually 
by weighmen in the market yards in respect of gul, groundnut, 
cereals and pulses. However, the buyers sometimes take an opportu¬ 
nity to ciraimvent the .supervision of the market committee over 
the weighment and the ultimate settlement of the bargain. Usually 
the payments are made in cash. 


Some of the payments, however, are not made in cash but are 
adjusted against the accounts of the sellers. The sales proceeds are 
adjusted against the loans taken by the producer from the merchants. 
Prior to the establishment of regulated markets, merchants used to 
make numerous deductions from the sales proceeds on account of 
a multiplicity of market charges, viz., dharmadaya, goshala and 
temple charges, kasar, etc. By and large, this practice disappeared 
from the establishment of regulated markets. The recognised market 
charges cover taxes, toll, cess, commission or brokerage and weigh¬ 
ment charges. This has reduced the burden on the agricultural 
sellers. 


A market committee is a corporate body and is responsible for the 
management and supervision of regidated markets, Jt is composed 
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Df members elected from among the constituencies of farmers and 
traders and government nominated members. Among the nominated 
members, may be the Marketing Inspector of the district, a taluka 
Mamlatdar or any citizen bent upon doing social work. However, 
iometimes it happens that though the representatives of the agri¬ 
culturists are in majority some of them are influenced and won over 
by the traders. The Marketing Ins^iector is sometimes subordinate. 
?uch things and many others adversely afiFect the cause of the agri¬ 
culturist and defeat the very purpose of regulation, viz., the adop- 
:ion of particular methods of sale and the settlement of disputes 
hrough market committee. 

The following is a description of the operations of the four agri¬ 
cultural produce market committees in this district. 

The regulated market at Karad was established in 1944. 

Under terms of the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 
L939, the commodities regulated were gtil, groundnuts, tur, mug, 
diillies, onions, jowar, bajri and coriander. 

Besides a principal market yard at Karad, there are sub-market 
yards each one at Umbraj, Masur, Malharpetli and Kole. The 
market area comprises Karad and Patan talukas. The Karad Market 
Committee acquired outside the town a site measuring twenty-five 
acres which would seiA'e as market yard. 

The following table gives the statistics of volume of trade handled 
IV the Karad Market Committee in 1957-58 


Commodity. 

Volume 

Value in 


(Bengali maunds) 

Rs. 

(1) Groundnut 

27725(5 

41,80,307 

(2) Gul 

250824 

.87,70,651 

(.8) Turmeric 

96657 

15,80,174 

(4) Jow^ar 

.555406 

48,22,542 

(5) Bajri 

8681 

1,15,023 

(6) Chillies 

7011 

.8,35,476 

(7) Onions 

4690 

.86,588 

(8) Tur 

255 

3,154 

(9) Coriander 

8467 

40,326 

(10) Mug 

17 

228 

The volume of trade handled at Karad market and 

its sub-mar 

('ards in 1958 was as 

under 


Groundnut 

844795 Bengali maunds, 


Gul 

190582 


Turmeric 

78807 


Chillies 

7182 



Vf 5730--3la 
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The Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 1939, was made 
applicable to the Satara market from June 1962 and the market com¬ 
mittee was established in 1953. Market Committee consists oi 
representatives of the agriculturists, traders and nominees of the 
Government and local authorities, and has jurisdiction over Waduth 
Wai and Surul sub-market yards. Its jurisdiction extends over Satara, 
Javli and Wai talukas. 


The following regulated commodities are handled at this market: 
groundnut (shelled and unshelled), coriander, turmeric, gram, gul 
onions, tur, etc. The accompanying tables give, firstly, the volume 
of business transacted by the Satara Market Committee and, secondly, 
the volume of exports from Satara market.:— 



Volume of tbade in the vabious commodities at the Sataka M 
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Koregaun. 


Volume, value and destination oe exports from Satara market. 


Name of the 
Commodity. 

Destination of exports. 

Quantity 

exported. 

Value of 
exports 

Gul 

Poona, Mahad, Ratnagiri, Bombay .. 

4,605 lumps 

Rs. 

42,57' 

Groundnut 

Bombay, Poona 

3,200 bags 

72,001 

Turmeric 

Bombay, Poona, Sangli 

6,000 

3,75,00 

(Coriander 

Poona, Madras 

1,000 

33,60 

Onion 

Chiplun, Mahad, Belgaum 

6,225 

62,251 


The Committee collects licence fees from traders, commissioi 


agents, weighmen and coolies; and market cess on tho' sale of th( 
various regulated commodities. 

Under the terms of the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act o 
1939, Koregaon was declared a regulated market from March 1949 
The commodities regulated were groundnut, groundnut kernels 
coriander, jowtn, bajri, gtil, tin-, inug, chawalt, gram and chillies 
The principal market yard is at Koregaon, while there is a sub 
market yard at Raliimatpur. Koregaon Market Committee whic) 
was established in October 1950, has jurisdiction over the whole o\ 
Koregaon taluka. 

The Koregaon Market Committee provides for the notification ol 
prices prevailing at Sangli, Karad, Satara and encourages the agri¬ 
culturists to sell their commodities on the market yard in an unadul¬ 
terated and standardised fonn. Open auctions are made undci 
supervision of an official of the market committee which prescribe,s 
that weighments .should be made only by licenced weiglimen. It 
collects licence fees from the ‘ A ’ and ‘ B ’ class traders, commission 
agents, weighmen and levies a market cess on the sale of the regu¬ 
lated commodities. 

The following table gives the volume of trade in the vtuious regu¬ 
lated commodities in 1957-58 

TABLE No. 24. 

Volume and value of the commodities handled at 
Koregaon market. 


Commodities Volume Value in 

(Bengali Maunds) Rs. 


(1) Groundnut shelled .. .. 61,091 10,99,638 

(2) Groundnut unshelled.. .. 710 23,430 

(3) G«/ .. 22,464 3,59,424 

(4) Chillies .. 1,327 76,966 

(5) Bajri 1,062 13,806 

(6) Jowar .. 10,040 1,30,520 

(7) Gram 3,410 44,330 

(8) Mug .. 840 11,760 

(9) Tur .. 1,250 17,500 

(10) Coriander .. .. 11,335 1,58,690 

(11) Chawali 2,670 34,710 
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I'lie Hiultaii luaiket was regulated in 1952, and accordingly gw/, 
onions, safflower, jowar, bajri and w'heat were regulated. The market 
area comprised Phaltan taluka and Kliandala peta. Phaltan is the 
principal market yard, while Lonand is a sub-market yard. 

The commodities m'e sold under the system of open auction which 
is made obligatory. The market committee collects adut, hamcili, 
licence fee, market cess and weighment charges according to the 
bye-law's. Collection of charity, sut, etc., is prohibited. 

The following table gives the volmne and value of the aiTivals 
of regulated commodities in the Phaltan market in 1957-58 

TABLE No. 25. 

Volume anu value of the cxtmmodities handled at 


Phaltan market. 

Commodities 


Volume 

Value in 



( Bengali Maiinds) 

in Rs. 

(1) 6'tt/ 


45,353 

6,99,2J2 

(2) Safflower .. 


16,240 

2,63,603 

(3) Onion 


1,57,500 

4,55,712 

t4) Jowar 


68,914 

9,02,251 

(5) Bgjri 


24,237 

3,54,281 

(6) Wheat 


10,125 

2,37,320 


The historj' of co-operative marketing in true sense of the term, 
began with the inauguration of the Karad Sah;ikari Kbaredi Vikri 
Society Limited in 19.37 and sinc<’ then many co-operative marketing 
institutions were established. However, the principle of co-opera- 
tirm did not prevail much in the field of marketing. Co-operativc' 
institutions in this district function mainly at places served by regu¬ 
lated markets. At Kiuad, there are two co-operative sale and 
purchase societies and one multipurpose society. Thei'e is a multi¬ 
purpose society at Koregaon, and a taluka c-o-operative purchase and 
sale society at Phaltan. At Satara, the Satara and Javli taluka co¬ 
operative purchase and sale society and the Bahirdeo-Karanje multi¬ 
purpose society function as commission agents in the market yard. 

The following statement shows the business of these societies in 
1957-58. 
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The district and taluka headquarters and such other towns and 
villages, where periodical bazars are held, constitute the market 
places which rank next to wholesale trade centres. They are gradu¬ 
ally losing their former importance, firstly, because of the developed 
means of transport which enable the distant producers to bring their 
stock to the markets, secondly because of increase in the number of 
retail shops and lastly because of the importance attached to centres 
of wholesale trade. 

Following is the talukawise list of places, where periodical bazars 
are held 

Tdluko or Peta. Places where periodical bazars are held. 

Javli .. Kasbe, Bamnoli, Kudal, Humgaon, Ane- 

wadi, Kelghar, Medha. 

Karad .. Charegaon, Supne, Kole, Nandgaon, 

Ond, Kale, Karad, Mhasoli, Kolewadi, 

Masur, Pal, Tambe, Shenoli, Vadagaon, 

Haveli, Umbraj, Yelgaon, Belvade Bk., 

Undale, Perle, Shirgaon. 

Khandala .. Khandala, Lonand, Shirval. 

Khatav .. Aundh, Budh, Chitali, Diskal, Katar 

Khatav, Khatav, Mayani, Mhasurne, 

Pusegaon, Rajapur, Trimali, Kaledhon, 

Vaduj, Pusesawali. 

Koregaon .. Koregaon, Rahimatpur, Satara Road, 

Bhadale, Deur, Kinhi, Kiroli, Kuma- 
the, Pimpode Bk., Targaon, Wagholi, 

Wathar. 

Mahabaleshwar .. Mahabaleshwar, Panchagani. 

Man .. Mhaswad, Dahiw'adi, Gondavale Bk., 

Kukudwad, Mahimangad, Malavadi, 

Mardi, Palashi, Shingnapur, Varkute, 

Vavarhije. 

Patan .. Chaphal, Dhamani, Dhebewadi, Helwak, 

Kumbhargaon, Marul, Morgiri, Patan, 

Tar ale. 

Phaltan .. Phaltan, Adarki Bk., Barad, Bibi, 

Giravi, Gokhali, Nimblak. 

Satara .. Satara, Satara suburban, Angapur Tarf 

Vandan, Atit, Kanher, Limb, Nag- 
thane, f^arli, Tasgaon, Waduth. 

Wai .. Wai, Pachwad, Surul, Bhuinj. 

Fairs which are still held on festive occasions give ample oppor- Fairs, 

tunities to petty traders to display tfieir goods and carry on brisk 
sales. They are usually attended by the village populace. 
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The cuirimodities handled at the hiirs ade cloth, ready-madt 
clothes, utensils (of copper, brass, aluminium, stainless steel aiic 
bronze), sweetmeats, fiuits, stationery, cutlery, crockery, toys, per 
lumery, toilets, watches, fumitiire, hardware, agricultural implements, 
ropes, cattle, etc. All the transactions take place on cash basis. 

The approximate average value of the total turnover at important 
fairs in this district, is given below ; — 

Place of the fair. Value of turnover 


Phaltan 


(111 rupees ,) 

8,000 

Javli 

• • 

2,000 

Rahimatpim 


1,500 

Morni 


.5,500 

Yeoti 


2,000 

Pal 


5,000 

Karad 


10,000 

Masur 


4,500 

Bhilar 


2,500 

Vaduj 


2,000 

Mayani 


5,000 

Aundlr 


1,500 

Khandala 


2,200 

Lonand 


10,000 

Malavadi 


2,000 

Mhaswad 


2,000 


Total .. 

05,700 


The following is the list of places where fairs are held : — 
Name of Taluka. Placea where fuirx are held. 

Javli .. Monii, Tarvat, Kasbe Tambi, Anewadi, 

Medha. 

Karad .. Savade, Yevati, Mhasoli, Tulsan, Sajur, 

Tambave, Shenoli, Gondi, Khubi. 
Kival, Chikhali, Masur, Karve, Pal, 
Kole, Rethare Bk., Vasantgad, Karad. 
Sadashivgad, Govare, Vadgaon, Plaveli, 
Kolevadi, Talbid, Belvade, Tasvade, 
Atke, Kodoli, Yelgaon, Yenape, Bhur- 
bhushi, Ghogaon, Ond, Nandgaon, 
Vahagaou, Khodashi, Vanavasmachi, 
Ghonashi, Salshirambe, Jinti, Kavathe, 
Talgaon. Kharade, Vado'li, Bhikevar, 
Tembhu, Sayapur, Kese, Shirvade, 
Parale, Shirgaon, 
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Kalcclliou, Chitali, Kuioli, Vadui, 
Vikhale, Vadgaon, Don, Bhosarc, 
Pusesavli, Nimsod, Mayani, Khat- 
giin. Mol, Danij, Darjai, Dharpudi, 
Wakeshwar, Sundiirpur, Kokaralo, 
Ainbheri, Jamb, Piinpari, Anndh, 
Dalniodi, lAisegaon, Mbasurne, Cho- 
rade, Sbenvadi, Kbatav. 

Kiulii, Tiuidulwadi, Rahimatpiir. 

Piusond, Did Mahabaleshwar, Panch- 
giuu, Rajapuri, Taighat, Dbandeghar, 
Bliosc, Bhilai. 

Chapher, Chaphal, Unil, Yerad, Patan, 
Mhavashi, Taliye, Maneri, Gaiijali, 
Zakade, Nav. Cliopadi, Belvvade Kli., 
Tripndi, Ambntle, Addeo, Bondri, 
Pimpaloslii, Tolevvadi, Dhoroshi, Ghot, 
Bauibavadc, Marlaslii, Jalu, Kalgaon. 
Morgiri, Koki.sarc, F'aiichgani, Dhurade, 
Ktisrnnd, Rahude, Ambrule, Marali, 
Sonawalc, Maldan, Kbalc, Kiisavade, 
Kumbharagaon, Ainbeghar, Nisaro, 
Jiuti, Nathoshi, Mahind, Bucholi, 
Salaue, Sanboor, Nigode, Karale, Adul, 
Nade, Udbavanc. 

Javli, Pbaltaii. 

Nagthaue, Borgaou, Sajjaugad. 

Chandavadi, Mandhardeo. 

Malavadi, Divad, Narwane, Palaslii, 
Sbingnapnr, Dangari, Mhaswad. 


Alure, Morve, Mluivaslii, tlarali, 
Andosi, Pipie Bk., Wagoslii, Asawali, 
Kanhori. Zagalwadi, Bhadavade, 
Bawade, Bhade, Khandala, Ajnuj, Par- 
gaon, Koparde, Nimbodi, Padli, 
l^oiiand, Padegaon, Rui, SbiiAval, 
.Sangavi, Vadgaon, Naigaon, Kfsurdi, 
VVatbar Bk., Whig, Karnavadi, Bbai- 
gbar, Mirje. 


Retail shops are the intermediaries between the wholesalers and Retail Trade, 
eonsuiners. Their stock-in-trade generally consists of grains, spices, 
chillies, salt, groundnut oil, cocoaniit oil, sugar, gitl, tea, coffee, soap, 
ngarhatti, paper, slate, tooth powder, erasinic goods, petty mediciiK.-s 
like aspro, anaein, purgolas, castor oil, paliidrinc, siilphadizinc, etc., 
which they procure from wliolesalers partly on cash and partly on 
credit basis. Tlie retailers, especially the grocers, offer credit facili- 
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to their customers in turn. Satara, Mahabaleshwar, Panchgani 
and Karad municipalities have enforced the Bombay Shops and 
Establishments Act of 1948, which makes registration of all the shops 
and establishments compulsory, Karad, however, is the chief centre 
of retail trade. 

There are 723 retail shops employing the largest number of persons 
in the category in the district, viz., 1,685. Of these the grocery and 
cloth and hosiery groups constitute the biggest number, and are dis¬ 
persed in all the seven peths, viz., Somwar, Mangalwar, Budhwar, 
Guruwar, Shukrawar, Shaniwar and Raviwar. 

There are 770 retail shops in Satara, the biggest number in the 
district. Retail shops provide em])loyment to 1,347 persons in this 
town and are concentrated in Wards No. 3 and 5 of the town. 

Of these, the grocery shops and cloth and hosiery shops number 
185 and 79, respectively. 

There are 160 retail shops, dispersed in three wards. They provide 
employment to 397 persons in Mahabaleshwar. Of these the grocery 
shops constitute an important group numbering 25 with leather goods 
and footwear shops following a close second numbering 16. 

Trade is very brisk during the “ season ” but dull during winter 
and monsoon, when the tourist traffic declines. 

There are 68 retail shops employing 144 persons. They are mostly 
concentrated in wards number three and four of this town. Of these 
the grocery shops constitute the prominent group of 16. Sweetmeat 
and cloth and hosiery shops follow a close second and number 11 and 
7, respectively. 

Trade is brisk during the “ season ” as in Mahabaleshwar. 

Description of retail shops dealing in the various commodity groups 
is given below 

Grocery shops deal in cereals, pulses, gul, sugar, oil, ghee, spices, 
condiments, tea, coffee and provide for maximum employment in the 
whole group of retail establishments. Most of the traders conduct 
business on a small scale though the stock in trade varies between 
Rs. 500 and Rs. 40,000. The local wholesale dealer supplies all their 
requirements and only occasionally they resort to Bombay, Poona, 
Sangli, Sholapur markets for purchases. Generally, they buy on 
credit. Business is dull during rainy season and brisk during October 
and March. 

The cloth and hosiery group of shops which ranks next, sells all 
varieties of textiles buying their rec|uirements either from the local 
agents of the textile mills or from business centres like Bombay, Poona, 
Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Belgaum, etc. The value of the total turn¬ 
over of an individual seller varies from Rs. 300 to Rs. 60,000. Busi¬ 
ness is brisk during spring and festive occasions and dull in rainy 
season. 
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The quality of cloth sold except during marriage and festive 
seasons is medium and coarse. Woollen goods are in demand only 
in winter. 

These shops are located mostly in towns and cities having a sub¬ 
stantial school-going number and deal in fountain pens, pencils, 
paper, toilet articles, socks, handkerchiefs, leather and plastic 
belts, toys, umbrellas, etc. The stock-in-trade is purchased directly 
from Bombay, Poona, Kolhapur, Dharwar, on cash basis. The 
value of the average turnover of individual retailer varies between 
Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 12,000. 
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Boots, sandles, chappals, suitcases, leatherstraps and raw material Leather goods and 
of shoe-making, etc., leather, nails, thread, etc., are sold in these shops. Footwear. 

The purchases are directly made from factories at Kanpur, Luck¬ 
now, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras or from local artisans. 

The business of waterproof footwear is comparatively brisk 
on the eve of rainy season while quality leather goods are demanded 
in larger quantities in winter. 

These shops deal in utensils made of brass, copper, aluminium. Metal Utensils, 
bronze, stainless steel, German-silver, etc., which are purchased 
from Bombay, Poona and Madura. Aluminium utensils are generally 
purchased by the poor. Business is brisk in the post-harvest period 
(i.e., between October and April), and dull during rainy season. 

Almost every town has a medical shop which dispenses and Medicines. 
sells medicines of both the indigenous and foreign variety. Its 
stock-in-trade comprises homeopathic and allopathic drugs and 
medicines, injection tubes, surgical apparatuses, Ayurvedic medi¬ 
cines and condensed vitamins which are purchased from whole¬ 
salers or from the producing units directly or through their local 
agents. Restrictions on imports of foreign drugs have created a large 
market for Indian products. 

The exhaustive and accurate statistics of the volume and value of Trade in 
imports and exports in respect of all the municipal towns are not Municipal 
available. The octroi collections of the municipalities, however, give Towns, 
a rough idea of the imports. Octroi is collected only on imports 
and not on exports. Henc-e, the statistics are available mainly in 
the case of imports. In some cases only the figures of quantity are 
available while in others those of value are available. As the 
figures are calculated from the octroi returns of the municipalities, 
no statistical accuracy is claimed for the same. 

The following statement shows the volume and value of imports 
and exports, in 1957-58 in respect of important municipalities in 
the district. 
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TABLE No. H-contd. 

Statements showing lmpobts and exports based on octroi returns. (1957-58). 

(Quantity in Bengali Maunds except when otherwise stated and value in He. 

Panchgani. Mahabaleshwar. Satara Suburban. Satara Town. 
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Village shopkeepers constitute an integral part of the rural 
society, providing the village populace with their day-to-day 
requirements. 

With the decline in the importance of periodical bazars, there 
has been an increase in the variety and volume of commodities 
handled by the village shopkeeper, His stock-in-trade generally 
consists of grains, groceries, salt, sugar, tea, gul, oils, spices, cocoa- 
nuts, soap, tobacco, betel-nut, chillies and other miscellaneous 
articles. Sale of cloth, foreign and indigenous medicines and drugs 
by a few large shopkeepers is also not unusual. 

All articles are purehased by them from wholesale dealers in the 
neighbouring towns mostly on credit. Their transactions with the 
village customers are partly on cash and partly on credit basis. 
Sometimes they act as money lenders to farmers. 

Hawkers are to the towns what pedlars are to the villages. In 
the municipal towns in the district there are about 75 hawkers, dis¬ 
tributed as under —Karad 35, Mahabaleshwar 20, Panchgani 2, 
Wai 5, Phaltan 5 etc. Of these Karad, Mahabaleshwar and Panch¬ 
gani municipalities have framed special laws for them under which 
they are required to pay licence fees. 

The hawkers carry goods on their person or in hand-carts or 
burrows. The goods include, milk, vegetables, fresh fruits, sprouted 
grains, cocoanuts, betel-leaves, pickles, fish, bread, groundnuts, 
sweets, dry fruits, cloth, hosiery, ice-cream, tea, peppermints, sugar¬ 
cane juice, utensils, earthen-ware, toys, stationery, cutlery, crockery, 
grocery, oil, agarbattis, bidis, and other miscellaneous articles. 

The hawkers purchase their stock-in-trade from wholesale or retail 
dealers in towns partly on credit but mostly on cash basis. In most 
cases they receive cash payment from their customers for the goods 
sold, but in some cases they are often paid in kind. 

The following statement (compiled from the quarterly returns 
under the Bombay Sales Tax Act of 1946), gives the number and 
volume of business transacted by the big shopkeepers as on 31st 
March, 1957, in rural areas of the district. 



Nximbeb of Registebed Deaeehs akd theih Total Tubnoveh for the District as ok M.uich 31, 1957 (exco^udikg the Satara, 
VVai, Pakchgant, Mahabaleshwab, Karab, Phaltak, Mhaswad, and Kohegaon towns). 

(Figures of rupees in thousands.) 
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CHAPTEIl (j. The statement does not inchule the shops whose turnover. do 
Bankin”Trade reach tlie minimum prescribed for registration under the.Sal 

and Commerce. Ta.x Act (i.e., Rs. 10,000 in the case of importers and manufacture 
Trade and and Rs. 30,000 in. the case of other dealers), such as shops dealii 

Co.MMERcE, in machinery and capital goods, fuel and power, industrial comm 
Shops Registered dities and miscellaneous goods. 

Under Sales 

Tax Act. number of registered dealers in the mral areas of the distri 

was 155 as on 31st March 1957. Of these, 109 were dealers in foo' 
stuffs with a total turnover of Rs. 2,^,00,000 ; 40 in clothir 
and other consumer goods with a total turnover of Rs. 30,12,00( 
5 in building materials with a turnover of Rs. 3,42,000; and on 
one in transport vehicles and goods with a turnover of Rs. 1,26,000 

Dealers in towns registered under Sales Tax Act The followir 
statement (compiled from the <|uarterly returns under the Bomb; 
Sales Tax Act of 1946), shows the number and gross turnover of tl 
registered dealers as on 31st March 1957, for the Satara, Wi 
Panchgani, Mahableshwar, Karad, Phaltan, Mhaswad and Koregac 
towns. Such dealers whose turnover does not reach the minimu 
prescribed for registration under the Act (i.e., Rs. 10,000 in the ca: 
of importers and manufacturers and Rs. 30,000 in the case i 
others) are excluded. 



Number of Registered Dealers and thexr Total Turnover for Satara, VVai, Panchgani, Mahabaleshwar, Kabad, 
Phaltan, Mhaswad and Koregaon Towns in Satara District as on 31st March 1957. 

(Figures of Rupees in thousands). 
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The following table gives tlie townwise distribution of registered 
dealers and their gross turnover as on 31st March, 1957 


Serial 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Town 

Number 
of dealers. 

Gross Turnover 
in Rupees, 

(1) 

Karad 

202 

4,71,66,000 

(2) 

Satara 

161 

4,06,25,000 

(3) 

Phaltau 

S3 

2,73,83,000 

(4) 

Koregaon 

78 

10,72,35,000 

(5) 

Wai 

43 

47,73,000 

(6) 

Mahabaleshwar 

29 

7,47,000 

(7) 

Pancligani 

14 

19,15,000 

(8) 

Mhaswad 

9 

4,32,000 


Total 

1 619 

23,02,76,000 


Following is a description of pedlars from the old Satara Gazetteer 
which states tliat “ below the village shopkeepers are the pedlars and 
hawkers who are generally Marwari and local Vaim, Tdis, Kasmn, 
and Shiinpk. These men travel from vdlage to village during the 
six or eight months of the fair season”. In 1959, there ^vere nearly 
GOO pedlars in this district with a majority of them in Karad and Wai 
talukas. They ciury a variety of artich's which include groceries, 
fruits, ice-candies, vegetables, spices, ready-made clothes, snrees, 
khans, tea, bread, biscuits, sweetmeats, etc., either on their person or on 
bicycles. Moving from village to village, they sell their goods on 
cash basis or against agricultural produce to their customers to whom 
they are intimately known. They usually purchase their stock-in- 
trade from the merchants at all the market places. 


CHAPTER 6. 
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With the advancement of trade and commerce in the district, it Associations of 
was felt necessary to have organised associations to deal with the Traders, 
various problems faced by the trading community. These associa¬ 
tions primarily aim at solving problems of the traders vis-a-vis the 
governing authorities, making available to individual traders various 
facilities and promoting security and stability to their trade. 

The associations of traders in this district, however, never deve¬ 
loped beyond limited dimensions. The field and range of their 
activities was always limited to a small area. The following are the 
names of such as.sociations. (1) Tlie Kirana and llhusar Merchants’ 

Association, Karad, (2) The Cloth Merchants’ Association, Karad. 

(3) The Saraf As.sociation, Karad, (4) Kirana and Bhusar Merchants’ 

As.sociation, Lonand, (5) Traders’ Association, Koregaon. 
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CHAPTER 6. Tlie Kirana and Bhusar Merchants’ Association, Karad, is a regis 
Baiildng7 Trade association and was established in 1958. The Cloth Merchants 

and Commerce. Association was established in 1956 but was not registered till 1961 
Thade and 'I’ll® Saraf Association, Karad, is the oldest one in this district, li 
Commerce. was established in 1935 and registered in 1952 under the Trade 
Unions Act. The remaining two associations are not registered, and 
they function only as advisory bodies giving guidance and promoting 
a sense of security and stability among the traders of the respective 
trades. 


Controls and The history of controls and rationing dates back to 1942. Con- 
Fair Price sequent upon the general shortage of consumers’ goods caused by 
lops. World War II, the Government of India adopted a policy of ration¬ 
ing, and as such rice, wheat, jowar, bajri, sugar, kerosene, cloth, etc. 
were distributed through ration shops. Trade in these commodities 
in the open market and their movement were controlled and jirohi- 
bited. The “ cominilsory levy system ” was adopted, and accordingly 
certain quotas of grains were levied on the farmers. Rigidity 
continued to prevail in this respect till the first step towards decontrol 
was taken in 1948. The reasons generally advocated for the continua¬ 
tion of controls were that (i) rationing helps to maintain prices at 
a level which is fair both to the producer and consumer; (ii) it 
reduces hoarding by the middleman, and (hi) it reduces the hard¬ 
ships of the poor and allows for a balance of foodgrain supplies in 
the deficit areas. 

The situation in regard to supplies of consumer goods improved 
to some extent after 1950. This prompted the Government to relax 
the extent of controls since 1950 which finally resulted in the 
complete decontrol in 1954. On account of the worsening food 
situation since 1956, limited controls in the shape of creating food 
zones, sale through fair price shops and restrictions on the movement 
of foodstuffs have been revived in this State. 


1'air Price Shogs. The State Government introduced this scheme to distribute food- 
grains at reasonable prices and to put a halt -to the rising prices 
which imposed a heavy burden on the lower and middle classes. 
There were 273 fair price shops in September, 1960 in Satara district. 
Of them 45 are owned by village panchayats, 62 by co-operative 
societies and 176 by private shopkeepers. The quantity and value 
of foodgrains supplied to the fair price shops during 1959-60 was 
as under 


Commodity. 


Wheat .. 
Rice 


Amount. 

Value realised at 

(B. Mds.) 

ex-godown rate. 


Rs. 

98,420 

14,36,938 

57,408 

10,38,384 


This value at ex-godown rate is recovered from the fair j)rice shop¬ 
keeper who is allowed to gain j>rofit at 40 nP. per B. Md. 
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Rice is distributed at the monthly rate of three seers for an 
dult, and one and a half seer for a child. Wheat and sugar are 
lade available in ample quantity. The customers are, however, 
squired to maintain a card. 

Co-operative societies and village panchayats are given preference 
ver private shopkeepers for opening shops. Government regulations 
equire the fair price shopkeeper to maintain (i) a stock register, 
ii) a visit book, (iii) a complaint book, and (iv) daily sale registers, 
fe is also required to execute an agreement and to deposit with 
he Government a sum of Rs. 150. The issue of cash memo in respect 
if each sale is made compulsory. The fair price shops are supervised 
>y the District Supply Inspectors. 

The weights and measures in this country differ from place to VVeiglits and 
dace and also sometimes for each commodity at the same place. Measures, 

h order to put an end to the confusion resulting from such a state 
)f affairs and to adopt some uniform system, tlie Parliament enacted 
he Standards of Weights and Measures Act, 1956, This Act laid 
lown the basic units under the Metric System, which derives its 
lame from the primary unit of measurement—the metre. The 
prototype of the metre is maintained at the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures at Sevres. France. The decimal system is 
applied to the units of weights and measures to indicate multiples. 

In pursuance of the Standards of Weights and Measures Act, 1956, 
enacted by the Government of India, the then Government of Bombay 
enacted the Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Act, 

1958, for the enforcement of standard units based on the Metric 
System in the State. Adoption of this System began in 1958 and is 
scheduled to be completed by the end of 1966. 

In Satara district, the provisions of the Enforcement Act relating 
to weights were applied from 1958 to the Karad market area, regulated 
under the Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939. The system has 
also been extended to Satara City municipal area. 

The following are the conversion tables concerning weights, 
measures, area and volume 

1 Grain = O-64799 grams = 64-799 mgs. 

1 Tola ~ 180 grains = 11-6638 grams. 

I VaIr=4-4 grains = 0-2916 grams = 291-6 miligrams. 

1 Ounce = 2-43056 tolas = 28-3495 grams. 

1 Pound (lb.)= 0-4535924 kilograms = 453-592 grams. 

1 Seer = 0-93310 kilograms = 933-10 grams = 80 tolas. 

1 Ton = 1-01605 Metric Tons. 

1 Md. = 0-0367347 Tons = 0-0373iI42 Metric Tons. 

1 Inch = 0-0254 metres =2-54 centimetres. 
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CHAPTER B. 
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1 Foot =: 12 inche,s = 0-3()48 metres = 30 • 48 centimetres, 
1 Yard == 36 inches •= 0-9144 metres = 91-44 centimetres. 
1 Furlong = 660 ft. = 220 yards = 201-168 metres. 

1 Chain = 20-1168 metres. 

1 Sq. Inch = 0-00064516 Sq. metres. 

1 Sq. Foot = 144 Sq. indies = 0-092903 Sq. metres. 

1 Sq. Yard =9 Sq. feet = 0-83613 Sq. metres. 

1 Sq. Mile = 640 acres = 258-999 hectacres. 

1 Cubic inch = 16-3871 cubic centimetres. 

1 Fluid Ounce = 28-4132 cubic centimetres. 

1 Gill,= 142-066 cubic centimetres. 

1 Gallon = 277-420 cubic inches = 4-54596 litres. 

1 Litre = 10(X)-028 cubic centimetres. 


E.xcept in tlie market areas of Karad and the Municipal area o 
Satara city, the old units of Weights and Measures are still prevail 
ing. Some of the units, viz., niltive, holave, chipate, rnupate, sher 
adimri, and pmjali have been prevalent for long. In course of tinn 
their unit values did change, though their unit names have remainet 
the same. 



CHAPTER 7^COMMUNICATIONS 

In^ the Finsf HALF OF THE ISiH Centuky, llit'ie Were two 
principal routes above the Saliyadris. First, the Poona-Kolhapur 
and Kiirnatak route ran by the little Bor pass in Poona, the Salpa 
pass at the north-east of Goregaon, the Nhavi pass south-east of 
Koregaon and then by the line of the present Satara-Tasgaon road. 
The other main line was the one east to Pandharpur by the 
Kaledhon pass. 


CHAPTER 7. 
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In 1826* ten routes of traffic ran through the Satara district. Of 
these ten routes, two ran north and south from Poona to Belgauni, 
two to north-east from Satara to Sinir in Poona and Ahmadnagar, 
two to east from Satara to Sholapur, two to south-west from Karad, 
one to Rajapur and the other to Malvan in Ratnagiri, and two ran 
west to DajJoli in Ratnagiri. Of the two routes which ran south 
from Poona to Belgaum through Satara, one route about 241 miles 
long, went by the Bor pass through Koregaon, and the other route, 
about 213 miles long, crossed the Nira near Shirwal at 30 miles 
south of Poona and 34 miles north of Satara, and passed by the 
Khambatki pass through Satara, Karad and Islampur. Of the 
two routes which ran north-east from Satara, one covered a length 
of 87 miles to Sirur, and the other ran 120 miles to Ahmad¬ 
nagar. For 34 miles from Satara to Shirwal both these routes 
followed the Poona-Belgaum route by the Khambatki pass. Of the 
two routes which ran east from Satara to Sholapur by Pandharpur, 
one route, about 131 miles long, vent to Trii>uti, Vishapur and 
Pingli, the other route, about 148 miles long, passed by Rahirnatpur, 
Pusesavali, Mayani and Kaledhon pass. Of the two routes which 
ran south-west from Karad, one route, about 117 miles long, passed 
by the Anaskura pass to Rajapur, and the other route, about 119 miles 
long, passed by Kolhapur and the Phonda pass to Malvan. 


r Compiled fnmi the account of road,s in the Gazotta^r of Boinhav Presidency, 
Vol. XIX, 1885, pages 194 to 200. 

* CIune.s’ Itinerary, 31-37, 44-46, 64-68, 
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CHAPTER 7. 

Communications. 
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Roads in Old 
Times. 


The first made road was from Poona to Satara by the Salpa pass. 
In 1841 the whole of this road was made fit for carts. In 1848, 
except along the Old Poona and Satara-Mahabaleshwar made roads, 
the trafiBc went by pack bullocks. The Poona-Belgaum and the 
Satara-Kolhapur roads were both passable to carts. 

By 1885 Satara was well provided with roads. In 1883 the district 
had 51 routes of roads running over a stretch of 956 miles. Of these, 
206 miles were metalled and 166 miles were murumed (i.e. laid w,ith 
crumbly trap). Of these, seven routes running over 372 miles were 
maintained out of provincial revenues, and were under the charge of 
the Public Works Department. The remaining 44 routes running over 
583 miles were maintained from local funds. Of the 44 routes main¬ 
tained from local funds, three were first class routes running over 
89 miles, 13 were second class routes running over 204 miles and 
28 were third class routes of 290 miles length. 

The state of transport and communications by the end of the last 
century was far better in Satara district* than in most of the other 
districts in the Bombay Presidency. Of the fifty-one routes thirteen 
viz., the Poona-Belgaum, Satara-Lonand-Poona, Satara-Tasgaon and 
Karad-Tasgaon roads which ran North and South, and the Varandha- 
Dharampuri, Surul-Mahabaleshwar, Wai-Adarki, Satara-Mahabale¬ 
shwar, Satara-Panclharpur, Malharpeth-Pandharpur, Karad-Nagaji, 
Karad-Kumbharli and Peth-Sangli roads, which ran east and west, 
were important. The Poona-Belgaum road was the chief line of 
trafiic and was metalled and bridged throughout. The Satara- 
Lonand road was murumed and was bridged throughout except 
on the Vasna river. This road was shaded by magnificent avenues 
of tamarind and fig trees. The Satara-Tasgaon second class road 
was not bridged throughout; at Dhamner in Koregaon the Krishna 
was crossed by a ferry in the rains. The Karad-Tasgaon road was 
murumed. 

Besides the chief roads, there were many bullock-cart tracks and 
passes. 

Since the Road Development Programme of 1946 sponsored by the 
State Government, there has been considerable progress as regards 
road development in this district. The highways were improved 
upon and many a bridge was constructed. By March 1958, the total 
mileage of major roads was 1,282, of which 723 miles were metalled 
and 559 un-metalled@. The centres of commerce and hade, viz., 
Karad, Satara, Koregaon, Lonand, Wai, Phaltan are all served by* 
highway's. This district enjoys the advantage of being connected by 
various routes to Ratnagiri, Kolaba, Thana, Poona, Bombay, Sangli 
and Sholapur districts. Tlie Poona-Bangalore highway links this 
district to Belgaum, Hubli and Bangalore. 

® .Satara cli.strict was tlicn coiiipriserl «1 tlie present Satara district and some 
taliikas of Sangli. 

@ Handbook of Basic Statistics, Bureau of Economics and Statistics, 
Maharashtra State. 
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The Poona-Bangalore railway line passes north to south through 
the centre of the district and traverses the Phaltan, Koregaon and 
Karad talukas. Its total length in tliis district: is about 74 miles® 

The rivers in this district are not navigable and as such, water 
transport is not of any material significance. This district is not 
served by any aerodrome. In the paragraphs which follow is given 
a detailed picture of various modes of transport and communications 
in this district. 

Roads are classified, according to tlieir importance, into five cate¬ 
gories, viz., (i) National Highways, (ii) State Highways, (iii) Major 
District Roads, (iv) Other District Roads and (v) Village Roads. 

As facility of transport is one of the determinants of the degree of 
economic progress of a region, the degree of road development 
assumes a special importance. The following statement indicates 
mileage of the various categories of roads in Satara district. 


Serial No. Categories of Hoads. Mileage. 



Mfl/or Roods- 


1. 

National Highways 

80-63 

2. 

State Highways 

212-55 

3. 

Major District Roads 

.. 546-08 



Total .. 839-26 


Minor Roads 


4. 

Other District Roads 

.. 522-25 

5. 

Village Roads 

.. 615-35 


Total .. 1,137-60 


Grand Total .. 1,976-86 


This National Highway starts at Poona and enters Satara district 
on its northern border at mile 29/3, a distance of 5 furlongs from 
Sarole. In its stretch it runs through the Khandala, Wai, Medha, 
Satara and Karad talukas. Tlie total length of this highway in this 
district is 80-63 miles and is under control of the Buildings 
and Communications Department. In its course between mile 
No. 41/4 and 44/2 it traverses the Khambatki Ghat. The entire 
length of this road in Satara district is black-topped. After its. 
stretch from North to South, it leaves Satara in mile No. 110 and 
enters Sangli district to proceed further to Kolhapur, Belgaum and 
Bangalore. 

@@ Handbook of Basic Statistics, Bureau of Economics and Statistics, 
Maharashtra State. 
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CHAPTER 7. 

Communications. 

Roads. 

National Highway. 
Poona-Bangnlofe 
Road. 


It touches the following places at the mile numbers indicated 


against them : — 



Place. 

Mile No. 

(1) Sarole 

30 


(2) Shiiwal 

32 


(3) Khandala 

42 

I.B.* 

(4) Vole 

45 


(5) Surul 

48 


(6) Kavatha 

50 


(7) Bhuinj 

54 


(8) Pachwad 

57 


(9) Udtara 

58 

I.B. 

(10) Anewadi 

60 


(11) Varya 

65 


(12) Satara 

69 

I.B.; and T.B.' 

(13) Shendra 

74 


(14) Borgaon 

78 


(15) Atit 

82 

LB. 

(16) Kashil 

85 


1,17) Umbraj 

91 

I.B. 

(IS) Karad 

.. 102 

I.B. 

(19) Walhar 

.. 108 


The following r(jads 

either take olf from it or 

are crossed by it 

Place of Junction, 

Name of the Road. 

Class of Road. 

1. Shirwal 

.. Mahad-Shirwal-Lonand' 

S. H.(n, 


Pandharpur. 


2. Khandala 

.. Lonand-Khandala 

.. M. D. R.- 

3. Vclc 

., Vcle*Pirnpida 

.. M. D. R. 

4. Surul 

.. Poladpur-Mahabalcshvvar- 

S. H. 


Surul. 


5. Joshi-Vihir 

,. Wai-Wathar 

.. M. D. R. 

6. Bhuinj 

.. Bhuinj-Vaduth-Mahuli 

,. O. D. R.“ 

7. Pachwad 

.. Pachwad-Medha 

.. M. D. R. 

8. Satara 

.. (1) Satara-Pandharpur 

.. S. H. 


(2) Satara-Mahabalcshwai 

M. D. R. 


(3) Satara-Vaduth-Satara 

M. D. R. 


Railway Station. 



(4) Satara-Shendra 

.. M. D. R. 


(.5) Satara-Rahiraatpur- 

M. D. R. 


Tasgaon. 



* l.B.—Iiispcction Bungalow, 
t T.B.—Travellers Bungalow, 

(4 S.H.—State Highway. 

^ M.D.R.—Major Di-strict Road. 
3 O.D.R.-Other District Road. 
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Place of Junction. 


Name of the Road. Class of Road. 


9. Nagtluine 

10. Khodad 

11. Umbra j 

12. Karad 


Patan—Tarale—Nagthane .. M. D. R. 
Saspad—Venegaon—Targaon O. D. R. 

(1) Uinbraj—^Tarale 

(2) Umbraj—Mayani .. M. D. R. 

(1) Guhagar — Chiplun — S, H. 

Karad—Bijapur. 

(2) Karad—Tasgaon M. D. R. 

(3J Karad — Kolewadi — M. D. R. 

Gudhe-—Dhebewadi. 

(4) Karad— Yelgaon—Yenpe M. D. R. 

—Khind—Moharc. 

(5) Karad — Pusesavali — M. D. R. 

Shingnapur—Natepute. 

(6) Karad—Shenoli Railway O. D. R. 

Station. 


Tin's road cro.sses the following rivers over 
numbers indicated ; 


bridges at the mile 


River. 

Nira 

Krishna 

Venna 

Urmodi 

Tarali 

Uttar Mand 

Koyna 

Mand 


Mile No, 

29/5 

54/4 

65/6 

78/8 

90/4 

91/4 

.. 101/2 
.. 108/3 


This highway has a black-topped surface and is motorahle through¬ 
out the year. 


The Poladpur-Mahabaleshwar-vSuml State Highway emanates from 
the Poona-Bangalore Road (National Highway) at mile No. 48 near 
Sunil and runs in the western direction a distance of 37 miles upto 
.4mbinali Ghat on the western Iroundary of Satara to enter the Krilaba 
district. It passes through the Pasarni and Amhinali Ghats which 
fall between mile munbers 8/4 to 14 and 28 to 37 r«-spec;tively, and 
traverses the VVai. Mahahaleshwar and Jaoli talukas. The surface 
of this highway is asphalted upto mile 27/4, and water bound 
macadam beyond that. 


It touches the following places 

Mile 

No. 

Wai 

6 

I.B. 

Panchgani 

.. 16 

I.B. 

Mahahaleshwar 

.. 26 

I.B. 

Amhinali 

.. 37 

T.B. 


flHAPTEH 7. 
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Pootw-Bnngalore 

Road. 


.State Highways. 

Poladpur- 
Malmhaleshwar- 
Suriil Rond. 
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CHAPTER 7. The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by it 


Communications. 
Roads. 

Place of Junction. 

Name of Road. 

Class of Road. 

State Highways 
Poladptir- 

Wai 

(1) Wai—Pachwad 

,. M. D. R. 

Mahahaleshwar- 


(2) Wai—Dahiwadi 

.. O. D. R. 

Surul Road. 

Panchgani 

Kudal—Panchgani 

.. O. D. R. 


Mahabaleshwar .. 

Satara—Mahabaleshwar 

.. M. D. R. 


The highway crosses 

the Krishna river over 

a bridge at Wai and 


is motorable throughout the year. 

Cuhagar-Chiplun- This state highway starts from Guhagar in Ratnagiri district and 
Karad-Joth- enters Satara on its western border at mile 46/6 on Ghatmatha near 

Bijapur Road. Rapoli. It runs a distance of 47 miles and 2 furlongs in the east 
with a bulge towards south, and leaves this district at mile 94 near 
Surali to enter Sangli district. During its course, it crosses the Patan 
and Karad talukas and the Kumbarli Ghat (from mile 46/6 to 48/6). 
This road joins the Poona—Bangalore National Highway in its mile 
No. 85/1, and mns a distance of 5 furlongs alongwith it and again 
takes off from it in mile 85/6. The surface of this road from 
mile 46/6 to 85/1 is asphalted and that from mile 85/6 to 89/6 
is concrete. The section between miles 89/6 and 94 has a water 
bound macadam surface. 

It touches the following places 

Mile No. 


1. Helwak .. .. ..52 I.B. 

2. Patan .. .. .. 66 I.B. 

3. Malharpeth .. .. .. 72 I.B. 

4. Karad .. .. .. 87 I.B. 

5. Ogalewadi .. .. .. 90 


The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by it 


Place of Junction. 


Name of the Road. Class of Road. 


Malharpeth .. .. Malharpeth — Umbraj—Pandhar- M. D. R. 

pur. 

Karad .. .. (1) Poona—Bangalore .. N. H. 

(2) Karad—Tasgaon .. M. D. R. 

(3) Karad—Kolewadi—Gudhe — „ 

Dhebewadi. 

(4) Karad — Masur — Targaon— „ 

Rahimatpur — Koregaon— 

Lonand. 

(5) Karad — Yelgaon — Yenpe— 

Khind—Mohare. 

(6) Karad — Pusesavati —Shing- „ 

napur—Natepute. 

(7) Karad — Dushere—Shenoli O. D. R. 

Railway Station, 
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This road crosses the following rivers over bridges. 

(1) Koyna .. .. in mile 52 

(2) Kera .. .. ” " 65/1 

(3) Krishna .. .. ” 87 

It is motorable tlu-oughout the year except minor interruptions 
over the submersible bridge aero'ss the Krishna at Karad. 

This state highway starts from Mahad in Kolaba district and 
enters Satara at mile No. 48/5 near Shirwal. From Shirwal the 
general direction of this road is from west to east. After traversing 
a distance of about 49 miles and 4 furlongs it enters Sholapur 
district at mile 98/1 near Dharampuri village, Dharampuri being 
in Sholapur district. 


In its stretch it touches the following important places 

Mile No. 

Shirwal .. .. .. 48/5 

Lonand .. .. .. 66 I.B. 

Taradgaon .. .. ,, 70 

Phaltan .. .. .. 83 I.B. 

This highway crosses the Poona—Bangalore road at mile 48/5 near 
Shirwal, and the old Poona—Satara rouid at Lonand. 

Though this road is classified as a state highway, actually its 
condition at present does not conform to the stipulations laid down 
for a state highway. Section of this road from Shirwal to Lonand 
has a water bound macadam surface. There are a number of natural 
crossings and Irish bridges (i.e. dips with paving). Under the 
Vir Dam Project the section between mile 50/1 to 54/3 is being 
diverted to a higher level to avoid its submergence below Vir 
reservoir. The diversion road is almost complete but remains to be 
opened for traffic. The section from Lonand upto border of the 
district is asphalted. The entire length of tliis highway in Satara 
is motorable throughout the year exwpt some interruptions during 
heavy rains. There is neither any bridge on this road, nor any 
important river crosses it. The average width of this highway 
including side shoulders is 24 feet. 


This state highway takes oflF from the Poona-Bangalore road at 
mile 69/3 at Satara. It runs a distance of 61 miles and 3 furlongs 
in the eastern direction until it enters the Sholapur district at mile 
61/3. It traverses the Satara, Koregaon, Khatav and Man talukas. 


This road is in charge of the Buildings and Communications Depart¬ 
ment. Of the total length of 61 miles and 3 furlongs length of 
59 miles and 3 furlongs (viz. between 1 and II and 12 to 61/3) has 
a water bound macadam surface and only 2 miles length is black- 
topped. 
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State Highways 
Guhagar-Chiplun- 
Karad~]ath-Bij<ipur 
Road^ 

Mahad— 

Rfindharpur 

Road. 


Satara— 

Rondharpur 

Road, 
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Tasgaon-Pingli- 
Mayani Road 
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It touches the following places at miles indicated against them. 

Mile No. 


Mahuli 

Koregaon 

Pusegaon 

Pingli 

Gondawala 

Mhaswad 


4 

11 I.B. 
22 
35 

40 I.B. 
54 I.B. 


The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by it, 



Pl.ace of Junction. 

Name of the Road. 

Class of Road. 

1. 

Koregaon 


.. Karad — Masur —Koregaon— 

M. D. R. 




Lonand. 


2. 

Pusegaon 


.. (1) Aundh—Phaltan 

O. D. R. 




(2) Pusegaon—Vaduj—Kaledhon 

M. D. R. 

3. 

Pingli 


.. (1) Karad — Pusesavali—Vaduj— 

M 




Dahiwadi—Shingnapur. 





(2) Pingli—Mayani—Tasgaon .. 

S. H. 

4. 

Mhaswad 


.. (I) Mhaswad-Shingnapur 

M. D. R. 




(2) Mhaswad—Shenewadi 

O. D. R. 


The road 

crosses 

the following rivers and nalh 

ts and there are 

bridges over 

all of them 





Mile 

No. 


(1) Krishna 

.3 



(2) Va,sna 

(3) Koregaon n.alla 

(4) I.odhawada nalla 


9/7 

11 

45 


(5) Man 


52 


(6) Karanj nalla 


52 


This highway is motorable throughout the year. 

This state highway starts from Tasgaon in Sangli and enters Satara 
district at mile 29 near Mayani on the southern border. It runs 
a distance of 17 miles and 4 furlongs from south to north to join 
the Satara-Pandharpur State Highway in its mile 46/4 near 
Pingli. 


It touches Katar Khatav village at mile .39 where it meets 
Pusegaon-Vaduj-Katar KhatJiv road. This road does not cross any 
major river. 

The entire length of this highway in Satara has water bound 
macadam surface and is motorable throughout the year. 
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This road emanates from mile 69/3 of the Poona-Bangalore 
National Highway at Satara and runs to the north-east a distance 
of about 10 miles. It connects Satara town with Satara railway 
station, and traverses the Satara and Koregaon talukas. The entire 
length of this road is black-topped and is in charge of the Buildings 
and Communications Department, 

It touches the following places 

^ri!c No. 

Wadhe .. .. .. 3 

Arale .. .. .. 5 

Vaduth .. .. .. 7 

It does not cross any important road, but crosses the following rivers 
at the miles indicated against them, and there are bridges over all 
of them : — 

Mile No. 

Venna .. .. .. 3 

Krishna .. .. .. 6 

Vasna .. .. .. 10 

It is inotorable throughout the yeai'. 

This road starts from Wai and terminates at Wathar. It runs 
a distance of 20 miles in the east and traversers the Wai and 
Koregaon talukas. 

It touches Ozarde, Shirgaon and Pimpoda. 

The Poona-Bangalore road crosses it in its mile No. 8 near Joshi 
Vihir and the Pimpoda-Sonka road takes off from it at Pimpoda. 

It does not cross any big river. The surface of this road is water 
bound macadam and is motorable throughout the year. 

This road starts from Satara at mile No. 67/4 of Poona-Bangalore 
road and runs in the north-west diiection. It traverses the Satara, 
Jaoli and Mahabaleshwar talukas, and terminates at Mahabaleshwar 
hill station at its mile No. 32/7. The road is classified as a Major 
District Road in the revised Road Planning of Satara district. This is 
the shortest route to Mahabaleshwar hill station and as such, is most 
convenient to the travellers coming from Bangalore side and the 
Deccan. 


The road touches the following important 

(1) Kanher 

(2) Ankla 

(3) Medha 

(4) Ambheghar 
(.5) Kelghar 


villages on its way 

Mile No. 7. 
Mile No. 8. 
Mile No. 15. 
Mile No. 20. 
Mile No- 21. 


It crosses the river Venna at Kanher in mile No. 7/2 where there 
is a bridge and also at mile No. 19/7 near Ambheghar, where there 
is no bridge. 

Vf 5730-33 
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Road. 
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CHAPTER 7. 

Communications. 

The following roads either take off from 
this road 

it or are crossed by 

Roads. 




Major District 
Roads. 

Place of Junction. 

Name of the Road. 

Class of Road. 

Satara- 

Mahabaleshwar 

Road. 

(Via Kelghar 
Ghat). 

Medha 

Kelghar ., 

Medha-Pachwad 

Kelghar-Kedambe 

., M. D. R. 

.. V. R. 


The surface of the road is water bound macadam and is motorable 
for eight months only. The work of improving it is in progress 
and it is expected to be motorable throughout the year in near 
future. 

Malharpeth- -phis road emanates from the Guhagar-Chiplun-Karad-Jath-Bijapur 
“ State Highway at Malharpeth at mile No. 72. It runs a distance of 

10 miles in the north-east upto Umbraj and 53 miles in the east 
upto Varkute on the eastern boundary of the district to enter the 
Sholapur district. It covers a distance of 63 miles in Satara district 
and traverses the Patan, Karad, Khatav and Man talukas. Surface 
of the entire length of the road falling in this district is water bound 
macadam- 

It touches the following places in its stretch 

Mile No, 


Charegaon 


.. 6 

Umbraj 


.. 9 

Masur 


.. 13 

Mhasurne 


.. 32 

Mayani 


.. 41 

Varkute 


.. 62 


The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by it 


Place of Junction, Name of the Road. Class of Road. 


Charegaon .. 

Umbraj 

Masur 


.. Charegaon-Padloshi 
.. Poona-Bangalore 
.. Karad-Masur-Rahimatpur 


.. O. D. R. 
.. N. H. 


M. D. R. 


This road crosses the Krishna river near Umbraj. There is no 
bridge over the road. It is not motorable throughout the year. 
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This road starts from Karad on the; Poona-Bangalore road at 
nile No. 100/8, and a little away from the confluence of the Krishna 
md the Koyna. Its length of 1 mile and 7 furlongs from the starting 
point is common with the Karad-Bijapur road and has a cement 
concrete surface. Total length of this road is 42 miles and 5 furlongs. 
In its stretch from south to north it traverses the Karad, Koregaon 
and Phaltan talukas and touches the following important trade 
centres and railway stations 


Masur 

in mile 

9 


Targaon 

in mile 

15 


Rahimatpur 

in mile 

23 


Koregaon 

in mile 

31 


Padali 

in mile 

37 


Deur 

in mile 

42/5 

It either touches or 

crosses the following roads 

- 

Place of Junction. 

Name of the Road. 


Class of Road. 

Rahimatpur .. 

Satara-Tasgaon 

* . 

M. D. R. 

Koregaon 

Satara-Pandharpur 

•• 

S. H. 

Deur 

Old Poona-Satara .. 


M. D. R. 


The surface of this road except its section between Rahimatpur 
and Koregaon is unmetalled. It is a fair weather road and traffic 
over it is obstructed in the rainy season. 

The road starts from Satara on the Poona-Bangalore road at mile 
No. 70/2 and runs a distance of about 6 furlongs in common with the 
latter. In its stretch in the south-east direction it traverses the 
Satara, Koregaon and Khatav talukas and enters Sangli district to 
terminate at Tasgaon. Total length of the road in Satara district is 
29 miles and 2 furlongs. It crosses the: Krishna in mile No. 12 near 
Dhamner where there is a seasonal ferry service. A submersible 
bridge was proposed there. 


The following villages 

are situated 

by the 

road : 

Chinchner 

in 

mile 

6/1 

Dhamner 

in 

mile 

12/1 

Rahimatpur 

in 

mile 

14/5 

Pusesavali 

in 

mile 

27/7 


It crosses the Karad-Masur-Targaon-Koregaon-Lonand road in 
mile 15, the Nandoshi-Gopuj road in mile 22/6 and the Karad- 
Pusesavali-Natepute road in mile 27/7. 

Vf 5730-330 
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Road. 
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RdhimatjntT- 
Tasgaon Road 
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CHAPTER 7. 

Communicatioi la. 
Roads. 

Major District 
Roads. 

Kctrad- 
Pusesavali- 
Natepiite Fond. 


Karad-Yelgaon- 

Ynnpe-Mohnro 

Fond. 


The surface of the road is metalled. After completion of th( 
proposed bridge at Dhamner it will he motorable throughout thi 
year. 

Starting from Karad the road runs towards the east and form: 
part of the Karad-Bijapur State Highway for nearly 3 miles 
Thereafter it takes off towards the north-east upto Shingnapur or 
the border of the district to enter Sholapur district where it termi 
nates at Natepute. It passes through the Karad, Khatav and Mar 
talukas over a distance of about S2 miles. It crosses the Nandani river 
at mile 17, the Yerla at mile 28 near Vadrrj, the Man at mile 39 near 
Dahiwadi atrd a perennial nalfa at mile 47 near- Vavarhire. These 
rivers and streams cannot be crossed due to rising flood waters durinp 
the monsoon. 


It touches the following places • 


Kurla 

in mile 

9 

Pusesavali 

in mile 

15 

Vaduj 

in mile 

28 

Pingli Bk 

in mile 

35 

Dahiwadi 

in mile 

39 

Vavarhire 

in mile 

47 

Shingnapur 

in mile 

52 


The following roads are crossed by it 


Place of Junction, Name of the Road. Class of Road, 


1. Mile No. 8 

2. Pusesavali 

3. Mile No. 23 

4. Mde No. .35 


.. Malharpeth-Pandharpur .. M. D. R. 

.. Satara-Tasgaon ,. M. D. R. 

Nandoshi-fJopuj .. M. D. R. 

.. .Satara-Pandharpur .. S. H, 


The section of this road between Karad Bijapur road and Pusesa¬ 
vali is not motorable, wliile the rest is motorable throirghout the 
year and has a metalled .surface. 


This road emanates from mile No. 10.5/3 of the Poona-Bangalore 
road, i.e. about 3 miles south of Karad. It runs towards the south¬ 
west covering a distance of 1.5 miles and 2 furlongs right upto the 
border of this district to enter Sangli district. It traverses only the 
Karad taluka. 

The entire surface of the road is unmetalled. After execution of 
the proposed improvements, jt is expected to he motorable 
throughout the year.- 
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I’his road starts troin Karad on the Poona—Bangalore road at mile 
slo. 102/5 and runs towards the west. The total length of the 
oad is 16 miles and it traverses the Kiirad and Patan talukas. 


It touches the following places ; 


Kolewadi 

.. in mile 

8/6 

Kusur 

.. in mile 

9/2 

Gudhe 

.. in mile 

16 

Dhebewadi 

,. in mile 

15/5 


The surface of this road is metalled and it is an all weather 
oad. 

Starting from Daliiwadi tins road traverses in common witli the 
Carad—Pusesavali—Natepute road for about two miles. It then 
akes a turn towards the north and mns through Man and Phaltan 
;alukas upto Phaltan town. The total length of this road is 23 
niles and 3 furlongs. 

The following villages are situated by the side of this road 
Vadgaon .. in mile 4 

Pangari .. in mile 6 

Mograle .. in mile 12/3 

Bhadali .. in mile 18 

The section of 12 miles and 3 furlongs i.e. between Daliiwadi and 
dograle has a metalled surface, while the rest of the road is 
inmetalled. The section of the road falling in the Mograle Ghat is 
notorable only during the fair season. 

This road starts from Pusegaou on the Satara—Pandharpur State 
lighway at mile No. 22, and goes towards the south-east up to 
Caledlion where it terminates. The total length of the road is 
10 miles. It crosses the Karad—Pusesavali—Shingnapmr road in 
nilc 12 near Vaduj and the Tasgaon—Pingli State Highway in 
nile 17/2 near Katar Khatav. 

The surface of the road between Pusegaon and Katar Khatav is 
netalled and motorable throughout the yeai-. However, beyond 
tCatar Khatav it is unmetalled and motorable only in fair weather. 

Tliis road starts from Patan situated on the Guhagar—Chipluu— 
iiuad—Bijapur State Highway at mile No. 65 and runs in the 
iiorthem direction upto Nagthane. The total lengdi of this road, 
ncluding its section in tlie ghats, is abemt 24 miles. It touches 
/ajroshi, Tarale, Nune and Saspade on its way. It traverses the 
?atan and Satara talukas. 

This road crosses the Tarali river near Tarale village where 
i ferry servic'e is provided in the rainy season. It passes through 
ailly tracks and is not motorable throu^out the year. 
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Dhebewadi 
Boad. 


Dahiwadi— 
Mograle— 
Fhaltan Road. 
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CHAPTER 7. 

Communications. 

Roads. 

Majoi District 
Roads. 

Thaltan—Sangum— 

Saramati—Diksul 

Road, 


Old Poona— 
Satara Road. 


Other District 
Roads. 


This road starts from Phaltan and runs up to Sangavi where i 
enters Poona district at mile No. 6/2. In its south to north stretch ii 
this district it runs a distance of 6 miles and 2 furlongs. 

There is no important village or town on this road. There ar 
minor cross drainages across this road while there is a big bridg 
over the Nira river, near Sangavi. This js a R.C.C. deck slal 
submersible bridge which was completed in 1956. 

This road is being upgraded to the standard of a Major Distric 
Road. It is motorable throughout the year. 

This road starts from Satara, and runs in the northern direction ti 
enter Poona district near Nira river at mile No, 33/4. Total lengtl 
of this road in this district is 33 miles and 4 furlongs. 

In its stretch it touches Vaduth, Shivthar, Pimpode, Deur, Lonanc 
and Padegaon. It is crossed by the Mahad—Pandharpur road a 
Lonand in its mile No. 28/4, and also by the Poona—Bangalore rail 
way line near Padegaon railway station. There is a major bridge oi 
this road aeross the Nira river, the bridge being under the jurisdictior 
of the Poona Division. 

The Satara Lonand section is of water bound macadam surface 
and is motorable except during heavy monsoons. The sectior 
between Lonand and the Nira is asphalted and motorable during all 
seasons without any interruption. 

The Other District Roads ’ are of the same category as Major 
District Roads, except that they are subject to more frequent 
interruptions of traffic during the rains. They are usually 
unmetalled and have murum surface. 

The following statement gives the details regarding the Other 
District Roads in Satara district: — 



Other District Roads Maintained by District Local Board, 
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69. Khandala-Kanheri Loham Khandala .. Loham .. 8‘50 .. 8'50 Poona-Bangalore and Old Poona-Satara. 

70. Wai-Jor .. Wai .. Jor ,. 18-00 .. 18-00 Surul-Mahabaleshwar. 

71. Wai-Jambhali .. Wai .. Jambhali .. 16-00 .. 16-00 Surul-Mahabaleshwar. 
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Under the road development programme the following road works CHAPTER 7, 

were completed in this district during 1947-56 . 

---------- Commiuiications- 

Naine of tlie Road. Nature of the Work. Roads, 

(1) Mahad-Pandharpur road .. Asphalting from mile 66/7 to i^^'pive' 

^3/1- Year Hans. 

(2) Old Poona-Satara road .. Repairing. 

(3) Phaltan-Sangavi road .. Improvement, 

(4) Phaltan-Shingnapur road .. .... 

(5) Phaltan-Satara road .. Construction of the road from 

Phaltan to Adarki and join¬ 
ing to old Poona-Satara 
road. 

(6) Phaltan-Asu road .. Improvement. 

(7) Phaltan-Aimdh road .. Improvement. 

During the Second Five-Year Plan the following roads were 
undertaken 

Serial No. Name of the Work. Length 




M. F. 

T 

1 Poona-Baugalore road 





(i) Diversion at mile No. 80, and diversion 

out-side the Satara town near mile 69. 

(ii) Black topping of length between 30 and 80 

110 miles, 

(hi) Widening of length between 30 and 48 18 

miles. 

2 Surul-Mahabaleahwar-Poladpur road : 1 2 

Widening and providing foot-paths 
from mile 25/2 to 26/4. 

3 Construction of Dahiwadi-Phaltan road. .. 12 2 

4 Construction on Phaltan-Aundh road 10 

(section—Phaltan-Mol). 

5 Widening portion of the road in Kelghar 5 

Ghat on Satara-Mahabaleshwar road. 

6 Construction of Mol to Pusegaon section of 12 2 

Aundh-Phaltan road. 

7 Construction of Pusegaon to ,\undh section 11 o 

of Aundh-Phaltan road. 

8 Construction of portion of the road in 6 5 

Panchgani hills on Kudal-Panchgani 
road. 
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Serial No. 


Name of the Work. 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Construction of Malwadi to Budh road- .. 10 

Satara-Valvan road: (section Satara to 13 

Kas). 

Construction of Phaltan-Asu road. .. 16 

Widening of canal service road : (section 4 

Borgaon-Mahalung-Akluj). 
Dahiwadi-Malwadi-Rudli road : (sections 7 

I and II). 

Total .. 209 


Length 
M. F. 

2 


Work on the following bridges and causeways was also 
undertaken 

(1) Improvements to the bridge at Karad on Koyna river. 

(2) Construction of a bridge across Vasna river at Pimpode on 
old Poona-Satara rOad. 

(3) Construction of a submersible causeway at the proposed 
diversion at mile No. 12/4 of Mahnd-Pandharpur road. 

(4) Submersible bridge on Simgavi road. 

(5) High level causeway across Urmodi river near Sangaon. 

(6) Major bridge at Koiegaon on Satara-Pandharpur road. 

(7) Six major bridges on Phaltan-Aundh road. 

Municipal roads are maintained by the municipal authorities. 

There are very few cement concrete or asphalted roads. Town 
planning did not receive .sufficient attention in this district. The 
table below gives the road mileage in the municipal towns of 
Satara district. 



SlA'nSTTCS 

OF Municipal Roads. 




Name of th.v 

Munioipality 

Metalled 

length 

Unmetalled 

length 

Total 

M. 

F. 

M. F. 

M. 

F. 

1. 

Satara City 

16 

0 

12 2 

28 

2 

2. 

Wai 

5 

0 

8 3 

13 

3 

3. 

Karad 

2 

2 

12 4 

14 

6 

4. 

Mahabaleshwar .. 

42 

5 

37 2 

79 

7 

5. 

Rahimatpur 

1 

0 

7 5 

8 

5 

6. 

Satara (Suburban). 

2 

0 

1 0 

3 

0 

7. 

Panchgani 

8 

0 

2 4 

10 

4 

8. 

Mhaswad 

38 

0 


38 

0 

9. 

Phaltaii 



.4 1 

4 

1 


Total 

114 

7 

85 5 

200 

4 
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Vehicles in Municipal Towns. 

Vehicles in municipal towns are divided into Four categories 
according to the motive power used for their locomotion, viz. 
motors, cycles, tongas, and ox-drawn carts. A list of vehicles 
in the various towns is given below 


Name of the Municipal 
Town. 

Number of 
Motors. 

Cycles. 

Tongas. 

Ox-drawn 

Carts. 

1. Satara City 

36 

N. A. 

31 

N. A. 

2. Wai 

20 

321 

8 

118 

3. Karad 

32 

1,122 

55 

207 

4. Phaltan 

84 

N. A. 

N. A. 

N. A. 

5. Satara (Sub.) 

24 

N. A. 

6 

, 2 

6. Panchgani 

i8 

N. A. 

N. A. 

5 

7, Mhaswad 

9 

N. A. 

N. A. 

225 


At the time of publication of the Old Gazetteer of Satara district, 
there were sixteen main and important bridges, of which seven 
were on the Poona-llelgaum road, across the Nira, Krishna, Yenna, 
Unnodi, Tarali, Koyna and Varna rivers. At a distance of thirty miles 
from Poona near Shii-wal, the Nka was crossed on the Poona-Belgaum 
road by an .iron lattice girder bridge resting on masonry piers. 
Another equally important bridge on the .same road across the 
Krishna was at Bhiiinj. Most of the bridges e.xisting then were of 
masonry. With the passage of time they became undependable, 
while some of them broke down. Sub.set|uently, they were either 
repaired or new bridges were constracted in their j>lacc. A number 
of new bridges were constructed under the Post-War Road Deve¬ 
lopment Programme and the two Five-Year Plans. Tlie following 
table gives the present position of the major bridges in this district 
in-charge of the Buildings and Communications Depaitment. 
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Unlike the districts on the west coast, ferries in Satara district are 
not an important means of communication. The Krishna and the 
Koyna are big rivers, and ferries are required to ply on 
them. Of the twelve major ferries which ply during the rainy season, 
that is from the middle of June to the end of November, five are 
across the Krishna at Nimb-Gove, Dhamner, Nandgaon, Nandashi 
and Atake; six are across the Koyna at Bamnoli, Chafer, Mandrul, 
Yarvale, Yerad and Sangvad; and one is across a big nalla near 
Chorde. The ferry near Mandrul is available throughout the year 
while the others are seasonal. The District Local Board collects 
a cess from the owners of ferries. 

The ferries are either iron pontoons or wooden boats. They are 
generally thirty-four feet long, fourteen feet broad and three and 
a half feet deep. They are usually manned by six boatmen and 
carry per trip forty to fifty passengers. 

Railway construction was undertaken in this district in 1884 by 
the Southern Maratha Railway Company. By the beginning of 
1887 this company had completed the proposed system of railway in 
this district. In 1907 it was amalgamated with the Madras Railway 
Company to form the M- & S- M. Railway Company. In pursuance 
of the policy of State Management of Indian Railways decided by 
the Government of India, the entire system of railways worked by 
the M. & S. M. Railway Company was taken over by the Government 
of India in 1944. As a re.sult of the regrouping of the Indian Railways 
in 1952, it has been grouped under the Southern Railways. The whole 
length of the railway is meter-guage line in Satara district. 

The railway route starts from Poona, crosses the boundary of 
Poona district over the Nira, and enters Satara district at about mile 
No. 48. Throughout its length of 74 miles in this district, it passes 
through the central part of the district and traverses Phaltan, 
Khandala, Koregaon, and Karad talukas. There are fourteen stations 
on this line, viz., Lonand, Salpa, Adarki, Wathar, Palshi, Satara 
Road, Koregaon, Rahimatpur, Targaon, Masur, Shirvade, Karad, 
Shenoli and Bhavaninagar. At Salpa the railway line runs through 
the Salpa tunnel which is about 500 feet long. Due to the hilly 
terrain, the line has a ruling gradient at 1 in 100 and has sharp 
curves due to difficult geographical conditions. At Palshi the line 
enters the rich and fertile valley of the Krishna, and continues to 
run close to the Krishna, being nowhere more than four miles from 
it. 

The old Gazetteer of Satara district states “to avoid the heavy 
outlay which would have been incurred by running the line 
along the western or right side of the Krishna, which would have 
necessitated the bridging of the Krishna and almost all its chief 
tributaries the Kudali, Vena, Urmodi, Tarli, and Koyna, the Satara 
section will run along the eastern or left side of the Krishna, and 
the district headquarter station of Satara and the large town of 
Karad will consequently lie at some distance from the line.”* 

•Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency Vol. XIX, 1885, Page 207, 
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Lonand, Koregaon, Rahimatpur and Karad are the commercially 
mportant stations on this line. The Satara Road station is about 
10 miles from the town. There is a factory of Messrs. Cooper 
Engineering Works Ltd., which manufactures oil engines and 
igricultural implements. Wathar serves the tourist traffic to 
Mahabaleshwar which is about 40 miles from this station. There 
are upper class waiting rooms and facilities like vegetarian and non- 
regetarian refreshment rooms. Karad station is about three miles 
from the town. Most of the traffic to the Koyna Hydro-electric 
Project is carried through Karad railway station. 

As a part of its policy of maximum social advantage, the State 
Government decided to nationalise motor transport industry in 1947, 
and set up a statutory public corporation called the Bombay State 
Road Transport Corporation for owning and operating the 
nationalised road transport in the State. 

A short historical resume of the inception of the Corporation and 
its operations is given below. After World War I road transport 
regained its lost importance, and automobiles came in the picture. 
With the end of World War II road transport underwent progressive 
changes, and there emerged a network of motor transport. New 
roads were built, and old ones were repaired- With this progress in 
motor transport, there emerged a multijrlicity of motor owners, and 
there was an uneconomic competition. Profit maximisation being 
the chief motive of private ownership many undesirable features 
crept in motor transport, e.g., duplication of services, lack of ameni¬ 
ties for passengers, overcrowding, disregard of rules for safety of 
passengers and speed limits. Examples of injury to life and limbs 
were numerous. The relations of employees and employers were 
uncordial. 

In order to set this state of affairs right the Government decided 
to nationalise road transport industry in 1947, and the services were 
operated under authority of the Road Transport Corporation Act of 
1948. 

For administrative convenience of operating the services, the entire 
State is divided into viable units called Divisions. State Transport 
operations in Satara district are covered in the Poona, Kolhapur and 
Sholapur Divisions. The nationalisation of services in Poona 
Division was started in June 1948, and that in Kolhapur Division in 
August 1949. 

The table below indicates the various routes in operation, route 
mileage, frequency of ‘Up’ and ‘Down’ trips and the average 
number of passengers travelled per route 
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TABLE No. 4, 


State Transport Routes in Satara Distrsct as in May 1958. 





Average number 

Average 




of daily 

Number 

Serial 

Name of the Route. 

Route 

trips operated 

of persons 

No. 


Mileage 

in May 1958, 

travelled per 





day per 




Up. Down. 

trip. 

1 

2 


4 5 

6 


1 

Aundh-Vaduj 


10-3 

1 

1 

30 

2 

Dahiwadi-Mayani .. 


23-7 

1 

1 

72 

3 

Helwak-Poona 


123-6 

1 

1 

108 

4 

Karad-Chiplun 


.59-0 

1 

1 

98 

5 

Karad-Dhebewad i 


17.2 

7 

7 

36 

6 

Karad-Helwak Dam 


37-1 

3 

3 

76 

7 

Karad-Helwak Dam (via Colony) 

38-7 

1 

1 

70 

8 

Karad-Islampur 


19-2 

8 

8 

60 

9 

Karad-Kalgaon (Gudhc) 


22-0 

2 

2 

42 

10 

Karad-Kale 


7-1 

2 

2 

10 

11 

Karad-Kolewadi 


10-4 

2 

2 

12 

12 

Karad-Karad RIy. Station 


4-2 

14 

14 

58 

13 

Karad-Kolhapur 


49-5 

4 

4 

10 

14 

Karad-Malharpeth .. 


13-2 

2 

2 

28 

15 

Karad-Mayani 


44-7 

2 

2 

59 

16 

Karad-Masur 


8-0 

1 

1 

13 

17 

Karad-Ogalewadi 


5-0 

2 

2 

4 

18 

Karad-Palas 


28-5 

1 

1 

41 

19 

Karad-Pandharpur .. 


99-4 

1 

1 

200 

20 

Karad-Patan 


21-0 

5 

5 

34 

21 

Karad-Rah ima t pu r 


.30 -1 

1 

1 

45 

22 

Karad-Sanbur 


21-0 

2 

2 

49 

23 

Karad-Satara 


32-6 

8 

8 

69 

24 

Karad-Shenoli 


13-4 

1 

1 

20 

25 

Karad-Umbraj 


ID-5 

1 

1 

15 

26 

Karad-Vadui 


39-4 

1 

1 

76 

27 

Karad-Vita 


26-7 

9 

9 

46 

28 

Koregaon-Atapadi .. 


74-5 

1 

1 

151 

29 

Koregaon-Aundh 


20-0 

1 

1 

66 

30 

Koregaon-Budh 


16-0 

3 

3 

61 

31 

Koregaon-Dahiwadi 


28-0 

1 

1 

74 

32 

Koregaon-Dahiwadi (via Vaduj) 

33-7 

2 

2 

66 

33 

Koregaon-Dighanchi 


65-7 

1 

1 

120 

34 

Koregaon-Kaledhon 


45-7 

2 

2 

101 

35 

Koregaon-Khatav .. 


15-1 

1 

1 

39 

36 

Koregaon-Mayani 


38-2 

1 

1 

84 

37 

Koregaon-Nimsad .. 


40-5 

1 

1 

107 

38 

Koregaon-Rahimatpur Rly. Station 

11-1 

1 

1 

70 

39 

Koregaon-Satara 


11-3 

9 

9 

52 

40 

Koynanagar-Chiplun 


27-0 

1 

1 

47 

41 

Lonand-Bhor 


27-4 

5 

5 

77 

42 

Mahabaleshwar-Poona 


75-2 

3 

3 

108 

43 

Mahabalcshwar-Pratapgad 


10-0 

4 

4 

23 
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Serial 

No. 

Nameof the Route. Route 

Mileage. 

Average number 
of daily 
trips operated 
in May 1958 

Average 
Number 
of persons 
travelled per 
day per 
trip. 



Up. 

Down. 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 


44 ♦Mahabaleshwar-Panchgani 

12-0 

1 

1 

26 

45 ♦Mahabaleshwar-Arthur Sect 

8-0 

5 

6 

29 

46 *Bus Stand-Holiday Camp 

1-0 

1 

1 

4 

47 ♦Holiday Camp-Lake 

30 

7 

7 

31 

48 *Bus Stand-Lake 

20 

1 

1 

33 

49 Panchgani-Poona 

63-6 

2 

2 

107 

50 Phaltan-Bhor 

46-2 

1 

1 

107 

51 Rahimatpur-Aundh ., 

130 

2 

2 

71 

52 Satara-Mhaswad 

61-1 

3 

3 

132 

53 Satara-Mahabaleshwar (via Wai) 

40-0 

1 

1 

92 

54 Satara-Mahabaleshwar (via Kel- 
ghar). 

32-6 

2 

2 

83 

55 Satara-Poona Rly. Station 

69-6 

2 

2 

60 

56 Satara-Shivsyinagar 

71-2 

1 

1 

55 

57 Satara-Kolhapur 

82-4 

1 

1 

120 

58 Satara-Sangli 

78 0 

2 

2 

128 

59 Satara-Baramati 

60-6 

1 

1 

120 

60 Satara-Parali 

8-3 

4 

4 

41 

61 Satara-Dhamner 

12-0 

3 

3 

48 

62 Satara-Medha 

14-2 

4 

4 

44 

63 Satara-Humgaon 

20-4 

2 

2 

70 

64 Satara-Kelghar 

20-5 

1 

1 

78 

65 Satara-Limb 

8-7 

1 

J 

48 

66 Satara-Koynanagar 

54-0 

1 

1 

77 

67 Satara-Satara Road 

10-2 

12 

12 

42 

68 Satara-Shirwal 

37-0 

1 

1 

61 

69 Satara-Surul 

20-7 

1 

1 

62 

70 Satara-Taralc 

23-5 

1 

1 

55 

71 Sutara-Ratuagiri 

135-6 

1 

1 

87 

72 Satara-Islampur 

52-1 

1 

1 

74 

73 Wai-Bhor 

33-1 

I 

1 

71 

74 Wai-Mahad 

57-0 

2 

2 

108 

75 Wai-Satara 

21-1 

4 

4 

67 

76 Wai-Satara (via Joshi Vihir) 

24-1 

1 

1 

73 

77 Wai-Mahabaleshwar.. 

20-0 

1 

1 

55 

78 Wai-Welang 

7-7 

2 

2 

39 

79 Wai-Wathar 

19*5 

5 

5 

71 

80 Wai-Poona Railway Station 

55-6 

3 

3 

75 

81 Karad-Yelgaon 

17-0 

3 

3 

40 

82 Koyna-Navya 

6-0 

2 

2 

10 

83 Patan-Umbraj 

16-6 

2 

2 

29 

84 Tarale-Umbraj 

12-4 

3 

3 

28 

85 Karad-Sangli 

60-5 

2 

2 

97 


Cominunioatioiu;, 
Public 
Thanspohts. 
State Transport. 
Statistics of 
Routes. 


♦These routes are operated at the Mahabaleshwar bfill Station. 
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The State Transport maintains depots and garages to which ai 
attached workshops for the proper maintenance of vehicles, oilinj 
greasing, cleaning, servicing, etc. The light and heavy repairs t 
buses and trucks are carried out at the Divisional Workshops £ 
Poona and Kolhapur. Further, after the operation of every 12,00 
miles vehicles arc sent to the Divisional Workshop for the: 
inspection. In addition there are workshops at all the depots, viz 
Satara, Koregaon, Wiri, Mahabaleshwar and Karad. The followin 
statement indicates the number of vehicles attached, persons employe 
and premises of the various, depots as upto January 1959. 


Depot or Sub-Depot. 

Number of 
vehicles 
attached. 

Number of 
persons 
employed. 

Nature of premises 

Satara 


28 

144 

Permanent. 

Koregaon 

. . 

15 

75 

Do. 

Wai 

• • 

13 

65 

Do. 

Mahabaleshwar 

, . 

.. 6 

24 

Do. 

Karad 

•• 

31 

153 

Do. 


Amenities. The State Transport Corporation maintains bus stations a 
Satara, Mahabaleshwar and Karad. There are bus stands at Kore 
gaon and Wai in Poona Division, and at Karad, Koynanagar, Mayani 
Patan and Umbraj in Kolhapur Division. Waiting rooms are pro¬ 
vided for at Koregaon, Mahabaleshwar, Panchgani, Satara, Wai 
Karad, Mayani and Umbraj. The State Transport authorities have 
built sheds for the travelling public at Aundh, Khatav, Mhaswad and 
Pusegaon in Poona Division. 


The bus stands at Koregaon, Mahabaleshwar, Satara, Wai, Karad, 
Mayani and Umbraj are served with refreshment rooms; while 
drinking water arrangements are made available at Satara, Karad 
and Umbraj. There are fruit stalls at Satara and Karad, and book 
stalls at Satara, Koregaon and Karad. The bus stands at Koregaon, 
Mahabaleshwar, Satara, Wai, Karad and Umbraj are provided with 
lavatories and urinals. There are reservation offices at Satara, Wai 
and Karad. First-aid equipment is provided at all the depots. 

Special arrangements are made on special occasions like fairs, 
melas etc., and extra buses are run. In the summer extra buses are 
run to and fro Mahabaleshwar hill station. 

Fares. The schedule of fares charged by the State Transport is based on 

the stage system, 20 naije poise being the fare for a stage of 4 miles, 
and 10 naye poise for a sub-stage of two miles in the case of villages 
closely situated. The schedule of fares is uniform throughout the 
State and is not related to its earnings in any particular division- 
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The State Transport Corporation provides housing accommodation 
to the staff. Sports are encouraged and funds are sanctioned every 
year, out of which sports material is supplied to all units of the 
division, tournaments are arranged, and prizes are distributed to the 
(Winners- The employees participate in the zonal and inter-zonal 
sports. 

A dispensary is maintained at the headquarters of the division to 
provide medical aid to the workers and their families. 
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A quarterly bulletin in Marathi is published, and the issues are 
given to the employees free of charge. At the divisional ofiice in 
Poona a library is provided, while there are reading rooms furnished 
with newspapers and magazines at each depot. Retiring rooms are 
provided at Mahabaleshwar, Koregaon and Satara. Banking facili¬ 
ties with the State Transport Co-operative Bank Ltd., are made 
available. In addition to this the State Transport Kamgar Co¬ 
operative Society is established at Kaiad, 


A State Transport Workers’ Union with a membership of about 
50 per cent, of the staff is affiliated to the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress. This Union is recognised by the State Transport 
Corporation, and its representatives ha\e an access to the head of the 
division for seeking redress to their grievances. 

Bullock cart is the most important vehicle prevalent in the rural Bullock Carts. 
and urban areas of this district from the most ancient times. This 
is very convenient to the farmers to cany their goods and imple¬ 
ments. Most of the farmers own a pair of bullocks and a cart. 

A statement showing the number of bullock carts in the rural as well 
as urban areas of all the talukas in Satara district according to the 
livestock census of 1956 is given below 


Serial 

No. 

Taluka. 

Number of bullock carts in 

Rural area Urban area 

Total 

1 

Phaltan 

.. 3,424 

304 

3,728 

2 

Man 

.. 2,465 

207 

2,672 

3 

Mahabaleshwar 

52 

8 

60 

4 

Karad 

.. 5,192 

669 

5,861 

5 

Khandala 

.. 1,754 

. . 

1,754 

6 

Khatav 

.. 4,034 

243 

4,277 

7 

Satara 

516 

62 

578 

8 

Jaoli 

.. 1,186 


1,186 

9 

Koregaon 

.. 3,374 

451 

3,825 

10 

Wai 

2,261 

157 

2,418 

11 

Patan 

.. 3,184 


3,184 


Total 

.. 27,442 

2,101 

29,543 
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CHAPTER 7. Maliabalesliwur, ' queen of the western gliats is by fur tlie most 
—. pleasant health resort in this State. The healthy elimate, beautiful 
delightful walks and pieturi'sque points at Mahabaleshwar 
Tourist attract an exodus of travellers and tourists from the neighbouring 
Facititils. regions and especially from Bombay and Poona cities. Mahabalcsh- 
war is 194 miles away from Bombay, and can be reached within ten 
hours by motor and railway routes. 

There is a State Transport bus service from Poona to Maha- 
balesh\var and another one f rom Bombay to Mahabaleshwar. In 
April and May, ‘ luxiiiy buses ’ are available for tourists from 
Bombay and Poona. From Watliar railway station, on the Poona— 
Bangalore railway line, regular buses ply to Mahabaleshwar. 
Timings of the buses arc arranged so as to be convenient and suit¬ 
able to the tourists travelling by the railway. At Mahabaleshwar 
itself there is regular bus service to some of the distant points and 
places of interest. 

As regards residential facilities, there are nearly ten scores of 
bungalows, private and public, and a number of Indian and Western 
style hotels. There are three inspection bimgal' vvs and a very 
spacious Holiday Camp at Mahabaleshwar. 

Panchgani, 12 miles from Mahabaleshwar, is another favourite 
health resort and a picturesque and panoramic countryside. There 
is an inspection bungalow and a number of hotels, restaurants and 
private bungalows w'hich can be hired in the ‘ season ’. 

The Government have established a Tourist Bureau at Maha¬ 
baleshwar to provide the tourists information regarding the places of 
interest, health resorts, roads, accommodation, etc. Tire Bureau 
co-ordinates the; work of travel agencies. State Transport, hotel 
owners, house agents and lioliday camps by arranging meetings, etc. 
It maintains tourist registers and helps the local authorities in 
promoting the comforts and conveniences and minimising the 
dilliculties of the tourists. 

The Tourist Bure-au compiles, publishes and sells literature about 
tlris hill station. 

Rest Houses. For the convenience of govermneirt servants on tour, and other 
travellers there are Inspection Bungalows at Satara, Deur, Wai, 
Khandala, Pimpoda, Udatara, Mahabaleshwar, Panchgani, Medha, 
Koregaon, Aundh, Gondavlc, Mhaswad, Karad, Atit, Uinbraj, Malhar- 
pc'th, Patan and Mayaui; Travellers bungalows at Satara and 
Ambenali; and a District Bungalow at Shirwal. All the bungalows 
except that at Shirwal, which is under control of the Collector of 
Satara, are under control of the Executive Engineer of Satara 
Division. 
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Persons staying at the following bungalows are leijuircd to pay 
the charges fixed by the controlling authorities : Satara (I.B. and 
T.B.), Panchgani, Annclh, Karad, Mahabaleshwar (upper and lower), 
and Ainbenali. 

The Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department maintains a Postal 
Division at Satara. Besides the chief receiving and distributing head 
office at Satara, tbr re are a number of sub-offices, combined offices 
and branch offices. These are given in the following list. 

TABLE NO. 5. 

Posr Otriciis in each Taluka in Satara Disriucr. 

Taluka. Sub-Officc, Combined post and Branch-Offices. 

Telegraph offices. 

12 3 4 


Khandala ; 


Karad ; 


(1) Khandala 

(2) Lonand 

(3) Shirwal 


(1) Karad 

(2) Masur 
(4) Ogalewadi 
(4) Umbraj 


.. (1) Khandala 
.. (2) lA)najid 

.. (3) Shirwal 

.. (1) Kanid 
., (2) Masur 
.. (3) Ogalewadi 
.. (4) Umbraj 


(1) Ahire. 

(2) Andori. 

(3) Bavda. 

(4) Kanheri. 

(5) Khed Bk. 

(6) Morve. 

(7) Naigaon. 

(8) Yelkc. 

(9) Wathar Bk. 

(1) Atke, 

(2) Belavde Bk. 

(3) Belavde 

Haveli. 

(4) Charegaon. 

(5) Chore. 

(6) Helgaon. 

(7) Indoli. 

(8) Kale. 

(9) Kalavdc. 

(10) Kalgaon. 

(11) Karve. 

(12) Kasar Shi- 

rarabc. 

(13) Kavtlic. 

(Masur). 
04) Kival. 

(15) Kola. 

(16) Kolevadi. 

(17) Kopardc. 

Haveli, 

(18) Mbopre. 

(19) Ond. 

(20) Pa). 

(21) Potalc. 

(22) Retre. 

(23) Savade. 


CHAPTEll 7. 
ComiKiunications. 

Posts and 
Telegraphs. 
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Communications. 

Taluka. 

Sub-Offlce. 

Combined Post and 

Branch Offices. 

Posts anv 



Telegraph Offices. 


Telegraphs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Patan 


Man 


.. (1) Koyna 
(2) Patan 


.. (1) Dahiwadi .. 


.. (1) Koyna 
.. (2) Patan 


(1) Dahiwadi 


(24) Shenoii 

(25) Shere 

(26) Shiravde 

(27) Supna 

(28) Talbid 

(29) Tembva 

(30) Tarukh 

(31) Udyamnagar 

(32) Undale 

(33) Vadgaon 

(34) Vagheri 

(35) Wathar 

(36) Ving 

(37) Yelgaon 

(38) Yeravale 

(39) Yevti 

(1) Adul 

(2) Bahula 

(3) Chaphal 

(4) Dhamani 

(5) Dhebewadi 

(6) Divashi 

(7) Helwak 

(8) Janugadewadi 

(9) Kalgaon 

(Karad) 

(10) Kumbhargaon 

(11) Kuthare 

(12) Madan 

(13) Malharpeth 

(14) Mandrul 

Havel i 

(15) Mandrul Kola 

(16) Manewadi 

(17) Marali 

(18) Mhavshi 

(19) Morgiri 

(20) Natoshi 

(21) Marul Haveli 

(22) Navdi 

(23) Saikade 

(24) Sandoor 

(25) Sonavde 

(26) Tarale 

(27) Urul 

(28) Viha 

(29) Yerad 

(1) Bidal 

(2) Gondavle Bk. 
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TABLE No. 5—contd. 


Taluka. 

Sub-Office. 

Combined Post and 
Telegraph Offices. 

Branch Offices. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


(2) Mhaswad 

.. (2) Mhaswad 

(3) Gondavle Kh. 


(4) Kukudwad 

(5) Mahimangad 

(6) Malavdi 

(7) Mardi 

(8) Naravane 

(9) Palshi 

(10) Pulkoti 

(11) Ranand 

(12) Shingnapur 

(13) Varkute 

Malavdi 

(14) Vavarhire 


Khatav .. (1) Aundh .. (1) Aundh .. (1) Ambavde 

(2) Bhosare 

(2) Khatav .. (2) Khatav (3) Budh 

(4) Chitali 

(3) Pusesavali .. (3) Vaduj (5) Chorade 

(6) Daruj 

(4) Vadtu (7) Diskal 

(8) Gopuj 

(9) Jakhangaon 

(10) Kaledhon 

(11) Katar Khatav 

(12) Khatguii 

(13) Kuroli 

(14) Lalgun 

(15) Mayani 

(16) Mhasurne 

(17) Nimsod 

(18) Nidhal 

(19) Palasgaon 

(20) Pusegaon 

(21) Kuria 

(22) Rajapur 

(23) Shenavdi 

(24) Vadgaon 

(25) Vardhangad 

(26) Varud 

(27) Visapur 


Wai . • (1) Bhuinj .. (1) Wai .. (1) Asgaon 

(2) Bavdhan 

(2) Wai (3) Bopardi 

(4) Chandak 

(3) Wai City (5) Chindhwali 

(6) Degaon 

(7) Dhom 

(8) Kavathe 

Surul 


chapter 7. 
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Coininunication!>. Taluka. 

Sub-OflTice. 

Combined Post and 

Branch Offices. 

Posts and 


Telegraph Ofliccs. 


Tei.egkapus. ^ 

2 

3 

4 


Plialtan 


Jaoii 


Koregaon 


(9) Kciijal 
(to) Kikli 

(11) Ozardc 

(12) Pachwad 

(13) Pasami 

(14) Shendurjaac; 

(15) Shirgaon 

(16) Suml 

(17) Udtaia 


.. (1) Phallan 

(2) Sakharwadi 


(1) Phaltan 

(2) Sakharwadi 


(1) Adarki Bk. 

(2) Barad 

(3) Bibi 

(4) Dubhewadi 
(.5) Girvi 

(6) Gokhali 

(7) Gunavarc 

(8) Hingangaoii 

(9) Hoi 

(10) Jiiiti 

(11) Niinbhoie 

(12) Nimblak 

(13) Pimprad 

(14) Tainbva 
(Phaltan) 

(15) Taradgaon 

(16) Vakhari 

(17) Wathai- 

(18) Vedni 


.. (1) Medha .. (I) Medha 


.. (1) Koregaon .. (1) Koregaon 


(2) Rahimatpur.. 

(3) Satara Road, 

(4) Wathar 


(2) Rahimatpur 

(3) Satara Road 

(4) Wathar 


(1) Ancwadi 

(2) Baimioli 

Kasabe 

(3) flhanang 

(4) Hatgcghar 

(5) Hunigaon 

(6) Karandi 

(7) Kharshi 

(8) Kudal 

(9) Saygaon 
(10) Valuth 

(1) Arvi 

(2) Bhadale 

(3) Chimanguon 

(4) Deur. 

(5) Dhamner 

(6) Ekambe 

(7) Karajkhop 

(8) Kinhi 

(9) Kiroli 
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(10) Kumthc 
ICoTegaon 

(11) Lhasume 

(12) Nagzari 

(13) Pimpoda Blc. 

(14) Revdi 

(15) Riii 

(16) Sap 

(17) Shirdhon 

(18) Sonake 

(19) Tadavale 

(20) Targaon 

(21) Triputi 

(22) Vagholi 

(23) Wathar 
Kiroli 


Satara 

.. (1) Satara Head 

(1) Satara Head 

(1) Angapur 


Office 

office 

(2) Apshinge 


(2) Satara Camp 

(2) Satara Camp 

(3) Atit 


(3) Malharpeth 

(3) Malharpeth 

(4) Borgaon 


(5) Borgaon 
(Satara) 

(6) CJiindincr 
Vandan 

(7) Degaon 

(8) Dhawadshi 

(9) Jihe 

(10) Kanher 

(11) Kodoli 

(12) Kondvc 

(13) Kshetra 
Mahuli 

(14) Kumtiic 
Asangaon 

(15) Limb 

(16) Malgaon 

(17) Targaon 

(18) Nagthanc 

(19) Nigadi 

(20) Padali 

(21) Parali 

(22) Shendre 

(23) Wadudi 

(24) Vame 

(25) Varye 

(26) Vole 

(27) Venegaon 
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The above list shows that this district is well served by postal 
facilities. On an average almost every village having a population 
above 2,000 is provided with a branch post office. 

Besides the Satara Head Office there are telegraph facilities at 
Satara Camp, Malharpeth, Wai, Phaltan, Sakharwadi, Dahiwadi, 
Mhaswad, Mahabaleshwar, Panchgani, Koregaon, Rahimatpur, 
Satara Road, Wathar, Aundh, Khatav, Vaduj, Khandala, Lonand, 
Shirwal, Karad, Masur, Ogalewadi, Umbraj, Medha, Koyna and 
Patan. 


The following is the historical account of the development and 
working of the telephone system in Satara district. There wais 
an auto-exchange at Satara up to 1st November 1953. It was then 
changed to central battery non-multiple type, and in January 1959 
it had a capacity to handle 120 lines and 94 connections. In 1949 
the Karad exchange was a non-multiple type with a capacity to 
handle 50 lines, which was changed to a 100 line Board in 1954. It 
was then changed to central battery non-multiple type with 
a capacity to handle 200 lines and 125 connections. A Trunk Public 
Call Office was opened at Phaltan in July 1955 and it was closed 
in 1957. A local Public Call Office and an Exchange were opened 
at Phaltan in September 1957, capacity of the Exchange being 
25 lines then. This capacity was expanded to 50 with 40 connections 
from July 1958. 

The following table shows the position of the telephone system in 
Satara District as in January 1959 


Serial Name of 
No. Exchange 

Type 

Capacity 

Working 

connections 

Extensions 

Internal 

connections 

I Satara 

,. C.B.N.M. 

120 

94 

25 

S 

2 Karad 

.. C.B.N.M. 

200 

125 

14 

■ « 

3 Phaltan 

.. SAX 

50 

30 

3 

6 


There are Public Call Offices at Koregaon, Wai, Umbraj, Masur, 
and Panchgani, and Local Public Call Offices at Satara city post 
office, Satara H.O., Karad and Phaltan. 

There is a trunk alignment carrying seven main trunks and another 
carrying one main trunk. There is also an alignment carrying rail¬ 
way controls. 
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Under the Rural Broadcasting Contributory Scheme of the 
Government, radio sets are installed b)’ the Directorate of Publicity 
which also provided for the maintenance and repairs of the sets. 
A community radio set can be installed in a grampanchayat or muni¬ 
cipality by contributing a sum of Rs. 175 for a dry battery set and 
Rs. 150 for an electric set. The party concerned is also required to 
pay Rs. 60 for maintenance and servicing of the set, which is inclu¬ 
sive of expenditure over battery set and licence fee. But in the case 
of electric sets the charges for electricity are to be borne by the 
party concerned. 

The radio set remains a property of the Government, and it is 
meant exclusively to be used for tuning the programmes for villagers 
relayed from the All-India Radio. 

The following list gives taluka-wise distribution of community 
radio sets in Satara district as on 1st October, 1959 


Serial Taluka 
No, 

1 Jaoli 

2 Karad 

3 Khandala 

4 Khatav 

5 Koregaon 

6 Man 

7 Patan 

8 Phaltan 

9 Satara 

10 Wai 


Table No. 6. 


Number of 
radio sets 


Total 


15 

15 

5 
9 

13 

18 

6 
1 
9 
1 

92 
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CHAPTER 8—MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 

In this chapter are described a few miscellaneiaus occupations 
which neither come under the purview of the Factories Act nor are 
they subject to the jurisdiction of the Shops and Establishments Act- 
These occupations are typically urban in characteristics- The census 
reports enumerate them under various classes such as Industry, Trade, 
etc. The attached table broadly gives the numerical growth of these 
occupations during the last seventy years or so during which time 
a consideralrle development has taken place in their structure, compo¬ 
sition and character. A few have disajrpearcd altogether and quite 
a number has inflated their ranks. Not only the number of these 
occupations has gone up but the employment in them has also 
increased. As a matter of fact the pattern of growth in res^Aect of 
these occupations shows the even tenor of the changing habits of those 
who constitute the urbanite groups of the population. To make it 
more specific with the break-up of the joint family system and changes 
in the food habits of the jreople the number of hotels and similar esta¬ 
blishments has increased. The change in the wear apparel has resulted 
in an increase in establishments dealing in ready-made clothes. The 
availability and ushering in of the new modes of conveyances such 
as cycles, motors etc., have been resiionsible to the coming up of shops 
of cycle repairers, petty mechanics, etc. Naturally we find an e.\haus- 
tive and ever increasing number of occupations such as hotel and 
H'staurant—keeping, leather-working, cycle repairing, fruit and vege¬ 
table selling, milk and sweetmeat selling, flower selling, flour milling, 
hair-cutting, gold and silver smithy, painting, tailoring, tinsmithy, 
domestic service, laundering, etc- An attempt has been made in this 
chapter to give a broad account of certain selected occujiations such 
as those of goldsmiths, tailors, flour mills etc. Such an account helps 
to get a clear picture of the economic set-up, particularly in the 
urban area. 

A Sample Survey of the following selected occupations was 
conducted in Satara, Karad and Phallan with a view to present 
a broad iiicture of the economic conditions prevailing in these occupa¬ 
tions. About five to ten per cent, of the total establishments were 
selected for the survey. Samples were taken from different localities 
Vf 5730-35 
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and were representative of different sizes and types, A general 
questionnaire was framed and answers were collected from each of 
the selected samples. The occupations selected were ; — 

(1) Aerated water manufacturing, (2) Bakeries, (3) Keeping 
of Boarding and Lodging Houses, (4) Cap making, (5) Running 
Flour mills, (6) Gold-smithy, (7) Hair-cutting, (8) Laundering, 
(9) Motor-building and repairing, (10) Running or Managing 
Restaurants and Tea-shops, (11) Tailoring, etc. 

Many of these occupations are combinations of trade and industry. 
They are chiefly to be found in urban areas and are described in 
regard to the number, employment, earnings, equipment, wages to 
employees and raw materials used. 

The number of occupations in each ward in Phaltan town is not 
given in the chapter as the same was not available. 

The following table gives the number of persons employed in 
different occupations in the years 1911, 1921, 1931 and 19.'51, These 
figures are taken from different Census Reports. 


TABLE 1 



1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 

Manufacturing of aerated waters 

7 

7 

4 

36 

Rice pounders, buskers and plain grin- 

3 

75 

28 

121 

15 


Grain parchers 

s 

2 

Sweetmeat makers 

395 

332 

169 

6 

Hat and cap makers 

N.A. 

50 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Tailors, dress makers and embroiderers. 

1,246 

1,211 

2,141 

1,728 

Other industries pertaining to gloves, socks, 40 
belts, buttons, umbrellas etc. 

69 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Washing and cleaning 

1,770 

2,174 

1,566 

N.A. 

Barbers, hair-dressers 

1,808 

2,155 

1,807 

1,285 

Furniture industries 

39 

1 

N.A. 

11 

Workers in precious stones and metals, 
jewels. 

1,509 

1,555 

1,092 

N.A, 

Scavengers 

145 

157 

N.A. 

N.A. 

The figures for the years 1911, 1921 and 1931 pertain to the former 
Satara District which included Jaoli, Malcolmpeth, Karad, Khanapur 
Khatav, Koregaon, Man, Fatan, Satara, Tasgaon, Wai, Walwa and 
Shirala talnkas. They together with Mahabaleshwar, Phaltan, Jath and 
Miraj were grouped into two districts, namely. North Satara and 
South Satara® after 1948. 


“Tliese districts are known as Satara and Sangli (resp.) at present. 
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The information which has been collected shows that the occupa¬ 
tions which attracted increasingly large number of persons were 
learned professions like education, law and medicine, administrative 
services and occupations such as goldsmithy and jewellery, hair-cutting, 
running restaurants and tea-shops and tailoring. The total number 
of persons engaged in the district in learned professions and adminis ¬ 
trative services was about 11,000 and of those engaged in occupations 
surveyed in the two towns was about 1,350. The total employment 
in restaurants and tea-shops in the two towns was more than the 
employment in any other occupations surveyed. Wages paid to 
employees in different occupations except those in motor-repairing 
were mostly uniform. Paucity of skilled staff was one of the major 
difficulties experienced by many of these occupations. Goldsmiths 
and jewellers employed the largest capital in the occupations surveyed. 
Lack of capital was another difficulty experienced by them. Occupa¬ 
tions like running lodging and boarding houses and flour mills have 
scope for further development. Over a period of last sixty years the 
conditions of most of the occupations have improved but their earnings 
do not seem to have kept pace with the rising cost of living. In most 
of the occupations there appears to be an influx of skilled workers. In 
occupations, where execution of intricate processes is involved, the 
tendency is for the replacement of human labour by machine. This 
has affected the quality of the work done. 

There were 21 bakeries in Satara and Karad, twelve of which were 
located in Satara and nine in Karad. Most of them in Satara were 
located in Wards Nq. Ill, VII and VIII and only three were located 
in Wards No. V and VI. In Karad, six were located in Shaniwar and 
Raviwar peths and three in Somwar, Guruwar and Shukrawar peths. 
The total employment in these establishments was 52, of whom 28 
were paid employees. The total employment in them in Satara was 
19, including seven jraid employees. Five establishments, two each 
in Satara and Karad and one in Phaltan, were surveyed. 

The two establishments in Satara and one in Karad were started 
before 20 yeats. The two in Phaltan and Karad were started before 
7 years. They manufactured breads of different sizes, mnkataies, 
biscuits, cakes and butter-breads. The four establishments in Satara 
and Karad were situated in rented premises and one at Phaltan in 
owned premises. The rent of the two establishments in Satara was 
Rs. 6 and Rs- 30 respectively and of the two in Karad Rs. 30 and 
Rs. 90 per month respectively. In Satara their total expenditure on 
electricity which was used for lighting was Rs. 21 per month and in 
Karad Rs. 45 per month. In Phaltan the establishment concerned did 
not use any electricity. In Satara and Karad they paid Rs. 12 to 
Rs. 35 per year as Bhath tax. 

The equipment of bakeries consisted of an oven, tin trays, small 
iron sheets, boxes to bake breads, long iron bars, vessels, moulds, 
eup-boards and baskets for carrying loaves. The establishments in 
Satara had equipment worth Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,000 and in Karad worth 
Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 6,000. In Phaltan the surveyed establishment had 
an equipment worth Rs. 1,000. 

Vf 5730-35« 
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The total employment in those establishments was 34, of whom 
21 ^\'ere paid employees. They were paid monthly wages, which 
varied from 11s. 3() to Rs. 45 p<'r month. 

The raw materials re(|uired were wheat flf)nr, sugar and hydrogenated 
oil which were purehased from local markets. The cost of raw 
materials varied from Rs. .300 to Rs, 600 per month in case of small 
units and from Rs. 1,5(X) to Rs. 2,.500 in ease of large units. One 
establishment in Karad sjreeialisetl in manufacturing luscuits. 


These establishments employed crude methods for baking breads, 
as a result of which the margin of profit in them was not very high. 
They had almost a continuous business throughont the year. These 
Irakeries sold their jrroducts to the hottds and restaurants on ^vholesale 
basis and to the consumers on retail basis. 


Cvci.E 

Repairin’g. 


Cyele-rejiairing was one of the most important occupations employ¬ 
ing 142 persons including 31 paid employees in Satara and Karad. 
where there were 79 cycle reirairers and dealers. Most of them in 
Satara were located in Wards No. V, Vf, Vfl and VIII. Only eight 
were located in Wards No. 11 and 111. In Karad, 36 were located 
in Shaniwar and Curuwar paths and only seven in Mangalwar and 
Raviwar paths. Nine samples were clnrsen from each of the threi:! 
towns, Satara, Karad and Fhaltan. All these establishments were 
started after 1949. Their main occupation was to repair and sell 
bic)'cles and spare parts and to give bicycles on hire, 

The caj)ital investment in them in Satara varied from Rs, 700 to 
Rs. 3,000, in Karad from Rs. 4(M) to Rs. 4,000, and in Phaltan from 
Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 3,000. All proprietors raised the initial capital from 
their own resouretAS. No establishment had any debt at the time 
of survey. 


The total number of bicycles kept for hire in these shops varied 
from 4 to 50 in ^Satara, 16 to .30 in Karad and 5 to 16 in Phaltan. 
Resides bicycles, some shops kept spare-parts like tubes, tyres which 
were brought from Bombay, Delin', Sangli etc., for sale. They 
maintained all tools and e(jnipment required for repairing bicycles, 
’■fhe cost of repairing tliese articles varied from Rs. 15 to Rs. 50 pei- 
month per shop. They also paid bicycle tax varying from Rs. 6 to 
Rs. 15 ptT month for the whole unit to the respective municipalities. 

Each employee was paitl between Rs. 20 and Rs. 4.5 as wages per 
month. A mt'chanic who rejiaircd bicycles was paid Rs. 45 per month 
and other employees brdween Rs. 20 and Rs. .3.5 per month. 

Business in all establishments was brisk during the summer and 
the winter. The net income of these establishments varied from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 300 per month. Shortage of supply of bicycle tubes 
and tyres was one of th<’ difficulties experienced by these shops. 
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The total number of lodging and boarding houses in the two 
towns at the time of survey was 38 out of which 25 establishments 
served boarding facilities and the remaining served both. Fourteen 
t!stablishnients were situated in Satara and 24 in Karad. Of the total 
number of establishments in Satara, 13 were in Wards No. II, III, 
and V and one was in Ward No. VIII. In Karad, all of them were 
located in Guruwar and Shaniwar peths. The total employment in 
these establishments was 172 out of whom 75 were paid employees. 
The employment in establishments, providing lodging and boarding 
facilities u'as more tlian in those; providing boarding facilities. Two 
establishments from each town were surveyed. All were started 
after 1945. The proprietors raised initial capital from their own 
resources. 

3’lie e<piipment consisted of tables, chairs, cupboards, beds and 
utensils required for cooking and serving meals. Two shops in Satara 
had equipment worth Rs. 700 and Rs. 7,000 each, two in Karad worth 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 5,000 each and two in Phaltan worth Rs. 1,000 and 
Rs. 2,000 each. All establishmoaits surveyed were situated in rented 
premises. The rent of ('ach varied from Rs. ,30 to Rs. 125 per month. 
The boarding and lodging houses usually occupied larger premises 
for which they paid niore rent. Resides rent other charges for the 
maintenance of the establishment were municipal tax, electricity bill, 
rvatei ta.\', wages to the labour, etc. These establishments spent 
between Rs, 10 and Rs. 20 on all these items e.xcept wages to labour. 

The boarding and lodging houses supplied tea or coffee twice 
a day in addition to lunch and dinner. The total e.xpenditure on 
items of foodgrains and other articles rerjuired for cooking varied 
from Rs. 700 to Rs. 2,000 per month pt.'r establishment. The total 
employment in them was 41, out of whom 31 were paid employees. 
These employees were paid monthly wages and in addition were 
served two meals a day. A cook was paid between Rs. 30 and 
Rs. 40, a manager between Rs. 60 and Rs. 70 and other workers 
between Rs. 12 and Rs. 25 per month. 

The owners of hoarding houses earned between Rs, 100 and Rs. 200 
per month while those of boarding and lodging earned between 
Rs. 200 and Rs. 5(K). Tliese hotel keepers had formed an association 
of their own, which helped them approach the government for 
acquiring concessions for furthering their interest in the business if it 
svas found that there has been a c-onsidtJrable rise in the prices of 
all articles required for the preparation of numerous items, which 
considerably affected the margin of profits aerjuired by the hotel 
keepers. 

Cap-making svas a minor occupation in the towns, as could be 
seen from the total number of establishments which was only eiglit 
and employed hardly 20 persons. Only two establishments, one in 
Satara and the other in Karad, were surveyed. They were startt'd 
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in 1945 and 1949 respectively. The principal occupation in these 
shops was cap-making, with tailoring as a subsidiary occupation. 
The proprietors of both establishments raised the initial capital from 
their own resources. 

The capital investment in the two shops surveyed was Rs. 1,000 
and Rs. 3,000 respectively. The necessary equipment required for 
this occupation consisted of a sewing machine, needles and a few 
pieces of furniture like a cupboard, a table and a chair. The shops 
possessed equipment worth Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 respectively. 
One of them had a sewing machine and the other had two sewing 
machines. They were situated in owned premises. They used 
electricity for lighting the premises and consumed electricity worth 
Rs. 16 per month. 

Raw materials such as cotton and woollen cloth, embroidery 
canvas, card-board and thread were brought from Bombay, 
Kolhapur, and Sangli. The two establishments consumed articles 
worth Rs. 150 and Rs. .300 per month respectively. Both shops 
were managed by the owners with the help of their family members. 
The margin of profit in one shop was fairly high, while in the other, 
it was enough to maintain the establishment. 

In 1951 there were 22 professors and lecturers, 136 servants and 
3,523 teachers, including 466 women in the educational institutions. 

The total number of middle schools and high schools in the district 
in 1958 was 61, out of which 19 were middle schools. Of the 42 high 
schools in the district, 19 high schools were located in urban iireas. 
The total strength of staff in middle schools was 55 including 
3 women and in high schools 510 including 85 women. 

The total number of primary schools in the district in 1958 was 
1,124 of which 17 were run by municipal school boards, 154 by local 
bodies and private agencies, one by Government and 952 by district 
school board. Fifty-four primary schools were located in the urban 
area. Of these 17 were run by municipal school boards. 

The total employment of teachers in all primary schools was 
4,454 including 508 women. 

There were seven training colleges for primary teachers, five for 
men and two for women. Six of these colleges were run by private 
bodies and one by the Government. The total strength of staff 
employed in them was 75 including eight women. The primary 
teachers had their association which was formed in 1950 and had 
a membership of 1,213 persons in 1958. In Satara there was one 
secondary teachers’ training college. 

There was one vocational and technical school imparting both 
theoretical and practical knowledge on subjects like agriculture, 
carpentry and smithy, handloom-weaving, and conducting wireman’s 
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and electrician’s courses. The strength of staff in this school was 25, 
Persons holding diploma certificates in mechanical and electrical 
engineering were appointed as instructors. 

There were 15 other special schools and nine pre-primary schools, 
four gymnasiums and two schools for music and dancing. The 
strength of staff in these schools was 54. 

There were 57 flour mills in the two towns at the time of survey. 
Of these 30 were located in Satara and 27 in Karad. The total 
employment in these establishments was 93, of whom 32 were 
paid employees. In Satara, almost all establislnnents were equally 
distributed in all wards except Wards No. I and II which contained 
only three. Out of 27 establishments in Karad 20 were located in 
Somwar, Guruwar and Slianiwar pcths and the rest in the remaining 
peths. Flour milling was their principal occupation. One of them 
in Phaltan, besides grinding grains, was also engaged in dehusking 
rice. 

Eight establishments were surveyed in the three towns. Two in 
Satara and one in Karad worked on el<?ctric energy and the remain’ 
ing five on oil engines. Establislnnents in Satara were hereditary. 
Those in Karad were started in 1946 and 1956 and those in Phaltan 
in 1947 and 1949. Tools and equipment required by them were 
an oil engine or an electric motor, a pair of grinding stones, leather 
straps and other tools and appliances. In addition, one establish¬ 
ment in Phaltan had a set of rice hullers. Almost all these 
establishments used grinding stones brought from Gokak which cost 
them Rs. 16 to Rs. 18 per pair. The cost of equipment varied from 
Rs. 2,000 to Rs, 3,500, The oil engine or electric motor itself 
accounted for more than half of the total cost of equipment. 

The establishments which worked on oil engines consumed crude 
oil, mobile oil, and kerosene. The cost of consunqrtion of these 
articles varied from shop to shop. It was between Rs. 75 to Rs. 150 
per month. Two establishments using electricity consumed electri¬ 
city worth Rs. 100 to Rs. 125 per month. Five establishments, 
three in Satara and two in Phaltan were situated in rented premises, 
the rent of which varied, from Rs. 6 to Rs.' 15 per month. The other 
two were situated in ovvned premises. 

Most of the mills were one-man establishments. Three establish¬ 
ments from Satara and two from Karad and Phaltan were exclusively 
managed by owners with the help of their family members. The 
remaining three employed three employees, who were paid between 
Rs. 30 and Rs. 45 per month. 

The income of these establishments varied from Rs. 150 to Rs, 250 
per month. They sei-ved local customers as well as customers from 
surrounding villages of the respective towns. Inadequate supply of 
crude and mobile oil was their main diflSculty. 
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The lotal mnnber of eslahllshioents falling in this category was 
about 183 in the towns of Satara and Karat! at the time of survey. 
!n Satara, 27 cstablishmtMits were situated in Ward No, V ; 16 and 18 
in Words No. Ill and VI resjrectively and 15 in Wards No. I, II, IV. 
Out of 77 cstablislirnents in Karad, 67 were situated in Guriiwav 
and Raviwar peths anti the remaining in Somvvar and Shukrawiu 
paths. The total employment in these establishments was 301, 
of whom 34 were paid enipltiyees. Most of the shops in Satara 
were managed by owners wdth the help of their family members. 

Six establishments, two each from the three towns, Satara, Karad 
and Phaltan were surveyed. Four establishments out of six sur¬ 
veyed were hereditary and the remaining two were started in 1949 
and 1952 respectively. Manufacture and sale of gold and silver 
ornaments svas the, principal occupation in these shops and money 
lending was a subsidiary occupation whicJi provided them employ¬ 
ment throughout tlu; year. All establishments except one, in Karad 
raised the initial capital from their own resources. The one in 
Karad which had borrowed the initial capital wais found to be in¬ 
debted at the time of the survey. The total investment in them 
\'aried from Rs. 10,006 to Rs. 4,00,000. 

Tools and equipment in those shops consisted of anvils, bellows, 
hammers, pincers, pots, crucibles, moulds, nails, etc., and machines 
like press, wire and plate machines and a few pieces of furniture 
like cupboards, desks, etc. The cost of (‘f(uipment varied from shop 
to shop. It was between Rs. 600 and Rs. 15,000. 

Four establishments in Kara<l and Phaltan were situated in owned 
premises and the remaining two from Satara in rented premises. The 
rent of these two was Rs, 27 and Rs. 30 respectively. Besides rent, 
these establishments paid water and electricity charges and s\ages 
of labour. Their expenditure on all these items except wages 
varied between Rs. 20 and Rs. 40 per month. 

The total employment in these shops was 30, of whom 9 were 
paid employees. In Karad and Phaltan their wages varied from 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 45 per month, and in Satara from Rs. 23 to Rs. 40 per 
month. 

Tlic materials re<|uirccl included gold and silver and chemicals for 
purifying and polishing these metals. The amount spent in purchase 
of these incTals cannot be arrived at, as no relevant infonnation 
was supplit'd by the establishments concerned. 

The total value of stock of bullion, gold and silver ornaments varied 
from Rs. 7,000 to Rs. 15,(K)0 in Karad and Phaltan. It was nearly 
Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 8,000 in respect of the two shops survey'ed in Satara, 
Sometimes they brought rcady-)nade ornaments from Kolhapur and 
sold them in their shops. All articles were sold directly, in the local 
market. The business, xvhich was brisk during winter and sumnn’r, 
was profitable to almost all shops. 
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Orders were received directly from customers. Generally metals 
like gokl and silver were supplied by the customers themselves. Ihc 
goldsmiths carrying business on small scale could not afford to keep 
stock of these precious metals. 

A sample survey was conducted at Satara, Karad and Phaltan. Of 
the three towns Satara and Karad had 68 and 60 hair-cutting saloons 
employing 222 persons. The establishments in Satara engaged about 
128 persons ineltiding 28 paid employees and those in Karad 
employed 94 including 9 paid employees. The location of these 
establishments in Satara was as follows : Ward Nos. Ill, V, VI and 
IX contained 16, 1,1, 14 and 11 establishments respectively and the 
remaining three wards had 1.4 establishments. In Karad, 23 shops 
were located in Guruwar peth, 22 in Shaniwar, 10 in Raviwar and 
5 in Somwar, Mangalwar and Budhwar pcfhs. 

Nine establishments, three from each town were surveyed. The 
establishments in Satara were started between 1949 and 1956, those 
in Karad between 1950 and 19.56 and in Phaltan between 1944 and 
19.54. Hair-eutting was their principal occupation providing them 
with employment throughout the year. 'I'he initial capital rcajuired 
was raised from their own resources by all establishments. The 
total investment in the units in Satara varied from 11s. 500 to Rs. 1,500, 
in Karad from Rs. 200 to Rs, 1.000 and in Phaltan from Rs. 200 
to Rs. 700. 

All these establishments were situated in rented premises, tlie 
rent of which in Satara varied from Rs. 20 to Rs. -50, in Karad from 
Rs, 9 to Rs. .'30 and in Phaltan from Rs. 10 to Rs. 40. Resides rent, 
they x^nid charges for water and electricity svhich varied from Rs. 8 to 
Rs. 12 per month. A nominal licence fee of rupee one or rupees two 
was collected j'carly by the municixrality from the establishments in 
Karad. 

The equipment consisted of scissors, razors, crojrx’iiig machines, 
toilet requisites, dressing tables, mirrors and revolving chairs. Most 
of these establishments used razors and cropping machines of Indian 
make. The cost of equipment varied according to the size of the 
unit in the three towms. The biggest shop had eejuipment worth 
Rs. 700, The medium shop x>ossessed equipment worth Rs. 200 and 
a small unit worth Rs. 75. 

More than 75 per cent, of the total number of jrersons engaged in 
this occupation in the three towns were enixrloyers themselves. Many 
establishments were e.xclusively managed by the owners with the 
help of their family members. The total employment in the establish¬ 
ments surveyed was 25 of whom only 6 were paid enifdoyees. 
In Satara and Phaltan, employees were iiaid fixed wages. In Satara, 
they were paid between Rs. 70 and Rs. 90 and in Phaltan, between 
Rs. 2.5 and Rs. 40 xrer month. In Karad, they w'ere jiaid at piece 
rates i.e., their ('arnings appro.ximating to half the money accruing 
to the owners due to the work done by them. 
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The monthly net income o£ these shops varied between Rs. 70 and 
Rs. 300. 

Two different types of washermen arc found in the district—those 
having fixed establishments of their own and those having no such 
establishments. The latter type of washermen who render home 
service take away clothes from individual customers and deliver them 
back at their residences. These types of establishments are not 
governed by the Shops and Establishments Act. Tire number of 
such washermen is decreasing as they find the home service system 
uneconomical and also inconvenient. The account given here relates 
only to the former type. 

At the time of the survey, there were 47 establishments in the two 
towns, employing 94 persons, of whom only 30 were paid employees. 
Most of these establishments were managed by the owners with the 
help of family members. In Satara, all establishments except two 
were managed by the owners. Out of 28 establishments in Satara, 
six were located in ward No. Ill, fiv'e each in ward Nos. VII and VIII, 
four each in ward Nos. IV and VI, and two each in ward Nos. II 
and V. In Karad, 11 were located in Guruwar peih ; four and three 
in Shaniwar and Raviwar peths respectively and one in Mangalwar 
peth. Seven shops were surveyed in the three towns, out of which 
four were newly started and the remaining three were hereditary. 
Laundering was the principal occupation in all of them and provided 
employment throughout the year. 

A few pieces of furniture like one or two tables, a eupboard and 
an iron constituted their equipment. In Satara, two shops had two 
irons each and one shop had three irons. In Karad, two shops were 
having four irons and one iron respectively. The cost of equipment 
was round about Rs. 300. Special machines for dry cleaning were 
not used in these shops. The initial capital was raised from their 
own resources. The total investment in one of the biggest shops in 
Satara was Rs. 2,000. In the other two, it was Rs. 400 and Rs. 700 
respectively. In Phaltan and Karad, the: investment in the establish¬ 
ments varied from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,000. 


The total employment in all these concerns was 42 out of whom 12 
were paid employees. Three shops, one in Karad, the other in 
Phaltan and the third in Satara were managed by owners without 
any paid employees. Employees were paid at piece rate. They 
were paid Rs. 1-50 to Rs. 2 for washing 100 clothes. 


Washing soda, soap, lileaching powder, indigo, petrol, tinopal, 
which were purchased from local market and Bombay, were the 
materials used in wa.shing. The expenditure on these items varied 
from Rs. 60 to Rs. 400 per month according to the size of the unit. 
All these establishments were situated in rented premises. Besides 
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Jilt, they paid water charges and other taxes in Satara and Karad. 
)ne shop which used electric iron, consumed electricity worth Rs. 50 
er month. Others used electricity for lighting the premises. 

These establishments worked for 8 to 10 hours a day. Their 
usiness was brisk usually during winter and summer. Two 
stablishments, one in Satara and the other in Karad, had specialised 

I washing silk and woollen garments. The net income of these 
slops varied from Rs. 90 to Rs. 300 per month. At the three places 
lentioned above persons belonging to the rich and middle classes 
/ere regular customers of these shops. Other persons from lower 
liddle class washed their clothes at home and got them ironed in 
lundries. The business was profitable particularly for the large 
stablishments. 

The number of persons following legal profession is on an increase. 

II 1951 there were 186 lawyers and 47 clerks of lawyers in the 
listrict. In 1958 the number was 229 ineluding 218 pleaders, 

) advocates, and 2 barristers. There was no woman following this 
irofession. The number of lawyers practising at different places 
n the district was as follows Satara 84, Wai 25, Karad 53, 
Patan 10, Koregaon 22, Vaduj 8, Dahiwadi 12 and Phaltan 15. 
But unlike the medical profession the income of persons 
allowing legal profession is on the decline. The profession has 
ost its local character and a pleader is required to move about 
nany places in the district whert; his suits are pending 
.1 hearing. This has resulted in many a lawyer seeking a Govern- 
nent job. There were 14 courts of civil judges and judicial 
nagistrates and one District and Sessions Court in the district. 

A large number of persons arc engaged in several branches of 
administration which include persons working as police, village 
watchmen, olHcers of Government, municipalities and other local 
bodies, villages officials and servants etc. In 1951, the number of 
persons engaged in police, services of the State, municipal and other 
local sei-vices was as follows • 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Police 

1,451 

25 

1,476 

Service of Indian and Foreign States 

2,253 

71 

2,324 

Municipal and other local service 

622 

95 

717 

Village officials & servants and watchmen .. 

1,457 

84 

1,541 


There were very few establishments manufacturing aerated waters 
like soda and lemon. They were generally small in size engaging 
about 2 to 5 persons; a few of the larger e.stablishments, however, were 
found engaging about 8 to 10 persons. In small shops, it was found 
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CHAPTER S. that a few members ctf the iamily did actually work ii 

- the concerns. At the time of the survey, of the total number o 

Miscellaneous 2 () establishments, 16 were located in Karad and four in Satara 
Maotfactohe*" ui- employing about 44 and four jK'fsons respectively. Of these, it 
AEnATEiD WATEU. Kaiacl 13 were employees, 15 were family members and 16 employers 
in Satara all the four establishments were managed by owners them 
selves. The occupation jnovided fidl-time employment throughou 
the year but business was dull during rainy and winter seasons 
when the establishments maintained a skeleton staff. The busines; 
was brisk during summer. 

The e(|uipment consisted of soda-making machines, gas cylinders 
soda bottles, glasses, ice boxes, furniture, etc. The cost of equiirmcnl 
ranged from Rs. 1,600 to Rs. 4,000. The machines were mosth 
purchased from Rombay whcrc-as the other cciuipment was purchasec 
locally. Most of the establishments were housed in rented buildings 
The rent ranged from Rs. 15 to Rs. 50 a month according to the 
size and location of the building. Resides, the owners. paid loca) 
taxes such as renewal licence fee, water rates, electricity charges, 
etc. 

There was no clear-cut division of labour as such. Work on 
macliine and that re(|uiring physical strength W'as mostly done by 
experienced adults, whereas unskilled w'ork like bringing water, 
filling water in lx)ttlcs, cleaning bottles and glasses etc. and serving 
drinks to customers was done by other adult workers and Iroys. 

\Vagcs were paid in cash, .depending upon the skill and efficiency 
of the workers and upon the business turnover of the establishment 
concerned. A full-time adult worker was paid between Rs. 30 and 
Rs. 45 a month. In -one of the establishments surveyed at Karad, 
the worker was provided with meals and the wages paid w'ere Rs. 15 
only. The working hours were longer, sometimes extending to 
18 hours a day. 

The daily turnover ranged from Rs. 10 in slack months to Rs. 50 
in busy seasons. One of the establishments sinweyed had even 
a higher turnover amounting to Rs. 75. The production of aerated 
water bottles ranged from | 'to 3 gross bottle a day including soda, 
lemon and orange. One of the cstablisliments in Karad produced ice 
candy sticks in summer. 

Lemon, essence^ sugar, syrups, fruit juice;, colour, ice, gas (in 
cylinder), milk, etc.,- formed the material recpn'red. Most of the 
material with tlie exception of c-olour, gas, essence etc., bought 
from Bombay and Poona was all locally purchased. The cost of the 
material ranged from Rs. 4 to Rs. 30 per day on an average for the 
whole year. The products were sold to hotels and restaurants more 
or less on a wholesale basis and to caistomers visiting the cold-drink 
shops. Some of the establishments also catered for customers at 
public places by engaging servants to sell their products. 
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The eapilal invested in these shops varied between Rs. 1,000 for 
mall units to Rs. 4,000 in ease of bigger units. In most cases 
apital was borrowed, the banks acting as the immediate source, 
he rate of interest varied between six per cent, to nine per cent, 
ilic earnings of the establishments showed a wide divergence 
lepending upon the size of the unit. In case of small shops the 
arnings varied between Rs. 50 and Rs. 90 a month, those of medium 
ize varied between Rs. 80 and Rs. 150 a month an<l those of large 
ize varied between Rs. 180 and Rs. 300 a month. The earnings 
ncluded labour cliarges of family members working in the 
oncerns. 

There appears to be a considerable increase in the number of persons 
ollowing the medical profession. In 1951, there were 226 registered 
nedical practitioners, 122 vokhjiis and hakitns,’18 mid wives, 141 nurses, 
our vaccinators, 101 compounders, 298 employees in hospitals and 
iiealth services, six dentists and 18 veterinary surgeons in the district. 
The earnings in the medical professlfvn indicate a substantial rise. 
Most of the doctors possessed the latest medical equipment enabling 
ihem to perform minor surgical operations. Of recent, there have 
)een more consultants specializing in different branches of anatomy 
in Satara and Karad. However, the proportion of doctors to the entire 
population of the district is very low and more so, the proportion of 
doctors to rural population. 

The total number of establishments catering milk and milk products 
in the two towns was IS, out of which seven were in Satara and 11 
in Kaiad. The total employment in them was 3.5 persons, out of whom 
13 were jraid employees. Most of the establishments in Satara were 
situated in Ward Nos. I, II, III and IV and, in Karad, Somwar and 
Guruwar paths. Three cjstahlishments, one from Satara and two from 
Karad, were surveyed. The one in Satara was started in 1950 and 
two others in Karad in 1952 and 1954, resi>ectively. Dairying was 
the principal occupation which jnovided them employment through¬ 
out the year. The proprietors raised initial capital from their own 
resources. The total investment in these shops varied from Rs. 1,000 
to Rs, 3,000. These establishments had no milch animals of their own 
but they collected milk from nearby villages through their agents 
or employees. 

Their equipment consisted of cream separator, butter churning 
machine, hand machine, few utensils for storing milk, and tables, 
cupboards, etc. Two shops in Karad had equipment worth Rs. 1,000 
and Rs. 1,800 respectively and the one in Satara had ecpiipment 
worth Rs. 600. 

The three establishments were situated in rented premises. The 
rent was Rs, 25, Rs. 26 and Rs, 40 resix-ctively. 
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Tlieir total expenditure on items like electricity, water tax, municipal 
licence fee, etc., was Rs. 30, Rs. 40 and Rs, 46 per month respectively. 
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The total employment in these shops was 11 workers out of whoi 
eight were paid employees who were x>aid between Rs. 15 and Rs. 4 
each per month. These shops collected milk from nearby villages i 
50 nP. per seer and sold it at 62 nP. per seer. The otlier product 
of rnilk were butter, ghee and chakka which were sent to Poom 
Sangli, etc. 

At the time of survey tlicre were 40 establishments, 15 in Satar 
and 25 in Karad, which were engaged in motor body building. Th 
total employment in them was 82 including 30 paid employee; 
Almost all the establishments in Satara were situated in Ward No. '' 
and only two ,in Ward Nos. VII and VIII- In Karad, all were locate; 
in Budhwar and Shaniwar peths. Seven shops were chosen for th 
survey. Of these four were started by about 1930 and three afte 
1952. Motor body building and repairing was their main occupatioi 
which provided them emirloyment throughout the year. Six owner 
raised initial capital from their own resources. The remaining om 
in Satara had still an outstanding debt of Rs. 5,000. The total invest 
mcnt in each of these shops varied from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 20,000. 

The equipment consisted of lathes, battery charging plant, electrii 
drill, welding machine tools, jacks, press screws and testing anc 
measuring instruments. The cost of equipment varied from Rs. 1,00( 
to Rs. 6,000 per shop in the three towns. 

All establishments surveyed were situated in rented premises. Tin 
rent of each varied from Rs. 15 to Rs. 50 per month. They paic 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 15 per mouth as electric charges. No municipal tax wa; 
paid by any establishment in the three towns. 

The materials required for repairing work included spare parts, 
welding wires, screws, bolts, kerosene oil, lubricating oil and 
iretroleum. Spare parts, screws, bolts and welding wires were 
brought from Poona, Sangli, etc. Each spent between Rs. 40 and 
Rs. 80 per month on these items. 

As the repairing work demanded skill and experience, mostly 
mechanics were employed and they were paid good wages. In each 
establishment, there was one expert mechanic. The other workers 
worked under his siqreryision- In four shops the proprietors worked 
as experts. The total employment in the shops surveyed was 34, out 
of whom 21 were paid employees. Skilled workers were paid Rs. 5 
and unskilled workers rupee one per day. 

They repaired motor vehicles and oil engines, when their services 
were requisitioned by the customers for that purpose. Orders were 
placed by customers directly with the establishments. Some establish¬ 
ments assembled spare parts of engines. The margin of profit in 
these shops was just enough to provide for their maintenance. 

Over a period of last 20 years, the worst sufferers are the persons 
following religion as their profession. Not only there has been 
a considerable diminution in their number, but their incomes also 
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have registered a steep fall- The fall in the number is usually ascribed 
to two reasons. Firstly, a.s the profession has lost it popularity, there 
are very few new entrants in it and secondly, the younger generation 
is more jirone to take a job rather than follow in the footsteps of their 
forefathers. It is only in the rural areas where people are god-fearing 
that the profession thrives. 

Restaurant keeping forms one of the most important occupations in 
the district as it provides employment opportunities to various persons. 
The total number of restaurants and tea shops in the two towns was 
168 (60 in Satara and 108 in Karad). They employed 364 persons 
out of whom 216 were paid employees. 


Most of the establishments in Satara were situated in Ward Nos. Ill, 
V, VI, VII and VIII and in Karad in Guniwar, Shukrawar and Raviwar 
peths. In Satara, the total employment in these shops was 238 includ¬ 
ing 144 paid employees, in Karad it was 126 including 72 paid 
employees. 

Eight establishments, three each in Satara and Karad and two in 
Phaltan were surveyed. Two establishments in Satara were started 
in 1950 and 1954, those in Karad by about 1951 and in Phaltan in 
1940 and 1954. The principal occupation of these shops was catering 
tea and snacks, which provided them employment throughout the 
year. They raised their initial capital from their own resources. 

The restaurants had to spend a considerable amount on purchasing 
equipment which consisted of cooking utensils, vessels, glass-ware, 
crockery, cupboards, chairs, tables, ice-cream pots, cash boxes etc. 
Two establishments in Karad and one in Satara had radio sets and 
electric fans. One in Karad had a telephone. The cost of equipment 
ranged from Rs. 500 to Rs. 7,000. 

All establishments in the sample except one in Satara were situated 
in rented premises. Rent of each varied from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 per 
month. Besides rent, they had to incur expenses on water, electricity, 
municipal licence fee etc. The total expenditure on all these items 
irer establishment varied from Rs. 15 to Rs. 60 per month in the 
three towns. 

The materials required for preparing tea and eatables included 
sugar, milk, tea, rice, wheat, edible oil, ghee, spices, vegetables, gram 
flour etc. They were purchased from local mai'ket. The amount 
spent every month on all these items varied between Rs. 300 and 
Rs. 1,000 per month in the three towns. 

The total employment in these shops was 65, out of whom 45 were 
paid employees. In Karad, these persons were employed on daily 
wages which varied from .50 nP. to Re. T50 per day. In Satara and 
Phaltan they were employed on monthly wages which varied from 
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lls. 15 to R.s. 45. Resides Wildes, t^aeli employee was served witli 
food twice a day. The total hours of work in the establi.sli merits wen 
S to 9 per day. 


These establishments sold hot drinks like tea, coffee, cold drinks 
like soda, lemon etc., and snacks like hhaji, part, shav, chimiki, 
papatU, hatalawada and sweets like ladu, pedha, barfi, guild) jamb 
<!tc. The monthly cash collection of these establishments varied 
from season to season. In the brisk season, which was usually winter 
and Slimmer, it amounteil to Its. 120 to Rs. 2,000 per month and 
in the slack season from Rs. .50 to Rs. 300 per month. These 
establishments in Karad and Satara had a hotel keepers’ association. 

There were three silk mills, two in Karad and one in Satara, employ- 
ing about .30 persons. Information about two mills in Karad v\’as 
obtained. One of them was startl'd in 1929 and the other in 
1934-35. 


The main work done in the establi.shinent was tsvisting, winding 
and doubling and reeling artificial silk imported from Italy, Japan, 
Switzerland and Germany. There were 2,800 spindles in one mill 
and 1,.300 in the other. The total investment in both was Rs. 4 
lakhs, out of which about a lakh of rupees were borrowed from the 
local bank. About 15 workers wen' emirloyed in one mill. The total 
employment in the other was not available. Wages paid to each 
labourer varied betwe-en Rs. 20 and Rs. 60 per month. 

The products were directly sent to Satara, Poona, Sholapur, 
Khandesh, Rijapur and Hyderabad, These mills did not get regular 
quota of artificial silk. 

Tailoring was one of the biggest occupations in the three towns. 
At the time of survi'y, tiiei'c were 2.37 establishments which cnqiloy'ed 
405 persons in Satara and Karad. Of the 237 estalrlishments 134 
were in Satara and 103 in Karad. In Satara, 57 establishments were 
located in Ward No. Ill; 25 in Ward No. V; 16 in Ward No. VIII; II 
in Ward No. VI ; eight in Ward No. IV; and seven each in Ward 
Nos. II and VII. Of the total number of tailoring establishments in 
Karad, 47 were located in Guruwar path ; 23 and 21 in Raviwar and 
Shaniwar peths ; 6 in Somwar peth and 6 each in Mangalwar and 
Shukrawar peths. The total employment in 134 establishments in 
Satara was 197 of whom 45 were ])aid i-mployees and the ri'inaining 
were owners and their family members. The occupation provided 
full time employment. 

Three shops from each of the three towns viz., Satara, Karad and 
Phaltan were selected for the sample survey These shops were started 
between 1937 and 1949. Tailoring was their principal occupation. 
Almost all establishments had raised the initial capital from their 
own resources. 
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Sewing machines, scissors, irons etc. were the main tools and CHAPTER 8, 
equipment used. Most of these establishments used second-hand “■ 
machines. The small sized units worked with one machine. The OccupaHonT 
medium sized with two to three machines. The biggest units had Tailohinc. 

5 to 6 machines each. The cost of machine varied from Rs. 150 
to Rs. 400. New sewing machines were usually purchased from local 
agents of the manufacturing firm and second-hand from local markets 
In addition, they had a few pieces of furniture like show cases, 
cupboards, tables, chairs etc. The total value of equipment in each 
shop varied from Rs. 400 to Rs. 1,500. These shops were situated in 
rented premises; the rent varied from Rs. 10 to Rs. 35 per 
month. The smallest unit paid Rs. 10 per iponth, and the 
biggest Rs. 35 per month as rent. All the nine units surveyed in 
the sample used electricity for lighting. Electricity charges varied 
between Rs. 5 and Rs. 10 per month. 

These shops spent Rs. 15 to Rs. 60 per month, on items like 
thread, buttons and cocoanut oil, which were purchased from local 
markets. Tlie total number of persons employed in all these shops 
was 28 out of whom 15 were paid employees. Three shops at Satara, 

Karad and Phaltan were exclusively managed by the owners with 
the help of tlieir family members. Employees were paid at piece 
rate. Almost all shops paid them at a rate of half the amount 
charged to the customer for the work done. The principle of 
division of labour was found to be followed in these shops. The 
work of taking measurements and cutting the cloth accordingly was 
done generally by the owner himself. Stitching was done by’ skilled 
employees and other work like stitching buttons or preparing button 
holes was done by the members of employers’ families or was 
entrusted to casual unskilled labour. 

These shops stitched shirts, trousers, coats, half-pants, pyjamas, 
and ladies’ apparel. Two shops at Satara and the other at Karad 
specialised in stitching woollen clothes. The net income of these 
shops varied from Rs, 75 to Rs. 300 per month. Their business was 
slack in rainy season. Paucity of capital was the main difficulty 
experienced by them. 
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CHAPTER 9-ECONOMIC TRENDS. 

Section I— Economic Prospects. 

In the preceding chapters the economic conditions of the 
DISTRICT WERE DISCUSSED IN DETAIL. HowevcT in this dynamic world 
a discussion, however elaborate and detailed it might be, of the 
economy of the district would be insufficient unless a review is taken 
of its economic potentialities and possibilities of their exploitation. 
At die same time it will be interesting to know the result of the 
active utilisation of the existing resources which is best reflected in 
the standard of life that the people enjoy. With this in view, in this 
chapter, are discussed firstly the economic potentials of the district 
and secondly the broad tendencies in the income and expenditure 
patterns of the various classes of the people in the community’. 

The pace and course of economic development of a district are 
largely conditioned by natural resources and human efforts. Avail¬ 
ability of natural resources such as fertile agricultural land, abundant 
water-supply, rich and dense forests and mineral deposits of high 
quality are pre-requisites to development. However, external factors 
like provision of adequate and timely finance, location of factories, 
development of a well-knit system of transport, expansion of markets, 
urbanisation and adoption of improved techniques of production have 
vital bearing on the growth of the economy. This implies optimum 
use of the factors of production in the most profitable channels so as 
to ensure remunerative exploitation of the natural resources with 
which the district might be endowed. 

By its very nature, planning has to be national in character. The 
idea of an independent and a separate plan for a region is inconceiv¬ 
able. District is too small a unit to have Ji distinct place in a planned 
development unless it is very specially endowed with natural advan¬ 
tages. A region in the wake of its development is expected to 
contribute its utmost to the national development. Even then, sound 
economic planning aims at balancing three aspects; temporal, 
sectoral and spatial or regional- In a democracy maintenance of 
regional balance is very important. Planning involves allocation of 
resources on the basis of typical regional demands and adoption of 
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measures intended to exploit to the maximum the economic potentia¬ 
lities of the district and to confer benefits in the form of better living 
conditions and increased avenues of employment upon the inhabi¬ 
tants of the area. Hence a district economy assumes peculiar signi¬ 
ficance in national planning. 

The preceding chapters dealt with the progress recorded by various 
aspects of the economy of the district during the last few decades 
and their present position. It is intended to take here a bird’s eye 
view of the resources of the district and to visualize how best they 
could be harnessed so as to meet the gradually increasing regional 
and national demands upon its economy, in view of the nation’s 
planned development. 

Agriculture is the main pursuit of the people in the district. The 
important food-crops of the district are jowar, bajra, paddy, green 
gram and wheat. The district also' produces on a large scale sugar¬ 
cane, potatoes, onions and cotton. The First and the Second Five- 
Year Plans aimed at augmenting the yield of crops by resorting to 
the use of better seeds, improved methods of cultivation, chemical 
fertilisers, better manuring, etc. The programme of State aid to 
agriculture enables the agriculturists to meet their short-term and 
long-term credit requirements and so has a favourable effect on 
agricultural produce. The Second Five-Year Plan laid greater 
emphasis on the spread of agricultural education and facilities for 
training and demonstration. Seed multiplication scheme was being 
vigorously implemented and improved seeds were supplied to 41,510 
acres till 1957-58. Use of improved seeds is estimated to raise the 
yield at least by ten per cent. 

An area of 3,800 acres was under cotton in 1956-57. Cultivation 
of cotton is concentrated in PJialtan taluka. An improved variety 
170 Co2 is introduced in the district since it fetches better price in 
the market. The Second Five-Year Plan aimed at bringing 6,700 
acres under cultivation of cotton. Farmers are being encouraged to 
use chemical fertilisers, to adopt latest techniques of production and 
to use improved implements and machinery so as to bring about 
an increase in yield- Demonstration centres are set up for this 
purpose. Chemical fertilisers are distributed among the cultivators 
through selected agencies such as traders and co-operative societies. 
Municipalities and village panchayats are encouraged to prepare 
compost manure on an increasing scale. Japanese Method of Paddy 
Cultivation introduced in 1952-53 is gaining ground and is becoming 
popular in Jaoli, Patan, Satara and Wai talukas and Mahabaleshwar 
peta. In 1957-58 an area of 7,295 acres was under the Japanese 
Method of Paddy Cultivation. The district stands next to Jalgaon in 
respect of production of groundnut. 

The agricultural produce can be augmented through intensive or 
extensive cultivation. Of the total geographical area of 26,05,600 
acres, only 18,800 acres constituted culturable waste. However, it 
(s possible to bring mal-rans in Satara, Karad and Phaltan talukas 
under cultivation and terrace a few acres of land in the west in Patan, 
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Jaoli and Mahabaleshwar talukas. Terracing is an item of soil con¬ 
servation which is recently assuming importance especially as 
a measure of land improvement and soil conservation in areas with 
heavy rainfall. In other words there is also some scope for extensive 
cultivation. There is an increasing tendency visible among the 
farmers to bring larger area under cash crops inasmuch as they fetch 
higher incomes. Though this is beneficial to the farmers concerned, 
it results in reduction in area under food-crops. It is in this context 
that extensive cultivation will counteract the tendency of transfer of 
lands from food-crops to cash-crops and will help boost the agricul¬ 
tural produce. 
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The development of agriculture calls for a programme of land Land Reforms, 
reforms. Farmers in the district suffer from evils of division and 
fragmentation of land, though it will have to be admitted that the 
extent of division and fragmentation of land in Satara district is not 
so wide and extensive as to cause serious concern- The programme 
of land reforms aims at prevention of fragmentation and consolidation 
of holdings so as to ensure the most economic cultivation. The State 
has adopted suitable legislation to make tillers the owners of the 
soil and to mitigate the evils of sub-division and fragmentation. It 
will be pertinent to point out here that programme of land reforms 
in India would be incomplete unless it goes hand in hand with the 
scheme of integrated rural credit. In fact, provision of adequate and 
timely finance to meet the long-term and short-term credit needs of 
agriculturists, forms the corner-stone of any plan for agrarian deve¬ 
lopment and rural reconstruction. Land reforms and integrated 
credit scheme combined with the efforts to encourage and foster 
co-operation among the cultivators would go a long way in develop¬ 
ing agriculture in particular and in improving the standard of living 
of farmers in general. 


The importance of live-stock in the rural economy of the district 
cannot be over-emphasised. Improvement of live-stock and develop¬ 
ment of poultry farming are important subsidiary occupations of the 
farmer which he can ill-afford to neglect. Khillar bull, a light draught 
animal is the pride of the district. There was an area of 63,600 acres 
of permanent pasture land in the district in 1956-57. These have to 
be preserved and developed for grazing. Besides, grazing lands 
situated on the banks of Krishna, Koyna and Vena rivers afford good 
prospects for the development of live-stock and dairy occupations. 
Numerous schemes pertaining to improvement of live-stock, deve¬ 
lopment of cattle and upgrading of poultry are already in operation 
and their benefits would be eventually visible. There is a proposal 
for setting up a poultry farm in the district. No special efforts have, 
however, been made to organise dairy industry in the district. In 
view of diversified encouragement given by the State in the form 
of manifold schemes referred to above and maintenance and provi¬ 
sion of veterinary and animal husbandry facilities, it is expected that 
the district will achieve considerable progress in the field of live¬ 
stock development. It is encouraging to note that rural folk are 
taking increasing interest in live-stock improvement and are therefore 
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extending their co-operation in the successful execution of the schemes 
sponsored in the district. 

The district with a population of 12 lakhs is definitely having 
a rural bias as reflected in the number of ruralites, viz. 10,14,970. An 
improvement in the standard of living of the people through increase 
in incomes demands that pressure of population on land be reduced 
and that surplus labour be provided with gainful employment in 
other suitable avenues- This would mean a proper redistribution of 
population as between urban and rural areas and an even distribution 
of labour force between agricultural and non-agricultural occupations. 
Taking into consideration the place of cash crops in the economy, 
viz., groundnuts, oilseeds, sugarcane, etc., the prospects for the indi¬ 
genous development of these industries are definitely on the up-grade. 
Moreover, electricity generated after the completion of the Koyna 
project is expected to transform the district industrially. Large 
industries essentially requiring power will be developed in the region 
and will be fed on the raw materials imported from other districts 
e.g. iron and steel, textiles, etc. There are no essential mineral 
deposits in the district which could afford prospects for setting up of 
new engineering industries. There is, however, some scope for expan¬ 
sion of processing industries like oil-crushing mills and ginning and 
pressing factories. 

Agriculture provides ample scope for improvement through inten¬ 
sive cultivation. After the completion of Koyna project, irrigation 
facilities will be stepped up. With the availability of power, watei 
suction pumps will be used for irrigating the fields with well-water, 
This will result in increasing area irrigated and area cropped twice 
or more. It may be possible to take even three crops a year in some 
areas. This, combined with the use of large quantities of green and 
chemical fertilizers, improved and disease-resistant strains evolved 
at research stations, insecticides and pesticides, advanced and scienti¬ 
fic techniques of cultivation will go a long way in transforming agri¬ 
culture into a remunerative occupation. 

Forests in the district constitute a valuable asset. While there 
is clamouring for afforestation in the district, wanton destruction oi 
forests on a large scale is, strangely enough, taking place in Khandala 
and Mahabaleshwar .mahals. This deprives the region of the rich 
forest produce and causes reduction in rainfall. This calls for two¬ 
fold action. On the one hand, wanton destruction of forests must 
be stopped, while on the other, afforestation on a large and varied 
scale must be officially undertaken in newly reclaimed areas unsuitable 
for cultivation. There is a retanning and finishing centre at Satara 
established in 1951. It is only of its kind in the State. In view oi 
possible development of live-stock and the availability of necessary 
raw materials from the foresfs situated in western part of the district 
this industry can be encouraged and developed. Charcoal manufac¬ 
turing and bee-keeping are two major forest industries which deserve 
encouragement and assistance. Charcoal manufacturing is carried 
on by societies which produce about 200 tons of charcoal. They 
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also undertake collection of hirda and shikekai. Two units ai’e 
engaged in bee-keeping at Mahabaleshwar of which one is run by 
the Government. Annually over 45,000 lbs, of honey belonging to 15 
different varieties and valued at Rs. 57,000 or more is marketed at 
centres like Bombay and Poona. It is possible to encourage and 
organise these two industries on mote sound and profitable lines. 

In the modern era of planning no district economy can afford to 
remain purely agricultural and must develop an industrial bias- In 
the absence of possibilities of engineering and other large industries 
coming up in the district, greater emphasis has to be placed on the 
development of important small-scale and cottage industries like 
cotton and wool-weaving, carpentry, black smithy, copper smithy and 
gold smithy, pottery, rope-making, gui-making, etc. The technical 
school and poly-technique institution set up recently at Satara and 
Karad respectively will play a significant role in providing necessary 
technical training to the younger generation and in fostering indus¬ 
trial psychology so essential for industrial development. Develop¬ 
ment of small-scale industries will provide occupation and a source 
of earning to the artisans whereas cottage industries will provide 
subsidiary occupation to farmers and will supplement their incomes. 
This implies extending technical and financial assistance on a large 
scale for successful implementation of the scheme. 

The prospects of agricultural development are very closely asso¬ 
ciated with those of trade, finance, transport and communications. 
In order that a farmer should derive maximum rewards for his toils, 
it is essential that his produce should be marketed to his advantage. 
This involves, reducing to the minimum the role of village traders 
and middlemen, provision of ware housing and storage facilities, 
supplying of adequate credit so as to increase the waiting capacity 
of the cultivators, aU of which will enable the cultivators to sell 
their produce at a fair price and will put an end to their exploitation. 
Efforts in this direction are already under way. Regulated markets 
are established at Karad, Koregaon, Phaltan and Satara and sub- 
market yards at Kole, Masur, Umbraj, Malharpeth, Rahimatpur, 
Lonand and Surur. Important commodities such as groundnut, 
turmeric, gul, tur, mug, chillies, jowar, bajra, onions, gram, coriander, 
chavU, safflower, wheat, beans, matki, hulga, seasamum and castor- 
seed had been regulated by 1956-57 at these markets. Besides, co¬ 
operative purchase and sales societies have been functioning at 
Karad, Koregaon, Phaltan, Wai, Jaoli and Satara talukas- This will 
put a check on illicit trading and other malpractices, will avert a loss 
of revenue to local authorities and will ensure regular supply, steady 
price and proper distribution of available stock. 

Rapid development in the road transi>ort system is observed in 
the district. In the matter of development of road transport, this 
district stands only next to Poona in the whole of the State. As for 
rail transport, there is a single line metre gauge railway track of the 
Southern Railway passing through the district- Conversion of this 
single line track into a double line broad-gauge track would accele¬ 
rate the movement of passengers and goods and will give an impetus 
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EcononiTTTrends economy. It will also enable the cultivator to sell his 

Econojhc *' dearest market. It is also possible to open up branch 

P^sPECTs. communications lines emanating from railway stations such as Satara 
Finance. Road or Karad and joining them with important trade centres lying 
outside the district such as Chiplun or Shirwal. All this would 
mean substantial expenditure and schemes like the development of 
railways which require large capital outlay can be implemented only 
when they form part of a nation-wide plan and adequate provision 
for the requisite finances is made by the State and Union Govern¬ 
ments. 

Even to-day the financial agencies as represented by post-offices 
or joint stock banks have reached only a fraction of the total popula¬ 
tion with the result that the resources either lie idle or are im¬ 
properly invested. As a remedial measure, savings drive will have 
to be undertaken vigorously. Besides, postal savings and banking 
facilities must be extended so as to encompass even the rural parts 
in an effort to mop up the greater part of the community’s savings 
and to make them available to the society as a whole for their 
economic and general well-being. This will help channelise what¬ 
ever savings could be tapped into most productive investment. 

SEcnoNT II — Standard of Life. 

Standard of ATTEMPT TO STUDY THE STANDARD OF LiFE OF THE PEOPLE 

Life. of a particular place or region necessitates the consideration of its 
physical aspects over and above its socio-economic factors. 

The population of the district in 1951 was 11,75,309 of which 
5,72,697 were males and 6,02,342 females. The occupational distri¬ 
bution of the population was as follows 

Persotis depending on agriculture .. .. 9,07,165 

Persons depending on production other than 
agriculture .. .. 1,04,422 

Persons depending on commerce .. .. 42,923 

Persons depending on transport .. .. 7,277 

Persons depending on miscellaneous occupations .. 1,13,522 


Urban Areas. 


The following pages give a brief description of the standard of 
living of the people in both the urban and the rural areas of the 
district, for which a sample survey on a small scale was conducted 
in Satara, Karad and Phaltan regions of the districts. 

The urban families were classified into the following three groups 
on the basis of their actual income 

High Income Group .. with income of Rs. 250 and 

above per month. 

Middle Income Group .. with income ranging between 

Rs. 101 and Rs. 249 per 
month. 

Low Income Group .. with income of Rs. 100 and 

below per month. 
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For classifying a family in one of the income-groups, the total 
amily income is related in the following way. The standard size 
f a family js taken to be four full units. A person below the age 
if 12 years constitutes half a unit and a person above that age 
ignifies one full unit. If the size of the family to be classified is 
)igger than the standard one, the total income is adjusted down- 
vards by relating it to a family of a standard size, for example, for 
L family consisting of 6 units and having a total monthly income 
)f Rs. 120, the computed total income will be 4 X 120 = Rs. 80 

6 

Hence the family will be classified as if the total family income was 
Rs. 80. 

The computed monthly income of this group comes to Rs. 250. 
The group consists of persons who follow such professions as educa¬ 
tion, engineering, medicine, law, goldsmithy, lodging and boarding, 
etc. Included in this group are also Class I and Class II Government 
Officers. Twenty-five families of this category from Satara, Karad 
and Phaltan were investigated for the purposes of this survey. 

Generally every family possessed nearly 7'43 acres of land worth 
Rs. 7,130 of which only a small portion was mortgaged to the tune 
of Rs. 217-39. Most of the families in this group had their own 
houses and the average value of the house did not exceed Rs. 2,500. 
Only four families possessed cattle such as cows, buffaloes, etc. 

Generally a family had only one earning member who was the 
head of the household. The percentage of female earners was 
almost negligible. The total income of a family on an average came 
to Rs. 376-48 per month, while the expenditure of each family was 
Rs. 263-78. The surplus was invested in banks, post-office, insurance, 
etc. The extent of indebtedness in this group was very negligible 
and of the families investigated only one was found to have incurred 
debt to the tune of Rs. 1,500. 

Commensurate with its higher standard the level of education of 
this group was quite high, while the percentage of illiteracy was as 
low as 7-55. Nearly 20-75 per cent of the population belonging to 
this category had taken college education, 29-25 per cent, had 
reached the stage of secondary education and the percentage of 
people taking primary education came to 42-45. Expenditure on 
education was found to be Rs. 442-42 per family per year. The size 
of the family was quite small, each family having on an average 
2-91 adults and 1-73 minors or children. 

The average yearly expenditure of a family was Rs. 2,70,926, while 
its income was Rs. 2,800-50 of which Rs. 971-46 were spent on 
articles of food. The next important item of expenditure was cloth¬ 
ing which accounted for Rs. 107-73 per year. The other important 
items of expenditure "were housing, medicine, fuel (and lighting, 
servants and miscellaneous. Yearly expenditure on them came to 
Rs. 209-23, Rs. 100-30, Rs. 107-73, Rs. 115-73 and Rs. 442-42 respec¬ 
tively. Expenditure on entertainment was Rs. 33 per year. 
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The bedding of the family consisted of a few mattresses an 
chaddars, while the household utensils consisted mostly of brasi 
These families also had some stainless steel vessels and utensils. 

As the economic conditions of these families were somewhat satis 
factory there was little need for them to borrow for the purpose 
of their maintenance. Loans were raised mostly for production oi 
agricultural lands as well as for business. Of 28 families iiivestigatec 
from this group about 8 had contracted debts amounting to Rs. 26,850 
The amount of loans taken by individual families varied betweei 
Rs. 250 and Rs. 5,000. In most of the cases the source of loan wa. 
banks and co-operative societies while their duration was one yea; 
and the rate of interest varied between 7 per cent, and 9 per cent. 

The families with an average income of between Rs. 100 anc 
Rs. 249 per month belong to this group. The family budgets ol 
forty-eight families from this group were examined. Each famil) 
constituted on an average five members of whom 2-97 were adults 
and 2-06 minors or children. The number of male earners pei 
family was 1-21 and that of female earners only 0*04. The average 
monthly income from the principal and allied sources was Rs. 159 
per month while its exjrenditure came to Rs. 142 • 37 per family. 

Annual expenditure of an average family on food was Rs. 921-IS- 
The expenditure on milk and milk products and on vegetables was 
small in comparison with the expenditure on similar items in case 
of higher income groups. As regards expenditure on items other 
than food an average family spent about Rs. 200 per year on clothing, 
Rs. 78 on medical aids, Rs. 17 on domestic services and Rs. 62 on 
education. Entertainment accounted for Rs. 17 per year. 

Of the 47 families investigated, 18 were found to be in debt. The 
total debt incurred by the families was Rs. 15,086, which worked 
out at an average of Rs. 838 per family. The purposes of the debt 
were specified as follows ; Of the total sum borrowed, 21-5 per cent, 
was borrowed for maintenance, 8-1 for marriage and other rituals, 
45-00 for business, 14-5 for construction of buildings, 1-9 for purchase 
of machinery, etc. Banks, businessmen, insurance companies, co¬ 
operative societies and relations were the main sources of loan. 
Interest rates varied between 5| per cent, and 8 per cent, and debts 
were repayable within periods varying between one and three 
years. 

More than one-fourth of the population from this group was found 
illiterate. Illiteracy in this group was more pronounced than in any 
other group. Percentage of secondary and college education dropped 
quite steeply while the percentage of people who had taken or were 
taking secondary education was only 10-58. Percentage for college 
education was only 5-29. There was lack of sufficient funds to 
provide for the edueation. Out of 11 persons who had taken college 
education only 2 were females. 

This group, includes families with incomes of Rs. 1,200 or below 
per annum. The average number of members in a family belonging 
to this group was found to be 7-8 consisting of 5-11 adults and 2-57 
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children. Both the male and the female members of the family 
worked. A few had ownership in land which worked out at an 
average of 1-63 acres valued at Rs. 1,200- In some cases the land 
was found mortgaged or pledged as security for contracting loans. 
Very few families were in possession of valuables and even such 
possessions were not worth Rs. 300. Only a few families owned 
cattle-heads worth Rs. 120 only. 

The average income of a family in this group was about Rs. 133 
per month. The low income and the large number of members 
in the families made it difficult to the families in this group to make 
both ends meet. Their major items of expenditure were food and 
clothing. The family from this group spent Rs, 900 per year on 
articles of food alone. Expenditure on clothing was another signi¬ 
ficant item in the budget on which the family could not afford to 
spend more than Rs. 200 per year. The expenditure over other 
items was allocated thus : Rs. 47-76 for housing, Rs. 56-23 for medi¬ 
cine, Rs. 78-28 for education, Rs. 14*88 for entertainment and Rs. 43 
for domestic services. 

Debt was a normal feature of the families in this group. Of the 
11 families surveyed for this purpose it was found that the total 
amount borrowed by them was Rs. 19,460, the average working out 
at Rs. 1,769 per family. The debts were contracted for numerous 
purposes such as clearing off old debts, construction of houses, 
marriages, education, investment in business, etc., mostly from private 
sources such as merchants, relatives, petty traders and such others. 
The share of responsibility for loans in respect of co-operative banks 
was negligible. The rates of interest varied from six per cent, to 
nine per cent., the incidence of interest being very high when the 
loan was contracted from private institutions and relatives. The 
repayment was spread over from one to ten years. Immovable 
property normally served as security but in many cases loans were 
granted on personal credit and mutual relationship also. 

In the matter of education progress made by this group of families 
was not far from satisfactory. The general tone of literacy was 
quite high with asmuch as 70 per cent, knowing reading and writing. 
About 40 per cent, of the literates had primary education. Nearly 
8*45 per cent, of the literates had attained the level of secondary 
and only 3-02 per cent, the level of college education. Poverty and 
necessity to earn in early childhood deprived a large part of populace 
from getting benefits of higher education. However, there is found 
to be a major educational build up in this group due to the imple- 
mention of the new policy of Government to grant free education 
at all levels in case of those families v'hose annual income is below 
Rs. 1,200. 

The rural standard of life offers a picture in contrast as compared 
to its urban counterpart. The ruralites do not get the same ameni¬ 
ties as urbanites due to general rural backwardness, lack of proper 
transport and communication. 
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Classification of people in rural areas into various income-groups 
is made on lines similar to' those on which grouping of urban popu¬ 
lation is based. And the villages from which these people come are 
selected in the same way as is done in the urban areas so that 
they can faithfully represent the conditions of the people in the 
whole district. 

Most of the families in this group were those of agriculturists own¬ 
ing vast tracts of land and with an income exceeding Rs. 3,000 
a year. 

The amount of security and stability generally enjoyed by this class 
by virtue of its ownership over land and other property is greater 
than any other class of the rural society. For example, an average 
fiimily of an agriculturist from this group was found to have owned 
land worth Rs. 20,000 or above, a house worth Rs. 8,500, cattle-head 
worth Rs. 4,000 and gold and silver ornaments costing over Rs. 1,200 
or so. 

The average number of members in the family of this group was 
five of whom three were adults- The monthly income and expendi¬ 
ture of these families amounted to Rs. 450 and Rs. 370, respectively. 

On food the family had to spent as much as, Rs. 1,200 whereas on 
clothing the average expenditure was Rs. 250 per year. Expenditure 
on fuel and lighting was Rs. 80-3, repairing of houses Rs. 87-0, 
medical aids Rs. 65-0, entertainment Rs. 2T7, education Rs. 39’5, 
miscellaneous Rs. 36 0. The expenditure on entertainment was 
negligible due to the semiabsence of theatres in the villages. 

The level of education of the rural population was low compared 
to that of the urban population in the district. Among all the three 
groups, however, this group stood quite high as far as general literacy 
and the tone of education was concerned. Only 23-5 per cent, of 
the rural population from this group was found illiterate, while 
more than 50 per cent, had completed primary education and more 
than 23 per cent, had taken secondary education. Percentage of 
those who had reached the level of higher or college education, of 
course, was as low as 2-90. 

The family possessions of this group were as under — utensils 
(mostly brass and some stainless steel) to the value of Rs. 315-5, 
furniture worth Rs. 66, cotton and silk clothes worth Rs. 244, bedding 
material worth Rs. 88-6 and bicycles, bullock cart worth Rs. 860. 
Many families also had radio, valuable religious books, old photo¬ 
frames, etc. estimated to cost about Rs. 500 to Rs. 800. People 
in rural areas had a fascination for gold and silver and the famiUes 
in this group were not an exception. The survey revealed that on 
an average each family possessed gold and silver ornaments to the 
tune of Rs. 1,100. 

The average family in this group consisted of five members of 
whom four were adults. In each family the number of earners was 
more than one even though the head of the family was the principal 
earning member- The total earnings of the family from all sources 
were about Rs. 228 per month. Nearly every family owned a house 
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worth Rs. 3,000 or above and land admeasuring about 14 acres, and 
six heads of cattle valued at about Rs. 1,000. The value of gold and 
silver possessions by some families could be placed at Rs. 1,300. 

The monthly expenditure which an average family had to incur 
was calculated to be Rs. 115*7, and the annual savings were Rs. 493*4. 
This does not mean that all the families in this group had a sound 
financial position or could very well balance their budgets. 

A number of households were running into debts, the aggregate 
amount of their debts came to Rs. 24,130 and the average worked 
out at Rs. 1,856*0. These loans were contracted for various purposes 
such as, maintenance, business, construction of houses and wells, 
improvements on land, marriage, sickness, etc. The creditors be¬ 
longed to difi^erent categories which included merchants, friends and 
relatives. The agriculturist also received assistance by way of tagai 
loans and credits from the co-operative societies. Variations in the 
rates of interest were remarkable, depending upon the source from 
which loan was taken and the purpose of its utilization as eould be 
seen from the following figures 

Tagai .. .. 0*48 per cent 

Private Sources .. ,,7*8 per cent. 

The period covered by these loans also differed, as in the case of 
Tagai it was one year, in case of private loans it was two years or 
more and in some cases ranging over a period of even 15 years also. 

Nearly a third section of the population from this group in the 
district was illiterate. About sixty per cent, had taken only primary 
education, while persons going in for secondary education formed 
as low a percentage as ten. College education was almost rare. 

Most of the family possessions were in the form of gold and silver 
ornaments. An average family had ornaments worth Rs. 638 or 
above. Besides this, it had all the necessary domestic utensils, mostly 
of brass, worth Rs. 97, bedding worth Rs. 108, and clothes worth 
Rs. 325. It was also found that nearly half the number of families 
also possessed vehicles such as bicycles, bullock-carts, etc., the cost 
of which ranged from Rs. 150 to Rs. 500. A family, besides its house 
or land, possessed other property valued at Rs. 2,000. 

This group is economically the most handicapped section of the 
rural community. With a limited income capacity it finds extremely 
difiBcult to make its both ends meet. The following account attempts 
in brief to assess the econoniic position of the group manifested 
through the available statistical data and on-the-spot personal im¬ 
pressions. 

The computed income of the family unit in this group came to 
about Rs. 84 per month. An average family was composed of five 
members, of whom three were adults. Inspite of the fact that some 
of the families did possess agricultural lands their average income 
was too small to make sizable additions to the total resources of 
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the family. The total area of land in po.ssession of an average family 
worked out at less than 10 acres while its value was about Rs. 4,000. 
Instances of lands mortgaged were, however, very rare. Besides 
landed property, the family on an average possessed a house wortli 
Ks. 1,200, about three heads of cattle, the value of which could well 
go over Rs. 1,200, and gold and silver ornaments worth Rs. 200. 

Of the total expenditure, 47 per cent, was earmarked for food 
items, consisting mostly of cereals like Bajri or Jowar and meagre 
quantities of milk, tea, vegetables, etc. Milk did not form either 
a part of the regular meals of the family or a drink even for children. 
The average family had to spend 17-6 per cent, on clothing. Besides 
this expenditure on clothing, the family had to spend 9 per cent, 
of its total expenditure on fuel and lighting, 2-4 per cent, on medical 
aids, 4-5 per cent, on education and 0-4 per cent, on entertainments 
and nearly 14 per cent, on miscellaneous items. 

The educational standards of this class were very low with more 
than 50 per cent, above five years of age being illiterate. Among 
the literates 88 per cent, had studied up to primary level and the 
rest up to the secondary level- Very few persons had taken college 
education. 

The income—expenditure pattern of this group reveals deficit 
budgeting. To fill up this gap borrowings were resorted to. Of the 
total families survcy'ed more than 62 per cent, had borrowed money 
and the average debt per family worked out at Rs. 742. 

Loans were mostly borrowed from relatives and friends, co-opera¬ 
tive societies, money lenders, merchants and petty shopkeepers. The 
high incidence of indebtedness can be directly attributed in a large 
number of cases to the insufficient income of these families. The 
rates of interest charged by the money lenders ranged from 7*50 to 
12 per cent. The duration of loans varied from one year in the case 
of loans taken from money lenders to about five years in case of 
loans from friends and relatives. 

Among the manifold schemes included in the “ five-year plans ” 
nothing concerns the village life as closely as the Community Deve¬ 
lopment and the National Extension Service Schemes. The Com¬ 
munity Development Programme was started in this district in 1952 
with a view to building up a new life and to create a new pattetn 
of society in rural areas. Later on, the programme of Community 
Development was broadened in its application under the name of 
National Extension Service. Objectives of both these programmes 
are identical. They seek to bring about a social change by arousing 
the enthusiasm of the rural people for a new way of life and to put 
an end to poverty and starvation by initiating a process of growth 
in which every family in the village will be enabled to participate. 
The aim of the programme is not only confined to material develop¬ 
ment such as provision of food, clothing, shelter, health and recrea¬ 
tional facilities but it extends to more important aspects of changing 
outlook of the people, instilling in them an ambition for higher 
standards of life and the will and determination to work for such 
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andards. In this district the talukas of Karad, Patan, Satara, and CHAPTER 0. 
[handala have been covered by National Extension Services and 7“ . 

bmmunity Development Block Schemes. Of these, Karad taluka 
made a Post Intensive Block, the talukas of Patan and Satara fall Ljpj, 
nder Community Development Block, while Khandala alone falls Hanning and 

nder the National Extension Services. Standard of 

Life 

In addition to tlie above programmes the Sarvodaya Scheme, the 
ocal Development Works Scheme and the Scheme of Development 
E Village Panchayats are of particular importance and interest to 
iral areas. These schemes aie well under way at different places 
I this district. It is hoped that they will give to the people a new 
atlook of life and lift their standard to higher levels. 






CHAPTER 10—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


CHAPTER 10. 


Public Administration in the Stato in tbe last century consisted 
mostly in providing security of person and property and raising 
the revenue necessary for the pui'pose. In other words, Police, 
Jails and Judiciary representing security, and Land Revenue, Excise, 
Registration and Stamps representing revenue formed the most 
important departments of the State. The Public Works Department 
was the only other branch of sufficient importance, but its activities 
of construction and maintenance wtTe. apart from roads and irri* 
gation works, confined to buildings riHjuired for the departments 
of Government. With the spread of Western education and the 
growth of political consciousness in the counhy, and as a result of 
the gradual association of a few Indians with some aspects of the 
work of government the demand arose for the expansion of Govern¬ 
mental activities into what were called “nation-building” depart¬ 
ments, namely Education, Health, Agriculture, Co-operation, etc. 
In the twenties and thirties of this century, after the introduction 
of the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms a greater emphasis came to 
be laid on the development of these departments. When, as 
a result of the Government of India Act of 1935, complete popula¬ 
rization of the Provincial Government took place in 1937, the new 
Government attempted not only to expand the “ nation-building ” 
departments but also to take steps in the direction of creating what 
has now come to be generally described as a Welfare State. After 
the end of World War II and the attainment of independence by 
India in 1947, an all-out effort is being made to achieve a Welfare 
State as rapidly as possible and to build up a socially directed 
economy. The present activities of the State, therefore, require 
a much more elaborate system than what was felt to be necessary 
during the nineteenth century. 

In the descriptions that follow in this cliapter and in chapters 11- 
17 the departments of the State operating in the Satara district 
have been grouped as follows : — 

Chapter 10 — General Administration.* 

Chapter 11 — Revenue Administration. 

Chapter 12 Law, Order and Justice. 

* This is composed of the Collector r nd his subordinate ofiicers. 

Vf S730-37 
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Administrative 

Divisions. 


The Satara district formerly consisted of only three Prants or 
Sub-divisions composed of 11 talukas and three Petas or Mahals. 
On 1st August 1949, the whole Phaltan State and some villages from 
Bhor, Aundli and Jamkhindi States were merged in it. At the 
same time three talukas viz., Khanapnr, Walwa and Tasgaon and 
one mahal viz., Shirala were transferred to the newly formed South 
Satara (Sangli) district and this district was named as North Satara 
(now Satara) district. A re-arrangement of the boundaries of 

(1) Phaltan and (2) Wai talukas and (3) Khandala mahal was 
effected after the merger of the States in the district. This newly 
formed district was reconstituted into three prants or sub-divisions 
comprising nine talukas and two mahals. The district had three 
sub-divisions prior to the introduction of Community Development as 
shown below 

Name of Prants. Names of Talukas. 

(1) Satara Prant. (1) Satara, (2) Jaoli, (3) Karad 

and (4) Patan. 

(2) Koregaon Prant. (1) Koregaon, (2) Khatav, 

(3) Man, (4) Phaltan and 

(5) Khandala Mahal. 


(3) Mahnbaleshwar Prant. 


(1) Wai Talnka and (2) Maha- 
baleshwar Mahal. 


An independent Karad prant was created after the introduction 
of National Extension Service and Community Development Block 
Schemes in Karad taluka. 

The National E.xtension Service was introduced in Patan taluka 
on 2nd October 1953 and was in operation till October, 1956. This 
National Extension Service Block has been converted into Commu¬ 
nity Development Block for the period from 1st November 1956 to 
30th September 1959. In order to achieve substantial progress in 
Community Development Block activities, Patan taluka was placed 
in charge of an independent Prant OfBcer. Patan Division, and the 
Karad Prant were abolished. When the Community Development 
Block activities in Karad taluka were over, it was given in charge 
of the Patan Prant. 


One village viz., Shamgaon from South Satara (Sangli) district 
was recently included in Karad taluka of the district under G. R,, 
R. D., No. TLC. 3156-C, dated 19th July 1958. 
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The district now c.overs an area of 4034-4 square miles and accor¬ 
ding to the Census of 1951 has a population of 11,75,309. The 
administrative divisions stand now as shown below 


(1) Satara Division 
(i) Satara 

(a) Koregaon 
(in) Jaoli 

(2) Mahahaleshwar Division 
(i) Wai 

(if) Mahabaleshwar 

(3) Patan Division 
(i) Patan 

(//) Karad 


(4) Phaltan Division 
(i) Phaltan 
(a) Khatav 
(in) Man 
(iv) Khandala 

Total 
Grand Total 


Area in 

Sq. miles. 

Population 
(1951 Census). 

353-4 

1,62,529 

364-6 

1,15,689 

344-7 

71,086 

1,062-7 

3,49,304 

229-1 

88,239 

87-3 

20,448 

316-4 

1,08,687 


513-5 

405-8 

1,46,691 

2,07,913 

919-3 

3,54,604 

455-8 

99,781 

509-1 

1,31,360 

556-0 

83,478 

203-3 

48,095 

1,724-2 

3,62,714 

4.022-6* 

11,75,309 
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The headquarters of Satara and Malxabaleshwar divisions are 
Satara and Mahahaleshwar, respectively; while tire headquarters of 
Phaltan and Patan divisions are Phaltan and Kai-ad, respectively. 

The Satara district is included in the Poona Division which is in Divisionai Com- 
charge of the Commissioner, Poona Division. The Poona Division mls.sioneu. 
contains, besides Satara, the districts of Ahmadnagar, Sholapur, 

Kolhapur, Sangli and Poona. The posts of Commissioners existed 

* The area of tlie district of Satara as supplied by the Surveyor General 
of India to the census authorities is 4,054-4 sq. miles, Tlie area statistics given by 
the Census authorities wliich are reproduced in this table were obtained by the 
Census authorities from the District Inspector of Land Records or from local 
records. 


Vf 5730-37<j 
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in the okl Bombay State but were abolished in 1950. After the 
reor;j;ani,sation of the States beeaii.se of the increase in the area oi 
the State it was considered necessary to revive the posts of Commis¬ 
sioners and they were aecordins'ly revived from 3rd March 1958 
The whole of tht‘ Mahara.shtra State is divided into four Divisions, 
t'ach in charge of a C’ommissioner. 

The Commissioner is the CJhief ('ontrolling Authority of the Divi¬ 
sion in all matters concerned with land revenue and the administra¬ 
tion of the Revenue Department, He acts as a link between the 
Collector and the Secretariat. Appeals and revision applications 
against the orders of the Collector under the Land Revenue Code 
or under the Watan Act lie to him. In many cases Government's 
revisional powers under these and similar other Acts have been dele¬ 
gated to him. Besides revenue matters he is also responsible for super¬ 
vising the work of Collectors in their capacity as District Magistrates. 
He is responsible for the develojrment activities in the Division and 
has to supervise the work of Regional Officers of all Departments 
connected with development. 

The following duties liave been specifically laid down for the 
Commissioner 

(a) Supervision of and control civer the working of Revenue 
Officers throughout the division ; 

(h) E.xcrci.se of t‘xeeutive and administrative powers to be dele¬ 
gated by Government or conferred on him by law ; 

(c) General Inspection of offices of all dc'^partments within the 
division ; 

(d) Inspection of local bodies on the lines done by the Director 
of Local Authorities in the ]ne-reorganisation State of Bombay ; 

(e) Co-ordination and supcTvision of the activities of all Divi¬ 
sional Heads of Dc^purtments with particular reference to planning 
and development; 

(/) Integration of the administrative set up in the incoming 
areas 

The Collector is the head of the district administration and in 
so far as the need and e.xigencie.s of the; district administration are 
concerned, he is ewpex-ted to sujK'iA'ise the working of the other 
departments also- 

(i) Reoenne.—The Collector is the custodian of Government pro¬ 
perty in land (including tribes and water wherever situated, and at 
the same time the guardian of the interests of memlrers of the public 
in land in so far as the interests of Government in land hare been 
conceded to thcTii- All land, wherever situated, whether applied 
to agricultural or other purposes, is lialile to payment of land revenue, 
except in so far as it may be expressly exempted by a special contract 
{vide, section 45, Land Rewenue Code). Such land revenue is of 
three kinds: (i) agricultural a,s.se.ssinent, (ii) non-agricultural assess¬ 
ment, and (iii) miscellaneous. The Collector’s duties are in respect 
of (1) fixation, (2) collection, and (3) accounting of all such land 
revenue. The assessment is fixed on each piece of land roughly in 
proportion to its productivity. This assessment is revised every thirty 
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years, taluka Iry talnka. A revision survey and settlement is carried 
out by the Land Records Dcipurtment before a revision is niade, and 
the Collector is expected to review the settlement reports with great 
care. The assessment is usually guaranteed against increase for a 
period of thirty yvars. Government, however, grant suspensions and 
remissions in bad seasons as a matter of grace and the determination 
of the amount of these suspensions and remissions is in the hands of 
the Collector. As regards non-agricultural assessment, section 48 
of the Code provides for alteration of the agiicidtural assessment 
when agriculturally assessed land is used for a non-agricultural pur¬ 
pose. In the same way, unassessed land used for a non-agricultural 
purpose is assessed to non-agricultural rates. All this has to be done 
by the Collector according to the provisions of the rules under the 
Land Revenue Code. Miscellaneous land revenue also has to be 
fixed by the Collector according to the circumstances of each case, 
when Government lantl is temporarily leased. It is also realised by 
the sale of earth, stones, usufruct of trees, etc. in Government land. 
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The collection of laud revenue rests with the Collector, who has 
to see that the revenue due is recovered punctually and with the 
minimum of coercion and that the collections are properly credited 
and accounted for. 

Statistics of Land Revenue Collections ;~The following are statistics 
relating to land revenue collections in Satara district for the year 
1957-58 

Khalsa; 1114 

Inam: 62 

Rs. nP. 

Gross fixed revenue including non-agricul- 27,57,550-90 
tural assessment and all other dues 

Deduct— 


Assessment assigned for special and public 

2.567-79 

imrposes including forest, 

Net alienation of total inams 

2,28,916-55 

Assessment of cultivable land unoccupied .. 

1,09,471-06 

Free or specially reduced 

1,730-11 

Remaining fixed revenue for collec'tion— 

Agriculture 

Government occupied land including sped- 

23,07,802-26 

ally reduced. 

Alienated lands 

77,156-48 

Building and other non-agricultural assess- 

29,906-65 

ment. 

Fluctuating Miscellaneous Revenue 

2,47,257-00 

Local Fund 

5,23,959-41 

Demand 

31,41,679-01 

Remissions 

16,938-33 

Suspensions 

Nil. 

Collections 

31,22,871-79 

Unauthorised balance 

1,868-89 
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The Collector is also responsible for the collection of fees and taxes 
under various other Acts, such as, the Bombay Inigation Act (VII ol 
1879), the Indian Stamp Act (II of 1899), the Indian Court Fee 
Act (VII of 1870), the Bombay Tolls on Roads and Bridges Acl 
(III of 1875), the Bombay Entertainments Duty Act (I of 1923), and 
the Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949), There are also other 
revenue Acts which contain a provision that dues under them are 
recoverable as arrears of land revenue. The Collector and his 
establishment have to undertake the recovery of such dues whenever 
necessary. 

In regard to the administration of the Forest Act, the ultimate res¬ 
ponsibility for the administration of the Forest department, so far 
as his district is concerned, lies on the Collector', and the Divisional 
Forest Officer is his assistant for the purpose of that administration 
except in matters relating to the technique of forestry, 

As regards the Prohibition Act, the Collector has to issue personal 
permits to liquor and drug addicts. In fact, he is the agency through 
which the Director of Excise and Prohibition arranges to have the 
policy of the department carried out. The administration of the 
Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act in its proper spirit 
rests with the Collector. He is also an appellate authority to hear 
appeals under the various sections of the Act. 

(it) Imins—As a legacy of former Governments, alienations ol 
land revenue have taken place in regard to large areas of land in the 
district. Tliere are also cash allowances settled under various Acts. 
It is the duty of the Collechn- to see that the conditions under which 
these are continuable arc observed and they are continued only to 
persons entitled to hold them. Recently, however, most of the inams 
except Deosthm inams and some service inams useful to Govern¬ 
ment, have been abolished under various abolition Acts of the State 
Government. The State Government have inaugurated the policy 
of abolishing these alienations, and within a few years almost all 
lands in the district are expected to be assessed to full land revenue. 
With effect from 1st May, 1951, all Kulkarni watans along with the 
right of service were abolished by the Bombay Faragana and 
Kulkarni Watans Abolition Act (1./X of 1950). By the Bombay 
Personal Inams Abolition Act (XLII of 1953), which came into effect 
on 20th June 1953, all personal inams are extinguished in the case 
of personal inams consisting of exemption from the payment of land 
revenue only, either wholly or in part, if the amount of such exemp¬ 
tion is or exceeds Rs. 5,000, with effect from the 1st day of August 
1953, and in all other cases, with effect from the 1st day of August, 
1955.’ 

(Hi) Public Utility.—The Agriculturists’ Loans Act (XII of 1884), 
and the Land Improvement I.oan's Act (XIX of 1883), regulate the 
grant of loans to agriculturists at cheap rates foT financing their 
operations. The Collector has to estimate the needs of his district 
in accordance with the policy of Government for the time being and 
in the event of a liad season, to make further demands for as much 
money as can be usefully loaned for the purpose of tiding over the 
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scarcity. lie has to take necessary steps for the most advantageous 
distribution of tlie amount placed at his disposal and to see that the 
advances so made are recovered at the proper time. 

The Collector of Satara is the Court of Wards for the Estates taken 
over under the Bombay Court of Wards Act (I of 1905). He is 
appointed a Manager to manage these estates. The responsibility of 
the work of collection of wards dues lies on the Mamlatdars and 
Mahalkaris- They have to collect these dues as an arrear of land 
revenue. The Collector has also to look after the estates of the 
minors under the Guardians of Wards Act. 

(iv) Accounts—Before separation of treasury work from the 
Revenue department, the Treasury Officer was a member of the 
Revenue department and he had to perform various important execu¬ 
tive functions in that connection. The separation of the Treasury 
and Revenue cadres at the district level has come into force with 
effect from 1st April 1955. After separation, the Treasury Officer 
is a member of the cadre of Maharashtra State Accounts Service 
and functions independently. Tlie treasuries are also under the 
administrative control of the Finance department. At the disti'ict 
headquarters and at Karad and Phaltan the cash business has been 
taken over from the treasuries by the State Bank of India. The 
District Treasury is now concerned only with the coinpilation of 
accounts of transactions reported to by sub-treasuries and the State 
Bank. The accounts are submitted to the Accountant General and 
the instructions laid down in the Accounts Codes and Compilation 
of Treasury Rules are folloived by tht^ District Treasury'. Before 
separation of treasuries from the Revenue department the Collector 
and the Accountant General carried out periodical inspections of 
treasuries (Accountant General once in three years and the Collector 
once every year). For purposes of administrative control, the respon¬ 
sibility of the Collector in respect of Treasury Administration conti¬ 
nues to remain unchanged and he continues to be in complete charge 
of the Treasury and the Treasury Establishment in his district. He 
does not, however, participate in the daily routine of treasury busi¬ 
ness. For that work his delegate and representative is the Treasury 
Officer. 

(v) Quasi-judicial functions in revenue nuitters.—Amoag the 
quasi-judicial functions of the Collector on the revenue side, apart 
from hearing appeals on the decisions of the Plant Officer under 
the Land Revenue Code and various other Acts, may be mentioned : 
(i) The revisional powers exercised under section 23 of the Bombay 
Mamlatdars’ Courts Act (II of 1906) in respect of Mamlatdars’ 
orders under the Act. (This power is delegated to an Assistant or 
Deputy Collector), (ii) Appellate powers under sections 53 and 67 
of the Bombay Irrigation Act (VII of 1879), (iii) The work which 
the Collector does in connection with the execution of civil courts’ 
decrees, (iv) Proceedings and awards under section 11 of the Land 
Acquisition Act (1 of 1894)- 

(vi) Local Self-Government.—With the revival of the posts of the 
Commissioners since 3rd March, 1958 the functions which were carried 
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out by the Divisional officers arc now bciri*; pertormed by the Coin- 
inissioner of the Division. 

Generally, in all cases, the passing of orders rests with the Commis¬ 
sioner of the Division in case of the nninicipalities constituted under 
the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901 and with the State Govern¬ 
ment in case of the nninicipalities constituted under the Bombay 
Municipal Boroughs Act, 1925. So also, the statutory functions of the 
District Local Board are subject to the orders of the Commissioner 
of the Division and tliose of the School Board constituted under the 
Bombay Primary Education Act, 1947, are subject to the orders of 
the State Government. 

Similarly, the statutory functions of the village panchayats are 
governed by the rules made by the State Government and the by¬ 
laws made by the District laical Board with the previous sanction of 
the Commissioner. There was a dual control of the Collector and 
the District Local Board over the village panchayats. But with the 
passing of the Bombay Village Panchayats (Amendment) Act, vital 
changes were effected in the village pandiayats’ administration. It is 
now looked after by a Board of the non-official constituted for the 
district. Tlic Collector is empowered to hold elections and bye- 
clections to the municipalities, District Local Board and the Village 
Panchayats. The various Act.s governing local bodies have conferred 
upon the Collector as the Chief representative of Government autho¬ 
rity to supervise the actions of the local bodies and to give them 
advice. 

(oil) Officer.'^ of oiher Departinciils.—The. Officers of other depart¬ 
ments stationed at the district headciuartcrs can be divkh'd into two 
groups 

(A) —(1) The District Judge, (2) The District Superinteudent of 
Police, ('3) The Divisional Forest Officer, (4) The Executive En¬ 
gineer, and (5) Hie Chvil Surgeon. 

(B) -(l) The District Inspector of Prohibition, (2) The Admi¬ 
nistrative Officer, District School Board, (3) District Agricultural 
Officer, (4) The Educational Inspector, (5) The District Health 
Officer, (6) Tlie Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, (7) The 
Divisional Veterinary Officer, (8) The District Publicity Officer, 
(9) The Social Welfare Officer, (10) The Sub-Divisional Soil Con¬ 
servation Officer, (11) The Sales Tax Officer, (12) The District 
Inspector of Land Record.s, (13) The Additional Assistant Consoli¬ 
dation Officer, (14) As.sistant Consolidation Officer, (15) The 
District Statistical Officer, (16) The Senior Auditor, Local Funds 
Accounts, Satara Circle, (17) The Junior Inspector of Industries, and 
(18) The District Officer for Cottage Industries and Industrial Co¬ 
operatives. 

(A) —(1) The District Judge has a separate and independent sphere 
of work, and as Sessions Judge ho exercises aiipellatc powers over the 
decisions of all judicial magistrates in the district. The Bombay Sepa¬ 
ration of Judicial and Executive Functions Act (XXIII of 1951) was 
enacted to meet a longstanding and wide-spread public desire for the 
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eparation of judicial functions from executive officers. It has sepa- 
■ated tire magistracy into “ judicial magistrates ” who are subordinates 
)f the Sessions Judge anti “ executive, magistrates ” who are subordi- 
rates of the District Magistrates- It has withdrawn from the executive 
nagistrates practically all powers of trial of criminal cases and only 
n certain cases the Sessions Judge has to hear appeals from the 
lecisions of executive magistrates. Before the enactment of this 
legislation, the Sessions Judge used to (sxcrcisc appellate i>owcrs 
Dver the decisions, in criminal cases of the District Magistrate and 
ithcr First Class Magistrates. 

(2) The IDistrict Su]rcrintendciit of Police and the Police force of 
:he district are under the control of the District Magistrate in so 
far as their functions regarding the inaintenancc of law and order 
ire concerned, As regards discipline, training and other administra- 
tivt! matters they are under the control of the Range Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police. 

(3) The Divisional Forest Officer is regarded as the Collector’s 
assistant in regard to forest adnriuistration. 

(4) The Executive Engineer stands a little apart. Since his work 
is technical he is not directly subordinate to the Collector thougli in 
a sense he plays a part subsidiary to the general administration of the 
district, of which the Collector is the head, and he is expected to help 
the Collector whenever required to do so. The Collector can ask 
him to investigate the ntility of minor irrigation works likely to be 
agricnlturally useful in the district. According to Section 11 of the 
Famine Relief Code, the Executive Engineer arranges, in consulta¬ 
tion with the Collector, f(7T the inclusion in the programme of 
expansion of public works, of the plans for special and current 
repairs to roads and other useful works suitable as scarcity works. 
The programme of famine relief works is also prepared annually 
by the Collector, in consultation witli the Executive Engineer and 
District Local Board. The approved programme is submitted 
through the Commissioner by 30th June every year. At the time 
of the actual opening of any w^ork, the Collector can requisition the 
services of the Executive Engineer for making immediate arrange¬ 
ments for procuring the necessary establishment, tools, plant, 
building materials, etc. (Famine Relief Code, section 81). 

(5) The Civil Surgeon has also a separate and indejrendcnt sphere 
of his own, but must place his professional .and technical advice and 
assistance at the disposal of the general district administration when¬ 
ever required. 

(B)—The officers in this group are of a status lower than that of 
those in Groujr (A). Their services in their particular spheres, can he 
requisitioned by the Collector, either directly or through their official 
superiors. The District Inspector of Prohibition is subordinate to 
tlic Collector except in technical matters. 
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These ofBcers of the district have more or less intimate contac 
with the Collector in matters relatiiig to their departments and havi 
to carry out his general instructions. 

(mii) As District Magistrate.—[he Collector’s duties as Distric 
Magistrate are mostly executive. He is at the head of all othe 
Executive Magistrates in the district. As District Magistrate, beside, 
the ordinary powers of a Sub-Divisional Magistrate, he has th( 
following powers among others 

(1) Power to call for records from any subordinate executm 
Magistrate (section 435, Criminal Procedure Code). 

(2) Power to issue commission for examination of witnesse; 
(sections 503 and 506) ; and 

(3) Power to hear appeals from or revise orders passed b) 
subordinate Executive Magistrates, under section 514, procedure 
on forfeiture of bond (section 515). 

When authorised by the State; Government, tlie District Magistrate 
may invest any Magistrate .subordinate to him with 

(1) power to make orders prohibiting repetitions of nuisance 
(section ' 143) ; 

(2) power to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 
danger to public peace (section 144) ; and 

(3) power to hold incpiests (section 174). 

Besides being in control of the police in the district, the District 
Magistrate has extensive powers under the Criminal Procedure Code, 
the Boznbay Police Act (XXII of 1951) and other Acts for the 
maintenance of law and order. It is his duty to examine the records 
of police stations and outposts, in order that he may gain an insight 
into the state of crime in the limits of the police station and satisfy 
himself that cases are being promptly disposed of. 

In his executive capacity, the District Magistrate is concerned 
with the issue of licences and permits under the Amis Act (II of 
1878), the Petroleum Act (VIII of 1899), the Explosives Act (IV of 
1884), and the Poisons Act (I of 1904). He has also to supervise 
the general administration of tliese Acts, to inspect factories and 
magazines, and to perform various other supervisional functions. 

(ix) As District Registrar.—As District Registrar the Collector 
controls the administration of the Registration Department within 
his district, 

(x) Sanitation ami Public Health.—The duties of the Collector 
in the matter of sanitation are : (a) to see that ordinary and special 
sanitary measures are initiated in cases of outbreaks of epidemic 
diseases; (b) to watch and stimulate the efficiency of the daily 
sanitary administration of municipalities and other sanitary autho¬ 
rities ; and (c) to advise and encourage local bodies to improve the 
permanent sanitary condition of the areas under them so far as the 
funds at their disposal will allow. He can freely reejuisition the 
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iidvicc and technical assistance of the District Health Officer, Satara 
and the Assistant Director of Public Health, Central Registration, 
District Poona, in this regard. 

(xi) District Development Bortrd.—Prior to 1952, theiv was 
a District Rural Development Board. The District or Divisional 
Officers of various departments concerned with rural development, 
members of the State Legislature and other representatives of rural 
areas constituted the District Rural Development Board. It func¬ 
tioned from 1939 to 23rd October 1952. The Collector was the 
ex-officio chaliman. 

With a view to co-ordinating the activities of the various non- 
statutory boards and committees in the district, the former District 
Rural Development Board was reconstituted in October 1952, as 
District Development Board, by amalgamating all existing non- 
statutory boards and committees with it. The constitution of the 
District Development Board is as below 

(«) There are 71 members on the Board.— 

(i) There are 17 District or Divisional Officers. 

(ii) Two members of the Legislative Council. 

(iii) Two members of the Parliament. 

(iv) Eight members of the Legislative Assembly. 

(v) One President, District Local Board. 

(vi) Three representatives of District Local Board. 

(vii) One representative of the District Central Co-operative 

Bank. 

(viii) One representative of the District School Board. 

(ix) One District Home Guard Commandant. 

(x) Two representatives of the Sarvodaya Centres. 

(xi) Two representatives of tlie Co-operative Department 

(Co-operative Marketing and Co-operative Agricultural 

Societies). 

(xii) Two Associate members. 

(xiii) Twenty-nine other non-officials. 

The Collector is the ex-officio Chainnan of the District Develop¬ 
ment Board. 

The Vice-Chairman of the distiiet development board is the Chair¬ 
man of all the sub-committees except the District Police Advisory 
Sub-Committee and the Community Development Blocks/National 
Extension Service Advisory Sub-Committees of which the Collector 
is the Chairman. 

The Joint Secretary of the Besard is being appointed by Govern¬ 
ment. He is also the District Project Officer, Satara, for the National 
Extension Service, Community Development Works and he is 
assisted by a small staff. 
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The District Development Board, Satara has constituted the 
following 12 suh-comniittces as given in the statement. 

The functions and duties of the district development Board are : 

(1) to advise and help Government in the execution of policies, 
mainly in respect of matters concerning all the sub-committees; 

(2) to supervise and co-ordinate the work of its various sub-com- 
mittecs ; (3) to supervise and guide the work of Taluka Develop¬ 
ment Boards ; (4) to elect suitable agencies for the distribution of 
iron and steel ;naterials and cement, to allot the materials and to 
supervise the scheme; and (5) to excute such schemes and administer 
tmeh funds as may be entrusted by Government by specific instme- 
tions and orders. 
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(xii) District Soldiers, Sailors’ and Airmens Board.—The admi¬ 
nistration of the Board is looked after by the Collector in his capacity 
as President of the Board. The constitution of the Board sanctioned 
by the Government is as follows The Collector of the district is the 
President; a suitable retired ex-Serviceman is appointed the Vice- 
president and the members areThe District Superintendent of 
Police, Satara ; the Regional Director of Resettlement and Employ¬ 
ment, Bombay (or his nominee) ; a representative of the Indian Navy 
wherever available; the President, District Local Board (subject to 
local bodies agreeing to the proposal), nine-non-Official members 
nominated by the Collector with the concurrence of the State Board; 
the Prant Officers; the Administrator, Services Post-war Reconstruc¬ 
tion and other" allied funds ; the members of the State Board, resident 
in the district; the Educational Inspector, Satara; the Civil Surgeon, 
Satara, and Assistant Recruiting Officer, Satara. The duties of the 
secretary are entrusted to an ex-Junior Commissioned Officer, who 
serves as paid secretary. The duties of the Board are to promote 
and maintain a feeling of goodwill between the civil and military 
classes; to look after the welfare of the families of serving soldiers; 
rehabilitation of ex-servicemen by rendering them necessary help; 
financial help to the widows of ex-servicemen, disabled and other 
deserving ex-servicemen; to act as agency for the purpose of collec¬ 
tion of funds, such as Flag Day and Plostel Day; to establish and 
conduct institutions such as .Military Boys’ and Girls’ Hostel for the 
children of ex-servicemcm who have no educatio'nal facilities at their 
places ; formulate and implement schemes for employment of ex- 
servicemen and, in brief, to ensure welfare of serving soldiers and 
ex-servicemen in all possible manner. The activities of the District 
Soldiers’, Sailor.s’ and Aii"men’s Board, Satara, in brief, are given 
below ;~(1) Financial relief to the extent of about Rs. 1,100/- is 
paid per month to the widows and other deserving ex-servicemen 
for their maintenance. (2) Three Military hostels ; two for boys 
and one for girls are conducted, Tire total strength of the inmates 
is 103 (1959), (3) A rest house and a library are conducted at Satara 
for the benefit of the ex-soldiers and their dependents. (4)Scholar¬ 
ships amounting to about Rs. 40,672 are paid annually to the child¬ 
ren of ex-servicemen to meet the school/college fees required to be 
paid by them and in some cases incidental expenses for purchase of 
books and hostel charges in respect of hostel inmates. (5) Free 
maternity facilities ai'e provided for the wives of ex-servicemen at 
three centres in the district. (6) The ex-servicemen and their 
dependents in need of medical treatment, get their treatment at the 
Civil Hospital, Satara, and special medicines required, are provided 
out of Services Post War Reconstruction Fund/Re-allotment of Flag 
Day collections and other funds. The activities of the Board are 
controlled by the Maharashtra State Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s 
Board, Poona. 

(xiii) National Extension Service Blochs.—The following Com¬ 
munity Development and National Extension service Blocks were in 
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iperation in the district (1959), viz., (1) Karad, (2) Satara, (3) Patan, OHAPTEH.lOj 
4) Wai, and (5) Khandala. Out of these blocks the first four were arAdminis 
•overed under community development programme, while the last trntion. 
ne was covered under National Extension Service programme. Collector. 
’he Collector is expected to take personal interest in the National 
'Ixtension Service Blocks opened in his district. 


(xiv) Control of Essential Articles^.—There are in all 202 Fair Price 
ihops functioning in the district as on 1.5th December, 1958 for the 
ale of rice and wheat. The periodical inspection of fair price shops 
)y the touring officers ensures efficiency in the working of the fair 
)rice shops and prevention of malpractice. 


Control of 
Essential 
AWcles. 


The Collectors Office.—The Collector’s Office at Satara is divided Oo|llc)ctor's 

nto many branches. The Personal Assistant to the Collector super- Office. 

’ises the work of all the branches except the National Extension 
Jei-vice, District Development Board, and Rural Development Board 
vhich are supervised by the District Project Officer. The Personal 
Assistant is also the Additional District Magisft'ate.— 

(1) The Revenue Branch under the Chitnis (in the grade of 
a Mamlatdar) deals with matters like land revenue, land grants, 
watans, cash allowances, tagai, establishment, encroachments, forest 
matters, city surveys, agricultural returns, irrigation recovery, mines 
and minerals, audit of village accounts {Jamohandi Audit) and 
inspection of talukas. 

(2) The General Branch under the Head Clerk (in the grade 
of Mamlatdar) deals with municipalities. District Local Board 
matters, land acquisition, prohibition and excise, public works, 
medical affairs, execution of civil court decrees, telephone, dis¬ 
placed persons and evacuee property, etc. 


(3) The Deputy Chitnis Branch deals with magisterial and 
political matters, fairs, issue of licences for cinema houses, enter¬ 
tainments and possession of explosives, etc., and police matters 
connected with the maintenance of law and order. 

"When as a consequence of World War II (1939-45), there was .scarcity 
.md maldistribution of various essential articles, .such as foodstuffs, cloth, sugar 
ind kerosene, Government undertook the control of the prices of these articles 
tnd the regulation of their production, supply and distribution. Some of the 
controls were continued for some years after the end of the w.ar, and it was 
not till 1954, tliat the controls on foodstuffs were removed. In the beginning, 
the work involved by these controls was di.scharged by the officers of thb depart¬ 
ment of Land Revenue and General Administration. Later, as work increased, 
special staff and officers were appointed. But the procurement of foodgrains 
was always entrusted to the revenue officers and the general control over the 
administration/ of supply and distribution rested with tire Collector in the district 
and with the Maralatdars in the talukas. In regard to rationing schemes the 
was responsible for their proper working and for exercising general supervision 
over the rationing officers and their staff. 
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(4) 44ie Tenancy Branch has been recently opcmed and it i 
under the control of an Additional Chitnis. 

(5) The Village Panchayat Branch is under control of thi 
Special Village Panchayat Officer (of the rank of a Mamlatdar) 
But in view of the amendment to the Village Panchayat Act 
a District Village Panchayat Officer in the Deputy Collector 
grade is to be appoint(‘d. In addition to the above, there are othc: 
branches, oia;., (1) National Extension Service, (2) District Deve 
lopnient Board and Rural Development Board, (3) Supply Branch 
(4) Court of Wards and Guardian and Wards Branch, (5) Distrie 
Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board. 


A District Project Officer in the Deputy Collector’s grade look; 
after the work of (1) National Extension Service, (2) Distric' 
Development Board, and (3) Rural Development Board branches 
Supply Branch is in charge of an Awal Knrkun, A Manager in tin 
grade of Head Clerk looks after the work of Court of Wards ant 
an Aivol Korkiin attends to tin? work of minors’ estates in tht 
Guardian and Wards Branch. The Secretary of the Board who i‘ 
an ex-serviceman, looks after the work of District Soldiers’, Sailors 
and Ainnen’s Board. The Election Auml Knrkun (in the grade ol 
Head Clerk), deals with the election mattt'rs. The District Regis¬ 
tration Office is one of the branches nnder the control of the Collectoi 
and tht! District Registrar and is in charge of the Headquarter Sub- 
Registrar. There is also an Accounts Branch in charge of the 
Deputy Accountant. 

Pbant Ofi icers. fhe Prnnt Officers.—Untler the Collector are the Prant Officers win: 

are either Assistant Collectors (l.A.S. Officers) or District Deput) 
Collectors (Members of the Mahara.shtra Civil Service). There art 
in all four such prants or sub-divisions of the district for the present, 
Each prant is in charge «)f an Assistant Collector or a Deput) 
Collector. The Head<juarters of Satara Prant is at Satara and those 
of the otln'j- Prants are at Mahabaleshwar, Phaltan and Karad. In 
addition to four Prant Officers, there are the following officers in 
the Deputy Collector’s grade :(1) Personal Assistant to the Collector, 
(2) District Project Officer, (3) Two Prant Officers for hearing 
tenancy appeals and Agricultural Lands Tribunal in Prant Officer’s 
grade at Satara, (4) I,and Acijuisition Officers in the Prant 
Officer’s grade for land acquisition work for Koyna Project. 

The Plant Officers form the connecting link between the Mamlat- 
dars, the Mahalkaris and the Collector. A Prant Officer exercises 
all the powers conferred on the Collector by the Land Revenue Code 
and by any other law in force or by executive orders, in regard to 
the talukas and mahals in his charge, except such powers as the 
Collector may specially reserve to himself. 

Mamlatd.irs and The Mamlatdnrs and Mahrdkaris.—Ench taluka has one or two 
Mahalsaris. Karkuns (one of whom looks to the Treasury work) and eight 
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0 ten clerks, 30 to 35 Talathis, one Circle Officer, and two to four 
jircle Inspectors. Each Mahal has one Awed Karktin, four to six 
■lerks, five to fifteen Talathis and two Circle Inspectors. 

(i) Revenue—The Mamlatdar’s revenue duties are to prepare the 
'round work for the Prant Officer and the Collector to pass their 
irders upon. His report is called in almost all revenue matters. 
(Vhen these orders are passed he has to execute them. 


CHAPTER to. 

General Adminis- 
traHon, 

Mamlatdahs and 
Mahalkaris, 


In regard to the annual demand and collection of land revenue 
le has to get ready all village and taluka forms necessary for what 
s called the making of the Jamahandi of the taluka by the Collector 
ir Prant Officer. The Jnmabmdl is an audit of the previous year’s 
recounts, The demand for fixed agricultural revenue is settled, but 
here are remissions and suspensions to be calculated upon that fixed 
Jemand in lean years. Remissions and suspensions are given in 
iccordance with the crop annewaris with the determination of which 
he Mamlatdar is most intimately concerned. To the demand of 
.rxed revenue is added the amount of non-agricultural assessment 
.md fluctuating land revenue such as that arising from the sale of 
"rees, stone or sand, fixed when individuals apply for them. 

The brunt of the work of collection also lies on the Mamlatdar. 
He can issue notices under section 152, Land Revenue Code, inflict 
fines for delay in payment under section 148, Land Revenue Code, 
distrain and sell moveable property and issue notices of forfeiture 
of the land, though he has to take tho Prant Officer’s or the 
Collector’s orders for actual forfeiture. 

He has to collect, in addition to land revenue, tagai loans, pot hissa 
measurement fees, boundary marks advances and irrigation revenue, 
the dues of other departments like Sales Tax, Income-tax and Forest 
when there is default in their payment, at the request of these depart¬ 
ments to recover the dues as an arrear of land revenue. 


It is also his duty to see that there is no breach of any of the con¬ 
ditions under which inams are held and, whenever there is any such 
breach, to bring it to the notice of the Collector through the Prant 
Officer. 

He has to make enquhies and get ready the material on which tha 
Prant Officer has to pass his own orders imder the Bombay Here¬ 
ditary Offices Act (III of 1874). He himself can pass orders as to 
the appointment, remuneration, period of service, suspension and 
fining of inferior village servants, the grant of leave of absence to 
them and the like. 

Applications for grant of tagai, are generally received by the 
Mamlatdar, who makes enquiries through Circle Officer and Circle 
Inspector, inspects the sites for the improvement of which tagai is 
sought, ascertains whether the security offered is sufficient, determines 

Vf 5730-38 
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what instalments for repayment would be suitable, etc. He can him¬ 
self grant tagai up to Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 200, under the Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act and Agricultural Loans Act, respectively. A Mamlat- 
dar who has been specially empowered can grant tagai up to Rs. 2,50( 
and Rs. 500, under the Land Improvement Loans Act and the Agricul¬ 
tural Loans Act, respectively. In other cases he has to obtain orders 
from the Prant Officer or the Collector. 


The Mamlatdars duties regarding tagai, do not end with the grant¬ 
ing of it; he has to see that it is properly utilised, inspect the works 
undertaken by its means, watch the payment, and make recoverie.' 
from defaulters. The Mamlatdar is primarily responsible for the 
administration of the Hombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act 
(LXVII of 1948) within the areas of his charge. Some of his powers 
under the Act, have been delegated to the Awal Karkuns. 

Additional Mamlatdars and Additional Mahalkaris have been 
appointed for each Taluka or Mahal office for work in connection 
with the implementation of the Tenancy law. Recently according 
to orders the Senior Mamlatdars have been designated with the work 
of Agricultural Land Tribunals under the Bombay Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Act and the Additional Mamlatdars have been 
entrusted with the revenue work. The Mamlatdars are however in 
overall charge of the taluka administration. The same orders apply 
to the Mahalkaris and Additional Mahalkaris in Mahals. 

(ii) Qmsi-JucJicial.—The quasi-judicial duties which the Mamlat¬ 
dar performs include: (I) inquiries and orders under the Mamlat¬ 
dars’ Courts Act (II of 1906) ; (2) the execution of civil court 
decrees ; (3) the disposal of applications from superior holders for 
assistance in recovering land revenue from inferior holders ; and 

(4) enquiry in respect of disputed cases in connection with the 
record of rights in each village. The last two are summary enqui¬ 
ries under the Land Revenue Code. 


(Hi) Magisterial.—Every Mamlatdar is ex-officio the Taluka Magis¬ 
trate of his taluka. As a Taluka Magistrate, First Class, he has the 
following among other powers under the Criminal Procedure Code 

(1) Power to command any unlawful assembly to disperse 
(section 127). 

(2) Power to use civil force to disperse unlawful assembly 
(section 128). 

(3) Power to require Military Force to be used to disperse 
unlawful assembly (section 130). 

(4) Power to apply to District Magistrate to issue commission 
for examination of witness (section 506). 

(5) Power to recover penalty on forfeited bond (section 514) 
and to require fresh security (section 514-A). 

(6) Power to make order as to the disposal of property regard¬ 
ing which an offence is committed (section 517), 
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(7) Power to sell property of a suspected character (section CHAPTER 10. 

^ ■ General Adminis- 

l£ authorised by the State Goveniracnt or the District Magistrate, tration. 
the Taluka Magistrate may exercise the following among other 
powers 

(1) Power to make orders prohibiting repetitions of 
nuisances (section 143). 


(2) Power to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 
danger to public peace (section 144). 

(3) Power to hold inquests (section 174). 


The Mamlatdar is also in charge of the management of the sub- 
ail. He has to keep the District Magistrate and the Sub-Divi- 
ional Magistrate informed of all criminal activities in his charge 
ind take steps incidental to the maintenance of law and order in his 
fharge. In a case of serious disturbance of the public peace the 
Vfamlatdar carries great responsibility, for, as the senior executive 
magistrate on the spot, lie must issue orders and carry on till his 
uperiors arrive. 

(iv) Treasury and Accounts.—As a siib-treasuty officer, tfie 
Mamlatdar is in charge of the taluka trea.suiy, which is called " sub- 
rreasury” in relation to the district treasury. Into this treasury,all 
moneys due to Government in the taluka-land revenue, forest, excise, 
public works and other receipts are paid and from it nearly the 
whole of the money expended for Government in the taluka is 
secured. The sub-post offices in the taluka receive their cash for 
postal transactions from the sub-treasury and remit their receipts 
to. it. The sub-treasury officer pays departmental officers on cash 
irders or demand drafts issued by treasury officers and on cheques, 
except where certain departments are allowed to present bills direct 
at the sub-treasui)'. The sub-treasury officer also issues Goveim- 
ment bank drafts. 


When the Mamlatdar is away from his Headquarters, the Treasury 
Awal Karkun is ex-oficio in charge of the sub-treasury and the 
account business and is held personally responsible for it. During 
the Mamlatdar’s presence he is authorised to sign receipts irrespec¬ 
tive of the amount. 


The taluka sub-treasury is also the local depot for stamps-general, 
court-fee and postal — of all denominations and for the stock of opium 
held there, for sale to permit-holders. 

A curreney chest is maintained at almost all sub-treasuries in which 
surplus cash balances are deposited. From it withdrawals are made 
to replenish sub-treasury balances. Sub-Treasuries are treated as 
agencies of the Reserve Bank for remittance of funds. 

The Mamlatdar has to verify the balances in the sub-treasury, 
including those of stamps and opium, on the closing day of each 

Vf 573(K38a 
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GenerafAdminis- of all months, except February when it is the 23rd, anc 

tration, March, when it is the 31st, the latter being the closing day of thf 
Mamlatdars and financial year. The report of the verification, together with th( 
Mahalkaris, monthly returns of receipts under different heads, has to be submittec 
by the Mamlatdar to the treasury officer at Satara. The Sub-Trca 
suries are annually inspected by either the Collector or the Pram 
Officer. 

(u) Other Administrative Duties—The Mamlatdar is the pivot o: 
administration in his taluka. He is responsible to the Collector anc 
the Plant Officer whom he must obey and keep constantly informec 
of all political happenings, outbreaks of epidemics and other matter; 
affecting the well-being of the jieople, such as any mal-administratior 
in any department or any hitch in the working of the administra 
tive machinery. 

He must help guide officcus of all departments in the executior 
of their respective duties in so far as his taluka is concerned. Ir 
fact, he is at the service of them all and forms the connecting linl 
between the officers and the public whom they are all meant to serve 
This is particularly so in departments which have not a local taluks 
officer of their own. The Mamlatdar is also responsible for the cattle 
census, which really comes under the purview of the Agricultura' 
Department. The Co-operative Department expects the Mamlatdai 
to propagate co-operative principles in his taluka. He has to execute 
the awards and decrees of societies in the taluka, unless there h 
a special recovery officer appointed for the purpose. He has to take 
prompt action for the control of epidemics and to render to the 
Assistant Director of Public Health and his assistants every hedp ir, 
preventing outbreaks of epidemic diseases and suppressing them 
when they occur. 

Under executive orelers, the Mamlatdar has to provide the Military 
Department with the necessary provisions and conveyances when any 
detachment mai'ches through the taluka. 

The Mainlatdar’s position in relation to other taluka officers, e.g.. 
the sub-inspector of police, the sub-registi‘ar, the range forest officer, 
the sub-assistant surgeon and the prohibition officer is not definable. 
Though they are not subordinate to him they ai'e grouped round him 
and are expected to help and co-operate with him in their spheres. 

Though the Mamlatdar is not expected to work directly for local 
self-governing bodies, he is usually the principal source of the 
Collector’s infonnation about them. He is responsible for the adminis¬ 
tration of his taluka just as the Collector is rc’sponsible for the 
district. 

The Mamlatdar ,is ex-officio Development Officer in charge of 
the National Extension Service Block opened in the taluka in his 
charge. 
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He is ex-officio Cliainnan of the Taliika Development Board which CHAPTER 10. 
lets as the agency of the District Development Board in the taluka CencrafAdraiiiis- 
n all matters pertaining to agricultural and rural development and tration. 
ispecially in regard to the “ Grow More Food campaign. The mamlatimrs anu 
ither members of the board are the Agricultural Assistant stationed Mahalkahis, 
it the taluka heackprarters, and the Veterinary Assistant. The Col¬ 
ector nominates as members with the approval of Government, 
hree non-officials known to take an active interest in the “Grow 
vlore Food ” campaign in the taluka. 

In relation to the public well-being, the Mamlatdar is the local 
epresentative of Government and performs generally the same func- 
ions as the Collector but on a lower plane. 


Inspectors. 


Circle Officers and Circle Inspectors.—la order to assist the Mamlat- CmcLB Opficeks 
lar in exercising proper supervision over the village officers and village anp Cihcle 
lei-vants and to make local enquiries of every kind promptly, Circle 
Dfficers in the grade of Awal Karkum and Circle Inspectors in the 
rradc of Karkuns are appointed. The Circle Officer certifies entries in 
he record of rights and thus relieves the Mamlatdar of a good deal 
)f routine work. There are some 30 to 50 villages in charge of 
i circle officer or circle inspector. These officers form a link between 
he Mamlatdar and the village officers. There are generally one 
;ircle officer and three circle inspectors in each taluka. Their duties 
■elate to— 

(J) boundary marks inspection, inspection of crops including the 
jstimating of the annowari, the inspection of tagai works and detec- 
ion of illegal occupation of Government land; 

(2) preparation of agricultural and other statistical returns, viz., 

,'rop statistics, cattle census, and water supply; 

(3) supervision of the village officers in the preparation and main- 
enance, of the record of rights, the mutation register and the tenancy 
•cgister ; 

(4) examination of land revenue receipts and supervision of the 
revenue collection; and 


(5) such other miscellaneous work as the Mamlatdar may from 
time to time entrust them with e.g., enquiry into alleged encroach- 
nents. 


Patil (or Village Headman),—The Patil or Village Headman is the 
principal official in a village. The duties of the Patil fall under the 
iollowing heads :— 

(i) revenue; (ii) quasi-magisterial; and (iii) administrative. 
His revenue duties are— 

(i) in conjunction with the talathi (village accountant) to' 
collect the revenue due to Government from the rayats; 

(ii) to detect encroachments on Government land and protect 
trees and other property of Government; 
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(iii) to execute the orders received from the taluka office ir 
connection with rec'overy of revenue and other matters; 

(iv) to assist the talathi in maintaining properly the recorc 
of rights and village accounts and to get him to submit the 
periodical returns punctually; and 

(v) to render assistance to high officials visiting the village 
for inspection work and other purposes. 


There are quasi-magistcrial functions appertaining to the police 
patil. In a majority of villages the same person is both the police 
and the revenue patil. In some villages there are separate patiU 
for revenue and police work. The police patil is responsible for the 
writing up of the birth and death register and for the care of 
unclaimed property found in the village. Several duties have been 
imposed on the police patil by the Bombay Village Police Act (VIII 
of 1867). The village police is under his charge, and he has 
authority to require all village servants to aid him in performing the 
duties entrusted to him. He has to dispose of the village establish¬ 
ment so as to afford the utmost possible security against robbery, 
breach of the peace and acts injurious to the public and to the 
village community- It is the jrolice patil’s duty to furnish the taluka 
Magistrate with any returns or information called for and keep him 
constantly informed as to the state of crime and the health and 
general condition of the community in his village. He has to afford 
police officers every assistance in his power when called upon by 
them for assistance. Further, he has to obey and execute all orders 
and warrants issued to him by an executive magistrate or a police 
officer; collect and communicate to the district police intelligence 
affecting the public peace; prevent within the limits of his village 
tlie commission of offences and public nuisances ; and detect and 
bring offenders therein to justice. If a crime is committed within 
the limits of the village and the perpetrator of the crime escapes or 
is not knoM'n, he has to forward immediate information to the police 
officer in charge of the police station within the limits of which his 
village is situated, and himself proceed to investigate the matter and 
obtain all procurable evidence and forward it to the police officer. 
If any unnatural or sudden death occurs, or any corpse is found, 
the police patil is bound to assemble an inquest, to be composed of 
two or more intelligent persons belonging to the village or neigh¬ 
bourhood. The report of the inrjuest has then to be forwarded by 
him to the polic'c officer. He has also to apprehend any person in 
the village whom he has reasons to believe has committed any 
serious offence and send him, together with all articles to be useful 
in evidence, to the police officer. 

As regards the patil’s administrative duties, he is expected to look 
to the sanitation and public health of the village. He must also 
report promptly the outbreak of any epidemic disease to the taluka 
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iffice. He is expected to render every assistance to travellers pro- CHAPTER 10. 
ided payment is duly tendered. Many of the patils are heredita^ Generai~AdminiS' 
)fficers holding watan lands and having fixed terms of service; a few tration. 
re stipendiary nominees of Government. 

The Talatlii (village accountant).—The office of the village Talathi. 

iccountant used generally to be held by hereditary kulkarnis. In the 
>ast hereditary kulkarnis were allowed subject to certain conditions, 
o commute the right of service attached to the Kulkarni watan. But 
/ery few people took advantage of the commutation of watan. By 
he enactment of the Bombay’ Paragana and Kulkarni Watan Aboli- 
ion Act, all the kulkarni watans along with the right of service were 
ibolished with effect from the 1st of May, 1951 and talathis were 
ippointed in place of these kulkarnis. In the merged State areas, 
ilso, the Kulkarni watans have been abolished by the enactment 
>f the Bombay Merged Territories Miscellaneous Alienations Aboli- 
ion Act and Talathis have been appointed in their stead. There is 
ilso a proposal to appoint talathi-cwm-village panchayat secretaries 
it each village and for this purpose a class has been started at Mahnli 
o train talathis in village panchayat matters. If the villages are 
mall, one talathi is appointed for two or more villages, which are 
called his charge or saza. The talathi receives monthly salary in 
i time-scale of pay. His main duties are : (1) to maintain the village 
iccounts relating to demand, collection and arrears of land revenue, 
ptc., the record of rights and all other idllage forms prescribed by 
Soveniment; (2) to inspect crops and iKiundary marks and prepare 
igricultural statistics; and (3) to help the patil in the collection of 
and revenue, write the combined day and receipt books and other 
iccounts and do other clerical work, including that of the police patil 
vhen the latter is illiterate. The talathi is Assistant Gram Sevak 
n those places where community development projects or national 
extension service blocks have been opened. 

Village Servants.—In addition to the village officers mentioned Village 

rbove, there are village servants. They are of two kinds, viz., Servants. 

(1) those useful to the community, and (2) those useful to the 
Government. 

The village servants useful to the community are the joshi, rnullas, 
cai-penters, barbers, potters, etc., who render service to the commu¬ 
nity. Some of them were granted inam lands; but by the enactment 
of the Bombay Service Inams (useful to community) Abolition 
Act, these inams have been abolished. The service is remunerated 
by the cultivators in the shape of an annual payment of sheaves or 
corn (called Baluta). 

The village servants useful to community whose services are still 
in demand in villages are the carpenter (sutar), the barber (nhavi), 
the shoe-maker (mochi), the watchman (ramoshi), and the black¬ 
smith (lobar). The washerman (dhobi), the potter (kumbhar) and 
the rope-maker (mang) are not generally in demand in all villages. 
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There has, therefore, been a tendency for them to leave the villages 
and seek their livelihood in cities and towns. In some villages these 
village servants still survive. The silversmith (sonar) as a balutedai 
has entirely disappeared. The village astrologer (grampshi) is 
employed at the discretion of the cultivators. All the religious cere¬ 
monies of the cultivators are done through the gramjoshi, for which 
he is paid some amount called dakshina. Some religious-minded 
cultivators give him some quantity of corn and other presents in kind 
The Mulla functions at the religious and other ceremonies of Muslims, 
There are several Mahars at a village. The Mahars used to take chai'ge 
of dead animals of the villagers and sell their hides to the shoe-maker. 
For this and other service such as cleaning open spaces, etc. they 
used to get Bdluta from the cultivators. The Mahars have, however. 
stopiJed this service since they have converted themselves tc 
Buddhism. 

There are also certain village servants — Mahars and Ramoshis — re¬ 
munerated by grant of land free of revenue or actual cash allowance 
and appointed to assist the village; olficers in the collection of land 
revenue, to summon villagers to the chavdi, to carry the land revenue 
to the taluka Office, when reijuired to help the Path in the detec¬ 
tion of offences and to help him to apprehend known criminals and 
to help him to keep order in the village, These do the same work 
for the village officers as is done by the peons under the Mamlatdai 
and the constables under the sub-Insi^ector. The Bombay Inferior 
Village Wataiis Abolition Act, 1958 came into force in Satara with 
effect from 1st August 1959, an<l with it all inferior village watans 
in the district stand as abolislied. Full assessment is levied on all 
inam lands and these lands arc entered in the relevant Record of 
Rights in the name of Government. 
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From time immemorial, the land revenue has been an important 
AND DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF REVENUE inIndia primarily beciiuse it was 
the only source of stable revenue. Nomially, the royal share was 
l/6th of the total crop-share. The revenue survey was first introduced 
liy Todar Mai in 1576 in South India. Lands were surveyed and 
settled, one third of the estimated produce being demanded as the 
royal share. The payment of revenut' in kind was substituted by' 
that in cash. In the absence of a regular survey, the bhagbatai 
system arose and became widespread with the downfall of the 
Moghal empire and the establishment of the Maratha rule. The 
revenue was farmed out to influential persons such as Desais, Amins, 
Patels, Deshmukhs, Deshpandes, etc. Lands were alienated to 
religious and charitable institutions by the State. The various 
rulers such as Hindu, Muslim and the British were forced to build 
upon the foundations left by their predecessors. Thus the present 
land system has devolved from the land systems which preceded it. 

The present system was evolved by the British. Mount Stuart 
Elphinstont; adopted the Rayatwari system as evolved by Munro 
in Madras and laid down the leading pi-inciples of revenue 
administration oiz., to aboli.sh fanning but otherwise to maintain 
the local system, to levy the revenue according to the actual 
cultivation, to make the assessment light, to impose no new 
ta.\es and to do away with none, unless obviously unjust and 
above all to make no innovations. Within these limitations, the 
revenue officers were given wide discretion in the measures 
to be adopted. In the initial stages attempts were made by the 
British to make annual, triennial or ten-year lewises for securing land 
revenue from villages. They, however, failed owing to (n) the lack 
of details about the revenue administration, (b) high assessments 
fixed on the basis of past collections, and (c) the'considerable fall 
in prices of agricultural produce in the thirties of the last century. 
In order to collect details about the revenue administration, revenue 

* For sfctlon.s on History of Land Revenue Assessment and Management. 
Hi.story of Land Tenures and Agrarian Movonients, Dr. G. D. Patel’s “ The 
Land Problem of Reorganised Bombay State ” has been largely referred to. 
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surveys were carried out between 1811 and 1825. These surveys 
though they contain considerable information about the revenue and 
social and economic conditions, were of little value to the administra¬ 
tion because they were not accompanied by a settlement of land 
revenue. Thereafter, a report was drawn in 1847 on the principles 
of the settlement of land revenue under Government direction. It 
declared that the chief design of the revenue survey was the regula¬ 
tion of the customary land tax so that it shall at once secure an 
adequate revenue to Government, the progressive development of 
the resources of the country and the preservation of all proprietory 
and other lights connected with the soil. Further, it clarified the 
objectives that the land should be assessed in accordance with its 
capabilities, thereby excluding consideration of such details as the 
ability to pay, caste or condition of the cultivators which formed the 
basis of settlement in the previous administrations. According to 
the report, the settlement involved three processes which were 
distinctly divided into— 

(fl) survey, 

(b) classification and 

(c) assessment. 

In the revision settlements, the classification system was improved 
and brought up-to-date. The revision was remarkable in that it laid 
down important principles regarding («) grouping, (b) the regula¬ 
tion of the rate of enhancements, (c) the graduated levy of enhance¬ 
ments and (d) suspensions and remissions of land revenue. 

During the pre-British period, although the assessment was high, 
it was never collected in full. But during the British regime, it was 
collected in full by resorting to coercive measures, where necessary. 
The Joint Report of 1847 and the Land Revenue Code, 1879, did not 
contemplate any abatement of fixed revenue. The result was that 
the rigid collection of land revenue became oppressive and forced the 
cultivators to relinquish their holdings- The situation became acute 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century when there were 
frequent famines. In 1907, the Government of India, therefore, laid 
down the policy of granting suspensions and remissions of land 
revenue in the event of natural calamities such as flood, fire, etc. 
This concession introduced ap element of flexibility in the otherwise 
rigid revenue system. 

Depaiitment or Land Recohds 

The land revenue system prevalent in Satara district is 
Rayatwari and is based on a complete survey, soil classification and 
settlement of the assessment of every field. 

The original survey and settlements were introduced in this district 
between 1858-59 and 1862-63. Thereafter, the first revision settle¬ 
ments were introduced lietween 1890-91 and 1895-96. The second 
revision settlements were introduced between 1924-25 and 1926-27. 
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In nil, 104 villages [Phaltan (73), Bhor (13), Aundh (14), Jan> 
khindi (2), Akkalkot (1), Sangli (1) and one village from Baramati 
taluka of the Poona district] have been included in the district. 
The original settlement was introduced in the ex-State villages of 
Phaltan in 1893-94 and the first revision settlement was introduced 
in 1924-25 which is now in force. 

The whole of the district has been surveyed, classified and settled 
except for 82 inam villages of the pre-merger States areas which have 
now been surveyed and classified for the purpose of the Record of 
Rights and settlement under the Post-War Reconstruction Schemes 
Nos. 75 and 77-A. Akarhands for these villages have been prepared 
provisionally under section 52 of the Land Revenue Code read with 
Land Revenue Rule 19-0 pending regular settlement under Chapter 
VIII-A of the Land Revenue Code which will be taken up along with 
the revision settlement of the rest of the; district. The current settle¬ 
ment has now expired from 1956-57 in all the talukas of the district 
and preliminary work for revision settlements is being done (1959). 

The survey work is done by chain and cross-staff method. Tlie 
unit of the area is the “ English acre ” with its sub-division the 
Giintha equal to 21 square yards (i. e., the square formed by 1 chain 
or 11 yards), 40 gunthas making an acre. The area of each survey 
number is separately entered in the Land Records under an indicative 
number and that of the sub-division, too, is so entered under an 
indicative number subordinate to that t)f the survey number of 
which it forms a part. 

Accurate village maps have been prepared (generally on a scale 
of 20 chains to an inch) in respect of all the khalsa and inam 
villages surveyed by chain and cross-staff method and on a scale of 
10 chains to an inch in respect of the remaining inam villages surveyed 
by minor triangidation method. Village maps prepared in the scale of 
20 chains to an inch show the survey numbers and their boundary 
marks and other topographical details such as roads, mllas, and 
forests, etc., whereas the maps prepared in respect of inam villages 
surveyed on minor triangulation method show the above particulars 
and in addition the hissas contained in (;ach survey number as well 
as the minor triangulation stones with reference to which the 
boundaries of the survey number and hissas could be re-laid if 
necessiuy. From these village maps, the maps of taluka and district 
and the maps of the States have been prepared on a smaller and 
convenient scale of one inch to two miles. 

The main classes of lands as defined in section 117-C(3) which 
are recognised as dry crop, garden and rice, and the soil of each 
field has been classified with reference to its texture, its depth and 
deteriorating factors and extra advantages, if any, such as availabi¬ 
lity of nalla water, silt deposit, availability of drainage from higher 
lands, etc. The water factor has been separately considered in respect 
of well water {Motasthal garden) by classifying the wells and in 
respect of flow water {Putasthal garden) by classifying the 
duration and availability of water from the bandharas etc. and the 
crops grown thereon. 
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The classification value was expressed in terms of annas, 16 annas 
representing the standard. In Satara district the dry crop lands have 
been further divided into tire following four sub-classes viz., Khuski, 
Jirayat, Tisali and Kumttri for purposes of detailed classification. 

One more factor that was particularly taken into consideration for 
the purpose of assessment of the lands was the Dongar class. Previ¬ 
ously Tisali and Kunuiri lands had a specially sanctioned rate 
different from that of the ordinary* dry crop. This was subsequently 
abolished and all dry crop lands have now one and the same rate. 
The inferior quality of Tisali and Kumari lands is now accounted for 
by the application of this Dongar class by which the standard rate 
is lowered according to the class of the Dongar land. These lands 
were divided into three classes according to their situation i.e. land 
situated on (1) plains, (2) minor spurs and (3) elevated spurs 
of hills. 

Most of the soil classification as was originally* done has been more 
or less confirmed during the revision survey and classification in this 
district except for the application of new classes viz., the general 
position, class and the dongar cla.ss. According to section 106 of the 
Land Revenue Code the original classification if confirmed or the 
revision classification if undertaken is final and no general re-classi¬ 
fication of the soil is made at further revision settlements. All 
improvements made at the cost of private capital are exempt from 
increased taxation for a period of 30 years. Tliey become liable for 
such taxation thereafter at the next revision settlements. 

Prior to 1939, the settlement procedure was prescribed by admini¬ 
strative orders of Government under the Land Revenue Code. The 
settlement procedure was first brought on to the Statute Book under 
the Amendment (Bombay XX of 1939). Under the Land Revenue 
Code Amendment Act XXVIII of 1956, certain changes have been 
made in the settlement procedure. The changes in brief involve a 
shift in emphasis from the general economic conditions of the area 
and rental values to the prevalent prices and yields of principal crops. 
The various provisions governing the settlement procedure are con¬ 
tained in Chapter VIII-A of the I^and Revenue Code and Chapter 
Ill-A of the Land Revenue Rules. The prescribed procedure in 
brief, is as under 

" Settlement ” is defined as the result of operations conducted in 
a zone in order to determine the land revenue assessment 
[Section 117 (C )(!)]. 

“ Zone ” is defined as a local area comprising a taluka or a group 
of talukas or portions thereof of one or more districts, which is 
contiguous and hojuogencous in respect of : — 

( i ) physical configuration ; 

(a) climate and rainfall; 

{Hi) principal crops grown in the area; and 
(iv) .soil characteristics [Section 117-C(j[A)]. 
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The Settlement Officer (appointed by the State Government under 
section 18 Land Revenue Code) examines fully the past revenue his¬ 
tory of the zone with a view to assessing the general effect of the 
incidence of assessment on the economic conditions of the zone. He 
then proceeds to divide the lands to be settled into groups and fixes 
the standard rates for each class of land in such groups. 

The groups arc formed on consideration of the following 
factors, viz. 

( i ) Physical configuration ; 

(ii) Climate and rainfall; 

{Hi) Pi'ices; and 

(iv) Yield of principal crops. 

If the Settlement Officer thinks it necessary to do so', he may also 
take into account the factors specified in clauses (a) (i) of the proviso 
to the .sub-section (2) of section 1170, viz. 

(a) Markets, 

(b) Communications, 

(c) Standard of husbandry, 

(d) Population and supply of labour, 

(c) Agricultural resources, 

(f) Variation in the area of occupied and cidtivated lands during 
the last 30 years, 

(g) Wages, 

(h) Ordinary expenses of cultivating principal crops, including 
the wages of the cultivator for his labour in cultivating the 
land, and 

(/) Sales of lands used for agriculture- 

“ Standard rate ” is defined with reference to any particular class 
of land in a group, as' the value of the .sixteenth of the average yield 
of crops per acre on land in that class (jf sixteen annas classification 
value [Section 117 C (5)]. 

Improvements made at the cost of holders are exempted from 
enhancement of assessment for a period of 30 years immediately 
preceding the date on which the settlement expires (Section 117-H), 

The Settlement Officer is required to formulate his principles for 
settlement on tlie above basis and submit a comprehensive report 
to the Collector concerned. The report would contain : — 

(i) the various statistics and data collected by him in the 
prescribed form, 

(ii) A statement showing the effect of his proposals as compared 
to that of the previous settlement in force [Land Revenue 
Rule 19-B(1)]. 
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The settlement report is puhli.shecl in the regional language in 
each village in the prescribed manner, together with a notice 
stating the existing standard rates for each class of land and the 
extent of increase or decrease proposed by the Settlement Officer. 
A period of tlrree months from the date of notice is allowed for any 
objection to the Settlement proposals (Section 117-J). 


Provision is made for referring settlement proposals to the Revenue 
Tribunal by the State Government at the instance of aggrieved 
persons (who have to deposit the prescribed amount of cost) within 
two months from the date of the notice (Section 117-KK). 

After taking into account the objections, the Collector forwards 
the Settlement Officer’s report to the State Government through the 
Settlement Commissioner and the Director of Land Records, with 
his remarks (Section 117-K). 


The settlement report together with the objections and the recom¬ 
mendations of the Maharashtra Revenue Tribunal is required to be 
placed on the table of each chamber of the Legislature and the 
proposals can be discussed in the Legislature (Section 117-C). 

Thereupon, the State Government passes final orders on the settle¬ 
ment report (Section 117-L) and, after a notice of the orders has 
been given in the prescribed manner, the settlement is deemed to 
have been introduced (Section 117-0). 

Tlie assessment to be imposed on each holding in the case of an 
original settlement is determined by the application of the standard 
rates to the classification value of the land through the medium, of 
Jantris (table of calculation) prepared by the Superintendent of Land 
Records, and in the case of a revision settlement, it is worked out by 
increasing or decreasing the old assessment in the same proportion 
as there is an increase or decrease in the new standard rates over 
the old ones (Land Revenue Rule 19'H). 


A settlement ordinarily remains in force for 30 years (Section 
117-E). 

Government may after the exijiry of every ten years from the 
date on which a settlement was introduced under section 117-0 
enhance or reduce the assessment on lands in any zone by placing 
a surcharge or granting a rebate on the assessment by reference to 
the alterations of prices of the principal crops in such a zone 
(Section 117-M). 

Additional water advantages accrued at the cost of Government 
can be assessed during the currency of the settlement (Section 117-Q). 

Land Records. The Record of Rights Law (contained in Chapter X of the Land 
Record of Rights. Revenue Code) was enacted in 1913. The Record of Rights has 
been introduced in all the villages of the district except a few imm 
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villages which too, have, of late, been taken up for survey and record 
of rights under the Post War Reconstruction Scheme. Under this 
scheme the Record of Rights work is done by the Revenue Department 
staff, The Record of Rights was introduced in all the villages of 
the district in 1959 except 12. Out of them, in four villages the 
Record of Rights was written but was to be promulgated whereas 
in respect of the remaining eight villages in Khandala mahal it was 
to be written for want of pot hissa measurement papers- 
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According to section 135-B(i) of the Land Revenue Code, the 
Record of Rights contains the following particulars 

(a) the names of the persons who are holders, occupants, owners 
or mortgagees of the land or assigne^js of the rent or land revenue 
thereof; 

(b) The nature and extent of the respective interest of such 
persons and conditions of liabilities attached thereto; 

(c) The rent or revenue (if any) payable by or to any such 
persons ; and 

(d) Such of the particulars as the State Government may 
prescribe in this behalf by making rules from time to time- The 
present Record of Rights e.g. gives information regarding the total 
area of the holding, popkhamba cultivable area, assessment, judi, 
nukasan, names and modes of tenancies and crops grown in addi¬ 
tion to those shown in item (b) and (c) above. 

The State Government has now applied the law to all tenancies 
under section 135-B(2). Any acquisition of right eitlier by succes¬ 
sion, survivorship, inheritance, partition, purchase, mortgage, gift, 
lease or otherwise is to be reported to the village officers by the 
person acquiring it unless it is registered. (Section 135-C Land 
Revenue Code), Failure to carry out this obligation is liable to 
fine by way of late fees. 

The Land Records Department was created in 1884 when the Functions of the 
revision, survey and settlement operations were nearing completion Department, 
and the old survey and settlement department was brought to 
a close. The department is an adjunct to the Revenue Department. 

Its functions are 

(i) to maintain all survey, classification and settlement records 
uptodate by keeping very carefully notes of all changes and for this 
purpose to carry out field operations preliminary to incorporation 
of the changes in the survey records; 

(ii) to collect and provide statistics necessary for the sound 
administration of all matters connected with land ; 

(iii) to help reduce, simplify and cheapen litigation in revenue 
and civil courts by providing reliable survey and other records; 
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(iv) to supervise the preparation and maintenance of recorci 
of rights and of the periodical inspection of the boundary marks; 

(v) to conduct periodical revision settlement operations; 

(vi) to' organise and carry out village site and city surveys on 
an extensive scale and arrange for their proper maintenance; 

(vii) to undertake special surveys for private individuals or for 
jnibfic bodies (such as survey of Inam villages) ; surveys in connec¬ 
tion with railway, inunicipal and local board projects; town plan¬ 
ning schemes and survey for the Defence and other Government 
departments. 

(vtii) to maintain up-to-date all village maps, and to reprint 
them and arrange for their distribution to various departments for 
administrative pur}>oses and for sale to the public ; and 

(ix) to train the revenue ofFicou-s in survey and settlement 
matters. 

The District Inspector of Land Records, Satara is the principal 
Officer in-charge of the Land Records Department in the district. 
He is a class II officer of the Mamlatdar’.s rank appointed by the 
Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land Records and is 
directly subordinate to the Superintendent, Land Records, Poona 
Circle, Poona in all technical matters. He is also subordinate to the 
Collector, Satara and has to carry out all administrative orders of 
the Collector in the matters of survey and land records. He is also 
required to train the revenue officers in survey and settlement matters. 

The District Inspector of Land Records is both a Revenue and 
a Survey Officer. His main duties are 

(a) To supervise the measurement and classification work done 
by district and Cadastral Surveyors, Pot Hissa' Surveyors and 
Maintenance Surveyors, by taking field tests and to exercise check 
over the prompt disposal of all the measurement and other cases 
received in the District Survey Office ; 

(b) To be responsible for the maintenance of the Theodolite 
frame work in all villages surveyed according to minor triangula¬ 
tion system by arranging for the inspection of the stones in groups 
every year and replacing those that are found missing ; 

(c) To be responsible for the correctness and punctuality of the 
work done in the district and survey offices in the district; 

(cl) To take a small test of work of as many circle inspectors 
as possible; 

(e) To compile the huzur statistics like the season and crop 
report and quinquennial returns about cattle and water resources; 

(/) To arrange for the training of the Assistant Collectors, 
Junior Indian Administrative Service Officers and Deputy Collector.s 
in survey and settlement matters as prescribed in G. R„ R. D., 
No, 393/51-11, dated 18th August 1958 and supernumerary Assistant 
Collectors (Revenue Department Circular No. TRN/RD/1055, 
dated 14th September 1955) ; 
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(g) To hold the training classes on the lines indicated in 
G. R., R. D., No, TRN. (RDO 1053, dated 28th November 1953) for 
imparting training to mamlatdars in sui’vey and settlement 
matters; 

(h) To incorporate all changes in the survey records by issue 
of survey correction statements under proper authority and by 
correcting the village and district maps; 

(i) To inspect the city survey offices every year and send 
inspection memoranda through the Superintendent, Land Records ; 

(/■) To inspect the District Survey Office record of one taluka 
,in every year and to see that all survey papers are fortheoming 
and to arrange for tracing or reconstructing the missing ones and 
recopying those that are torn; 

{k) To watch the I. V. S., pot hiasa survey and city survey 
recoveries and to maintain their account; 
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(1) To inspect the work of repairs to boundary marks in at 
least one village in each circle; 


(m) To inspect the Record of Rights, tenancy and crop registers, 
to see tlrat the village officers understand their work properly and 
to maintain uniformity in this respect in the district; and 

(n) To advise revenue officers in all technical matters relating 
to survey and classification and in matters relating to the mainten¬ 
ance of Record of Rights. 

The staff of district and cadastral simveyors deals with the routine District and Cada- 
neasurement and classification work whether done for Government stral Surveyors. 
|e.g. in land acquisition cases etc.) or on private applications, civil 
;ourt partition decrees, etc. In the case of private work, the pres- 
Tibed measurement fees are recovered in advance from the parties, 
rhe district surveyor deals with the measurement cases that cannot 
rrdinarily be entins ted to the cadastral surveyors on account of 
:he difficulty, size, importance and urgency. The staff does 
he work of effecting necessary changes in the survey records by 
rreparing Kami JasU Patraks during monsoons. 


The district survey office is in charge of the headquarter assistant District Survey 
ivho acts under the orders of the District Inspector of Land Records. Office and Head- 
rhe Headquarter Assistant and his staff are responsible for keeping quarter Assistant, 
the survey records up-to-date and in projier order. He deals with 
'.he correspondence connected with records. In urgent circumstances, 
the Headquarter Assistant disposes of the references under his own 
signature, in the absence of the District Inspector of Land Records, 
informing the latter of the action taken by him. He recovers and 
accounts for the fees received for private measurement work accord¬ 
ing to prescribed procedure. He also issues certified extracts from 
survey records and supplies printed maps to the applicants on pay¬ 
ment of the prescribed charges. The survey office issues the measure¬ 
ment cases to the surveyors and keeps a close watch over their prompt 
and proper disposal, scrutinises the surveyors’ work in office and 
takes action to get all the changes effected in the survey records. In 
Vf S730-39 
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this connection necessary Kami-jasti patraks (with their abstracts) 
signed by the District Inspector of Land Records are sent to the 
revenue authorities when countersigned by the Superintendent ol 
Land Records and Akarphod Patraks signed by the District Inspectoi 
of Land Records are sent to the revenue authorities direct for the 
correction in the village and taluka accounts, records and maps. 

The Maintenance Surveyors stall is responsible for the maintenance 
of city surveys which are introduced under section 131 of the Land 
Revenue Code and the records including the Record of Rights and 
maps connected therewith and assist the revenue administration oi 
the city-surveyed areas. They work under the immediate control 
of the revenue oflBcers in-charge of the city survey, but the technical 
and administrative control of the stafE vests with the District Inspectoi 
of Land Records and the Superintendent of Land Records. Such 
surveys were introduced in the following important cities and towns 
in the Satara district in the years noted against each 


Name of the City 

Year of 

Staff incharge of 

Survey Town. 

introduction. 

maintenance. 


1 

2 

3 

1. 

Satara 

1919 

1 Superintendent. 




2 Maintenance Surveyors. 

2. 

Karad 

1922 

1 Maintenance Surveyor. 

3. 

Wai 

1923 

1 Maintenance Surveyor. 

4. 

Panchgani 

1923 

1 Maintenance Surveyor. 

5. 

Mahabaleshwar . 

1926 

1 Maintenance Surveyor. 

6 

Lonand 

1946 

1 Maintenance Surveyor. 

7. 

Koregaon 

1945 

1 Maintenance Surveyor. 

8 

Phaltan 

1949 

Maintenance yet to 


conducted. 

The cost of the maintenance of all these city surveys is borne by 
Government. All the revenue arising out of the city surveys in the 
form of non-agricultural assessment, occupancy price on account ol 
disposal of Government lands assessment on municipal encroach¬ 
ments, measurement fees, copying fees. Record of Rights fees etc., 
goes to Government and it is seen that the expenditure incurred over 
each post of Maintenance Surveyor is fully recoverable from the 
public in this manner so as to make the post self-supporting. In 
addition to the above the village site survey of one village (viz. 
Udatara, Taluka Satara) has also been done in the year 1916. The 
village site survey however is not under the regular maintenance. 
The Pot Hissa Survey staff does the measurement work of all new 
hissas and thus helps to keep the Record of Rights up-to-date. Till 
1st January, 1957, a staff of 13 Pot Hissa Survey measurers headed 
by a Nimatandar was directly working under the control of the 
District Inspector of Land Records. But due to the creation of 
separate establishment for each district by increasing the staff, this 
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control was switched to the survey Mamlatdar (P. H. S.), Sholapur 
who has his jurisdiction over Sholapur and Satara districts {vide 
G.R., R.D., No. S.V.C. 1057/c, dated 28th December 1956 ). 

The cost of the sub-division measurement done by the measurers 
is distributed equitably over the number of hissas measured and is 
recovered from the public under section 135-G (b) of the Land 
Revenue Code. 
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The Circle Inspector works under the direct supervision and control Circle Inspectors, 
of the Mamlatdar or Mahalkaris but in technical matters of survey 
and maintenance of land records he obtains orders from the District 
Inspector of Land Records. Each taluka and mahal is divided into 
a suitable number of circles according to volume of work involved 
and a Circle Inspector is put in charge of a circle for supervising tbe 
revenue administration and the land records of each village in his 
circle. He has to supervise the work done by the village officers by 
field inspection as well as by inspecting their village doftars as often 
as possible. He is expected to read and interpret maps and also 
prepare scale drawn sketches of plots and sites in the course of 
his duties. The Circle Inspector is thus the main link between the 
revenue administration and the land records. The diaries of Circle 
Inspectors are therefore being passed on to the Prant Officers through 
the District Inspector of Land Records. 

In addition to the normal duties of the department referred to Post War Recons- 
in the foregoing paragraphs, the Land Records department is at truction Schemes, 
present entrusted with the execution of the following three post-war 
reconstruction schemes in the pre-merger areas of the district as 
detailed below. 

Scheme No. Description. 

74 .. Consolidation of holdings under the 

Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation 
and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 

1947. 

75 .. Survey of Inam villages and introduction 

of Record of Rights. 

Scheme Number 74~Consolidation of holdings—The Assistant 
Consolidation Officer and the Additional Assistant Consolidation 
Officer, Satara, are entrusted with the duties of the preparation and 
execution of the schemes of consolidation of holdings- The former 
is in charge of Koregaon taluka and the latter of Satara taluka. 

Both of them are Gazetted Officers of tlie cadre of the District 
Inspector of Land Records and appointed by the Settlement Commis¬ 
sioner and Director of Land Records and are working under the 
direct control of the Consolidation Officer, Poona. 

The following staff is working under each of the Assistant 
Consolidation Officers 

(a) Six Surveyors under one Nimtandar to assist him in bringing 
the Record of Rights up-to-date and collecting preliminary data 
for the preparation of the schemes of consolidation, and 
Vf 5730-390 
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(b) A staff of Circle Inspectors to assist him in the execution 
of the schemes of consolidation of holdings after confirmation 
by the Settlement Commissioner and the Director of Land Records 
or Government, as the case may be. 

The progress of consolidation work so far achieved is as detailed 
below 


Item 


Taluka or peta 


Koregaon Satara Khandala. Total 


(1) Number of villages in which the 26 5 1 32 

consolidation scheme is en¬ 
forced. 


(2) Number of villages in which the .. 2 .. 2 

consolidation scheme is ap¬ 
proved, 

(3) Number of villages in which the 4 3 ., 7 

consolidation scheme is com¬ 
pleted. 

(4) Number of villages in which the 2 3 .. 5 

consolidation scheme is in 
progress. 


Total .. 32 13 1 46 


One village from Khandala mahal was taken up at the outset 
for experimental purpose. 

Scheme Number 73 and 77-A~Surveij of ’lnam Villages for Record 
of Rights.—A special staff was sanctioned by Government for under¬ 
taking the survey and classification of the iiwm villages in the district 
in 1954. The special staff was put under the charge of two Survey 
Mamlatdars {vide G.R., R.D., No. 2879-144559, dated 11th September 
1954 and S. V. C. 1256-L, dated 2nd April 1956) specially for the 
Satara district at the outset. One post of Survey Mamlatdar was 
however, subsequently abolished from 1st May 1956, after the 
completion of survey work. The measurement and classification in 
respect of 197 villages was completed by the said staff by 31st 
December 1957. Besides, one more village in Khandala mahal (Rui) 
was surveyed and classified by the Survey Mamlatdar, Ahmadnagar 
in 1951 under the same scheme. The staff has also completed the 
work of preparing Akarbands in respect of 82 inam villages hitherto 
unsettled but the rate of which is now temporarily fixed under Land 
Revenue Rules, 19-0 by the Collector of Satara- The said staff 
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was discontinued with effect from 1st January 1958 due to comple¬ 
tion of the work in the district. The work of preparation of Record 
of Rights has been done by the regular staff of the Talathis under 
the control of the Revenue department. 


CHAPTER 11. 
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The land tenures of the State comprised a congeries of inams, History of Land 
watans, cash grants and non-rayatwari tenures. It was not out of Tenures, 
any generosity that the previous rules—whether the Hindu, the 
Muslim, the Maratha or the British—alienated villages, lands and cash 
allowances, but all the grants were dictated by the political necessity ; 
the necessity of support to the existing rule and permanent stable 
revenue to the State. In order to achieve these objectives some 
leading men such as paragana watandars, inamdars, khots, jagirdars, 
malguzars etc. were selected and given inams in the form of entire 
villages, lands, revenues and cash grants. 


These grants were the legacy of the past administrations and were 
the products of uncertain political conditions obtaining in the 17th and 
18th centuries in India. Such grants were necessary in those uncertain 
political conditions, when the means of transport and communica¬ 
tions and the art of administration had not developed on the present 
scientific basis. Creation and continuance of such special tenures 
affected the social well being of a large number of persons in the 
villages, who had to labour for the luxurious maintenance of their 
over-lords. Thus was created a class of non-cultivating landlords 
who banked and lived upon the revenues realised from their inams 
or watans and of their cultivators who became the drawers of 
water and hewers of wood. Although many tenures were the legacy 
of the past administrations, the British retained them as vested inte¬ 
rests to support their new administration and to secure a stable land 
revenue to finance war in and outside India. 


Such intermediaries outlived their utility in the new democratic 
set-up as embodied in the Constitution of India. As a result, 
Government of India laid down a policy for removal of all such 
intermediaries from the administration by enacting special legisla¬ 
tion. In furtherance of this policy, all the State Governments under¬ 
took special legislation for abolishing the imms, watans and non- 
rayatwari tenures. 

The Maharashtra Land Revenue system is primarily a rayatwari 
system in which the tiller of the land .should in principle be 
directly responsible to Governrnent for the payment of land revenue 
of his holdings and other such obligations. In practice, however, 
this was not uniformly the case as there were various inter¬ 
mediaries in the form of inamdars and landlords who shared this 
right of collecting the land revenue with Government in some cases, 
and enjoyed the right of exemptions from payment of land revenue 
either in part or wholly in other cases and thus consumed a part 
of State revenue. One of the steps in the land reforms activities 
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of Government was therefore the abolition of the various inarr, 
tenures in the State. The Acts which have thus affected the imm 
tenures in Satara district are as detailed below 


Number Area in respect of 

Name of the Act. Date of of entire scattered 

enforcement. villages holdings. 

affected. —-- 

Acres. Gunthas. 


1. The Bombay Paragana and Kul- 1st May 1951 10 1,41,472 321^ 

kami Watan Abolition Act, 

1950. 


2. The Bombay Merged Territor- 1st August 1955 4 

ies and Areas (Jagir Aboli¬ 
tion) Act, 1953. 


(Two temporary 
villages) 

Two non-propri¬ 
etory villages. 


3. The Bombay Merged Territories Isl August 1955 103 

Miscellaneous Alienations 
Abolition Act, 1955. 

4. The Bombay Persona! Inams 1st August 1953 206 

Abolition Act, 1952. or 

1st August 1955 
According to 

the nature of 

the grant, 

5. The Bombay Saranjams Jagirs 1st August 1953 13 

and Other Inams of Political or 

nature Resumption Rules, 1st August 1955 
1952, according to the 

nature of the 
grant, 

6. The Bombay Service Inams 1st April 1954 

(Useful to Community) 

Abolition Act, 1953. 


8,172 37 


Total .. .... 336 1,49.645 29i 


The only Inani Tenures which still prevail are (1) Deosthan 
Inams and (2) Inams of Class VI (Service Inam) useful to 
Government. 

In regard to the Bombay Paragana and Kulkami Watans 
Abolition Act, 1950, the Bombay Service Inams (Useful to Community) 
Abolition Act, 1953, the Bombay Merged Territories Alienations 
Abolition Act, 1955 provisions have been made for the ex-holders 
to be occupants of the resumed lands on payment of occupancy 
price prescribed by Government before the prescribed dates. 
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In respect of the resumed lands of which the occupancy price has 
been paid by ex-holders before prescribed date, regrant orders have 
been passed. In respect of the lands vesting in Government on account 
of failure on the part of the ex-holders to pay the occupancy price of 
Paragana and Kulkami watan lands before 30th April 1956, Govern¬ 
ment have issued orders that the lands should be granted to the 
persons in actual possession on payment of the amount of occupancy 
price prescribed by Government. Government have also passed the 
Bombay Inferior Village Watans Abolition Act, 1958. The act came 
into force in Satara with effect from August 1st, 1959 and with it 
all inferior village watans in the district stand abolished from 
that date. 

Prior to 1938, the tenants held the tenancy on a customary basis 
with no legal agreement to define their rights and responsibilities. 
Great insecurity characterised the conditions of tenancy- The high 
share of produce taken by the landlord left the cultivator with a bare 
subsistence minimum, the tenant having little incentive to increase 
output. Wealth was primarily held in the form of land and 
accumulation of capital did not lead to productive investment. On this 
background of the problem, the tenancy system was a great obstacle 
to economic development. In Maharashtra, crop-share rents were 
the rule and the cash-rents were the exceptions. The tenancies were 
generally annual and there was no law preventing a landlord from 
evicting his tenants. Although in several cases, tenancy was continued 
from father to son, the tenants were generally tenants-at-will. The 
tenancy conditions became harsh and oppressive in the areas covered 
by the inam and non-rayatwari tenures. 

This is the background of the tenancy problem in Maharashtra. 
The basic idea in the tenancy and other agrarian reforms is the 
transfer of ownership rights from those not working on the land to 
those doing so and the resultant redistribution of income in the 
agricultural sector. 

The tenancy problem for the State may be divided into the 
following periods 

(1) the pre-legislation period (before 1939) ; 

(2) the Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939; period (1989-1947) ; 

(3) the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948 

period; (1948-1956) ; and 

(4) the Land to the Tillers Act; period (1957 onwards). 

1. The pre-legislation period {before 1939).—In the then Bombay 
State, there was no special tenancy law regulating the relations 
between landlords and tenants because such relations were mostly 
governed by mutual contract or local usage. The British Govern¬ 
ment took no notice of the regional variations in the conditions of 
agricultural tenancy from region to region, but laid down the general 
law as contained in the provisions of section 83 of the Land Revenue 
Code. This single section constituted the tenancy law of the then 
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Bombay State for 60 years. According to that section the land could 
be held by a tenant on payment of (1) agreed rent or services, 
(2) rent payable or services renderable by custom, and (3) in the 
absence of both, just and reasonable rent. The section recognised 
only permanent and annual tenancies. The protected tenancy was 
then not contemplated at all. Further, the concept of rent included 
an element of service to the landlord. The scales of law weighed 
heavily in favour of the landlord in that it permitted the landlord by 
virtue of agreement, usage or otherwise, to enhance the rent or service 
renderable by a tenant, to evict him for non-payment of rent or non¬ 
rendition of services. The landlord could terminate for any reason 
the annual tenancy by giving a three month’s notice. 


The Bombay 2. The Bombaij Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1939.—The 
Tenancy and Agri- made applicable to the district in the year 1946. The 

cultural^^n s Act, jj., were given protection and their period of lease was 

settled at least for a period of ten years. The tenants who were 
cultivating the land in (1) 1932 to 193S and (ii) from 1939 onwards 
to' 1945 were declared as protected tenants and those who were 
cultivating on the appointed day i.e. 8th November 1946, were asked 
to apply within a period of one year for securing their rights of 
protected tenancy- Bombay Act No. XXXI of 1946 was passed and 
the tenants cultivating on 8th November 1947, were given the rights 
of protected tenants. 

Tile Bombay 3. The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948.—The 
Tenancy and Agri- Act aimed at the settlement of landlord-tenant relations and the 
cultural^Land Act, establishment of the peasant proprietorship in the State. This Act 
was amended from time to time as given below 

Adopted and modified by the Adoption of Laws Order, 1950- 
Amendment of Bombay Act XII of 1951. 

Amendment of Bombay Act XXXIV of 1951. 

Amendment of Bombay Act, VL of 1951. 

Amendment of Bombay Act LXXXIII of 1952. 

Amendment of Bombay Act, LX of 1953. 

Amendment Act of 1955 

Amendment of Bombay Act XIII of 1956. 

Adopted and modified by the Bombay Adoption of Laws 
(State and Concurrent subject order) 1956- 
Amended by XV of 1957. 

Amended by XXXVIII of 1957. 

Amended by LXIII of 1958. 


The Land to-the 4. The Land to the Tillers Act; peridd {1957 onwards).—The 
Tillers Act. new law i.e. amendment of 1955, which has come into force on 
1st August 1956, provides that every tenant in actual possession of land 
on 1st April 1957 i.e. “ Tiller’s Day ” shall be subject to certain restric- 
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tions and liabilities provided in the Act and be deemed to have 
become the occupant of the land. Tlie purchase price to be paid 
by the tenant for the land purchased by him is to be determined 
by the Agricultural Lands Tribunal or the State Government. 

The information regarding the number of tenants and owner 
cultivators as it stood on 31st October 1958 is as follows 

Protected tenants .. 42,413 

Ordinary tenants .. 56,987 

Owner cultivators .. 2,90,203 

The information regarding tenancy suits filed, decided and the 
balance during the period from1948 to 1957 is as under — 


1. 

Number of suits filed under the 
Tenancy Act. 

33,412 

2. 

Number of suits decided 

26,158 

3. 

Number of suits pending 

7,254 

4. 

Number of cases decided in favour 
of tenants. 

17,059 

5. 

Number of cases decided in favour 
of landlords. 

9,099 


Though the Collector is an appellate authority to hear appeals 
under the various sections of the Act, these powers have also been 
delegated to the Prant Officers. 

In order to reduce inequalities in the distribution of land, legisla¬ 
tive measures foi abolition of the land tenures and the fixation of 
ceilings on the land holdings have been adopted by the State Govern¬ 
ments. But these do not solve the problem of the landless labourers. 
In this context, the contribution of the Bhoodan movement as one of 
the schemes of land distribution to the landless has got a special 
value. In essence, the Bhoodan Movement attempts at abolition 
of private ownership in land because its fundamental principle 
is that all land belongs to God. There is neither compulsion 
nor force used ,in obtaining donation of land. The Bhoodan is a “ loot 
by love” and the modus operandi” is voluntary. The donated land 
is distributed by the Bhoodan Committee and a change is made in 
the Record of Rights accordingly. 

The peasant organisations in the district aim at arousing among 
the farmer members interest in the agi'icultural improvement 
programme and educating them to take active interest in its imple¬ 
mentation. It also serves as a link between the agriculturist members 
and all the agencies in the village concerned with the implementa¬ 
tion of the agricultural improvement programme. The organisations 
help their members in securing assistance and services of the 
authorities concerned regarding credit, supplies, processing and 
marketing. 
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The Re3gistration Department. 

Under the Indian Registration Act, (XVI of 1908), compulsory 
registration is required in the case of certain documents and optional 
registration is provided for certain other documents. As a rule, fees 
are levied for such registration, but the State Government have 
exempted co-operative societies registered under the Bombay Co¬ 
operative Societies Act (VII of 1925). Certain types of societies, 
such as the urban credit societies, central financing agencies and 
housing societies (formed of jiersons belonging to classes other than 
agriculturists or backward communities) enjoy restricted exemption 
in respect of certain documents involving a certain prescribed 
consideration. For documents with higher than the prescribed 
consideration, fees have to be paid- All other co-operative societies 
enjoy unrestricted exemption. (For details vide G.N.R.D., 
No. 3648/45 (a), dated 26th July, 1948 amended by G.N.R D. of 
even No., dated 14th June 1949). Similarly copies of awards under 
the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act (XXVIII of 1947) and 
certificates under the Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and 
Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947 are also registered free of 
registration fees. 

Marriages under the Parsi Marriages and Divorce Act (III of 1936), 
Bombay Registration of Marriages Act 1953 (Bom. Act No. V of 1954) 
and marriages under the Special Marriage Act, 1954, are also 
registered. 

In 1957 there were in all nine sub-registries in the district located 
at Satara, Karad, Phaltan, Koregaon, Jaoli (Medha), Man (Dahiwadi), 
Patan, Khatav (Vaduj) and Wai. 

Some villages of Khandala and Mahabaleshwar petas are included 
in the regional sub-district of Wai and some villages of these petas 
are included in the regional sub-district of Phaltan and Jaoli (Medha), 
respectively. The Sub-Registrar, Wai holds his office at Khandala 
periodically, on days notified in that behalf. On these days, the Sub- 
Registrar’s clerk at Wai acts as Joint Sub-Registrar, Wai, provided 
he is duly qualified. 

An independent post of the Inspector-General of Registration, is 
created with effect from 3rd July, 1958 and he performs the following 
duties in addition to his own duties as the Inspector-General of 
Registration for the Maharashtra State. 

(1) Registrar General of Births, Deaths and Marriages. 

(2) Chief Controlling Stamp Authority under the Hyderabad Stamp 
Act, in the Marathawada region of the State. 

The Collector of Satara is the Ex-officio District Registrar. The 
Registration unit is separate from the Revenue staff; but the District 
Registrar has powers of supervision over the entire District Registra¬ 
tion staff. The Sub-Registrars are appointed by the Inspector General 
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of Registration but the District Registrar has powers to make such 
appointments in temporary vacancies. The sub-registry and district 
registry staff is appointed by the District Registrar. 

The District Registrar is required to carry out the instructions of the 
Inspector General in all departmental matters; and, if he has any 
suggestions to make for the improvement of the registration system, he 
submits them to the Inspector-General. The District Regisrar solves 
the difficulties encountered by the sub-registrars in the course of their 
day to day work. He visits the Sub-Registry offices in his district at 
least once in every two years, and sends his memorandum of inspection 
to the Inspector-General. He hears appeals and applications preferred 
to him under section 72 and 73 of the Indian Registration Act (XVI of 
1908), against refusals to register documents by the sub-registrars 
under him. Under section 25 and 34 of the same Act, he is empowered 
to condone delays in presentation of documents and appearance of 
executants provided the delay does not exceed four months, and to 
direct the documents concerned to be registered on payment of a fine 
not exceeding ten times the proper registration fee. He is also 
competent to order refunds in case of surcharges and to grant full 
or partial remission of safe custody fees in suitable cases. A will or 
codicil may be deposited with him under a sealed cover; and it may be 
registered at the cost of the party desiring, it after the depositor's death. 
He is also authorised to receive declarations under the Muslim Personal 
(Shariat) Application Act (XXVI of 1937), and to register births and 
deaths under the Births, Deaths and Marriages Registration Act 
(VI of 1886). 

The sub-registrars are immediately subordinate to the District 
Registrar. Their chief function is to register documents which fulfil 
the prescribed requirement and for which the required stamp duty and 
registration fees are paid. The sub-registrar keeps a record of such 
registered documents and sends them to officers concerned, extracts 
from documents affecting immovable property in respect of which 
a record of rights is maintained, for making mutations therein. On 
application by parties, he issues certified copies from the preserved 
records of registered documents. 

Every sub-registrar is an ex-officio Registrar of Parsi Marriages, 
under the Parsi Marriages and Divorce Act (III of 1936) and he is 
also the Registrar of Marriages under the Bombay Registration of 
Marriages Act, V of 1954. The sub-registrar working as head¬ 
quarter sub-registrar at Satara is vested with powers of solemnising 
marriages under the Special Marriages Act (XLIII of 1954). He 
is also vested with powers under the Muslim Personal (Shariat) 
Application Act. He is further the ex-<^fficio Assistant Registrar of 
Companies and Registrar of Births and Deaths under Act VI of 1886. 
The principle of the department is to utilise, as far as possible, the 
spare time of the sub-registrars in the slack seasons, and to entrust 
them with some responsible work of other departments- Two sub- 
registrars in this district worked as ex-officio Mahalkaris in 1957. 
They were empowered to try assistance suits of annual rents up to 
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Rs. 200 under the Land Revenue Code. The head-quarter sub- 
registrar is also required to do work relating to' all stamp matters 
under the Indian Stamps Act, 1899, which was previously done by 
the Collector’s ofBce. 

The work of the sub-registrars is inspected by the Inspector of 
Registration, Satara division, Sangli (comprising the districts of 
Satara, Sangli, Kolhapur and Ratnagiri) and the District Registrar 
and the inspection memoranda drawn up by these officers 
are scrutinised by the Inspector General of Registration. The Prant 
Officers also inspect the sub-registries and submit their inspection 
reports to the District Registrar who forwards them to the Inspector 
General of Registration if they contain anything of importance or 
interest deserving his notice. 

The Inspector of Registration is directly subordinate to the Inspector 
General of Registration and does not exercise any* administrative 
control over the registration offices. He is not a subordinate of the 
District Registrar. His duty is mainly confined to the inspection 
of the technical work of the registration offices, including the central 
records and to audit their acxx)unts. He inspects the books in the 
central office of record and reports to the District Registrar about 
their condition so that any records which are in danger of being 
destroyed may be recopied and authenticated according to law. The 
inspector examines the books, indices, accounts and other records in 
the offices of the sub-registrars once a year; and he sends one copy 
of his memorandum of inspection to the District Registrar and another 
to the Inspector General for approval- The Inspector General passes 
orders in respect of such memoranda, adding his own remarks or 
suggestions, if any, for being complied with by the sub-registrar 
concerned. 

The average annual income of Satara Registration District is 
Rs. 91,995-53 nP. and the average annual expenditure Rs. 49,983-67 nP 
(based on the figures of 1957, 1958 and 1959). The copying of the 
registered documents is done in the seven sub-registry offices by 
photofilming the documents and in the remaining two offices by 
hand. In all 12, 858 documents were registered in the district during 
1957. Of these, 12,287 documents falling under compulsory registra¬ 
tion were of the aggregate value of Rs. 1,03,10,269 ; 571 documents 
falling under optional registration were of the aggregate value of 
Rs. 6,40,992. Five hundred and seventy maniages were registered 
under the Bombay Registration of Marriages Act V of 1954 and two 
marriages were solemnised under the Special Marriages Act 
(XLIII of 1954). 

Sales Tax Department. 

Sales tax is an indirect tax. It has become an important source 
of revenue and occupies a significant place in the State budget. 
Its importance can be gauged from the total revenue yield from this 
tax. It has more than compensated the loss of revenue resulting 
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from the introduction of prohibition. The sales tax was introduced 
for the first time in the then State of Bombay from 1st October, 
1946. It was levied under that Act only at the last stage 
of sale and was, therefore, known as a single point tax. From 
1st November, 1952 a new system was introduced and this 
was known as multi-point sales tax. Unlike the single point 
tax system, tax under the new Act was levied at every stage of sale 
excepting stages exempted under the provisions of the Act and the 
rules thereunder. This helped to raise more revenue and to check 
evasion to some extent. From 1st April, 1954 a new Act was brought 
into' force. The system of the tax under this Act was known as two- 
point tax system. Under this system a tax was levied at every stage 
except when sale is to a dealer holding a licence and/or authorisation. 
It had thus an element of multi-point tax system. 
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The Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959 which came into force on the Ckirrent Sales Tax 
1st of January, 1960, is applicable to the entire State of Maharashtra. 

The new Act embodies the various recommendations of the Sales 
Tax Enquiry Committee and has repealed and replaced the various 
Sales Tax Laws in force in the five sales tax regions of the State. 

In the initial stages a dealer who holds goods purchased before 
1st January, 1960, from a registered dealer in the old Bombay State 
area will, on the resale of the goods be liable to pay tax under the 
new Act subject to certain modifications and the benefit of section 8(o) 
of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1953, wiU not be available to him. 

Similarly exemption granted under the earlier laws to certain classes 
of goods generally ot conditionally will, in some cases, not be accrued 
under the new law. 

The Bombay Sales of Intoxicants Taxation Act has now been 
repealed and provisions for the taxing of spirituous medical prepara¬ 
tions containing more than 12 per cent, by volume of alcohol (but 
other than those declared by Government to be not capable of caus¬ 
ing intoxication) will now be taxed under the Bombay Sales Tax 
Act, 1959 at the rate of 30 nF. in the rupee at the first-stage only. 

Similai'ly, country liquor and foreign liquor brought in India includ¬ 
ing spirits, wines and fermented liquors will be taxed at the rate of 
45 nP. in the rupee. 

Schedule ‘ A ’ of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959 lists the exempted 
goods subject in some cases to conditions and Schedules B to E, the 
taxable goods. Taxable goods are broadly divided into five classes ; 

(i) goods declared as important to inter-State trade, taxable only 
at the first stage (Schedule B, Part I) ; (ii) goods declared as 
important to inter-State trade, taxable only on the last sale (Schedule 
B, Part II) ; (iii) to other classes of goods taxable at only the first 
stage of sale (Schedule C) ; (iv) 9 classes taxable only at the last 
sale (Schedule D3) ; and (v) 21 classes specified and all other goods 
not specified elsewhere in any Schedule, taxable at the first stage 
and on the last sale and, again, to a very small incidence, at the retail 
stage. 
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The tax at the first stage is called the ‘ Sales Tax ’ and that on 
the last sale is called the ‘ General Sales Tax ’. The tax at the retail 
stage is the ‘ Retail Sales Tax ’. Sales Tax and the general sales tax 
as the names imply, are payable on sales. However, when a registered 
dealer purchases goods from an unregistered dealer or from Govern¬ 
ment he pays purchase tax. When he pays purchase tax, the dealer 
does not pay the sales tax or the general sales tax on the resale of 
goods as the case may be. The registered dealer does not become 
liable to purchase tax if he resells the goods without alteration within 
three months (6 months in the case of cotton) and in that case on 
such resale he pays in the routine way, sales tax or general sales tax 
or both, as may he due. The purchase tax is not a separate tax and 
is only intended to seal off a loophole for evasion. 

The new Act creates five classes of dealers viz. 

(1) The Registered Dealer : Every dealer liable to pay tax must 
obtain a registration; failure to do so is regarded as an offence. 

(2) The Licensed Dealer : Every registered dealer who makes 
sales annually of more than Rs. 50,000 worth to other registered 
dealers may obtain a licence, on the strength of which he can make 
purchases, free of General Sales Tax for resale inside the State. 
The licensed dealer will thus generally be the wholesaler or semi- 
wholesaler. 

(3) The Authorised Dealer ■. Every registered dealer whose sales 
in inter-State or export trade are more than Rs. 30,000 worth of goods 
annually or who sells that quantity to another authorised dealer who 
resells them in inter-State-trade or export may obtain an Authorisa¬ 
tion against which he can purchase goods free of all taxes (or at 
a reduced rate in certain circumstances) for inter-State or export 
resale either by himself or another Authorised dealer to whom 
he sells them. 

(4) The Recognised Dealer : Any registered dealer whose 
annual turnover of sales exceeds Rs. 25,000 of taxable goods manu¬ 
factured by him may obtain a recognition against which he may 
make tax-free purchases of goods for use directly in manufactur¬ 
ing taxable goods for sale, save, generally speaking, for goods on 
which the tax is at the rate of two percent, or less and machinery. 

(5) The Permit Holder: A registered dealer whose commission 
agency purchases on behalf of principals disclosed in his books 
exceed Rs. 30,000 per year, may obtain a permit, on the strength 
of which he may make purchase tax free or at a reduced rate, in 
certain circumstances for his principals. 

Under the new Act the turnover limit attracting registration is 
Rs. 10,000 for a manufacturer and Rs. 30,000 for every other dealer. 
Dealers wh'» are not liable to registration because their turnover has 
not exceeded the limits specified under the Act but are registered 
under the Central Sales Tax Act, 1956 will be liable to pay tax under 
the Bombay Sales Tax Act under conditions specified in the Act. 
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Great care is taken to see that the tax as far as possible, would not 
be recovered more than what is intended in the law. This is done 
by the set-ofiFs allowed under the law. 

For the purpose of the administration the Sales Tax Officer is the 
head at the district level who exercises the powers delegated to him 
under the Bombay Sales Tax Act and Rules for general administra¬ 
tion of the Act in his charge. His duties are registering and licensing 
the dealers ; assessing the dealers and making recovery of outstanding 
taxes through the Revenue Collector and detection of evasion of taxes. 
He is also empowered to compound certain offences under the Act. 

The Sales Tax Officer of the district is subordinate to the Assistant 
Commissioner of Sales Tax, Central Division, Range III, who looks 
after general administration of the offices within his Range. In addi¬ 
tion to this he is also an appellate authority. 

The Assistant Commissioner of Sales Tax of the Range is subordi¬ 
nate to the Additional Commissioner of Sales Tax, Central Division, 
Bombay, and he is the head and controlling authority in respect of 
administration of the Division. He is an appellate and revising 
authority over the Assistant Commissioner of Sales Tax and the Sales 
Tax Officer. In addition to this he assists the Commissioner of Sales 
Tax, Maharashtra State, Bombay, who is the head of the Sales Tax 
Department. 

The Sales Tax Officer, Satara district, Satara is in charge of the 
Satara district. In addition to this for the purpose of convenient 
administration, Dapoli, Khed, Chiplun and Guhagar talukas from 
Ratnagiri district are attached to his jurisdiction. 

The following table gives for the years noted the amount of sales 
tax collected in the Satara district and the number of registered 
dealers 


Year. 

Number of Registered Dealers. Tax Collected 



Rs. 

1946-47 

436 

1,16,341-00 

1947-48 

635 

5,21,541-00 

1948-49 

879 

6,53,602-00 

1949-50 

1077 

10,30,688-00 

1950-51 

1186 

12,12,441-00 

1951-52 

1310 

10,81.051-00 

1952-53 

1287 

9,29,852-00 

1953-54 

941 

9,63,645-00 

1954-55 

841 

13,20,994-00 

1955-56 

910 

10,74,094-00 

1956-57 

941 

15,88,100-00 

1957-58 

914 

14,28,584-00 

1958-59 

944 

7,73,555-00 
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Statement showing the year-wise Sales Tax Receipts, the Collection charges 
AND Proportion of collection charges to the amount collected in 
Satara District. 



Year. 

1 

Amount collected. Collection 

charges. 

2 3 

Proportion 
of collection 
charges to the 
amount 
collected. 

4 



Rs. 

Rs. 


1946.47 

•• 

1,16,341-00 

13,629-00 

8-53 

1947.48 


5,21,541-00 

19,340-20 

26-96 

1948.49 


6,53,602-00 

19,743-94 

33-11 

1949.50 


10.30,688-00 

25,620-50 

40-22 

1950.51 


12,12,441-00 

28,502-50 

42-54 

1951.52 


10,81,051-00 

27.333-20 

39-55 

1952.53 


9,29,852-00 

26,011-75 

35-74 

1953-54 


9,63,645-00 

23,191-80 

41-55 

1954-55 


13,20,994-00 

22,366-26 

59-06 

1955-56 


10,77,094-00 

22,449-16 

47-97 

1956-57 


15,88,100-00 

26,862-80 

59-12 

1957-58 


14,28,584-00 

28,659-20 

49-84 

1958-59 


7,73,555-00 

30,735-04 

25-16 


The Stamp Department. 

The Superintendent of Stamps, Bombay, is the authority which 
controls the supply and sale of Government stamps in the State. 

The Collector of Satara as the administrative head of the district, 
has general charge of the district administration of the stamp depart¬ 
ment- There is no independent Officer in the district specially 
in-charge of stamps, Tlie Treasury Officer, who is a gazetted officer 
supervises the work of the stamp department in the district with 
the help of Stamp Head Clerk, He is in-charge of the local depot 
at Satara and is responsible for the maintenance of the stock of 
stamps, their distribution to the branch depots and their sale to 
the public. 
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The Mamlatclar, the Prant Officer and the Collector are empowered 
to pass refund orders in respect of unused, s^wiled and obsolete 
stamps presented within a prescribed period. The Treasury Officer, 
endorses pay endorsement on the refund bills for payment from 
the branch office of the State Bank of India, at the District Treasury. 

A branch depot is located at every taluka or mahal head-quarters 
and it is in the charge of the Sub-Treasury Officer, i.e. the Mamlatdar 
or Mahalkari. They are empowered to grant refunds on stamps. 

To suit public convenience, stami)s are sold not only at the local 
depot and the branch depots but also at various other centres by 
stamp vendors, authorised by the Collector, Satara. There are 
about 25 stamp vendors in the district. The Stamp Head Clerk sells 
to the stamp vendors at the District Head Quarters different non¬ 
postal stami^s. He also sells impressed court fee stamps above the 
value of Rs. 125 to the public, as the local stamp vendor’s sales are 
restricted to sales not exceeding the value of Rs. 125 in each case- 
Similarly non-judicial stamps above the value of Rs. 150 in each case 
are sold to the public at the D,istrict Treasury and Sub-Treasury. 
The Sub-Treasury Officers work as ex-officio stamp vendors. Stamps 
below this value in each case are sold by the authorised vendors. 


The statistics showing the total receipts realised due to sale of 
judicial and non-judicial stamps and discount paid to the stami^ 
vendors during the year 1958-59 and 1959-60 was as under t— 


Kind of stamps. 

1958-59 

Receipts. Discount, 

1959-60 

Receipts. Discount. 

Non-Judicial 

. 2,66,163.45 

4,988.88 

3,32,083.28 

6,512.95 

Judicial 

. 2,64,097.30 

2,116.83 

2,60,079.75 

1,840.23 

Total 

. 5,30,260.75 

7,105.71 

5,92,163.. 03 

8,353.18 


The Motor Vehicles Department. 

The Motor Vehicles Depabt.ment deals with the administration of 
the Motor Vehicles Tax and The Motor Vehicles (Amendment) Act 
(Act XV of 19.56) and the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act LXV of 
1958. Under the first Act all motor vehicles have to be registered ; 
all drivers have to take out a licence, which is given only on their 
passing a prescribed test of competence; the hours of work of drivers 
of public vehicles are restricted; and third party insurance of all 
vehicles plying in public places has to be effected. It gives power 
to the State Governments to subject vehicles to strict mechanical 
Vf 5730-40 
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CHAPTER 11. tests and to control the number of vehicles to be licensed for public 
Revenu specifying their routes and also the freight rates. Fees are 

Administration leviable for registration and issue of licences and permits. 

Moron Vehicles. 

State Transport There is a State Transport Authority for each State, and Regional 
Authority. Transport Authorities have been set up for convenient regions of 
a State. The State Transport Authority co-oTdinates the activities 
of the Regional Transport Authorities. The Regional Transport 
Authority controls the motor transport in the region and deals with 
the issue of permits to' different categories of transport vehicles 
according to the liolicy laid down by the State Transport Authority 
and the State Government from time to time. It also performs such 
duties as grant of authorisations to drive public service vehicles and 
conductors’ licences, taking departmental action against those permit- 
holders who contravene any condition of the permit, etc., and 
prescribing policy in certain important matters relating to motor 
transport in the region. 

The Regional Transport Authority for the Poona Region with its 
headquarters at Poona has jurisdiction over the Satara district and 
also over the districts of Ahmadnagar, Kolhapur, Poona, Sholapur 
and Sangli. It consists of ten members, including the Secretary, 
the other members, three official and six non-official, being nominated 
by the State Government under snb-section (J) of section 44 of the 
Motor Vehicles Act. 

Regional Transport Tlie Regional Transport Officer functions as the Secretary and 
Officer. Executive Officer of the authority. In his capacity as Regional 
Transport Officer he is the Licensing Authority for licensing drivers 
and the Registering Authortiy for registering vehicles. He is invested 
with powers for prosecuting offenders in cases of offences committed 
under the Motor Vehicles Act. Acting under the authority of the 
Regional Transport Authority he is responsible for all the duties 
connected with the issue and countersignature of authorisations to 
drive public service vehicles and conductors’ licences, and with the 
grant, revocation, susirensiou and cancellation of permits for public 
carriers, private carriers, stage carriages and taxi cabs. 

Other Staff. The immediate subordinate toi the Regional Transport Officer is the 

Regional Supervisor. He assists the Regional Transport Officer in 
executing his duties and looks after the office administration. 
Whenever the Regional Transport Officer is out of the headquarters, 
the Regional SupervisoT acts for him. He supervises the work of 
Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors at head quarters. 

There are also nine Motor Vehicles Inspectors and four Assistant 
Motor Vehicles Inspectors headed by an Assistant Regional Transport 
Officer, working under the Regional Transport Officer, Poona. The 
Inspectors carry out the u'ork of registration, inspection of motor 
vehicles, testing of drivers anti conductors, checking of motor vehicles 
and detecting of offences under the Motor Vehicle.s Act. 
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The Assistant Inspectors carry out the office routine work, assist the CHAPTER 11, 
Inspectors in carrying out inspections of vehicles and also do the — 

work of the Inspectors when the latter are on tour or on special 4(imi^^strntion 
duty. 

Motor Vehicles, 

This department has liaison with the Police department. The Liaison with 
Police department carries out periodical checks of motor vehicles and Department, 
detects offences under the Motor Vehicles Act. It attends to 
references from the Motor Vehicles Department regarding verification 
of character of applicants for public si^rvice vehicle authorisations, 
conductors’ licences, taxi cab permits, etc. It also helps in the 
verification of non-use of vehicles and recoveries of arrears of taxes 
and in specifying particular places for bus stops, etc. The District 
Magistrate comes into' relation with this department in connection 
with imposition of restrictions on road transport, fixation of speed 
limits, and location of motor stands at various places etc. 

Under the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act, taxes are levied on all Bombay Motor 
motor vehicles, except those designated and used solely for carrying Vehicles Tax Act. 
out agricultural operations on farms and farm lands. The taxes are 
based on the type of vehicles (e.g. motor cycles and cycles, goods 
vehicles, passenger vehicles, etc.) and their laden or unladen weight. 

The Act has removed all municipal and State tolls on motor vehicles. 

The Rules made under this Act lay down that when a vehicle is to be 
registered within the State, the registering authority (i.e. the Regional 
Transport Officer) shall verify the particulars furnished in the applica¬ 
tion for registration (e.g., the make of the vehicle, its capacity, etc.) 
and determine the rate of the tax for which the vehicle is liable. 

Every registered owner who wants to use or keep for use any vehicle 
in the State has to pay the tax determined, stating the limits within 
which he intends to use the vehicle, i.e., whether only within the 
limits of a particular municipality or cantonment or throughout the 
State. A token for the irayment of the tax will be issued by the 
registering authority and this has to be attached to and carried on the 
vehicle at all times when the vehicle is in use in a ixiblic place. 

A fresh declaration has to be made annually, or every time the tax 
has to be paid (i.e. quarterly, half-yearly or annually). The register¬ 
ing authority before issuing the token in respect of the payment of 
the tax has to satisfy itself that every declaration is complete in all 
respects and the proper amount of tax has been paid- 
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CHAPTER 12—LAW, ORDER AND JUSTICE. 

The Police Department, 

The primary functions of the police are the iirevcntiou and detec¬ 
tion of crime, the maintenance of law and order, the apprehension 
if offenders, escorting and guarding of prisoners, treasure or private 
31’ public property of which they may be placed in charge, and the 
prosecution of criminals. They have, however, various other duties 
to perform, such as control of traffic, service of summonses and 
warrants in criminal cases, inspection of explosive and poison shops 
ind extinguishing fires and others such as giving aid to displaced 
persons and pilgrims, verification of character, passports and natu¬ 
ralisation inquiries etc. 

Under section 4 of the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951) the 
superintendence of the police force throughout the State vests in 
ind is exercisable by the State Government. In exercise of powers 
under section 6 of the said act, the State Government appoints the 
Inspector-General of Police for the direction and supervision of the 
police force. The Inspector-General of Police in the State of 
Maharashtra is thus the head of the police force and his head- 
piarters is at Bomhay. It is the province of the Inspector-General 
.0 watch over the recruitment, education, housing and equipment of 
;he police force and to regulate the internal organisation and method 
3f working. He is assisted in his office by two Assistant Insjiector- 
Generals of Police (Officers of the rank of District Superintendent 
if Police). 

For the purpose of administration, Maharashtra State has been 
lividcd into four Police Ranges, besides Greater Bombay. These 
four Ranges correspond with the four divisions for which Divisional 
Officers have been appointed. In Greater Bombay, the Commissioner 
if Police who is second in the hierarchy is in charge of the City 
l^olice Force. The State C. I. D. is under the control of an officer 
if the rank of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police. Similarly 
the State Reserve Police Force Groups and Police Training Schools 
ire in charge of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Head- 
juarters. Each Range in the State which is in charge of a Range 
Deputy Inspector-General is divided into districts, each corresponcl- 
iig with the revenue district, and is in charge of a District Su])erin- 
tendent of Police. Under section 17 (I) of the Bombay Police 
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Act, the District Magistrate has control over District Superinteiiden 
of Police and the Police Force of a district and decides the question 
of policy and of administration of law within the district, but In 
does not interfere into the questions of recruitment, internal econonr 
or organisation of the District Force. 

The District Sujrerintendeut of Police, Satara, is the executiw 
head of the police force in the district. His irrimary duties are tt 
keep the force under his control properly trained, efficient and con 
tented and to ensure, by constant supervision that the prevention 
investigation and detection of crime in his district arc properly an( 
efficiently dealt with by the force. 

Each district is divided into sub-divisions, which number fron 
two to three in a district. Each sub-division is in charge of ai 
officer of the rank of .Assistant Superintendent of Police or Deput; 
Superintendent of Polict; who is responsible for detection of crim< 
in his charge. Utuler the general orders of the Superintendent h< 
is responsible for the efficiency and discipline of the officers anc 
men hi his division. He has to hold detailed inspections of polict 
stations and out-posts in his charge at regular intervals- 

Each sub-division has one or more Inspectors who are entrustec 
with detection of crime and superr’ision of bad characters and gang; 
in their cii’cles. The supervision and co-ordination of the detectioi 
work of the different police stations in the circles is also entrustec 
to the Inspectors concerned. 

At District Hcad-ciuartcrs, the District Superintendent of Police 
is assisted by an Inspector who is termed as Home Inspector. He 
is Personal Assistant to the District Superintendent of Police. He 
supervises the work of the office of the District Superintendent ane; 
at the head-quarters during the absence of the District Superinten 
dent of Police and the Sub-Divisional Police Officer. He also doe; 
all the routine work at the head-epiarters for the District Superinten 
dent of Police. Besides, there are Inspectors for Local Intelligence 
and Local Crime Branches in bigger districts. 

Each district is divided into a number of police stations. A Sub 
Inspector of Police is in-charge of a police station. He is responsiblt 
for the prevention and detection of crime and for seeing that tin 
orders of his superiors are carried out and the discipline of th< 
police under him is properly maintained. He has under him heac 
constables and constables. The head constables are to report to th( 
Sub-Inspector all crimes in their beats and also to assist him in the 
investigation and detection of crime. When in charge of a parti 
cular post or circle of villages, the head constables act in all police 
matters in consonance with the heads of the Village Police. Who 
attached to a police station, he holds the charge in the absence o. 
the Sub-Inspector and looks to all routine work including investiga 
tiou of crime. The constables perform such duties as may be orderct 
by the head constables and superior police officers- 

The control and administration of the Railway Police is vested ii 
the Superintendent of Police who has a parallel organisation on the 
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lines of district police. He functions under the supervision and 
control of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police and the Inspector- 
General of Police. 

With a view to eradicate the evil of corruption and for a more 
effective implementation of the prohibition policy of Government, 
the Anti-Corruption and Prohibition Intelligence Force has been 
created under the control of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
Anti-Corruption and Fi-ohibition Intelligence, State of Maharashtra, 
Bombay, designated as Director, Anti-Corruption and Prohibition 
Intelligence Bureau, Maharashtra State- In every district at least 
one Sub-Inspector of Police of this force is stationed. Corresponding 
to the ranges in the mofussil, there are four units of this force with 
head-quarters at Bombay, Poona, Aurangabad and Nagpur, each 
in charge of a Deputy Superintendent of Police. The unit for Greater 
Bombay is in charge of a Superintendent of Police. 

The Satara District is divided into two sub-divisions ; Satara 
Division and Karad Division, each in charge of Sub-Divisional Police 
Officer with head-quarters at Satara and Karad respectively. In 
addition to the Police Head-quarters at Satara, there are in all 
19 police stations and 25 out-posts in the district. Out of the 19 police 
stations two are town police stations, viz., Satara City and Karad 
Town, ten taluka police stations, one inalial police station and six 
other police stations. 

The district police is helped by the village police. Under the 
Bombay Village Police Act (VIII of 1867), the control of the Village 
police is with the District Magistrate. The District Magistrate may, 
however, delegate any of his authority to the District Superintendent 
of Police. Each village or a group of villages has a Police Patil. 
The Police Patil is required to collect information regarding suspi¬ 
cious strangers and send it to the police station. He has to keep 
a strict watch over the movements of notorious characters under 
surveillance of the police. He is to give information to the police 
station of any offence committed in the village. When the patrolling 
policeman goes to the village, he has to' give all the infonnation he 
possesses about all events in the village. It is the duty of the 
village Police Patil to render assistance to' any sick traveller. He 
is also responsible for maintaining law and order in the village. 

In 1958, the number of the village police including the Police 
Patils was 6,873. Some of the Police Patils work as Revenue Patils 
also. The village police rendered assistance to the District Police 
in five cases in 1958. 

The Home Guards is a voluntary body organised under the Bombay 
Home Guards Act, III of 1947, and is intended to supirlement the 
ordinary police force in relation to the protection of persons, security 
of property and public safety and sucb other services to the public 
as they may be called upon to perform. It is especially a civilian body 
but is nevertheless bound by discipline of a standard equal to that 
of any military organisation. The district unit of the Home Guards 
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organisation consists of a Commandant and several subordinate 
officers in command of divisions, companies, platoons, sections, etc. 
Appointments of Home Guards are made by the District Commandant 
from amongst the persons who are fit and willing to serve as Home 
Guards, and appointments of officers are made after a period of 
service in the ranks and on consideration of the capabilities of the 
Home Guards concerned. Horne Guards are initially trained in 
lathi, weapons, control of traffic, prohibition and excise laws, first aid, 
mob-fighting, guard and escort drill, etc. A Home Guard gets powers, 
privileges and obligations under the Home Guards Act and the rules 
made thereunder only when called out for duty under the orders 
of the District Superintendent of Police. At other times a Home 
Guard is on the same footing as an ordinary citizen. When he ij 
called out to aid the police he gets duty allowance of not less than 
Rs. 2 and not more than Rs. 3 per day as determined by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

The Satara Home Guards Organisation was started in February 
1948. In 1958, the organisation consisted of a District Commandant, 
four staff officers, ten. units each under an Officer Commanding, 
three sub-units each under an Officer in charge and 338 Home 
Guards- The Units were at Satara, Patan, Karad, Koregaon, Vaduj, 
Mhaswad, Phaltan, Lonand, Wai and Panchgani and the sub-units at 
Aundh, Dahiwadi and Mahabaleshwar. 

With a view to provide an opportunity to the villagers to cidtivate 
among themselves and also to cultivate towards their villages a sense 
of civic duty, an organisation known as “ Village Defence Parties ” 
has been formed in the district. The village defence parties are 
very useful for the defence of villages against depredations of dacoits 
and other types of criminals. It is an organisation of public spirited 
and able-bodied villagers between the age of 20 and 50 who volun¬ 
tarily enrol themselves as members of the parties. 

For some districts there is a Police Officer of the rank of a sub¬ 
inspector for the sujxirvision of the village defence party in the 
district and is designated as the Village Defence Officer. He is 
assisted by a Joint Village Defence Officer who is from the public 
and works in an honorary ca])acity. There is an Assistant Village 
Defence Officer of the rank of a Head-Constable and a Joint Assistant 
Village Defence Officer from the public in an honorary capacity 
for each taluka. Under the taluka officers there is a Kottoal for 
each village defence party, who is also a villager. The Koticat is in 
charge of the village defence party. The Joint Village Defence 
Officer and the Joint Assistant Village Defence Officer get permanent 
travelling allowance at Rs. 35 p.m. and Rs. 22’75 p.m. respectively. 
The village defence organisation in the district is subordinate to 
the District Superintendent of the Police who in tuni is under the 
control of the District Magistrate. 
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In ortler to create confidence among the incmbers of village 
lefeiice parties, a few selected members are given arm licences and 
hose men are expected to arm themselves with such guns as they 
night be able to procure on their own or with the help of the 
district Superintendent of Police. Members of the Village Defence 
’arties are trained together at a given jrlace with such weapons 
ncluding sticks etc. as they possess to defend themselves in the 
lest manner they can under the guidance and leadership of the 
Kotwals. In order that there should be some men who can handle 
Ire arms in an emergency, the District Superintendent of Police 
iiranges to train in musketry a few men of the village defence 
)arties. Further, to train himself in shooting each man is expected 
o fire ten practice lounds in the first year and five rounds in every 
iiibsequent year. 

The village defence parties are intended merely for self-defence 
md do not possess any of the powers of Police Officers. Every 
act which the members of such parties may perform must be such 
as may be justified by the principles of the right of private defence 
af person and property as laid down in the Indian Penal Code. No 
act, therefore, of a member of a village defence party which is not 
iustified under the Code is condoned merely because of such a 
person being a member of village defence party organised or 
.vorking under the supervision of tiro police. 

The sjrecial police staff for village dtifenco parties sanctioned for 
Satara district was discontinued from March 1, 1954, and the work 
s being done by the police. In 1958, there were in the district 
1,015 village defence parties with 44,757 members. There is no 
tillage Defence Officer for Satara. There are, at xnesent (1959-60), 
me Joint Village Defence Officer and ten Joint Assistant Village 
defence Officers. Each village defence party has a Kotival. 

At the close of the year 1958, 1,105 members of village defence 
rarties in the district were gun licensees* Some of the parties 
)os,sessed 183 spears, 210 torches and 499 lanterns supplied at 
dovernment cost. The members used their own arms and ammu- 
lation and lathis for night xjatrolling. Seven hundred and fifty 
ueinbers were given badges. 

The strength of the district xiolice ^vhich was 46 officers and 
’.,023 men in 1948 was 46 officers and 1,688 men in 1957. In 1958 


he composition of the force was as follows 
(a) Permanent- 

District Sux)erintendent .. .. 1 

Assistant Superintendents .. .. 2 

Inspectors ,. .. 4 

Sub-Inspectors .. .. 38 
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(including 6 reservei 
Sub-Inspectors.) 


Unarmed Head Constables .. ,, 179 

Armed Head Constables .. .. 139 

Unarmed Constables .. .. 540 

Armed Constables .. .. 724 

Head Wireless Operator .. .. 1 

Wireless Ojrerators , ., 2 


Total45 offlcers and 1,585 men. 


(b) Temporary— 


Sub- 

Duties. Insficctors. 

Head Constables. 

Constables. 

Armed. 

Unarmed. 

Armed. 

Unarmed. 

(1) Merger of States .. 

5 


17 


(2) Prohibition 


11 

1 

36 

(3) Koyna Project .. 1 

1 

. . 

4 

4 

(4) For increase in work 


3 


15 

as a result of the 
amendments to sections 

103 and 173 Cr. P. C. 

(5) Limb Out-post 

. . 

1 

. , 

2 

(6) Chaphal Out-post ., 

. . 

1 

. . 

2 

(7) Vir Dam 

2 

. . 

4 

, , 

(8) Karad College 

2 


6 


N. C. C. Armoury. 

1 

10 

16 

32 

59 


The total strength both permanent and temporary was 46 officer 
and 1,702 men at the end of the year 1958. 


The expenditure on the estalilishment of the district for the yea 
1958-59 was Rs. 24,30,361. The ratio of the police to area ani 
population comes to one policeman to 2-31 square miles and 67 
persons. 

Recruitment to the cadre of Assistant Superintendents of Polic 
who belong to the Indian Police Service is made by the Governmen 
of India on the recommendation of the Union Public Service Commis 
sion. On their appointment they are attached to the Central Polic 
Training College, Mount Abu for training for a period of one yea 
and after successful completion of the training they are sent to th 
States concerned for further training. In the State, the probationer 
are attached to districts for practical training for 54 months and a 
the Police Training School, Nasik for 44 months before they ar 
appointed to hold independent charges of Sub-Divisional Polic 
Officers- An Assistant Superintendent of Police is considered eligibl 
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tor promotion to a senior post in the Indian Police Service cadre 
after completion of four years’ service from the date of joining the 
State. 

Seventy per cent, of the total number of ajopointments on the 
sanctioned cadre of Deputy Superintendents of Police are filled in 
by promotion from the lower ranks of the district police force and 
the remaining 30 per cent, by direct recruitment which is made by 
the State Government from candidates recommended by the Maha¬ 
rashtra Public Service Commission. Candidates appointed by direct 
recruitment are attached to the Police Training School, Nasik, for 
training and are kept on probation for a period of three years- 
During the first two years of their probationary period, they are 
required to pass departmental examination prescribed by Govern¬ 
ment. After passing the prescribed examination, while at the Police 
Training School, they are required to undergo practical training in 
districts for a period of one year. They are considered for promotion 
to Indian Police Service cadre after they put in eight years service 
as Deputy Superintendent of Police. 

Appointments of Inspectors of Police are made by the Inspector- 
General of Police from amongst the Sub-Inspectors of Police who 
are found fit for promotion. No direct recruitment is ordinarily 
made. 

Recruitment of Sub-Inspectors is made by the Inspector General of 
Police both by promotion of officers from the lower ranks of the 
District Police Force and by direct recruitment. Fifty per cent, of 
the vacancies are filled in by direct recruitment. Of the remaining 
50 per cent., 25 per cent, of the vacancies are filled in by depart¬ 
mental candidates passing through the Police Sub-Inspector’s course at 
the Central Police Training School, Na.sik and the remaining 
25 per cent- by i>romotion of officers from lower ranks. 

Candidates for direct recruitment may be either from outside 
the Police or from the Police department. These candidates are, 
in the first instance, selected for training in the Police Training 
School, Nasik as Police Sub-Inspectors- The selection is made by 
the Inspector-General of Police assisted by a Committee of the 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay, a Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police and the Principal, Central Police Training School, Nasik. 

The police constables are recruited cb'rectly, and the head cons¬ 
tables generally from tlie ranks of constables. However, to attract 
better men, recruitment of head constables is made direct from 
qualified candidates up to one-third of the vacancies. 

Among, the actual strength of 46 officers and 1,702 men of the 
Satara district at the close of the year 1958 none was illiterate. 

The armament of the district police in 1958 consisted of 30 carbine 
machine guns, 956 rifles of -303 bore, 670 muskets of -410 bore. 
23 revolvers of -455 bore, 45 revolvers of -38 bore for the use of 
the police and 5 rifles of ■ 22 bore for imparting training to the public 
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CHAPTER 12. ID rifle shooting. l}eside.s these arms, there were 70 rifles of -SOS 
Law Order 1^5 muskets of -410 bore and 21 revolvers of -455 bore for 

and Justice. Guards. 

Police. Besides the men are trained in musketry. An Emergency Com- 

Armameiit. pany of 100 armed men is maintained and given practice with the 
rifles of -SOO bore. Sixteen men from the Emergency Company are 
also trained with carbine machine guns. A Tear Smoke Squad of 
one Sub-Inspector, two head constables and 12 constables is formed 
for the district and along with this strength, five head constables 
and two constables are trained in tear smoke. 

The district had a fleet of 1.5 motor vehicles in 195S, 

In 1958 the district had a high Irequency static wireless station 
at Satara with tsvo receivers and two transmitters and a temporary 
high frequency wireless station each at Karad and Patan. Since 
then, the wireless station at Satara has been provided with a very 
high frequency set with a control station and two patrolling mobiles 
and a temporary high frequency wireless station has been installed 
at Phaltan. 

^atc Reserve With a view to priwide the armed force which may be required 
onsta )u ary. pj;,cg jn State to deal with any disturbance or emergency, 

the state reserve police, trained more or less on military lines and 
equipped with modern weapons, has been organised and stationed in 
groups at important centres in the State, each group being under 
the control of a Commandant of the rank of District Superintendent 
of Police assisted by the necessary staff of officers of different ranks. 
The groups are provided with wireless sets and motor transport. 

Crime. The following table shows the crime rejmrted to the Satara Distiiet 

Police during the year 1958 and preceding four years 



1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 

1954 

(rt) Cognisable eases 
(Classes 1 to VJ). 

3,272 

2,800 

3,369 

3,055 

2,788 

(fi) Non-cognisable cases 

6,334 

6,551 

11,495 

7,467 

7,499 


The reported important crime of the district during the year 1958 
and the preceding four years was as under 



1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 

1954 

(1) Murders and cognate 

71 

61 

51 

54 

47 

crime, 

(2) Dacoities 

12 

22 

22 

13 

10 

(3) Robberies 

47 

49 

45 

34 

32 

(4) House breakings 

366 

359 

355 

254 

297 

and thefts. 

(5) Thefts 

570 

455 

450 

391 

371 

(6) Receiving stolen 

3 

2 

6 

3 

4 

property. 

(7) Riots 

25 

27 

17 

7 

13 
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The incidence of the reported cognisable crime per thousand j>opn- 
lation of the district during the year 1958 and preceding four years 
was as under 


1958 

, 4 

, , 

2-784 

1957 



2-382 

1956 


4 , 

2-866 

1955 


4 4 

2-599 

1954 

4 4 

4 4 

2-372 


The Forward Post Scheme was introduced in the district in the 
border areas and the areas of the adjoining district, viz- Sangli, 
Kolhapur and Ratnagiri in 1957 and as many as 136 absconders were 
apprehended till 1960. 


In 1958 there were nine Police Prosecutors of whom one was 
appointed as Senior Police Prosecutor in the district. The total 
number of cases conducted by the Prosecutors in 1958 was 2,094. 
The prosecuting Jarnadars conduct minor cases. 

Of the total strength of 42 officers (four Inspectors and 38 Sub- 
Inspectors) and 1,702 men of the district entitled to rent fret; 
quarters in 1958, seven officers and 678 men were housed in Govern¬ 
ment quarters. In addition the military buildings at Satara occupied 
by the district police on rental basis accommodated two officers 
and 260 men. There is a proposal with the State Government to 
purchase the military buildings from the Government of India. The 
remaining officers and men lived in private buildings on hire, 

The construction of residential quarters for the staff of Vaduj 
Police' Station was completed in 1959 under the Second Five-Year 
Plan. The construction of quarters for the men and office of Undala 
out-post is nearing co.mpletion (I960)- 

Most of the offices are accommodated in Government buildings, 
and about 12 offices are accommodated in hired buildings. 

The Police Families Welfare Fund is maintained for the district. 
This fund is financed by subscription from the members of the 
force and benefit performances etc. The following facilities were 
given to the members of the fund during the year 1958 
(1) Monetary help for medical treatment; (2) Glinic for women 
and children ; (3) Scholarships to school-going children ; (4) Poultry 
farm; (5) Vegetable garden; (6) Vegetable shop; (7) Dairy 
farm; (8) Sports for children; (9) Tailoring class for women; 
(10) Carpentry; (11) Adult female education; (12) Help to 
widows; (13) Transport facilities to school-going children; 
(14) Powder milk; (15) Recreation rooms; (16) Maternity Hos¬ 
pital; (17) Children’s park; (18) Radios for police stations; 

(19) Mahila Mandals with sewing machines and indoor games; and 

(20) Newspapers. 

A recreation room, a maternity hospital and a children’s park 
were opened at Satara in 1958. There is also a Government mess, 
a canteen and a provision-store for the policemen at Satara. Besides, 
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there is a co-operative credit .society for the district police. The 
district police can also take advantage of the General Provident 
Fund and the Sports Fund. 

The Jaii, Department. 

There is neither a Central nor a District Jail in Sataha 
District. As such, habitual prisoners convicted and sentenced for 
a term exceeding three months are sent to Sangli District Prison and 
to Nasik Road Central Prison. Central prisoners sentenced over two 
years are sent to Yeravda Central Prison; and short term prisoners 
of the district with sentences ranging from one week to a month 
are accommodated in the taluka subsidiary jails which are located 
at Dahiwadi, Karad, Khandala, Koregaon, Mahabaleshwar, Medha, 
Patan, Vaduj and Wai- 

Tliese sub-jails are classified as class III sub-jails and are adminis¬ 
tered by the Revenue Department. Tlie sub-jails at Phaltan and 
Satara are class II Head-quarter sub-jails. The Satara sub-jail is 
in charge of a Jailor-cum-Superintendcnt. The Phaltan sub-jail is 
in charge of a reveniu.' officer. Tlie police lock-ups in the disti'ict 
are under the direct control of the Inspector-General of Police. 

The Inspector-General of Prisons exercises, subject to the orders 
of the State Government, general control and superintendence of 
all prisons and jails in the State. He is assisted by Deputy Inspector 
General, Personal Assistant, Superintendent of jail Industries and 
other office staff. 

The executive officer in charge of a central or district prison is 
the Superintendent who is vested with the executive management 
of the prison in all matters relating to internal economy, discipline, 
labour, punishment and control, generally subject to the orders 
and authority of the Inspector-General. Under him are subordinate 
executive officers (like Deputy Superintendents, Jailors, Subhedars, 
etc.) and ministerial subordinates. In addition there are other 
suliordinates (like medical officer, compounders, nursing orderly, 
etc.) also at each one of the central and district prisons in the State. 
The convict officers (i-e. prisoners promoted to the ranks of convict 
overseers and night watchmen under the jail rules) assist the jail 
guards in their executive duties. The services of well behaved 
convict overseers are being utilised now for doing patrolling duty 
outside the sleeping barracks but inside the jail at night time. The 
main wall and the outer yards are always manned for duty by the 
guarding staff. 

The post of the Inspector-General is generally filled in by the 
appointment of an I.C.S. or I.A.S. officer or by promotion from 
amongst those who arc borne on the cadre of the Superintendent 
of Central Prison (i e. including the holder of the post of the Deputy 
Inspector-General or by transfer of a suitable officer in Maharashtra 
Medical Service, Class I, or by direct recruitment). The Superin¬ 
tendents of central prisons are officers promoted from the ranks of 
Superintendents of District Prisons. The senior-most Superintendent 
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of a central prison is usually appointed to hold the post of Deputy 
Inspector-General after consulting the Public Service Commission. 
The Superintendents of district prisons are appointed both by direct 
recruitment or by promotion from amongst Jailors Grade-I in the 
proportion of 1:2. Jailors in Grade-I are also appointed both by 
direct recruitment and by departmental promotion in the proportion 
□f 1:2. The candidates for direct recruitment to the post of 
Superintendent of a district prison and/or Jailor Grade-I must be 
honours graduates and they are recommended for appointment by 
the State Public Service Commission. A diploma in Sociology or 
Penology is an additional qualification. Appointments to Grade-II 
are made by the Inspector-General, by promotion of Jailors Grade-Ill 
and appointments to Grade III are made by the Inspector-General, 
fifty per cent, of which are by nomination from amongst candidates 
rom outside who are necessarily required to be graduates and the other 
fifty per cent, of the appointments are given to suitable departmental 
men who have passed the Matriculation Examination or its other 
equivalent examination. The candidates for appointment to the 
post of Jailor Grade-Ill are interviewed by a selection board con¬ 
sisting of the Inspector-General and two Superintendents of prisons 
who are nominated by the Government. The posts of sepoys are 
filled in by direct recruitment and the higher posts from the guard¬ 
ing establishment arc generally filled in by promotion according to 
seniority but if suitable persons according to seniority are not avail¬ 
able, appointments to the posts in higher grade are made by 
selection from amongst the members of the next lower ranks or by 
nomination of candidates with some high academic qualifications 
which are fixed for each post in high grade, individually. 

Appointments to the posts of junior clerks are made by nomina¬ 
tion from amongst candidates who must have passed the Matricula¬ 
tion Examination or its equivalent. Appointments to the ministerial 
posts in higher grade are made by promotion generally according 
to seniority from amongst the members of the next lower rank. 
Medical Officers are drafted for service in jail department for a 
period of two years from the Medical department. 

The Superintendents of Prisons and Jails receive theoretical as 
well as practical training in Jail Officers Training School, at Yeravda, 
on a scientific basis in all fields of correctional work. A comprehen¬ 
sive training programme in correctional adminish-ation has been 
prescribed and a vocadonal course of training has been chalked 
out which is designed to meet with the actual requirements of jail 
guards in discharging their daily duties satisfactorily. 

An accounts test has also been prescribed for Gazetted and non- 
Gazetted superior staff of the Jail Department (i.e. Superintendents, 
Jailors, Stewards, Clerks, etc.). The examination is conducted by 
the Maharashtra Public Service Commission, for Superintendents 
(including Superintendent of Jail Industries), Jailors in Grade-I 
and II and for members of the clerical cadre from senior clerk 
onwards and by the Inspector-General of Prisons for Jailors Grade-Ill, 
junior clerks and technical staff. 
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A physical training instructor visits the jails in the State in rota 
tion and imparts training in drill, games, and other physical acti 
vities both to the inmates of the jail and also to the jail guards. 

Thus due care is taken to see tliat every jail officer and every 
jail subordinate gets an adequate opportunity to acquaint himself 
with the theoretical as well as practical sides of his duties, so that 
he can discharge them quite satisfactorily. The training programme 
has in fact gained an important place in the jail administration which 
aims at reformation. 

Part of the guarding establishment is armed. This section serves 
as a reserve guard to reinforce the unarmed guards in the immediate 
charge of prisoners inside the prison or in extramural gangs in the 
event of assault, mutiny escape or other emergency. One or more 
jail guards are deputed at head-quarter sub-jails from the nearest 
Central, District or Special Prisons. The period of deputation does 
not usually exceed three years without obtaining siiecific sanction 
of the Inspector-General. They are assigned from time to time 
immediate charge of such prisoners and of such parts of the prison 
as the jailor under the orders of the Superintendent may direct. 

No medical staff is sanctioned for head-quarter sub-jails but the 
Maharashtra Medical Service Officer in charge of the local Govern¬ 
ment dispensary or the medical officer attached to the local Board 
or Municipal dispensary stationed at or nearest to the place where 
the sub-jail is situated is deemed to be the medical officer of the 
jail. He receives no extra pay for the jail duty but is entitled to 
an allowance of Rs. 15 or Rs. 20 per month if the daily average 
number of prisoners in the jail exceeds 40 or 80 respectively. He 
has to visit the sub-jail regularly at least twice a week and also at 
such other time as he may be sent for to attend cases of serious 
illness or to examine newly admitted prisoners. A small slock of 
medicines is always kept in sub-juil office to treat minor cases and 
serious cases are transferred to the local Government dispensary 
for treatment. 

No posts of matrons are sanctioned for head-quarter sub-jails but 
the Superintendent is empowered to engage a matron locally when¬ 
ever a woman prisoner is admitted to jail. 

Prisoners are clas.sified as Glass I or Class If by the Court after 
taking into consideration their status in society and also the nature 
of the offence- They are further classified as casuals, habituals, 
undertrials, and security or detenus. There is no separate class of 
"political prisoners” but certain rules which do not allow the grant 
of facilities and privileges on the scojic of length of sentence are 
relaxed in their favour under the specific orders of Government. 
Prisoners are also grouped as short termers, medium termers and 
long termers. Prisoners with a sentence up to three months are 
classed as short termers, those sentenced to three months and above 
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but up to two years are classified as medium termers and those 
sentenced to 'two years and above as long termers. The short 
termers are given deterrent treatment while in the case of medium 
and long termers paramount importance is given to the reformation 
of the prisoner. Head-quarter sub-jails are meant for the confine¬ 
ment of short term prisoners and undertrial prisoners only. 
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A Jail Reform Committee was appointed by Government in 1946 Jail Reforms, 
and in their report published in August 1947, the committee made 
several recommendations to Government calculated to conduce to 
the reformation of the prisoner and Government accepted many of 
those recommendations. The rules for the treatment have been 
liberalised. The regulations regarding corporal punishment have 
been tightened and whipping as a jail punishment is now to be 
awarded in exceptionally few cases after obtaining prior sanction 
of Government. Punishments of penal diet and gunny clothing 
have been abolished. Rules about letters and interviews have also 
been liberalised. 


The rules for the grant of remission of sentences apply to long Remission of 
termers only. Since only short-termers are confined to the Jails of Sentence. 
Satara these rules are not detailed here. 

Work is arranged according to the prisoner’s health. On admis- Work, 

sion the prisoner is examined by the medical officer who classifies 
him as fit for light, medium or hard labour. A work allotment com¬ 
mittee is constituted for central and district jails, the members of 
which have to take into account health conditions of the prisoners, 
their aptitude, past experience, etc., and assign suitable work for 
newly admitted prisoners with a sentence of six months and above. 

Any changes in the work so allotted to prisoners by the committee 
have to be effected only with the concurrence of the members of 
the committee. No such committee is to be appointed for short term 
prisoners- 

Long and medium term prisoners, so also security and undertrial Payment of 
prisoners who volunteer to work are paid l/5th of the wages, which Wages, 
are paid normally for similar work outside provided they complete 
their daily quota of task to the satisfaction of the authorities 
concerned. 

Jail Canteens have been opened in main Jails only where eatables, Canteen, 
drinks, fruits etc., are sold to prisoners out of their earnings. The 
canteen thus serves as an incentive to prisoners to work and earn 
wages. Pi'ofits accruing from canteen transactions are utilised for 
the purchase of radios, books and other articles to promote the 
welfare of the prisoners. 

A prisoner may be released on parole in cases of serious illness Release on parole 
or death of any member of his family or his nearest relative or for furlough, 

any other sufficient cause. The period spent on parole will not 
count as part of the sentence, 

Vf 5730-41 
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The prisoner who desires to be released on parole has to submit 
his application to the Jail Sm>erintendent who has to endorse his 
remarks thereon and submit one copy thereof direct to Government 
and one copy to the Inspector-General of Prisons along with the 
nominal roll of the prisoner concerned. Flisoners who' apply for 
parole on false grounds or who abuse the concession or commit 
breaches of any of the conditions of parole are liable to be punished. 
Enquiries as regards genuineness or otherwise of the grounds 
advanced in the application are made through the local revenue 
and police officers. 

Prisoners with a sentence of one year and above are entitled to 
being released on furlough for a period of two weeks which will 
he counted as part of sentence. 

A Board of Visitors composing official and non-official visitors is 
aj)pointed for every headquarter sub-jail and taluka sub-jails- There 
are ordinarily four non-official visitors for headquarter sub-jails out 
of which two are the members of the Maharashtra Legislature and 
two are nominated by Government of whom one is a lady visitor. 
The appointment of non-official vi.sitors other than members of the 
Maharashtra Legislature is made for a jreriod not exceeding three 
years. Persons who in the opinion of Government are interested in 
the prison administration and are likely to take interest in the welfare 
of prisoners both while they are in prison and after their release 
are nominated by Government on the Board of Visitors on the 
recommendation of the District Magistrate concerned and Inspector- 
General of Prisons. The Chairman of the Board of Visitors who 
is usually the District Magistrate arranges for a weekly visit to the 
prison by one of the members of the Board. Quarterly meetings of 
the whole board are convened. Non-Official visitors are also allowed 
to visit prison on any day at any time during the day in addition to 
the weekly visit arranged by the Chairman. The bo'ard records in 
the Visitor’s Book its observatirms on the result of the detailed 
inspection of the jails- Any remark at tfie quarterly meeting or at 
the weekly vi-sits deserving special and prompt disposal is imme¬ 
diately forwanled by the Superintendent to the Inspector-General 
for necessary orders- Other remarks made by the visitors and the 
quarterly committee of Misitors are forwarded immediately after 
the end of the mouth by the Superintendent to the Inspector-General 
with such remarks as he may desin; to offer. 

In bigger jails a committee of prisoners is selected for each yard 
and by the prisoners themselves, and the jailor and the Superinten¬ 
dent consult the committee whicli is known in jail parlance as “Jail 
Panchayat Committee ” in matters of discipline and general welfare 
of prisoners. 

Literacy classes are conducted for those prisoners who are 
ignorant of reading, writing and arithmetic, under the super¬ 
vision of literate convicts and paid teachers who are appointed only 
at some of the main jails in the State. Regular annual examinations 


Education. 
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are held in the jail by the Deputy Educational Inspectors. As 
remitneration for conducting literacy classes in jail an amount is 
received as grant-in-aid from the Education Department, 25 per cent, 
of which is given to the convict teachers as an encouragement after 
the quarterly examinations of the students (prisoners) are held and 
the rest of the amount is utilised towards the purchase of books, 
boards, etc., required for the literacy classes. Films on educational 
and refoimative values are also exhibited by the District Regional 
Publicty Officer concerned. 

Utmost precautions are taken in treating the prisoners suffering 
from various diseases and jail hospitals are equipped with all possible 
requirements. Special types of diseases are attended to with due 
care and all possible measures art^ taken against the spread of 
epidemics and contagious diseases. 

The daily routine extends from 5-15 a.m. to 9-30 p-m. The actual 
working hours are from 8-15 a.m. to 10-45 a.m. and 11-45 £>.m. to 
4-15 p.m. (i e. 7 hours in all) and other parts of routine include time 
for meditation, congregational prayers, physical training, games, social 
engagements, talks, singing of devotional songs, education classes and 
reading of newspapers and books. Central and District Prisons in 
the State have extensive factories comprising various sections (viz. 
textile, caiqjentry, smithy, mochi, etc.). Piisoners in headquarter sub¬ 
jails are employed in gardens attached to the jail prison and in other 
services (viz- sweeping of barracks, kitchen, conservancy, etc.) and 
on works like manufacture of narrow tape, cot tape, etc. 

The authorised accommodation and the daily average population 
of the headquarter sub-jail at Satara and Phaltan for the year 1957 
was as under !— 


Name of Jail. .Sanctioned accommodation 

Daily average number 
for the year 1957 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

I. Satara sub-jail (II clas.s 159 
headquarter sub-jail). 

6 

165 

75 

1 

76 

2. Phaltan sub-jail (ll class 52 

headquarter sub-jail). 

12 

64 

12 

4 

16 
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In MiVIIABASHTHA STATE THEBE ARE FIVE PIECES OF SoCIAL LeGISLA- DiBECTORATE OP 
TiON the aim of three of which is to protect cbildi-en and to prevent Social Welfare 
juveniles, adolescents and young adults from becoming habitual crimi- (Correctional 
nals. They are (1) the Bombay Children Act, 1948, (2) the Bombay wing^^tTnon^ 
Borstal Schools Act, 1929, and (S) the Bombay Probation of Offen- correctional 
ders Act, 1938. Tlie remaining two are the Bombay Beggars Act, Wing). 
1945 for prevention of begging and the Bombay Habitual Offenders’ Legislation. 

Vf 5730-410 
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Restriction Act, 1947, dealing with prevention of crime and treat¬ 
ment of offenders. While the Children Act deals with children 
below 16 years of age, the Borstal Schools Act is applied to adoles¬ 
cents between 16 and 21, and the Probation of Offenders Act provides 
for offenders of any age, especially those between 21 and 25 and 
those who have not committed offences punishable with death or 
transportation for life. 

There are also following two Children Acts prevalent in the 
respective Divisions 

Children Act. Division or area- 


(1) The Hyderabad Children Act, 1951 .. Marathwada. 

(2) The C. P. and Berar Children Act, 1928 .. Vidarbha. 


The Bombay Children Act consolidates all previous laws relating 
to the custody, protection, treatment and rehabilitation of children 
and youthful offenders and also relating to the trial of youthful 
offenders. It gives protection to four principal classes of Children, 
viz., (1) those who are neglected, destitute or living in immoral 
surroundings, and those in moral danger; (2) uncontrollable 
children who have been reported as such by their parents; 

(3) children, especially girls, who have been used for begging and 
other purposes by mercenary persons ; and (4) young delinquents 
who either in the company or at the instigation of older persons or 
by themselves have committed offences under the various laws of the 
land. Such children are taken charge of either by the police or 
by officers known as “Probation Officers” and in most cases are 
kept in “ Remand Homes ”. A Remand Home is primarily meant 
as a place where a child can be safely accommodated during the 
period its case is being considered and it is also meant to be a centre 
where a child’s character and behaviour can be minutely observed 
and its needs fully provided for by wise and careful consideration. 
After enquiries regarding their home conditions and antecedents have 
been completed, they are placed before special Courts known as 
“ Juvenile Courts" and dealt with according to the provisions of 
the Children Act. If the home conditions are found to be satis¬ 
factory, and if what is needed is only friendly guidance and super¬ 
vision, then the children are restored to their parents and placed 
under the supervision of a trained F'robation Officer. If the home 
conditions are unwho'lesome and uncongenial, the children are com¬ 
mitted to institutions known as “ Certified Schools ” or “ fit person 
institutions ”. Fit person includes any association established for 
the reception or protection of children. At these schools or institu¬ 
tions the children receive training according to their individual 
aptitudes, in carpentry, smithy, book-binding, tailoring, agriculture, 
poultry-farming, goat-rearing, gardening, cane-work, knitting, etc. 
Youthful offenders, when implicated in any offence along with adult 
offenders, have to be tried separately in Juvenile Courts without 
the paraphernalia of Criminal Courts. The technique employed in 
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Juvenile Courts is entirely different from that in adult Courts. 
Juvenile Courts are held in Remand Homes. Penal terms are avoided, 
and even the word “ punishment ” has been dropped from the enact¬ 
ment in describing the treatment to be meted out. The children 
are regarded only as victims of circumstances or of the wrong treat¬ 
ment received from adults- 

Adolescent criminals coming under the Borstal Schools Act are 
sent for detention and training in the Borstal School, Dharwar. 
Factory work and agriculture form two main heads of vocational 
training. Weaving, manufacture of furniture and stationery, and 
smithy are some of the other vocations taught. The adolescents 
sent to this school are given such individual training and other 
instruction and are subjected to such disciplinary and moral influ¬ 
ences as will conduce to their reformation. However, boys found 
to be too incorrigible or unsociable to be kept in the Borstal School 
are transferred to the Juvenile Section of the Yeravada Prison. Simi¬ 
larly, if the Inspector-General of Prisons thinks that any prisoner in 
the Juvenile Section can be better treated to his advantage if he 
is sent to the Borstal School, he is accordingly transferred. Both 
juveniles and adolescents, when they have finished a certain period 
of residence in the institutions to which they are sent and have 
acquired some proficiency in a trade, are released, under a licence 
as prescribed under the Rules, to live in their homes, or, if they are 
destitutes, in “aftercare hostels” (institutions run by non-official 
agencies), under supervision, and efforts are made to find employ¬ 
ment for them. There is no Borstal School in the Maharashtra State ; 
hence the Borstal School, Dharwar, is made use of. 

For the proper enforcement of the legislative enactments men¬ 
tioned above, machinery, both official and non-official, is provided. 
The non-official machinery is provided by the Maharashtra State 
Probation and After-Care Association, Poona, with a net-work of 
affiliated bodies called the District Probation and After-Care Asso¬ 
ciations. These Associations provide “ Remand Homes ” and 
“ after-care hostels ” and also direct Probation Officers to make 
enquiries regarding the home conditions and antecedents of children 
and also to supervise the young persons released either directly by 
Courts or on licence from Certified Schools and the Borstal School, 
Dharwar. 

The official agency is the Directorate of Social Welfare (Correc¬ 
tional and non-Correctional Administration Wings), Poona. The 
work under the Juvenile Branch was transferred from Education 
Department to the Education and Social Welfare Department from 
the 1st of December, 1956. Later on, from the 1st November, 1957 
the work under the former Juvenile and Beggars Department and 
the work under the Backward Class Welfare Department have been 
combined and a new Directorate of Social Welfare has been 
established. The Directorate works under the Education and Social 
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CHAPTER 12. Welfare department. There are now three Wings of the Directorate 
— of Social Welfare under the Director of Social Welfare, as 

follows 

(1) Backward Class- Wing— 

For all Backward Class welfare activities. 

(2) Correctional Adniimsiralion Wing- 
Children Act work (Juvenile Branch and State Association 

Branch), 

Beggars Act work, 

Habitual Offenders Restriction work, 

Bombay FTobation of Offenders Act work. 

(3) Non-correcitonal Administration Wing— 

(1) Moral and Social hygiene progi'amme and other plan 
schemes including report and research. 

(2) Physically Handicapped Branch. 

The Backward Class Wing is headed by the Joint Director of 
Social Welfare. The Correctional Wing is headed by the Deputy 
Director of Social Welfare (Correctional Administration), who is 
also cx-officio Chief Inspector of Cei-tified Schools, Chief Inspector 
of Certific'-i Institutions and Reclamation Officer for the respective 
legislations, vix., (1) Bombay Children Act, (2) Bombay Beggars 
Act, and (3) Habitual Offenders Restriction Act. The third Wing 
is headed by the Deputy Director of Social Welfare (for other social 
welfare activities). Excepting tlic administration of Borstal Schools 
and institutions which is controlled by the Home IDepartment at 
the Secretariat level, all work of the Correctional Administration 
Wing and non-Correctional Administration Wing is controlled by 
the Education and Social Welfare Department through the Director 
of Social Welfare. 

So far as the Satara District is concerned, the Beggars Act has not 
yet been applied to any part of it. 

The Bombay Probation of Offenders’ Act, 1938, has been applied 
to the whole of the district of Satara since February, 1958. For the 
implementation of the Act, the ai)pointment of a Chief Officer has 
been made. 

The Bombay Children Act, 1948 has been applied to the City of 
Satara and area situated witliin a radius of five miles from the General 
Post Office in the City of Satara. It has also been apjplied to munici¬ 
pal limits of Wai, Karad and Pancligani in the district. 

The Officer-in-Charge of the work of the Education and Social 
Welfare Department in this district is the “Probation Officer”, who 
is a Government servant deputed by the Director of Social Welfare 
to the Satara District Probation and After-Care Association. He 
carries on the day tO' day work of the Association and is subordinate 
to the Director of Social Welfare and the Honorary Secretary of the 
Association. He is also responsible to the Juvenile Court Magistrates 
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us lar as J uveiiile Court work is concerned. There is only one Proba¬ 
tion Officer in the Satara District. The duties of the Probation 
Officer are as follows 

(1) To study the children that are brought before the Juvenile 
Court and to submit reiiorts based on his studies to the court 
suggesting a treatment progiamme. 

(2) To supervise the children placed under his supervision by 
the Juvenile Court. 

(3) To conduct inquiries regarding applications received by 
the Juvenile Court. 

(4) To conduct the inquiries referred to tire District Proba¬ 
tion and After-Care Association by other institutions in respect 
of children and beggars. 

(5) To condrrct inquiries regarding children proposed tO be 
released on licence from different Cei-tified Schools and the Borstal 
School, Dharwar, and to supervise such children as are released 
on licence- 

(6) To conduct inquiries and supervision work under the Proba¬ 
tion of Offenders Act; and 

(7) To do propaganda work to further the objects of legislation 
relating to children and youthful offendeis. 

There is only one remand home and one Juvenile Court in the 
district at Satara. Tire Judicial Magistrate, First Class, Satara, acis 
as a Presiding Officer of the Juvenile Court. Two Lady Honorary 
xMagistrates are attached to the Juvenile Court, who advise the 
Presiding Officer in respect of disposal of cases before the Court. 

The Remand Home in Satara is run by the District Probation and 
After-Care Association. The Association also runs a separate section 
for girls.' The total annual expenditure of the Satara District Proba¬ 
tion and After-Care Association during the year 1957-58 was 
Rs. 31,946 • 19 nPs. only. There is no After-Care Hostel in the district. 
The only Certified School in the district, viz., Shree Chhatrapati Shahu 
Boarding House, run by the Rayat Shikshan Sainstha, Satara, has 
various branches at different places in the district. The children 
when committed to Rayat Shikshan Samstlra are serrt to these places. 

TrUJ JUDICIAI, DriPABTMENT, 

Trrri Drs'rrucr Judge, Sataua, is the highest judicial authority in 
the district and presides over the District Court. Under Article 234 
of the Constitution of India, appointments, irostings and promotion 
of district judges' are to be made by the Governor in consultation 
with the High Court; and under Article 234, appointments of persons 
other than district judges to the judicial service'^ are made by the 
^ Under Article 236 of the Constitution of India, the term “ District Judge ” 
includes additional district judge, assistant district judge, chief judge of a 
small causes court, sessions judge, additional sessions judge and assistant sessions 
judge. 

" Under Article 236 of tlie Constitution of India, “ judicial service ” is des¬ 
cribed as a service consisting exclusively of iiersons intended to fill tire post of 
district judge and otlrcr civil judicial posts inferior to the post of district judge. 
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Law, Order 
and Justice. 
JumciAi.. 

Civil Courts. 


Criminal Courts. 


Governor in accordance with rules made by him after consultation 
with the State Public Service Commission and with the High Court. 
Under Article 235, the control over the District Court and the courts 
subordinate to it, including the posting and promotion of, and the 
grant of leave to, persons belonging to the judicial service and hold¬ 
ing any post inferior to' the post of district judge, is vested in the 
High Court. 

The District Court is the principal court of original jurisdiction 
in the district, and it is also a court of appeal from all decrees and 
orders up to the value of Rs. 10,000 passed by the subordinate courts 
from which an appeal can be preferred. The District Judge exer¬ 
cises general control over all the civil courts and their establishment 
and inspects the proceedings of these courts. 

In addition to the District Court, there is located at Satara another 
Court presided by an Assistant Judge. The Assistant Judge exercises 
both original and appellate jurisdiction. He can try original cases, 
the value of which does not exceed Rs. 15,000. 

Subordinate to the District Judge are two cadres of Civil Judges, 
Junior Division and Senior Division. The jurisdiction of a Civil 
Judge (Junior Division), extends to all original suits and proceed¬ 
ings of a civil nature wherein the subject matter does not exceed 
Rs. 10,000 in value, while that of a Civil Judge (Senior Division) 
extends to all original suits and proceedings of a civil nature irres¬ 
pective of the value of the subject-matter. Appeals in suits or pro¬ 
ceedings wherein the subject-matter does not exceed Rs. 10,000 in 
value are taken to the District Court, while in those wherein the 
subject-matter exceeds in value Rs. 10,000 are taken direct to the 
High Court. 

The distribution of the senior and junior division courts of civil 
judges is as under 


Town, 

Senior Division. 

Junior Division. 

Satara 

1 

3 

Karad 

, , , , 

2 

Wai 

• • ■ • 

2 

Patan 

♦ * • • 

1 

Koregaon 

. f • • 

1 

Vaduj 


1 

Dahiwadi 

• • . . 

1 

Phaltan .. 

• * • ♦ 

1 


Except the civil Judge of the Senior Division at Satara and the 
two Civil Judges of the Junior Division at Karad, all Civil Judges 
of the Junior Division at the above places are also Judicial Magis¬ 
trates, First Class, within their respective jurisdiction. 

The District Judge, Satara, is also the Sessions Judge of the district. 
The Sessions Judge tries criminal cases which are committed to his 
court by the Judicial Magistrates after preliminary enquiry and 
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hears appeals against the decisions of the subordinate magistrates. CHAPTER 12, 
The Sessions Judge has also the jurisdiction to try criminal cases — 

falling under Section 198-B, of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

The Sessions Judge (or the Assistant Judge invested with additional Judicial. 
powers), if appointed by State Government, as Special Judge, has Criminal Courts, 
to try cases under the Bombay Prevention of Corruption Act 
(Bombay Act III of 1947), read with Section 161 of the Indian 
Penal Code. 

The Assistant Judge also exercises the powers of an Assistant 
Sessions Judge on the criminal side and is generally invested with 
jjowers of an Additional Sessions Judge- The Sessions Judge and 
Additional Sessions Judge, may' pass any sentence authorised by 
law, but any sentence of death passed by any such judge is subject 
to confirmation by the High Court. An Assistant Sessions Judge 
can pass any sentence authorised by law except a sentence of death 
or of transportation or imprisonment for a term exceeding ten years. 

The Bombay Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions Act 
(XXIII of 1951), has classified the magistracy of the State into two 
categories, viz., (1) Judicial Magistrates, and (2) Executive Magis¬ 
trates. Judicial Magistrates are of the following classes 
(1) Presidency Magistrates; (2) Magistrates of the First Class; 

(3) Magistrates of the Second Class; (4) Magistrates of the Third 
Class; and (4) Special Judicial Magistrates. Executive Magistrates 
fall under the following classes :—(l) District Magistrates ; (2) Sub- 
Divisional Magistrates; (3) Taluka Magistrates; (4) Presidency 
Magistrates specially empowered by the State Government; and 
(5) Special Executive Magistrates. The State Government may, in 
consultation with the High Court, direct any two or more Judicial 
Magistrates in any place outside Greater Bombay to sit together as 
a bench and invest such bench with the powers of a Magistrate of 
the First, Second or Third Class. 

Presidency Magistrates work in Greater Bombay. Special Judi¬ 
cial Magistrates are appointed by the State Government in consulta¬ 
tion with the High Court to try particular cases or classes of cases 
or cases generally in any local area. Special Executive Magistrates 
are appointed by the State Government for particular areas, or for 
the performance of particular functions. 

All Judicial Magistrates and Benches of Judicial Magistrates are 
subordinate to the Sessions Judge who may from time to time make 
rules or give special orders as to the distribution of business among 
them. 

All Executive Magistrates are subordinate to the District Magis¬ 
trate. Their powers and functions are detailed in paragraphs III-A, 

IV and V of Schedule III of the Criminal P'rocedure Code. Appeals 
from orders requiring security for keeping the peace or for good 
behaviour, however, lie from Executive Magistrates to the Court of 
Sessions (section 406, Criminal Procedure Code). The State Govern¬ 
ment has power by notification to direct that appeals from such orders 
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made by a Magistrate other than the District Magistrate shall lie to 
the District Magistrate and not to' the Court of Sessions. Again, 
under section 406-A of the Code any person aggrieved by an order- 
refusing to accept or rejecting a surety under section 122 may appeal 
against such order-, if made by a District Magistrate, to the Court 
of Sessions. Under section 41^(4), the High Court is einjrowered 
to call for arrd examine the record of any proceeding under section 143 
(prohibition of repetition of nuisance), 144 (temporary order in 
urgent cases of nuisance or apprehended danger), arrd 145 (proce¬ 
dure where dispute as to immoveable proj)erty is likely to cause 
breach of the peace), everr though such proceeding was before an 
Executive Magistrate. 

The ordinary powers of the Magistrates of the Third, Secorrd and 
First Class are detailed irr Scliednlc HI, Part I, H and 111 respec¬ 
tively of the Criminal Procedure Code (Act V of 1898)- They may 
be invested with additional powers by the State Government in 
consultation with the High Court, and these additional powers are 
detailed in Schedule IV of the Code. They are competent to pass 
the following sentences 

(«) Magistrates of the First (1) Imprisonment for a term 

Class. not exceeding 2 years, includ¬ 

ing such solitary confinement 
as is authorised by law. 

(2) Fine not exceediug 

Us. 2,000. 

(/j) Magistrates of the Second (1) Imprisonment for a term 
Class. not exceeding 6 months includ¬ 

ing such solitary confinement 
as is authorised by law- 
(2) Fine not exceeding Us. 500. 

(c) Magistrates of the Thud (1) Imprisonment for a term 

Class. not exceeding one month. 

(2) Fine not exceeding Us. 100. 

The Uonibay Separation of Jiulicial and Executive Functions Act 
came in toree on the 1st July 1953. In 1960 there were in all twelve 
Judicial Magistrates of the First Class in the district. Out of them 
two at Karad were exclusively Judici-al Magistrates and the remaining 
were Civil Judges, Junior Division and Judicial Magistrates of the 
First Class. Tliese were three at Satara, two at Wai and one each 
at (i) Dahiwadi, (ii) Koregaon, (iii) Patan, (iv) Phaltan, and 
(v) Vaduj. One Joint Civil Judge and Judicial Magistrate, First 
Class, Satara, sits for four days in a month at Medha to try cases 
arising from Jaoli taluka and the Joint Civil Judge and Judicial 
Magistrate, First Class, Wai, sits at Khandala and Mahabaleshwar 
respectively for eight and six days in a month to try cases from 
Khaiiclala inahal and Mahabaleshwar mahal. 

The following are other Law Officers of Government functioning in 
the district 

District Government iTeadei- and Public Prosecutor; 
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Assistant Government Pleader and Assistant Public Prosecutor; 

Sub-Government Pleaders one at each of the following places 

(i) Dahiwadi, (ji) Karad, (iii) Koregaon, (iv) Patau, (v) Phal- 

tan, and (vi) Vaduj. 

In October 1958 there were practising in various Civil and Criminal 
Courts in the district twcj Barristers, fifteen Advocates and 241 
Pleaders- 

Under the Bombay Village Panchayats Act (VI of 1933), Nyaya 
Panchayats have been formed in a number of villages and these 
institutions are empowered to try petty civil suits and criminal cases. 
The constitution and powers of the panchayats are detailed in 
Chapter VI, sections 37 to 58-A, of the Bombay Village Panchayats 
Act, 1933. An appeal lies to the District Court against a decree 
passed by a Ny'aya Panchayat in any suit and to the Sessions Court 
against any order in any ease. 

The Bar Associations in the district which numbered six in 1960 
were located at Satara (1928), Karad (1930), Patan (1953), Vaduj 
1^1953), Dahiwadi (1916), and Phaltan (1949). The years of esta¬ 
blishment are givtai in the brackets. Ihe total membership of these 
associations was 194 in 1960. The olrjects of the associations are : 
(1) to promote contacts among the members of the legal profes¬ 
sion ; (2) to guard the honour atid status of the members as members 
of the profession; (3) to send representatives and deputations to 
the authorities concerned in connection with legislative and other 
cognate matters alFecting the public in general and the legal profes¬ 
sion in particular; ami (4) to take steps to secure greater efficiency 
and public confidence in the administration of justice. 

In Satara District in the various Civil Courts 1,988 suits were 
pending at the end of the year 1958. In the year 1959, 2,124 suits 
were instituted; 2,375 suits were disposed of and 1,737 suits were 
pending at the end of the )’ear. Out of the 2,121 suits instituted 
103 suits were either for money or immoveable property; 787 were 
of value not exceeding 11s. 100; 995 rvere of value above Rs- 100 
but not exceeding Rs. 1,000 ; 207 were of value above Rs. 1,000 but 
not exceeding Rs. 5,000 and 32 of value above Rs. 5,000. The total 
value of the suits instituted was Rs. 12,49,902-54. 

Out of 2,375 suits disposed of, 409 were disposed of without trial; 
386 ex-parte; 362 on admission of claims; 298 by compromise; 
886 after full trial and 34 by transfer. 

There were 659 appeals (including Miscellaneous and Debt Adjust¬ 
ment Board Appeals) jiending at the end of the year 1958. During 
the year 1959, 459 appeals were instituted and 364 were disposed of 
and 754 appeals were jrending at the end of the year. 

Out of 364 appeals disposed of during the year 1959, 42 were 
either dismissed or not prosecuted; 225 confirmed; 50 modified; 
31 reversed and 16 remained for trial. 
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In the year 1959 there were 10,823 offences reported in the Criminal 
Courts of the Satara District. Persons under trial numbered 19,153; 
persons whose cases were disposed of 14,934; persons discharged 
or acquitted 5,931; persons convicted 8,957 ; persons committed to 
Sessions or referred to Higher Tribunals 200 ; persons died or escaped 
or transferred to another State 46. None was sentenced to death; 
nine were sentenced to transportation or personal servitude ; 863 to 
imprisonment and 7,885 to fine and 513 were asked to give security. 


During the year 1959, in the Sessions Court, 75 offences were 
reported, 205 persons were under trial; cases of 122 persons were 
disposed of during the year; 80 persons were acquitted or discharged ; 
42 persons were convicted; of whom 9 were sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment for life and 33 were sentenced to imprisonment. Of these 33, 
two persons were ordered to furnish security and three persons were 
fined. 


The following are the figures showing the revenue and expenditure 
of the Judicial Department in the district for the year 1958-59 

Revenue^ 


(1) Sale proceeds of unclaimed and escheated 
property. 

(2) Fines by Civil and Sessions Courts 

(3) Cash receipts of Record Rooms .. 

(4) Miscellaneous receipts 


Total 


Rs. nPs. 
1,601-69 

54,340-28 

39,274-23 

7,507-50 


1,02,723-70 


Expenditure, 


(1) Pay of Officers 

(2) Pay of the Establishment 

(3) Pay of process serving Establishment 

(4) Other Expenditure 


.. 1,00,976-80 

.. 2,01,506-49 

31,814-09 
.. 2,21,825-46 


Total .. 5,56,122-84 
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Buildings and Communications Depabtment. 

The Buildings and Communications Department deals with 

(1) Roads and Buildings, (2) Irrigation, (3) Electricity, and 

(4) Public Health. All these branches are dealt with separately by 
district branches of departments. 


(1) Roads and Buildings.—The Satara Division is a permanent 
Division, in charge of the Executive Engineer, Satara Division, under 
the Superintending Engineer, Central Circle. There are six Sub¬ 
divisions under Satara Division which are as follows 

(1) Satara Sub-division .. .. Permanent, 

(2) Karad Sub-division, Karad .. Permanent. 

(3) Koregaon Sub-division, Koregaon .. Permanent. 

(4) Phaltan (R. & B.) Sub-division,'j 

Phaltan. , 

(5) Road Project Sub-Division .. ^Temporary Sub-divisions. 

(6) Polytechnic Institute Sub-division, ] 

Karad. J 

While each Circle is in charge of a Superintending Engineer, the 
divisions are in charge of Executive P'ngineers and the Sub-divisions 
in charge of Assistant Engineers or Deputy Engineers. The Assistant 
Engineers belong to the Maharashtra Service of Engineers (M. S. E.). 
Class I, and Deputy Engineers to M- S. E., Class II. These Officers 
are each in charge of a Sub-division and are, therefore, called Sub- 
divisional Officers. The Sub-divisions are divided further into sec¬ 
tions each in charge of an overseer. There are about 20 overseers 
in each Division. 

The Superintending Engineer is responsible for the administration 
and general control of Public Works in charge of Officers of the 
Department within the Circle- It is his duty to inspect the state of 
the various works within his circle and to satisfy himself that the 
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system of mimagement prevailing is efficient and economic. He is 
required to ascertain the efficiency of the subordinate Officer and 
])Ctty establishments and to' see and report whether the staff employed 
in each division is actually necessary or adequate for the management. 
He also examines the conditions of the surveying and mathematical 
Communications, instruments at the headquarters of tlivisions. In the case of office 
.Su^rintmding petty establishments borne on divisional scales, he sees that 

these scales are not exceeded without ]noper authority. The Superin¬ 
tending Engineers are empowered to transfer and post Deputy 
Engineers and Overseers within their Cireles. In the interest of 
administration, however. Executive Engineers of Divisions are con¬ 
sulted befoj e posting these Officers to particular Sub-divisional charges 
under their control. It is also the duty of Superintending Engineer 
to recommend removals and transfer of Executive Engineers 
from their own Cireles. The supervision and control of the assess¬ 
ment of revenue from irrigation works within his Circle rests with 
the Superintending Engineer. The Superintending Engineer is 
authoi’ised to correspond direct with an\' of the local authorities, Civil 
or Militarj^ within his Circle. 

Executive The Executive Engineer is responsible to the Superintending 

Engineer, Engineer of his Circle for the execution and management of all works 
within his division. Ho has to see that proper measures are taken to 
preserve all buildings and works in his division and to prevent 
encroachment on Government Lands in his charge. He is responsible 
to see that the surveying and mathematical instruments in bis division 
are properly cared for and to report on their condition to the Superin¬ 
tending Engineer at the end of each working season. In addition 
to his duties, he is ex-officio professional adviser of all departments 
of the State within the limits of his charge. 

The Sub-divisional Officers arc responsible to the Executive 
Eugineor in charge of flio Divisions for the management and exeen- 
tion of works within their Snb-divisions. 

llie overseers are in charge of sections under the Sub-divisional 
Officers. 

The total mileage as on .31st March 1961 as maintained in Satara 
division was 492-98 under the different categories of roads as detailed 
below 

National Highways 
State Highways 
Major District Roads 
Other District Roads 
Other Roads not included in 
the Plan. 


80-59 miles. 
16.3-05 miles. 
127-44 miles. 
112-32 miles. 
9-58 miles. 
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Out ot tiu' ul)o\e total length of road, the type of the surface 
and their lengths are as under 

4-00 miles is of cement-concrete surface. 

182-03 miles is of B. T. surface. 

182-45 miles is of W. B. M. surface. 

124-50 miles is of Murum surface. 

(2) As regards New Building Construction the following build¬ 
ings are completed 

(i) Government Polytechnic at Karad. 

(ii) Police lines at Vaduj. 

(iii) Industrial Estate at Karad. 

(iv) C. D. Building at Satara. 

Buildings for police lines and Police Sub-Inspectors’ Quarters are 
in progress at Karad, Dhebewadi, Satara, Umbraj and similarly major 
buildings, viz., (/) New Civil Hospital with its sub-structures and 
New Inspection Bungalow at Satara are also in progress. 

(3) All irrigation works from this Division have been transferred 
to Nira Right Bank Canals Division, Phaltan, recently. 

For carrying out advisory, administrative and executive duties per¬ 
taining to the generation and use of electricity, there is the Electrical 
Circle under the Electrical Engineer to Covemnent. The jurisdiction 
of this officer extends to the whole of the State. Under him are five 
Electrical Divisions, each in charge of an Executive Engineer. Out 
of these five Electrical Divisions, two Divisions have their Head- 
Quarters at Bombay, two at Poona and one at Nagpur. Satara 
District falls under the jurisdich'on of the Poona Electrical Division, 
Poona. 

In Satara District there are three Electiie Supply Companies at 
Satara, Karad and Mahabaleshwar. The Mahara.shtra State Electri¬ 
city Board is also suppl>4ng electricity to certain towns in the district. 
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The Ibbioatio-v and Power Department deals with (1) Major, 

Medium and Minor Irrigation Works, (2) Hydro-Electric Schemes, 
and (3) Water Supply and Drainage Schemes. 

For execution of multi-purpose Koyna Hydro-Electric Project Oi-Renis.'ition. 
Stages I and II, there exists the Koyna Organisation under the overall 
charges of the Chief Engineer, Koyna Project, with headquarters at 
Koynanagar, District Satara- The Chief Engineer, Koyna is respon¬ 
sible to Secretar>'* to Government, Irrigation and Power Department 
for the working of this organisation. The Chief Engineer, Koyna, has 
under him on the civil side two Superintending Engineers, ten Execu¬ 
tive Engineers, one Research Officer, one Chief Accounts Officer and 
number of Deputy Engineers, etc. for implementation of the Koyna 
project. [In the Electrical and Mechanical wing there is a Chief 
Engineer (Electrical), Koyna, with headquarters at Bombay and one 
Executive Engineer at Koynanagar]. For operation and maintenance 
of the construction power plant system the three medium irrigation 
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schemes in the district are being executed by three independent sub¬ 
divisions viz., Tarali Bandhara Sub-Division for Tarali Bandhara; 
Urmodi Bandhara Sub-Division for Urmodi Bandhara and Koregaon 
Sub-Division, for Ranand tank under the control of the Executive 
Engineer, Satara Division, who is under the Superintending Engineer, 
Central Circle, Poona. For the execution of the remodelling and 
extension of the Krishna Canals, which will benefit Sangli and Satara 
districts, there is a Krishna Canals Extension Sub-Division No. 1 at 
Karad under the Executive Engineer, Kolhapur Irrigation Division 
which works under the Superintending Engineer, Deccan Irrigation 
Circle (I), Poona. 

Minor irrigation works in the district are supervised by the 
Executive Engineer, Nira Right Bank Canal Division, with head¬ 
quarters at Phaltan. He is under the control of the Superintending 
Engineer, Deccan Irrigation Circle (I), Poona. There are two sub¬ 
divisions i.e. Tar'ali Bandhara Sub-Division and Minor Irrigation 
Investigation Sub-Division with headquarters at Satara. The former 
undertakes mostly construction work and the latter looks after investi¬ 
gation and preparation of plans and estimates for minor irrigation 
works in the district. The Director of Minor Irrigation is of the rank 
of a Chief Engineer and is the head of the department entrusted with 
the implementation of minor irrigation progi-amme in the State. 

The Executive Engineer, Public Health Works Division, Kolhapur 
is entrusted with the execution and maintenance of public health 
i.e. water supply and drainage schemes and the Executive Engineer, 
Public Health Project Division, Poona with the preparation of major 
public health schemes in the district. The works in Satara, Wai, 
Phaltan, Khatav, Patan and Jaoli talukas and Mahabaleshwar and 
Khandala Petas are looked after by the Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Mahabaleshwar, Water Supply Construction Sub-jDivision, Satara 
and those in Man and Karad talukas by the Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Sanitary Sub-Division, Sangli. The Executive Engineers of Public 
Health Works Division and Public Health Projects Division are 
under the control of the Superintending Engineer, Western Public 
Health Circle, Poona. 

The Sux>erintending Engineer is responsible for the administration 
and general control of works in charge of officers of the department 
within his Circle. It is his duty to inspect various works within his 
Circle and to ensure that the system of management and working 
prevailing in his Circle is efficient and economical. 

The Executive Engineer is responsible to the Superintending 
Engineer of his Circle for execution and management of all works 
within his division. The Sub-Divisional Officers are responsible to 
the Executive Engineer in charge of the division for management and 
execution of works within their Svrb-Divisions. The overseers are 
in charge of sections. They are under the Sub-Divisional Officers. 

The Koyna Hydro-Electric Project (a multi-purpose River Valley 
Project) situated in the zone of Sahyadri mountains in the Southern 
Maharashtra, is designed to harness the heavy precipitation of nearly 
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200 indies annual rainfall in the Koyna valley to economic generation 
of electric power by channelling the waters up to high-drop tunnel 
along the western slope. The salient features of the project, which 
is being executed in stages since 1956, are (i) a rubble-concrete 
dam of about 207 feet high across the Koyna river at a point, nearly 
three miles upstream from Helvak in the district (on Karad-Chiplun 
road), storing 36,000 me. ft. in first stage, (il) diversion of the 
stored water to the west by underground tunnels and conduits 
through the surge shaft into the steel lined pressure shafts along and 
within the high western escarpnicnt providing an almost vertical 
drop of 1,600 ft. under high pressure into the generation plant housed 
in underground halls approached by tunnel into the rocky face 
near the village Pophali of Chiplun taluka, and (hi) discharge of the 
water from the power house through tail race tunnel into the river 
Vashisthi which flows westward into Arabian Sea. The undergrountl 
jiower-house is the first of its kind in Asia- 

The power-house sj'stem consists of three huge parallel cavei-ns 
with an access road tunnel, a ventilation tunnel (touching the cavmns 
at the roof level) and cable tunnels to take outside the hill, the power 
generated and stepped up in the power-house system for onward 
transmission to Rombay for being linked with the Tata railway system 
serving the Bombay-Poona area and for distribution in the Southern 
Maharashtra region. 

The first stage of the project is estimated to cost Rs. 38-28 crores. 
In this stage 4 machines each generating 60,90(1 KW. power will be 
installed. The first unit of the project is expected to be put into 
commercial operation by the end of the financial year 1961-62 and 
the remaining in succession thereafter. 

The Second Stage developml^nt of the project envisages raising 
the dam to enable impound 98,(K)0 me. ft, of water, which would 
allow utilisation of 67,500 me. ft. (partly from the run off of the 
river and partly from the storage) for power purposes by diversion 
to the West and a utilisation of 16,0(X) me. ft. for irrigation in the 
Krishna basin upto the southern boundary of Maharashtra State. 

As most of the other elements of the undergiound power-house 
system will already be constructed to the second stage dimensions 
during stage I construction programme the only civil c'ligineering 
works that require to be executed in the 2nd stage arc, raising the 
Dam to a section relevant to 98,000 me. ft. storage, two more pressure 
shafts and the 2nd cable tunnel. 

On the electrical and mechanical side, the provision and instal¬ 
lation of four more generators capable of almost doubling up the 
power of the 1st stage together with appurtenant step-up trans¬ 
formers, switch gear and transmission system form the main bulk 
of work. The total generable units at the end of the 2nd stage 
will be 2,150 million KWH. 

In addition, a power-house at the foot of the dam (with 
an installed capacity of about 40,000 KW), is also contemplated as 
a part of Stage II works. The Stage 11 project (including P. H. at 
the foot of the Dam), is estimated to cost Rs. 1,797-63 lakhs. 

Vf 5730-42 
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The Third stage development of the project consists of the exploi¬ 
tation of the Tail Race Potential. Tail Race waters emerging out 
of the Power House hill at an altitude of about 420 feet above the 
mean sea level, flow down a steejj bed gradient of the outfall river. 
Within a distance of five miles, the bed level of this outfall river 
(Vasbisthi), is about 1.50 feet. Thus a tail race plant, capable of 
generating 60,000 KW. at 60 per cent, load factor, is envisaged in 
the 3rd stage development. 

The work of following medium irrigation schemes is in progress. 


Serial 

No, 

Name of the Scheme. 

Location 

Estimated 

cost 

(in thou- 
sand of Rs.) 

Potential 
on com¬ 
pletion. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Tarali Baiidhara 

Patan 

13-95 

5,500 

2 

Urmodi Bandhara 

Satara Taluka 

17-16 

4,100 

3 

Ranand Tank 

Man Taluka . 

. 30-18 

2,700 


Remodelling and Extension of Krishna Canals under execution 
will partly benefit Karad Taluka of the district and Walva and Tas- 
gaon Talukas of Sungli district. The Vir Dam Project in Poona 
disti'ict is also e.xpected to benefit 4,190 acres in Pbaltan taluka of 
Satai'a district on its completion and full development. 

A new major projc;ct, vis., Koyna Irrigation Project is included 
in the Third Plan. The project envisages the constmetion of 
a pick-up weir at Wanmji near Karad. The project is estimated to 
cost Rs. 950 lakhs and will irrigate on completion alxnit 91,350 acres 
of which 18,150 acres will be in Kmad taluka. 

There are 31 minor" irrigation schemes, irrigating 250 acres and less 
with an outlay of Rs. 2-94 lakhs incurred so far and a projected irrig¬ 
able area of 3,128 acres, which have been completed in the First 
Five Year Plan. Two minor irrigation schemes completed in the 
First Plan, irrigating more than 250 acres, are as under 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Name of the Scheme. 

2 

Expenditure 

incurred. 

3 

Area 

irrigable. 

4 



Rs. 

Acres. 

1 

Bandhara at Nimb, taluka Satara 

4,810 

300 

2 

Bandhara at Jamb, taluka Wai 

5,260 

300 



10,070 

600 
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Eight minor works with an outlay of Rs. 29-99 lakhs and a pro¬ 
jected irrigable area of 5,389 acres, have been completed in the First 
Five Year Plan in the district. The important schemes are as 
under 


Serial Name of the Scheme. 

No. 


Expenditure Area 
incurred Irrigable 

in lakhs, of Rs. in acres. 
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2 2 4 


1 Construction of an earthen dam across Banganga 
river near Kuransali road, Taluka Phaltan. 

12-58 

2560 

2 Constructing irrigation tank 

11-83 

1600 


About 22 minor irrigation schemes, with an estimated cost of 
Rs. 31-28 lakhs and a projected irrigable area of 7,974 acres, have 
been spread over the Third Five-Year Plan. The important schemes 
are as under :~ 


Estimated Area 
Cost irrigable on 

Serial Name of the Scheme. (in lakhs) completion. 

No. 

1 2 3 4 


Rs. Acres. 

1 Constructing a Percolation Tank at Tanibve, 10-41 1660 

Taluka Phaltan. 

2 Bandhara at Morna River near Dhavane .. 11 92 3640 

3 Percolation Tank at Dhumaldara at Dhumalwadi 4-90 450 


The main functions of the Public Health Organisation of the Water Supply 
Department are as under Schemes. 

(i) Execution of Government and municipal water supply and 
drainage schemes. 

(ii) Supervision of water supply and drainage schemes executed 
by local bodies through their own agencies. 

(iii) To give advice so far as water supply and drainage pro¬ 
blems are concerned to other departments of Government, in con¬ 
nection with schemes sponsored by them. 

(iv) Maintain large number of water works in the State either 
owned by Government or owned by local bodies but entrusted to 
Governmeiit for running, the local bodies bearing the cost. 


Vf 5730-42rt 
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In the district, the following towns uve provided with protectee 
piped water supply 


1. Satara City 

2. Satara Sul)urb.s ,. 

3. Phaltan 

4. Karad 


Satara City Water Work.s is owned anc 
managed by the Municipality. 

Satara Camp Water Works i.s ownec 
and managed by Government. 

Owned and managed by the Munici 
pality. 

Karad Head Work.s and Purificatior; 
Works are owned and managed by 
Government. Distribution system is 
owned and managed by Karad Muni¬ 
cipality. 


5. AundJi 


Water M^orks are orvnod and managed 
by Government. 


Following are the Covernmemt water supply and drainage schemes 
in progress in the district 


Serial 


Name of (lie Scheme. 


Estimated 

Cost. 

(in lakhsof Rs.) 


1 Improvement to Karad Water 4'47 Works practically completed 

Works. except few minor items. 

2 Mahabaleshwar Water Supply 9 2S Stage I practically complete except 

Scheme (I lead Works.) few items. 


.1 Panchgani Water Supply ,H-55 Scheme is recently ..anctioned. 
Scheme. 


The Department of Agriculture. 

The charge ok the agricultural activities of the Satara uistrict 
rests with the District Agricnltnral Officer (Maharashtra Agriculhiral 
Service, Class II). He works directly under the supervision of the' 
Superintending Agricultural Officer, Poona Division, Poona, who is 
in charge of thi! six districts of the State. The Superintending 
Agricultural Officer is working under tlie direct control of thii 
Director of Agriculture, who is assisted by four Joint Directors, 
one for establishment, second for extension, third for agricultural 
engineering and the fourth lor restuirch and education. The Siijrer- 
intending Agricultural Officer i.s tlie administrative head of the 
Division, who controls the activities of the District Agricultural 
Officer. But in addition to him the State level specialists guide the 
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District Agricultural Olticer in specialised niatters. Tliey arc as 
rnder 

1. Agronomist. 

2. Plant Pathologist. 

3. Agricultural Chemist. 

4. Agricultural Entomologist. 

5. Soil Speciali.st. 

6. Oil-seed Specialist. 

7. Rice Specialist. 

S. Millet Sjrecialist. 

9. Statisticirur. 

10. Sugarcane Specialist, etc. 

1'hcre are si.x branches in the ofRce of the Superintending Agricul- 
ural Officer, and tlu; lu'ads f)f these sections, namely, establishment, 
iceoiints, technical, research and education, agricultural engineering, 
tatisties, crop protection, crop competition, guide the District Agri- 
ultnral Officer, in respective snbjeets. The Superintendent of esta- 
)li.shment branch looks after the establishment matters, and the 
Assistant Accounts Officer looks after accounts matters. The Personal 
assistant to the Superintending Agricultural Officer, Deputy Director 
if Agriculture (Engineering), Deputy Director of Agriculture 
Research and Education), the Assistant Statistician, the Crop Pro- 
ection Officer and the Crop Competition Officer, are responsible 
0 guide the District Agricultura) Officer in tboir respective spheres 
n agricultural extension work. 

The District Agricultural Officer is assisted by the Assistant 
District Agricultural Officer, in office work and by two Agricultural 
Iffiecrs, appointed for Tahika Seed Multiplication Farm and Kliorif 
nd Rahi Campaigns, resjrectively. Similarly he is assisted by the 
District staff of one Agricidtmal Officer and one Agricultural Suirer- 
isor in charge of the paddy pilot scheme and the Division, respec- 
ively who are being assisted ])y the Agricultural Assistants under 
lifferent schemes. With the introdnetion of community develop¬ 
ment and pre-extension blocks in the district, the stafl-' of the Agri- 
nltural Department is withdrawn from seven talnkas and hence 
here are only eighteen Agricultural As.sistants working for general 
grieultural extension woi'k in the rest of the four talizkas. Similarly 
lie staff of twelve Agricultural Assistants is provided under the 
kiddy Pilot Scheme, who are working under one Agricultural 
Dfficer, Paddy Pilot Scheme, six Agricultural Assistants under Jowar 
’dot Scheme and two Agricultural As.sistants under Oil-seeds 
khemc. Thus in all thirty-eight Agricultura] Assistants arc work- 
ag in the district for agricultura! exten.sion work of general and 
pedal nature. 

In the community development and pre-exten.sion block the work 
f agricultural extension is entrusted with the Block Development 
Dfficer who is being assisted by the Exten.sion Officer (Agricultural) 
t block level and Cramsevohs at village level. There arc in all 
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eight blocks ot community development pattern and two pre 
extension blocks sanctioned in seven talukas and ten extensioi 
officers (Agricultural) guide the Gramsevaks whose number is abou 
ninety. Li community development and pre-extension areas tin 
Gramsevaks are expected to devote mainly to the agricultural exten 
sion work. They work under the Block Development Officers and th( 
District Agricultural Officer. In other areas the Agricultural Assist 
ants can-y out agricultural extension work under the supervision o 
the Agricultural Supervisors. 

The work of soil conservation is undertaken in the district, sines 
1st September 1955 and the items like contour bunding, strip cropp 
ing, dry farming, etc., ai'e undertaken. Five Agricultural Super 
visors and twenty-six Agricultural Assistants assist the Sub-Divisiona 
Soil Conservation Officer in contour bunding work. 

In the district, whole of Man taluka, eastern parts of Khandala ant 
Khatav talukas and southern part of Phaltan taluka which receivt 
north-eastern rains are partially scarcity stricken areas where soi 
conservation measures need to be taken. The contour bunding and drj 
farming work is undertaken in Man and Khatav talukas to start witl 
and will be extended to Khandala peta. The work of contour bund 
ing is so far done in respect of 29,528 acres of land under Lane 
Improvement Act, 1942. 

The work of carrying out the dry farming plots is also imclertakei 
by the Sub-Divisional Soil Conservation Officer, who is assisted bj 
fourteen Agricultural Assistants. The scheme started in the yea; 
1958 and upto 1960-61, 1,197 dry farming plots have been taken ii 
207 villages of the district. 

A unit of four bulldozers was provided for the district for level¬ 
ling of lands. The unit works under the Sub-Divisional Soil Con 
servation Officer, Satara. The bulldozing work is generally under 
taken in compact blocks with 500 hours of work in each block 
The machine works for ten hours a day. The target for eacl 
machine for the year is fixed at 750 hours and the machines usuall) 
work for 5-6 months only from January to June, after the kJiari 
crops are harvested and the lands are ready for work. The worl 
done by the unit so far is 11,433 hours. 

The Animal Husbandry Dep/Ibtment. 

The main Functions oe the Animal Husbandry Department arc 
treatment of sick animals, c-ontrol of various live-stock disesises am 
improvement of live-stock in the State. The department also con 
ducts the work of control and eradication of ticks. It also advisei 
people in the hygienic methods of animal management and insist; 
upon improving the breed of live-stock for the preservation o 
animal wealth of the country, by the method of artificial insemina 
tion, etc. 
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'I’lie veterinary activities in Satara district are controlled by the 
Divisonal Veterinary Officer, now designated as District Animal 
Husbandry Officer, Satara Division, Satara, who is in-charge of three 
districts at jDicsent, viz., Satara, Sangli and Sholapur, He is an offleer 
of Class 11 rank in the Mahai'ashtra Veterinary Service and is 
directly responsible and subordinate to the Director of Animal Hus¬ 
bandry, Maharashtra State, Poona. 

In the Satara district, there are eleven veterinary dispensaries 
located at Satara, Nagtliana, Patan, Rahimatpur, Medha, Phaltan, 
Vacluj, Mhaswad, Lonand, Karad and Wai. 

Of these, the Nagthana dispensary is run by Goveniment and the 
rest are maintained by the District Local Board, Satara. 

The veterinary officers in charge of the veterinary dispensaries, 
except the dispensary at Lonand, are Government officers of Class III 
in Maharashtra Veterinary Service. The veterinary dispensary at 
Lonand is a branch veterinary dispensary and is in charge of a stock- 
man. The stocknren attached to other veterinary dispensaries carry 
out vaccinations and castrations. The A'eterinary officers in charge 
of the veterinary dispensaries visit the centres corning under their 
jurisdiction for treatment of animals. 

In areas taken up for National Extension Scheme, and Block 
Department activities, stockmen are placed at the veterinary aid 
centres. Under this scheme, two veterinary aid centres are funo 
tioning in Patan taluka, four in Karad taluka, four in Satara taluka 
and two in Wai taluka. These centres are supervised by veterinary 
officers in charge of the main veterinary dispensaries in the respec¬ 
tive areas. 

In 1957-58, 31,458 animals weie treated for contagious and non- 
contagious diseases and 3,565 castrations were performed at the 
veterinary dispensaries in the district. In the same year the staff 
treated 20,924 animals and perfonned 1,002 castrations in the villages 
while on tour. 


The following are the statistics of out-breaks of main contagious 
diseases and the vaccinations carried out during the year 1957-58 


Serial 

No. 

Name of the Disease, 

Number of 
out-breaks 
reported. 

Niiiiiber of 
vaccinations 
carried out. 

1 

Haemorrhagic Septicaemia. 

58 

18,949 

2 

Black Quarter 

171 

44,784 

3 

Ranikhet 

33 

23,678 


During 1957-58, 17,579 animals were sprayed with Ganrmexane 
powder by the field-staff for the eradication of ticks. 
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There is tin artificial insemination sub-centre at Phaltan and at 
Karad. In all 448 inseminations were performed at the Phaltan sub- 
centre in 1957-58. 
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The F’orest Department. 


The Hear of j iik Forest Department in the State is the Chief 
Conservator of Porests, M'hose headtjuarters are at Poona. For 
administrative purposes, the whole State is divided into six circles 


as shown below 


Niiuio of Ciulc. 

Headquarters. 

1. Nasik Circle 

Nasik. 

2. Poona Circle 

Poona. 

3. Nagpur Circle 

.. Nagpur. 

4. Amravati Circle 

Amravati. 

5. Chanda Circle 

Nagpur. 

6. Bombay Circle 

Thana. 

At the Uead<{uarters of each Circle 

is a Conservator of Forests. 

The Conservators have under them 

Divisional Forest Officers and 


Sub-Divisional Forest Officers, to look after the administration of the 
Divisions and independent Sub-Divisions, respectively. The Divi¬ 
sional Forest OffietTS belong to Mahara.shtra Forest Service, Class I 
and the Sub-Divisional Forest Officers to Maharashtra Forest Service, 
Class II. The Divisions in some cases are divided into Sub-Divi¬ 
sions, whiei) are in charge of Sub-Divisional F'orest Officers. The 
Divisions or Sub-Divisions as the ease may be, are divided into 
small (executive parts called “ Ranges ” and each Range is managed 
by a Range Forest Officer, under the control of the Divisional Forest 
Officer or Sub-Divisional Forest Officer, as the case may be. The 
Range Forest Officer is a non-gazetted subordinate officer (Class III) 
who is usually trained at one of the forest colleges of India, i.e., 
those^^ at Dehradun and Coimbatore. .Each Range is sub-divided 
into Rounds and each “ Round ” is managed by a Round Officer 
or a Forester who is usually trained at one of the Forest Classes in 
the State, Finally each Round is sub-divided into “ Beats ” and each 
Beat is in-charge of a “Beat Guard”. 


The Satara Forest Division, falling under tlie Poona Circle, is held 
by the Divisional Forest Ofifieer, Satara. Under him there are five 
Range Forest Officers and three independent Round Officers (under 
the clircct control of the Divisional Forest Officer), one Range Forest 
Officer for Malshiras Afforestation Scheme, twenty Bound Officers 
and 105 Beat Guards. Of these five Range Forest Officers, seven¬ 
teen Round Forest Officers and seventy-seven Beat Guards are 
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stationed in tlie Satara district. Tlie following are tlio ranges and criAPTEn 13. 

independent rounds in the district. ““ 

Other Deparl- 


Name of Range or 

Headquarters. 

District in which 

ments. 

Indepcndent Round. 


it falls. 

l''OHE.ST. 

Satara 

Satara. 

Orgmiisatioii, 

( 1 ) Satara Range 

(2) Karad Range 

Karad 

Satara and 



Sangli. 


(3) Patan Range 

Patan 

Satara. 


(4) Dhebewadi Range .. 

Dhebewadi 

Satara and 



Sangli. 


(5) Mahabaleshwar Range. 

Mahabaleshwar. 

Satara. 


(6) Phaltan Round 

Phaltan 

Satara. 


la- Satara Forest Division 

spreads over the 

three districts of 

Fiircst Zones. 


Satara, Sangli and Slrolapnr. The details of the forest areas from 
the Satara district are given helow 


Area in charge of 

Reserved 
Forests 
(in square 
miles.) 

Prolecled 
Fore.sts 
(in square 
miles.) 

Lcaseil 
Forests 
(in square 
miles.) 

Forest Department 

425-83 

21-75 

24-30 

Revenue Department 

108-19 

. , , , 

, , , , 


Most of the forests in the district lie in a belt along the main range 
of the Sahyadris, and the rest are spread in patches tlnongliout the 
district. Most of the forests are State owned and the rest are 
possessed Iry malkuJdis and inamdars. 

The type of vegetation is mainly governed by the amomit of rain¬ 
fall in a particular locality. The rainfall varies considerably as the 
Division is spread over three districts, viz., Satara, Sangli and Shola- 
piir. Akkalkot taliika in Sholapnr district receives an average rainfall 
of .30" during a year whereas Phaltan and Aundh in Satara district 
receive 17" rainfall on an average during a year. The rest of the 
Division is broadly divided into three zones, viz., (1) Eastern Zone- 
In this zone the average rainfall during a year is 23-33", (2) Central 
Zone—This zone receives an average annual rainfall of 96-20" and 
(3) Western Zone—In this zone the average rainfall during a year 
is very high, generally over 2.50". Thus it is seen that the rain¬ 
fall gradually increases as we go to the West. Similarly, there are 
four very distinct types of forests met with on going from West to 
East. On the Sahyadri Ghats and their slopes, which are subjected 
to heavy precipitation, the evergreen forests arc met with. This 
evergreen zone perceptibly merges into a zone of vmt mixed deci¬ 
duous forests where teak is entirely absent but somewhat evergreen 
species, e.g. Termiiuilia tomento.m, Dalhergia latifolia are in marked 
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CHAPTEU 13. predoiniimnce. This zone in its turn jnerges into the dry mixed 
— deciduous type where teak is plentiful and grows in association 

other typically deciduous species like Anogeissm- htifolia. 
Forest Odina icodier, Schleicltem This type finally merges into 

Forest Zones. ' Savannah ’ type where the tree-growth is almost entirely absent 
due to deficient rainfall, poor soil and general deterioration caused 
by heavy incidence of grazing and ruthless cutting practised by the 
villagers before forest conservancy put a check to it- 

(A) Evergreen Forests (Western Zone).—The evergreen forests 
are confined to tlie Sahyadrian Range where rainfall is excessive (72" 
to 252") and the soil is lateritic. The common stunted type of ever¬ 
green forests consist of Syzijginin ctnnini, Actinodaphne-hookeri, 
Glochidion lanccolarium, Metneajlon edule, Terrninalia-chebida, 
Couthmm-didijmuin, etc. A taller type of forest which is definitely 
a further advance towards the climax contains much of Mernecylon 
edule, Sidroxylon-tomentosum, Symplocos-beddomei, Olea-dioica 
with other evergreen sjrccies. A still better type of forest approaching 
nearly climax contains much of iJtsea-slocksU and zeylanica, but 
Aetinodaphne-hookeri predominates. Ahnost climax type of thick 
evergreen forests contain the important species of Saccopetahnn- 
tomentosiiin. Stcrctdia-guitala. MachihiS'glaucescens. Oleu-dioieu 
Actinodaphne-hookeri and Syzyginm cuniini. 

(B) Dry mixed decidv0us forests (Eastern and Central Zones).— 
The forests vary in quality from straight and well grown teak forming 
a high forest of fair quality to a retrograde scrub forest which is 
fairly common in the eastern talukas particularly in Khandala peta. 
The latter is not a scrub climax due to climax limitations but a very 
debased form of dry mixed deciduous forest. In inferior areas teak 
is found where there is greater depth of soil and where land is more 
fertile. The other species consist of Boswellia-serrala, Anogeissus- 
latifolia, Odina-wodier, Schleichera-trijuga, Gymnosporiu-montana, 
Osyris-arborea. In poorer quality areas sandalwood comes under 
the cover of bushes. In good quality areas one finds well grown teak 
in association with Anogeissus-latifoUa, Tcrminalia-tomentosa, Butea- 
frondosa, Schleichera-trijuga, Grewia-tUiafolia, Cassia-fistula, Eloeo- 
dendron-glaucum, Albizzia-lehhek, Zizyphus-xylopyra. 

(C) Wet mixed deciduous /oresfs.—Throughout the Division there 
is a very clearly marked line between the evergreen forests in the 
zone of excessive rainfall generally above 100", and the dry mixed 
deciduous forests in the Eastern Zone with a rainfall generally below 
60". The wet mixed deciduous forests are, therefore, generally met 
with on the slopes of Sahyadri Hills where rainfall is more than 60". 
At first on the lower slopes there is a change in some species, the 
conspicuous being the disappearance of teak. Adina cordifolia and 
Dalhergla latifolia increase while Terminalia tomentosa, Terminalia- 
belerica, Diospyros embryopteris and Garuga pinnata assume a rather 
more evergreen apj^earaiice. Tlie other species commonly met with 
are Flacourtia-Sepiaria, Pierocarpus-marsupium, Ficus, spp. and 
Bridelia retusa. The shrubs met with are Carissa carandas, Zizyphus 
rugona, Woodfordia Florihunda, Vitex negundo etc. 
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The lieveiiue and Forest departments are closely interconnected in 
their work at a number of points. Afforestation and disafforesta¬ 
tion are practically joint functions of the Revenue and Forest depart¬ 
ments, since public rights in the land proposed for afforestation have 
to be settled by the Revenue department. Working Plans (described 
later) for the management and development of forests are prepared 
solely by the Forest department, but in so far as the prescriptions of 
Working Plan affect local supply and the rights and privileges of the 
inhabitants of the district, the ajrproval of the Collector concerned 
has to be obtained before it is submitted to the Covernment by the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, for sanction. 

The Divisional Forest Officer is directly responsible for the exploi¬ 
tation and regeneration of the forests according to sanctioned Work¬ 
ing Plans and other orders. He conducts sales, enters into contracts, 
supplies material to departjnents and tlie public, realises revenue and 
controls expenditure under instructions from the Conservator of 
Forests. He deals finally with forest offence cases, having power to 
compound the same. In short, he is responsible for forest administra¬ 
tion and management in all matters relating to technical forest opera¬ 
tions. 

The duties of the; Sub-Divisional Forest Officer in charge of an 
independent Sub-Division are exactly the same as those of the Divi¬ 
sional Forest Officer, while the Assistant Conservator or Sub-Divisional 
Forest Officer attached to a Division assists the Divisional Forest 
Officer in the work of inspection and supervision of various kinds of 
silvicultural works requiring technical knowledge, besides attending 
to other duties entrusted by the Divisional Forest Officer. At present 
there is no Sub-Divisional Forest Officer under the Divisional Forest 
Officer, Satara. 

The Range Forest Officer is in executive charge of his Range. He 
is responsible for carrying out, with the help of the Round Officers 
and Beat Guards, and according to the orders of the Divisional Forest 
Officer or the Assistaiit Conservator of Forests or Sub-Divisional 
Forest Officer, all the work in his charge, such as the marking, reserva¬ 
tion, girdling and felling of trees, the transport of timber, fuel etc. 
to the sale depots, sowing, planting, tending ami other silvicultural 
operations, construction of roads, buildings and wells according to 
sanctioned plans and estimates, protection of forests and investigation 
of forest offences, supervision on removal of forest produce by 
purchasers and by holders of rights and privileges and issue of forest 
transit passes and pennits. 

The Forester’s dutie.s include protection of forests, detection and 
investigation of forest offences, issue of forest transit passes and 
jrennits, collection of revenue from permits and compensation in 
offences, preservation of standards (i-e. the number and kind of trees 
prescribed for preservation and the manner of cutting etc.) in coupes 
given out to contractors for cutting, inspection and protection of 
forests, and guidance and supervision of forest guards. 
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The Forest Guard’s functions are to patrol and protect all forests 
in his Beat, repair and maintain forest boundary marks, execute silvi¬ 
cultural works, yfe. sowing, planting and creeper-cutting and detect 
forest offences. 

Under the Indian Forest Act (XVf of 1927), forest,s are divided 
into two categories, viz. reserved and jrrotected forests. Before 
forests are classified they have to be subjected to regular settlement 
by a Forest Settlement Officer, who enquires into the existence of 
all public and private rights, fn case of reserved forests, the existing 
rights are either settled, transferred or commuted. In the ease of 
jrrotccted forests, the rights are clearly recorded and regulated. The 
reserved forests of the Satara district coming under the Satara Forest 
Division measure 425-83 sq. miles and these are in charge of the 
Forest department. Further, 108-19 .sq. miles are in charge of the 
Revenue department. The jn-otected forests in the district under tin; 
Fore.st department are 21-7.5 sq. miles. 

In addition to the above there are two different kinds of leased 
forests in this Division, viz. (o) Forests entrusted by the owner to 
the care of the Forest department for such period and on such terms 
as are mutually agreed iqxm, and (h) .Such forests as Government 
have acxpiired either on perpetual tenureship or for such period as 
Government may be pleased to retain tliem on certain specific terms 
under agreement. The total leased forests in the Division are 
24-86 sq. miles of which 24-.‘30 .sq. miles are in Satara district. All 
rc!served forests and leasr-d forc^sts in eliarge of the Forest department 
are organised and managed according to the prescription of the 
Working Plans. A Working Pian is a document which lays down 
the details of scientific management of a forest for a jrreseribed number 
of years. Before a Working P-'lan is drawn up a survey is made of 
the growing stock, at times by actual enumeration and an analysis is 
made of the; stt'ms of standing trees to determine the rate of growth 
of the principal specie's with stjecial refc;renee to the soil and the 
climatic conditions of each locality. On the basis of the data thus 
collected, plans are drawn up for felling, regenerating, silvicultural 
treatment and protection of forests with provision for the due exercise 
of the rights and privileges of the people, including grazing of cattle. 
The preparation of the Working Plans for this Division is done by the 
Dis'isional Forest Officer, Working Plans, Poona and Arnravati Circles, 
Poona, who is under tin; Conservator of Forests, Poona Circle, Poona. 

Tin; main functions of tin- Forest department are exjrloitation, 
regeneration, ;md protection of forests according to the sanctioned 
Working Plans and other orders and the conduct of sales, entering 
into contracts and supply of material to Governmc;nt departments and 
the public. In addition a number of schemes under the Second Five 
Year Plan are executed by this department in tliis Division. The 
salient aspects of the functions ai'C described below : — 

(1) Reneneraiion oiul maintenance.—As the area is cut and tree 
growth removed, it is regenerrated with fresh crop. Groat care and 
precaution are takerr against damages by man, animals, insects and 
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other pests ami against adverse climatic inlkicnces, and other 
inanimate agencies. Damage by man is caused by (1) lighting of 
fires, (2) encroachments, (3) faulty exploitation methods, including 
illicit cuttings, and (4) misuse of forest rights and privileges- Though 
occasionally forest fires may originate from natural causes, in the 
vast majority of cases they are due to human action, either within 
or without the forests. To prevent damage by fire, the whole-hearted 
support and co-operation of the public is required. This co-operation 
is secured through the authority and influence of the village headman. 
Precautionary measures like fire-tracing and early burning are also 
taken by the department in good time. Clearing of shrubby growth 
along roads and patlis is also done to avert any fire spreading in the 
forest. Rigid jratrolling and vigilant watch against unauthorised 
felling and removal of forest produce Iry the villagers is resorted to. 
Offenders in respect of unauthorised grazing and other damage from 
cattle are dealt with under the Forest Act and other laws. 

(2) System of management.—T\\e area under the management of 
the department in the district is worked under various silvicultural 
systems, prescribed in the current Working Plan. Regeneration work 
is carried out in two ways, viz. (1) mainly by natural means 
(coppice) and (2) mainly by artificial means. Under the coppice 
system, trees are allowed to be cut at ground level or near it, and 
regeneration takes place naturally by .shoots from the stump. Under 
the artificial system, when trees are felled, regeneration is elfectf'd 
by artificial methods, such as sowing, transplanting of root and 
shoot cuttings called stumps, in regularly spaced lines. Cleaning, 
thinning and other cultural operations arc also undertaken Iry the 
department in the coupes as detailed below 



Name of working 

Circle. Cleanings. Thinnings. 


1st 2nd. 1st 2nd 3rd. 

Fuel Working Circle,. 2nd ye.ar 4th year .. lOth year. 20th year 

Teak Timber Working .*>111 year - 16th year. 36th year 56th ye.ir. 

Circle. 

Cultural Operations. 

1st 2nd 

Main Working Circle 6th year .... 6 th year 21st year 


With a view to demonstrate to the public how the barren areas 
could be successfully reclothed with tree species, afforestation 
schemes are also undertaken. 

Grants of bare or exjtloited areas in resi'vved forests are made on 
‘ agri-silvi ’ basis on temporal)' tenure. Under this system villagers 
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are encouraged to produce food crop.s along with plantation of tree 
.species. In this district this system of grant of forest land has proved 
to be unsuccessful because the lessee does not observe the silvi part 
of the operation, Agri-silvi cultivation and pure cultivation in forest 
lands is not much encouraged now-a-days, as such cultivation leads 
to disafforestation of lands, and consequently, the total forest area is 
reduced. Old grants are however, continued- 

(-3) Exploitation.—Forest products of this Division are divided into 
two main classes, i.e. major and minor. The chief major forest 
products are timber, firewood, and charcoal. Almost all the major 
forest produce is consumed in the Satara Forest Division only and 
practically no major forest produce is exported. The chief minor 
forest products arc grass, Hirda, Slnkekai, and Apta and Tembhurni 
leaves. 

The major forest produce is derived out of the coupes due for work¬ 
ing. These are advertised for sale and arc sold by tenders or by public 
auction. 

With a view to providing firewood and charcoal to the residents of 
the hill stations at Mahabaleshwar and Panchgani at reasonable 
prices, two firewood and charcoal depots at these two hill stations 
are run by this department. Tire average consumption of charcoal 
and firewood at these two depots is as under 

Charcoal Firewood. 

Malcolmpcth Depot .. 25 Tons .. 100 stacks of 400 Cft. 

Panchgani Depot .. 100 Tons ., 400 stacks of 400 Cft. 

Coupes in these fellitig series of the Fuel Working which have been 
set apart for the supply of charcoal and firewood to the depots are 
worked departmentally. 

The minor forest products arc sold by tenders or auction. Some 
minor forest produce is also sold on permits. 

In 1958-59, the tohil income of the Forest Division accruing from 
all sources was Rs. 1,97,769 and the total expenditure was 
Rs. 4,82,229. The expenditure was more than income as the total 
expenditure was inclusive of the expenditure on various development 
schemes under Second Five Year Plan. 

Forest Roads.—The total length of forest roads in the Division is 
two miles and seven furlongs. There are only two forest roads in 
the Division and both of them are non-metal roads. 

Relations with people.—The recognised forest rights, privileges and 
concessions given to tlie people in Satara district are embodied in 
the Bombay Forest Manual, Vol. III. In the district the people enjoy 
the; special privileges of removal of karvi for agricultural purposes, 
and removal of Mhowra fniits for their use, in addition to the general 
privileges of taking water from the forest, way to water in forest, 
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tree grazing in o^ren forests, removal of stones and earth from approved CHAPTER 13. 
places for domestic and agricultural use, etc. In the application of art 

forest rights and privileges and in the work of forest inotection and ments. 

exploitation the officials of the Forest department come into direct Fobest 

contact with the people. Relations with 

People, 

Vana Mahotsava—The Government of India inaugurated in 1950 Vana Mahotsava. 
an important programme called ‘ Vana Mahotsava ’ to be celebrated 
in the first week of July every year. However, week of celebration 
of Vana Mahotsam is different for each district and is fixed after 
taking into consideration the probable period of starting of the 
rains. The object of Vana Mahotsava is to encourage the planting of 
as many trees as possible in suitable localities. In choosing the trees, 
preference is given to quick-growing species of economic value such 
as babul, bavihoo, fruit trees, shade trees, ornamental trees and 
fodder trees. Free supply of seedlings is made to the public and to 
other departments for planting during annual Vana Mahotsava and 
nurseries for the purpose are raised at Godoli in Satara Range, Varade 
in Karad Range, Gureghar in Mahabaleshwar Range, Bhosgaon in 
Dhebewadi Range and Vihe in Patau Range and other suitable places 
in the district. The supply of seedlings to public is made through 
the District Development Board which distributes seedlings to the 
people of various talukas. The after-care of the young plants is 
undertaken by the individuals or by the public bodies to whom seed¬ 
lings are supplied. Cultivators desirous of planting trees in the 
Forest department area or on road-side areas belonging to the Public 
Works department are given sanads enabling them to take the fruits 
of the trees planted by them. Government waste lands and forest 
lands are made available whenever imssible for planting mango 
groves, to be owned commonly by the villagers and financial assistance 
at the rate of Re. 1 per tree per year for a period of five years is 
given in cases of groves consisting of 100 or more mango trees. 

(1) Scheme for improvement of denuded areas in Satara Range.— Second Five Year 
rlie scheme aims at afforestation in an area of 851 acres and 

16 gunthas and improvement of the already afforested area of 351 acres 
ind 34 gunthas at an estimated cost of Rs. 61,243. Plantation works 
n an area of 558 acres and 16 gunthas were carried out during the 
rrst three years of the Second Five Year Plan period. The expendi- 
ure incurred so far is Rs. 30,.556-87. During the period 1959-61 an 
irea of 720 acres will be afforested at an estimated cost of Rs. 35,792 
n addition to the maintenance of already afforested areas. The 
cheme is progressing satisfactorily. 

(2) Kajii Plantation Scheme.—Kafu is a dollar earning commodity, 
t is also a very hardy species, not requiring exacting conditions for 
ts growth- Therefore, this scheme is inti-oduced with a view to clothe 
he inferior land with species of economic value. The scheme aims 
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at plantation of cashowmit in an area of 550 acros at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 48,448-64. Dining the year 1958-59 some pre-inonsoon 
works were carried out in an area of about 153 acres at a cost of 
Rs. 3,609-89. In the year 1959-60, all 550 acres were proposed to 
be planted after completing the pre-monsoon works in the remaining 
area at a cost of Rs. 32,443. The plantation raised will be maintained 
in 1960-61 at an estimated cost of Rs. 9,153-75. 


(3) Scheme for raising of live-hedge of agave.—The scheme is 
introduced with a view to provide an effective fence to demarcate 
forest boundaries, to check up the encroachments over the forest 
areas and to protect the plantations from stray cattle. The scheme 
aims at raising of agave hedge along the periphery of 625 - miles. 
80 far, the number of miles fenced is 322 3 t a cost of Rs, 5,022-94. 
It was proposed to fence a length of 15 miles in 1959-60 at a cost of 
Rs. 3,000 and another 15 miles at the same cost in 1960-61. 


(4) Estahli.dimeiif of wet nurseries.—The scheme is introduced with 
a view to supply .seedlings and stumps for the annual Vana Alahotsava, 
Five nurseries have therefore been started in the Second Five Year 
Plan period to achieve the aim. Till 1959, an e.xpenditure of 
Rs. 17,736-39 has been incurred- During the period 1959-61 all these 
nurseries will be maintained at an estimated cost of Rs. 9,637-92. 

(5) Scheme for raising of .special leak plantation—The scheme is 
introduced with a view to increase the area under teak especially in 
Patau taluka. The scheme aims at plantation of teak over 50 acres 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 6,198. Plantation work in an area of 
10 acres has so far been carried out at a cost of Rs, 1,254-41. The 
remaining area of 40 acres will be planted during 1959-61 at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 5,1.58. 

( 6 ) Scheme for afforestation and rehabilitation of pasfnrt 
lands.—The scheme is introduci-d with a view to wire fence the 


selected knrans in order to protect them from continuous grazing. 
With the protection afforded, it is (wpected that the kurans will be 
improved to a considerable extent. Till 1959 the expenditure in¬ 
curred on the scheme was Rs. 10,805-03. An expenditure oi 
Rs. 11,343 is e.stimated during 1959-60. 

(7) Scheme for establishment of a park at Alahahaleshwar-- 
Mahabaleshwar is one of the most fascinating hill stations of tlu 
Maharashtra State and is visited by a large number of tourists anc 
distinguished persons fiom all over the country. It also attracts schoo 
chilclren and college students during their academic and pleasun 
excursions. Since the local flora is limited to a few kinds of tree: 
like Jamnn, Hilda, Pisa, Anjani, etc. there has been a long-felt neei 
to introduce various suitable ornamental, economic and exotic 
species botli to break the inonotou)' of the indigenous vegetation anc 
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also to increase the economic potential of these forests. This needed CHAPTER 13. 
research to find out the most suitable species for the characteristic — 

shallow and lateritic soil and the hich rainfall of the plateau. Depart- 

Consequently, experimental plantation of various non-indigenous Fobkst 
species were undertaken by the Forest Department since 1943. In Second^FVe Year 
order to combine this aesthetic and economic development affording Plan Schemes, 
the enjoyment and education of the public, the idea to establish 
a Forest Park at Mahabaleshwar was first conceived in 1955. Accord¬ 
ingly, a scheme costing Rs. 45,060 and spread over a period of five 
years was drawn up in June, 1956 under the Second Five Year Plan, 
and the Pratapsinh Park was opened in March, 1957. The park has 
becoUie an object of popular attraction. The park has a number of 
interesting items, the children’s corner being one of them. Till 1959, 
the expenditure incurred on the Park was Rs. 72,869-76- During 
the period 1959-61 the expected expenditure was Rs. 1,05,942 bringing 
the plan expenditure to Rs. 1,78,811-76. The Scheme for the establish¬ 
ment of the Park has become a great success and a visit to the Park 
is a pleasure for the visitors to this beautiful hill station. 

(8) Construction of Herbarium-cum-Reading Room in Park at 
Mahabaleshwar.—This Scheme is introduced to increase the utility of 
the Park so that the adults and children could be further induced 
to know more about the forests, the trees, shrubs and vegetation in 
general by a visit to the herbarium which is intended to be furnished 
with specimens of all important forest trees, shrubs and herbs found 
in Maharashtra State. The expenditure so far incurred on the con¬ 
struction of the herbarium hall and providing literature is 
Rs. 26,834-94. During the peritKl 1959-61 an expenditure of 
Rs. 34,000 will be incurred on furnishing the herbarium with interest¬ 
ing items. 

(9) Village Forest Panchayat Scheme.—Owing to the deteriora¬ 
tion of forests and their mal-distributio'n the villagers are finding 
it difficult to get the facilities of grazing, fodder and fuel etc. It is, 
therefore, proposed to get the deteriorated treeless tracts improved 
by the efforts of the villagers. Villagers are being advised very often 
and more so at the time of the annual Vana Mahotsava to' abstain 
from burning cow-dung as fuel which is to be used for manuring 
agricultural fields. They are also asked to take more care about their 
cattle wealth which is the backbone of the agricultural industry in 
India. To achieve this, Maharashtra Government have included the 
improvement of grazing land and development of woodlands in the 
list of the local development works and the schemes relating to the 
improvement of grazing lands and wood lands are included under 
the Community Development programme. 

The scheme has been introduced to meet the vital necessity of the 
villagers in respect of grazing, fodder and fuel as far as possible. 

The scheme is called ‘ Creation of wood lands and improvement of 

Vf 5730-43 
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acres. 


Karad 

.. (D Kiwai 

10 — 00 



(2) Wagheri 

5 — 00 



(3) Masur 

10 — 00 



t4) Tulsan 

10 — 00 



(5) Kolc 

10 — 00 




45 — 00 


Satara 

.. d) Nagthana 

8—00 



(2) Nagewadi 

6 — 2fi 




14 - 26 


The works were carrietl out entirely by the villagers themselves 
under the technical advice and guidance of the Forest department. 
Special staff was ajrpointed by the department for this purpose. 

Koyna Project, Kotjna Project —The Forest Department is intimately connected 
with the Koyna Project in respect of the following 

(1) Clearance of tree-growth from the submergible area, 

(2) Grant of forest land for rehabilitation to the affected people. 

Clearance of tree growth of tlie submergible area is done by the 
Forest Dcjiartment with th<! help of the available supply of labour. 
Since the submtn-gible tree growth is difficult of access and not 
valuable, it is not possible to work the area at a profit. The project 
authorities have agreed to bear the loss involved in the clearance. 

As regards the; rehabilitation, the affected people choose a parti¬ 
cular land for resettlement. The Rehabilitation Officer, Koyna, after 
consultation with I.and Utilisation Officer regarding its suitability for 
cultivation refers the case to the Forest department which obtains 
Government sanction for disafforestation of the forest land and the 
land is cleared thereafter. 

The DmECTORA'i'E of Industries. 

Industries. The work of the Directorate of Industries is mainly confined 

Organisalion, the development and progress of cottage, small-scale and large- 
scale industries in the State. 

The Officer directly in charge of cottage, small-scale and large- 
scale industries in Satara district is the Deputy Director of Industries 
(Class I State Service), who has his headquarters at Poona, and whose 
jurisdiction also extends to the districts of Poona, Ahmadnagar, Sangli, 
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Kolhapur, Sholapur and Osmanabad. He works directly under the 
Additional Industries Commissioner, Maharashtra State so far as 
small-scale and cottage industries are concerned and under the 
Director of Industries, Maharashtra State, Bombay, so far as large- 
scale industries are concerned. He is also in charge of work connected 
with the administration of the Bombay Weights and Measures Act 
(XV of 1932), the Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement ) 
Act (LXIX of 1958), and the Hyderabad Weights and Measures Act, 
1356 Fasli, and the respective Rules thereunder. Under these three 
Acts, his functions relate to the enforcement of the Weights and 
Measures Act, collection of revenue in the form of fees for verjfica* 
hon and/or reverification and stamping of weights and measures, 
3 tc. He is authorised to grant and/or renew registration under the 
Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1932, and licences under the 
Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Act, 1958 to repairers 
if and/or dealers in weights and measures, weighing and/or measur¬ 
ing instruments etc. to a]iplieants complying with the prescribed 
•equirements under intimation to the Directorate of Industries. He 
s also designated as Deputy Controller of Weights and Measures 
.inder the Bombay Weights and Measures (Enfoi'cement) Act, 1958. 
He is required to render all possible assistance to the occupiers of 
victories with a view to obtaining statistical returns, complete in all 
■espects, in good time. He also collects industrial and commercial 
^formation on a voluntary basis as and when requii'ed either by 
:he State or by the Union Government. He undertakes investigations 
n connection with cases of trade disputes with parties in the district 
•cferred to by Indian embassies abroad or foreign embassies in India, 
liases of breaches of the provisions of the Trade and Marks Act, 1958 
)r Emblems and Names (Prevention of Improper Use) Act (XII of 
L950), are also investigated by him. In addition, he is empowered to 
ianction loans undei' the State Aid to Industries Rules to the limit 
if Rs. 1,000 in each case, to applicants in his jurisdiction, subject to 
he condition that the total amount sanctioned by him does not 
•xceed Rs. 5,000 in any one year. His miscellaneous duties extend 
o investigation of applications (for industrial purposes) from parties 
n his area for a licence under the Industries (Development and 
Regulation) Act, 1951; for rec|uirements of power, water, land acqui- 
iition, erection of buildings ; for essentiality certificate in connection 
vith the import and for applications for raw materials and machinery, 
rllotment of controlled materials such as iron and steel, cement, etc. 
md exports. 

The Dejiuty Director of Industries is assisted in his work by an 
fudustries Officer and other subordinate staff stationed at Poona, 
so far as Satara district is concerned he is assisted by an Industries 
Dfficer stationed at Satara and by three Junior Industries Inspectors 
md three Manual Assistants with their headquarters at Satara, Phaltan 
md Karad- 

The duties assigned to the former Inspector of Weights and 
Measures under the Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1932 and 
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the Rules thereunder are now carried out l)y the Industries Inspectors 
who are also assigned duties under the Hyderabad Weights and 
Measures Act and Rules and the Bombay Weights and Measures 
(Enforcement) Act and Rules wherever these Acts are in foice. The 
main purpose of these Acts is to provide for the adoption and compul¬ 
sory use of standard weights and measures in the State, No weight 
or measure or weighing or measuring instrument may be sold, 
delivered or used for trade, unless it has been verified or re-verifieil 
in the manner prescribed by the Rules made under these Acts and 
stamped by an Inspector with a stamp of verification. Fees are fixed 
for verification, stamping, etc. It is the duty of the Inspectors to 
carry out the verification and stamping and collect the fees. 

The Standards of Weight and Measures Act, 1956 has established 
in India the standard weights and measures based on the Metric 
System. The changeover to the Metric System will, however be 
gradual, spread over 10 years. The Government of Maharashtra have 
enacted the complementary legislation, viz., Bombay Weights and 
Measures (Enforcement) Act, 1958, and the Rules thereunder. 

It was decided by the State Government that the provisions of 
the Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Act, 1958 in so 
far as they relate to weights or measures should be introduced in 
a phased programme in specified areas of the State. So far as Satara 
district is concemed the exclusive use of Metric Weights for all 
transactions in trade and commerce has been made compulsory 
from October 1, 1961 in the Satara Municipal Area and in the rest 
of the district it came into effect along with all other areas of the 
State from Atrril 1, 1962. 

So far as measures of capacity in Metric units are concerned, the 
same have been introduced with effect from October 1, 1961 ir 
municipal areas of Satara only with a transitional period of one year 
during which the use of old measures in seers and gallons will bt 
permitted side by side with the measures in Metric units. 

The Industries Inspectors have to carry out duties in connectior 
with collection of statistics from scheduled industries coming undei 
first schedule of the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act. 
1951 employing 10 to 49 workers. Government of India has delegated 
to them the powers for collecting quarterly production statistics from 
such units under Imlustrial Undertakings (Collection of Information 
and Statistics) Rule, 1959. The units are required to submit quarterly 
statistical returns in the pre.scribed pro forma. The Inspectors havt 
to ensure that the factories concerned maintain proper accounts and 
registers and have to render assistance in completing the returns. 
They have also to attend to the work connected with the conduct 
of ad hoc surveys of various small-scale industries at the instance oi 
the State Government and the Central Government. Besides, they 
have to carry out duties in connection with the registration of small- 
scale industrial undertakings in order to have a correct picture of 
various small-scale industries in the State. 
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On transfer of the activities of cottage industries to the Directorate CHAPTER 13. 
of Industries with effect from December 1, 1960, the Deputy 
Director of Industries, Poona, has to look after the wotk of following 
loan schemes :~ 

(1) Grant of loans under State Aid to Industries Rules. 

(2) Loans to backward class artisans. 

(3) Loans to trained or bona-fide artisans. 

(4) Loans to educated unemployed persons. 

In addition to the above loan schemes the following cottage indus- Tnuniug ^Schools 

tries training schools and production centres are working in Satara 
district which are looked after by the Deputy Director of Industries 
Poona 

(1) Carpentry and Smithy School, Karad. 

(2) Pit Tanning Centre, Satara. 

(3) Retanning and Finishing Unit, Satara. 

An Industrial estate is being established at Karad where 20 factory 
sheds have been constructed for locating small-scale industrial units. 

Department of CorrACE Industbies and Industrial Co-operatives. 

Satara office of the department of Cottage Industries and 
Industrial Co-operatives is under the administrative control of the 
Assistant Director of Cottage Industries and Assistant Registrar for Co-opmu-rivEs. 
Industrial Co-operatives, Kolhapur, at the sub-divisional level. His Orgumsatiou. 
next superior at the Divisional level is the Deputy Director of Cottage 
Industries and Deputy Registrar of Industrial Co-operatives, Poona 
Division, Poona. The Director of Cottage Industries and Additional 
Registrar for Industrial Co-operatives, Maharashtra State, Poona, is 
the head of the department. 

The Assistant Director of Cottage Industries and Assistant Registrar 
for Industrial Co-operatives, Kolhapur, has general powers of super¬ 
vision over 

(1) demonstration parties and peripatetic schools, 

(2) industrial co-operative societies, and 

(3) survey work in connection with industrial co-operatives and 
village industries. 

He has general control over the Government stalf in the district per¬ 
taining to cottage industries and industrial co-operatives. He enter¬ 
tains and scrutinises applications for loans from individual artisans, 
educated unemployed, backward class persons and co-operative 
societies, and forwards them to the Deputy Director concerned or 
Director of Cottage Industries as the case may be. He also sees 
that agreements in connection with the loans sanctioned are properly 
executed, after which the loans are disbursed by him. Pie endeavours 
to introduce improved implements and improved methods of produc¬ 
tion in village and cottage industries and communicates to the Small 
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[ndustiics Kcsearch institute at Poona the problems requiring researeli 
in regard to such implements and methods. He has to maintain 
contact with associations of artisans or with individual artisans in 
the district who have distinguished themselves in their respective 
industries, make a continuous study of the needs of the different 
cottage and village industries and render help in the revival of the 
decaying and extinct industries, jrarticidarly through utilisation of 
locally available raw materials. It is partly his duty to prepare 
schemes for the development of cottage industries and industrial 
co-operatives. 


Industrial Co¬ 
operative 
Societies. 


Under the Assi.slant Registrar is the District Officer of Cottage 
Industries and Industrial Co-operatives, Satara. He attends to the 
organisation of industrial co-operatives and development and promo¬ 
tion of small-scale industries. He is expected to supervise the work¬ 
ing of demonstration parties, production centres, training schools, 
etc. and is responsible for recommending loans and subsidies to 
industrial societies and for recovery of the stipulated instalments. 
The District Officer, Cottage Industries and Industrial Co-operatives, 
Satara, is assisted in his work by one Grade II and two Grade HI 
Industrial Supervisors, one Handloom Supervisor, one Instructor in 
Cotton Weaving and one Jobb«- for powerloom scheme. 

In 1959, the various types of industrial societies in the district were 
as under 


1. Weavers’ societies .. .. .. 22 

2. Labour contract societies .. .. .. 14 

3. Tanners’ and leather workers’ societies .. ,. 10 

4. Fibre workers’ societies .. .. .. 11 

5. Oil ghani workers’ societies .. .. 9 

6. Wool weavers’ societies .. .. .. 7 

7. Forest labourers’ societies .. .. .. 6 

8. Potters’ societies .. .. .. 3 

9. Carpenters’ and smitb.s’ .societies .. .. 2 

10. Women’s societies .. .. .. 2 

11. Work-shop workers’ societies . . ... 2 

12. Printiirg Press workers’ societies ,. .. 1 

13. Soap Factory workers’ societies .. .. 1 

14. District Industrial Association .. ,. 1 

15 Bee-keepers’ societies .. .. .. 1 

16. Umbrella manufacturing workers’ societies .. 1 
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These Societies with a total membership of 5,576 in 1959 had the 
share capital of Rs. 1,73,664 and the total working capital of 
Rs. 5,02,443. During 1958-59 rebate on sale of handloom cloth was 
given to the weavers’ societies to the extent of Rs. 20,992 and manage¬ 
ment grant of Rs. 6,518 has been granted to societies for dye house 
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and sale depots. In addition accessories worth Rs. 3,570 were granted CHArXER 13. 
to these socic^ties. The powerloom scheme has also been introduced — 

in the district at Phaltan and powerlooins have been already allotted ^dicr Depart- 
and installed. Similarly it is proposed to introduce powerloom at Cottage 
Atit. The number of registered handlooms in the district was Inuusthies and 
2,057 in 1959. Industrial 

Co-OPERATIVESi 

There arc two production centres and two peripatetic schools in Peripatetic Schools 
the district run by the department of Cottage Industries. A pit Production 
tanning centre has been started at Satara in March 1957 under the Centres. 

Second Five-Year Plan. The object of the centre is to introduce 
improved methods of tanning amongst the local tanners. The re- 
tanning and finishing centre at Satara, has a large scope for the 
development of the tanning industry because the local tanners of 
whom there is a large number, use old methods of tanning. Technical 
advice and practical demonstration is being given to the local tanners 
so that their old methods might be improved. A carpentry and smithy 
school has been started at Karad. Fifteen trainees have been 
admitted to the school, when its fresh term began in April, 1959. 

The term period extends over one year. After completion of the 
course, certificates are awarded to successful candidates by the 
Department. Trainees are paid a stipend at the rate of Rs. 25 per 
month. A leather work school has been started at Shirwal in Khandala 
peta since December 1958 when fifteen regular trainees were 
admitted. The duration of the term is of one year. The trainees are 
paid a stipend of Rs. 20 per month. Training in improved methods 
of leather work and use of improved tools and equipment is given. 

Technical experts in various industries attached to the oiflee of Tecliaical Experts 
the Director of Cottage Industries, Poona, give technical advice to the 
industrial co-operatives as well as production centres and peripatetic 
schools. Various methods of production, use of improved tools and 
equipment tind various chemical processes arc tried to minimise the 
cost of production. Government also helps in marketing the products 
of cottage industries through Government subsidies, sales depots and 
emporia and also through the mobile van placed at the disposal of 
Deputy Director, Cottage Industries, Poona. Till 1959 a sum of 
Rs. 63,200 was disbursed among eight weavers’ co-operative societies 
in tlie district under the handloom development scheme and a sum 
of Rs. 99,087 has been advanced to fourteen societies other than the 
weavers’ co-operative societies as direct departmental loans. Govern¬ 
ment loan through the department and through various schemes to 
help weavers’ co-o]-)erative societies as well as other types of societies 
to meet their requirements of working capital is sanctioned in Satara 
as in other districts. 

In cases where it is not possible to form a co-operative society of Loans to Indi- 


Government 

help. 


artisans or in cases where societies are not in a position to solve 
the problems of the individual artisans, loans to individuals for deve¬ 
lopment of cottage industries are also granted by the Cottage Indus¬ 
tries department. Till 1959, individual artisans engaged in various 


viduals. 
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industries have been granted loans under various schemes as detailed 
below 



Scheme. 

No. of 
Artisans, 

Loan. 

Subsidy. 

1. 

Backward Class Artisans 

49 

35,530-00 

1,185-00 

2. 

Bona fide Craftsmen .. 

34 

12,932-50 

562-50 

3, 

Educated Unemployed 

17 

18,412-50 

2,162-50 

4. 

State Aid to Industries Rules 

.. 9 

18,700-00 

Nil. 


Total 

.. 109 

94,575-00 

3,910-00 


There are four development blocks in the first stage at Satara, 
Patan, Wai and Khandala, one block in the second stage at Karad 
and two pre-extension blocks at Javli and Koregaon. All first stage 
blocks have been provided with an Extension Officer for Industries. 
There is no Extension Officer for Industries for Il-Stage Block at 
Karad. Industrial activities in the Karad Block are looked after by 
the Extension Officer (Co-operatives), ll-Stage Block, Karad. 

The Block started functioning during 1956. During the budget 
period peripatetic schools in hosiery, carpentry and smithy, tailoring 
and toys and doll-making for women were conducted out of the 
Block funds and 60 trainees received training in the abovementioned 
industries. Glue manufacturing was also taken up and 19 industrial 
co-operative societies were formed in the Block area. 

The Block was started on 1st November 1956. The activity in 
the Block area consisted in running peripatetic schools in tailoring 
for men. Short courses for three months for training in tailoring 
for mahila mandals were taken at Malharpeth, Patan, etc. in the Block 
area. Leather work school at Tarale and a carpentry and smithy 
school at Dhebewadi arc also being conducted. Till 1959, 80 trainees 
have undergone training in various industrial activities in the peri¬ 
patetic schools. In 1959, there were twelve industrial co-operative 
societies in the Block area. 

The Patan and Satai'a Block period expired on 1st November 1959 
and the blocks have been converted into stage II Blocks. The acti¬ 
vities which were undertaken in stage I period are continued with 
the available funds in Stage II. 

The block was started on 2nd October 1956 and the following acti¬ 
vities have been taken up in the block area. About one hundred 
trainees were trained in various industries in the peripatetic schools 
conducted by the Block authorities. The various ircripatetic schools 
were ; dyeing and printing school, carpentry and smithy school, 
tailoring schools, schools for training in sheet metal training in fibre 
work and for training mahila mandals in soap-making at six places 
in the block area. In 1950, there were 12 industrial co-operative 
societies in the Block. 
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'11)C5 Block was started on 1st April 1958. There is a tailoring class 
lor tnahila manclah each at Shirwal and at Lonand. One Departmental 
school in leather work is functioning in the block area. In 1959, there 
were five industrial co-operative societies in the block, 

The Block is a Stage II block, with a budget provision of 
Rs. 50,000 of which Rs. 10,000 as recurring and Rs. 40,000 as non¬ 
recurring. One departmental carpentry and smithy school is function¬ 
ing at Karad. In 1959, there were twenty industrial co-oi:)erative 
societies in the block area. 

A pre-extension service scheme has been recently applied to the 
JavH and Koregaon talukas in the district. 

All the industrial activities in the development block areas are 
carried out with the help of the community development block staff 
irrespective of the block to which it is attached and in co-operation 
with all other Goveinmcnt departments in the district. 

The Khadi and Village Industries Board is functioning in the district 
with a staff of one District Organiser and one Oil Ghani Inspector 
stationed at Satara. Tlie Village Industries Board undertakes the 
activities including (1) vastra swamhmban scheme; (2) production 
of khadi; (3) popularising Amber Charakha-, (4) development of 
wool industry ; (5) promoting silk industry; (6) neera and palm gur 
scheme and classes in neera and palm gur; (7) gur and Khandsari 
production; (8) scheme to help oil men’s co-operative societies; 
(9) hand-pounding of rice; (10) extraction of fibres; (11) glue 
inanufachrring and (12) potteries. 

The bee-keeping scheme undertaken in Mahabaleshwar area and 
the Parli Valley and Koyna Valley by the Village Industries Board 
and the Khadi Commission has made considerable progress in the 
collection of honey. The Board runs a bee-keeping research centre 
and an emporium for selling honey at Mahabaleshwar. 

The Co-operative Department. 

The Co-operative Department in the Satara District is in the 
administiative charge of the District Deputy Registrar who is a Class I 
Gazetted Officer in the Maharashtra Co-operative Service. He is 
assisted by three Assistant Registrars who are Class II Gazetted 
Officers. The jurisdiction of the three Assistant Registrars is 
demarcated on territorial basis as indicated below 
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As.sistant Registrar, C. S. I 
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Assistant Registrar C. S. Ill 


Jurisdiction. 

Karad, Patau and Koregaon 
Talukas. 

Phaltan, Khatav and Man 
Talukas and Khandala Peta. 
Satara, Javli and Wai Talukas 
and Mahabaleshwar Peta. 
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Tilt! three Assistant Kegj.stra)'.s are responsible for all matters 
relating to co-operative societies including industrial co-operatives, 
regulated markets, money lending, and paddy blocks from their 
respective territorial charges. In the field, the District Deputy 
Registrar tind the Assistant Registrars are assisted by two Co-opera¬ 
tive Officers, four Assistant Co-operative Officers, four Industrial 
Supervisors and one Powerloom Jolrber who are mainly responsible 
for organisation of co-operative societies, development of the 
co-operative movement, supervision over all types of co-operative 
societies in rural and semi-rural areas. 

The co-ordination of the departmental activities at the district 
level is done by' the District Deputy Registrar, who ensures the 
internal co-ordination of the field responsilrilities which are pcrforined 
by the Assistant Registrars, Co-operative Societies and Assistant 
Co-operative Officers, Industrial Supervisors etc. The office of the 
District Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Satara, consists 
of following staff 

One Office Superintendent, four Head Clerks, eight Senior 
Clerks (including one Statistical Assistant), and ten Junior 
Clerks, 

The Office of the District J)eputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Satara, attends to day-to-day disposal of correspondence received 
in the name of the District Dei)uty Registrar under the overall 
control of the District Deputy Registrar and the Assistant Registrars. 

The supervisory staff serves as the last link in the administrative 
machinery. Their main responsibility is confined to intensive super¬ 
vision over the working of all agricultural credit, Seva and inulti- 
]>urpose societies. They are expected to inspect every society under 
their charge at Icsast once in three months. They are, in addition, 
required to a.ssist the societies in the preparation of normal credit 
statements and assets registcirs and also in making arrangements for 
provision of crop finance. There are 26 Supervisors working in the 
district. They work as friends, philosophers and guides of the 
societies. The appointments of supervisors are made by the Divi¬ 
sional Joint Registrar of Cmoirerative Societies from among those 
who have undergone training at the Regional Co-operative Schools 
and have passed the prescribed examination. They are under the 
control and direction of the District Supervision Committee which 
functions under 'direct control of ITovincial Board of Supervision. 

The Committee consists of— 

1. The District Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Satara. 

2. The Chairman of the Central Financing Agency viz. : The 
Satara District Central Co-operative Bank. 

.3. The Chairman of the District Co-operative Board. 

4. One or two representatives of the Taluka Co-operative 
Supervising Unions in the district. 

5. One representative of the Agricultural Non-Credit Societies 
in the district. 
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The Co-opeialive Ollker is tlie Secretary of the Committee. The 
Committee recommends disciplinary action, whenever necessary 
against the; Supervisors, scrutinise and check their tour programmes 
and diaries and take periodical reviews on the working of the super¬ 
vising unions and the Supervisors. 

A Supervising Union is formed for nearly every taluka by societies 
registered in the area. All Agricultural Credit Societies, Seva 
Societies and Multi-purpose societies are eligible for membership 
of these unions. The main functions of the Supervising Unions are 
(i) to advise, guide, assist, loctify and control the constituent 
societies by efficient and regular supervision and (2) to provide 
a means of assessing the credit of each of its constituent societies 
and to make recommendations in this behalf to the financing agency. 
The Supervisors of the area act as Secretaries of Unions. 

The subjoined table indicates the number of Taluka Supervising 
Unions in tliis district together with a total number of Agricultural 
Credit, Seva and Midtipurpose Societies, affiliated to them. 
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Sr. 

Nc. 

Name of the Supervising Union. 

No. of 
societies 
affiliated. 

Of which are 
Agricultural 
credit 
societies. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

j 

Satiira Va Javli Co-operative Supervising 
Union Limited, Satara. 

91 

88 

2 

Wai Taluka, Wai 

57 

57 

3 


113 

118 

88 

4 

I’atan Taluka 

93 

5 

Khatuv and Man lalukas 

89 

87 

6 

Koregaon Taluka 

80 

80 

7 

Phaltan Taluka 

67 

67 

S 

Javli Taluka and Mahabiileshwar, Pancli- 
gaiii. 

52 

52 

9 

Khandala Peta, Shirwal 

35 

35 

JO 

Man Taluka, Daliiwadi 

35 

35 



732 

707 


Education and training in co-operation and propaganda for the District Co-opera- 
spread of the co-operative movement are carried on by the District Bo.ard. 

Co-oirerative Board niider the guidance of the Maharashtra 
Co-operative Union. The membership of the Board is of two classes 
viz. (1) ordinary, consisting of all co-operative societies in the 
district, and (2) associate, consisting of individuals. A nominee of the 
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financial agency namely, the Satara District Central Co-operative 
Bank Ltd., the District Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Satara and the Executive Officer of the Maharashtra State Co-opera¬ 
tive Union are ex-officio members of the general body of the Board. 
The constitution of Satara District Co-operative Board is as 
below 

1 . one representative from each taluka, 

2 . one representative from every 20 individual members, 

3. one nominee of the Maharashtra Divisionid Co-operative 
Board, Limited, 

4. one nomiiKx* of the Maharasl)tra State Co-operative Union 
Limited, 

5. nominee of tl»e Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Poona. 
(Maharashtra State). 

6 . the co-operative training inspector working as ineinber 
secretary of the board, 

7. nominee of the Central Financing Agency. 

Section 22 of the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act inovides for 
statutory audit of every society once a year either by the Registrar 
or by some person authorised by him. The audit staff in the district 
works under the control of the Divisional Special Auditor Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies, Poona. In this district, there are three auditors and 
two additional auditors (seasonally appointed for clearance work), 
seven sub-auditors and si.x additional sub-auditors (seasonally 
appointed for clearance work). The three auditors with their head 
quarters at Satara, Koregaon and Karad are entrusted with the audit 
of (1) multi-purpose societies, (2) taluka development boards, 
(3) industrial societies, (4) district co-operative board, (5) super¬ 
vising unions, (6) agricultural non-credit societies like joint-farming, 
crop protection societies, lift irrigation societies, etc., and (7) other 
societies. Arrears work in respect of the audit of the above societies 
is attended to by the additional audit staff appointed for the pui'pose. 

The six sub-auditors with their head quarters at Waij Satara, 
Koregaon, Karad, Phaltan and Vaduj, audit all agricultural credit 
societies with their distribution centres or fair price shops with a 
turnover of less than Rs. 50,000. Every distribution centre or fair 
price shop is treated as a separate audit unit. The six additional 
sub-auditors attend to the clearance of arrears of audit work having 
been appointed for the puiqwse. 

In pursuance of the i^olicy of progressive decentralisation of the 
movement in recent years steps have been taken to appoint certified 
auditor to carry out the statutory audit of the following types of 
societies. (1) consumers’ societies with a turnover of Rs. 50,000 
and over, (2) urban banks and societies classed as ‘ A ’ or ‘ B ’ with 
a working capital of Rs. .50,000 and over, (3) housing societies 
having no outstandings against them on account of Government loan 
and (4) any other society certified by the Registrar. 
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Under provisions of the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, 
co-operative societies or members thereof may refer their disputes 
to the District Deputy Registrar, for decision either by liimself or by 
the appointment of an arbitrator. Every year a list of persons who 
may act as arbitrators is published and the District Deputy Registrar 
sends cases of disputes to such arbitrators. In the Satara District. 
18 arbitrators have been appointed for the year 1960-61. 

The Maharashtra State Co-operative Union which is recognised as 
the sole agency for imparting co-operative training to officials and 
non-officials throughout the State has established a regional co-opera¬ 
tive school at Poona, Jalgaon and Kolhapur to impart training to the 
lower staff of the Co-operative Department and co-operative insti¬ 
tutions and in particular to supervisors, bank inspectors and secre¬ 
taries of seva societies, taluka purchase and sale societies, etc. 
There is one co-operative training college at Poona which imparts 
training to the higher staff of the department. The Junior Depart¬ 
mental persons and Institutional candidates from the Satara district 
are eligible to be deputed to the schools and the .intennediate and 
senior personnel of Department, are eligible to be deputed to 
co-operative training college at Poona. 

The Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies (Marketing), Maha¬ 
rashtra State, Poona, is also Director of Agricultural Marketing and 
in this capacity he shares with the Collector of the district the respon¬ 
sibilities for the effective enforcement of the Bombay Agricultural 
Produce Markets Act (XXII of 1989), The Director performs 
functions of survey, organisation and constitution of regulated 
markets; assessment of adequate scales of licence fees, rates 
of commission and charges of other market functionaries, approval 
of bye-laws and annual budget of market committees, technical 
guidance as regards the manner in which the acco\jnts of the market 
committees should be maintained. The administrative control of the 
market committees and the enforcement of the statutory provision 
and the rules governing the regulation of markets arc vested in the 
Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies (Marketing), Mahara.shtra 
State, Poona. 

All the marketing work in respect of the district is now entrusted 
to the District Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Satara, who 
is assisted by three territorial Assistant Registrars, working under 
him. He works under guidance of the Divisional Joint Registrar, 
Poona, and the Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies (Marketing), 
Poona, assisted by the three Assistant Registrars, Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties, Satara. The Agricultural Produce Markets Act (XXII of 1939) 
aims at regidating the selling and buying of agricultural produce and 
provides for the establishment of regulated markets for agricultural 
commodities. These markets are to be placed under the supervision 
of statutory market committees fully representative of growers, 
traders, local authorities and Government. The market committee is 
empowered to levy fees on the agricultural produce under regulation. 
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bought and sold by licensees in the market area. The committee 
may also levy fees on traders, commission agents, measurers, 
surveyors and other persons operating in the market. They also issue 
licences to different marketing functionaries. With the previous 
sanction of the Dii'ector, they can prescribe rates, maximum charges 
for the services of the various persons operating in the market. 


In the Satara District there are four regulated markets one at each 
of the business centres of Karad, Satara, Koregaon and Phaltan. 
These centres serve the major portion of the district. The agricid- 
tural produce regulated at these markets is as under : — 

1. Karad .. Cround-nut, shelled and unshclled; Gul, 

Turmeric, Chillies, Tur, Mug, Onions, 
Jowar, Bajri and Coriander. 

2. Koregaon .. Cround-nut, shelled and unshelled ; Coriander, 

Jowar, Bajri, Chavali, Mug, Cram, Cul, 
Chillies, Tor, Potatoes and Beans, and 
cattle, sheep and goat. 

3. Pdialtan .. Safflower, Cul, Onion, Jowar, Bajri, Wheat, 

Tur, Cram, Cotton, Cattle, Sheep and 
Coat. 

4. Satara .. Ground-nut, shelled and unshelled ; Coriander, 

Turmeric, Tur, Gram, Onion and Gul. 

These market committees have got sub-market yards as shown 
below 

Market yards. 

Principal. Sub-market yard. 

Karad .. Karad ,. Umbraj, Ma.sur and Malhar 

peth. 

Koregaon .. Koregoan .. Rahimatpur and Wathar. 

Phaltan .. Phaltan .. l.onand. 

Satara .. Satara .. Wai, Smur, Vaduj and Atit. 

Money-Lending, The Bombay Money Lenders’ Act (XXXI of 1946), was brought into 
operation from 17th November 1947. The salient features embodied 
in the Act are : (1) licensing of money-lenders ; (2) maintenance of 
accounts by money-lenders in the prescribed form; and (3) restric¬ 
tions on rates of interest. 


The Personal Assistant to the Collector of the district used to work 
as the Registrar of Money-Lending and the Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris 
in the district were working as Assistant Registrars of Money-Lenders. 
As per the revised set-np, the enforcement of the Bombay Money- 
Lenders’ Act the whole administration has been transferred completely 
to the Co-operative Department. The Joint Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies (Administration) is now the Registrar-General of Money- 
Lenders, Maharashtra State. The Divisional Joint Registrar, Co¬ 
operative Societies, Poona, is also the Divisional Registrar of Money- 
Lenders, Poona Division. The Dejiartment Deputy Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies, Satara, is the Registrar of Money-Lenders for 
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the district assisted by the three territorial Assistant Registrars who 
work in the capacity of Assistant Registrars of Money-Lenders so far 
as money lending sections of the department are concerned. The 
District Deputy Registrar maintains the register of money lending 
and all the money-lenders in the district are licensed by him to carry 
on the business of money lending only in accordance with the terms 
and conditions of the licence received by them. The illicit money- 
lending cases are detected by the Assistant Registrars assisted by one 
co-operative officer and Assistant Co-operative Officers. The District 
Deputy Reigstrar as Registrar of Money-Lending has also powers to 
cancel a licence. Appeals against the Registrar’s orders can be made 
to' the Registrar-General of Money-Lenders whose decision is final. 

In the year 1949, the Government adopted a scheme known as 
' Sarvodaya Scheme’ the aim of which is to bring about all-round 
intensive development—social, educational and economic—of selected 
compact blocks of 30 to 45 villages in each district through the 
constructive programme which was foremost in the objectives of 
Mahatma Gandhi, The executive authority in the formulation and 
implementation of such a scheme in each district is a non-official 
worker known as a ' Sanchalak ’ of the Sarvodaya Gentre who is 
assisted and advised by non-official committee of members known 
as the ‘ Sarcodaya Committee ’. Every year, a plan of devedopment of 
the area is formulated by the iianchalak which is considered by the 
‘State Sarcodaya Committee’ before it is finally sanctioned by 
Government, 

In the Satara District, there are two Sarvodaya centres, one at 
Mahabaleshwar and the other at Phaltan. The Mahabaleshwar 
Centre was started in the year 1949 and has its headquarters at 
Mahabaleshwar. It includes 73 villages from Mahabaleshwar Peta 
and from Javli taluka. In addition to this centre there is another 
centre at Phaltan having 35 villages under it. These villages are 
imbued with a spirit of Sarvodaya ideology and have opened this 
centre in January 1950. 

Maharashtra State Road Transport Corporation. 

Satara district comes under three State Transport Divisions 
viz., Poona, Kolhapur and Sholapur, a major portion coming under 
Poona Division. 

Nationalisation of Passenger Transport was decided upon by the 
State Government in August 1947 and the first services were started 
departmentally in June 1948, the administration of which was sub¬ 
sequently handed over to a Statutory Corporation in December 
1949, under the, provisions of the Road Transport Corporation Act 
(XXXII of 1948). Since then the Corporation has been reconstituted, 
under the Road Transport Corporation Act, LXIV of 1950. 

For administrative convenience of operating the services, the 
entire State was originally divided into 16 viable Units (now eight, 
after the tiansfer of three units to Mysore on account of States’ 
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Reorganisation, in 1956 and live mitts to Gujarat State after the 
break-up of the bilingual Bombay State in 1960), called divisions. 
The OfiBcer-in-charge of each division is called the Divisional 
Controller and he is a Class I Officer. He works immediately under 
the General Manager who is the administrative head of the Central 
Office and is assisted by the following departments and branches 
viz., (1) Administration, (2) Traffic, (3) Mechanical Engineering, 
(4) Accounts and Audit, (5) Statistics, (6) Security, (7) Stores, 
(8) Civil Engineering, (9) Secretariat, (10) Legal and (11) Cenrtal 
Workshop, 

The nationalisation of services in the Poona Division was started 
in June 1948. The Divisional Controller, Poona Division, is the 
head of the division and is responsible for the operations. He is 
assisted by eight Class II Officers who have the following functional 
responsibilities : — 

The Divisional Traffic Officer is in charge of all matters, related 
to traffic operations. 

The Labour Officer looks after all matters relating to labour rela¬ 
tions with the administration and publicity in the division. 

These branches are manned by two officers, tlie Divisional Auditor 
and the Divisional Statistician. 

The workshop side of the division is looked after by the Divisional 
Mechanical Engineer with the assistance of a Divisional Works 
Superintendent and Assistant Works Superintendent. Besides, there 
are as many dejrot managers as there are depots, who are wholly 
responsible for the working of the depots. 

The operations started in June 1948 with 36 buses plying on 
eight routes in the Ahmadnagar district. By 31st May 1958 the 
operations were spread over in Poona and Satara district, the divi¬ 
sion holding a fleet of 254 buses plying on 152 loutes. The buses 
put on road have, on an average a seating capacity of about 38 exclu¬ 
sive of the seats for the driver and the conductor. The average 
daily mileage operated by these buses during May 1958 was 23,075 
carrying on an average 46,711 passengers per day. The average 
distance travelled per passenger during May 1958 was 19-84 miles. 

The division also held a fleet of 11 trucks on 31st May 1958. These 
trucks were operated as public carriers, on a contract basis, on terms 
prescribed by the Cor]X)ration. 

The light and heavy repair’s of the buses and trucks are carried 
out at the Divisional Workshop, which is situated at Poona. Further, 
after the operation of every 12,000 miles, the vehicles are routed 
by the depots to the Divisional Workshop for preventive maintenance 
and docking. In addition there is a workshop in each of the depots 
for maintenance and running repairs to vehicles. These are located 
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tSwar Gate (43), Shivajinagar (41), Satara (28), Narayangaon (17), 
’alegaon (16), Koregaon (15), Bhor (14), Wai (13), Sinir (8), 
;hed (7), Dhond (6) and Mahabaleshwar (6). The number of 
chicles attached to each of these depots is given in brackets, 
legular daily and weekly servicing and docking for maintenance 
fter a run of 3,000 miles, are carried out in these depots. 
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The Corporation provides various amenities to the travelling public Amenities, 
nd a number of facilities to its employees e.g. housing, sports, 
ledical treatment and welfare centres etc. which are detailed 
a Chapter Number 7, viz.. Communications. 


The Fisheiues Department. 

For Administrative convenience, the Satara district is included in Fisheries. 
he Kolhapur division. The office at Kolhapur is headed by the Organisation, 
mperintendent with under him an Assistant Superintendent and 
)ther subordinate staff, and is directly under the control of the 
director of Fisheries, Bombay. 

The duties of the Superintendent are as under 

(i) Survey of inland sheets of water to assess their suitability 
for pisciculture, 

(ii) Stocking of tanks and lakes with suitable varieties of fish 
every year. 

(iii) Supervision of the tanks. 

(iv) Formation and supervision of Fisheries Co-operative 
Societies and devising ways and means to improve the socio¬ 
economic conditions of fishermen. 

(v) Investigation of applications from fishermen for loan from 
Government. 

(vi) Supervision and recovery of loan and crediting the money 
to treasury. 

(vii) Encouraging fishermen to take advantage of the different 
schemes of die department. 

(viii) Collection of statistics of fish and other data pertaining 
to fisheries and fishermen of the district. 


The development of fisheries in the Satara distiict has not made 
much headway for want of perennial sheets of water. Fisheries are, 
therefore confined to a certain extent to rivers like Urmodi, Venna, 
Krishna and Koyna which flow through the district. No portions of 
these rivers are leased out to fishermen for fishing rights. Presence 
of a few irrigation tanks and reservoirs have, however, given scope 
for development of fisheries in the district by stocking these sheets 
of water with fry of select varieties such as Catla, Rohu and Mirgat 
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CHAPTER 14—LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


CHAPTER 14. 


Local Self-Government in the District is conducted by various 
statutory bodies enjoying local autonomy in different degrees. The 
progress of these institutions could be marked in three spheres. 
First, in regard to their constitution, from full or partly nominated 
bodies they have now become entirely elective. Secondly, their 
franchise, which had gone on widening, has, with the enactment of 
the Bombay Local Authorities Adult Franchise Oiod Removal of 
Reservation of Seats Act (XVII of 1950), reached the widest limit 
possible, viz., universal adult franchise. Every person who (a) is 
a citizen of India, (b) has attained the age of 21 years, and 
(c) has the requisite residence, business premises or taxation qualifica¬ 
tion, is now entitled to be enrolled as a voter. Prior to 1950 reservation 
of seats for women, Mohammedans, Christians, Anglo-Indians, Harijans 
and Backward Tribes, had been provided in municipalities and District 
Local Boards, and for women, Mohammedans, Harijans and Backward 
Tribes in village panchayats. Mohammedans were also provided 
separate electorates in local boards and municipalities before 1947. 
The enactment mentioned above, abolished the reservation of seats for 
Mohammedans, Christians and Anglo-Indians but continued it for ten 
years from the commencement of the Constitution of India (i.e., till 
25th January 1960) for women, the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, which castes and tribes, more or less represent Harijans and 
Backward Tribes. 

Thirdly, wider and wider powers have been gradually conferred on 
local bodies for the administration of areas under theif charge, 

Another recent reform is connected with Controlling Authority over 
institutions of Local Self-Government, Before the enactment of the 
Bombay Commissioners of Divisions Act, 1957 (VIII of 1958), the 
Divisional Officer who was also designated as the Director of Local 
Authorities of the Division used to exercise this control but since its 
enactment, the posts of Commissioners have been revived and Commis¬ 
sioners of Divisions now exercise the powers and functions which the 
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Director of Local Authorities used to exercise in respect of the follow 
ing Acts ; — 

(1) The Bombay Village Sanitation Act (I of 1889). 

(2) Tlie Bombay District Vaccination Act (I of 1892). 

(3) The Bombay District Municipal Act (III of 1901). 

(4) The Bombay Town Planning Act (I of 1915). 

(5) The Bombay Local Boards Act (VI of 1923). 

(6) The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act (XVIII of 1925). 

(7) The Bombay Local Fund Audit Act (XXV of 1930). 

(8) The Bombay Village Panchayats Act (VI of 1933). 

The Commissioner, Poona Division, has jurisdiction over the Satara 
district. 

The total area in the distiict under the administration of munici¬ 
palities in 1958, was 102-31 srpiarc miles with a population of 1,21,742^ 
according to the 1951 Census. The Fhaltan municipality from the 
former Phaltan State was constituted as a district miinici]rality under 
the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901 (III of 1901), after the 
merger of the Phaltan State. There are two borough municipalities in 
the Satara district, vi/., the Satara City Borough Municipality and 
the Karad Borough Municipality, which are governed by the Bombay 
Municipal Boroughs Act, 1925 (XVIII of 1925), and the others are 
district municipalities governed bv the Bombay District Municipal 
Act, 1901 (in of 1901). 
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Under the Bombay District Municipal Act (III of 1901), the Stt 
Government has power to declare by notification any local area 
be a “ municipal district ” and also to alter the limits of any existi 
municipal district. In every municipal district a municipality has 
be constituted, consisting of elected councillors, the Commissioner 
the Division having power to nominate councillors to represent cons 
tuencies which fail to elect the full number allotted them. The St£ 
Government has power to prescribe the number and the extent of t 
wards to be constituted in each municipal district and the number 
councillors to be elected by each ward. Till 26th January 1960, it cou 
also reserve seats for the representation of women, the scheduled casi 
and the scheduled tribes. 

The term of office of a municipality is four years, but it can 
extended to an aggregate of five years by an order of the Commissioni 
Poona Division, Under the Act every municipality has to be preside 
over by a president selected from among the councillors and eith 
appointed by Government or elected by the municipality, if the Sta 
Government so directs. A Vice-President is elected by the councillc 
from among themselves, but in the case of a municipality who 
President is appointed by Government the result of the election 
Vice-President is subject to the approval of Government. At prese 
all municipalities in the Satara district are allowed to elect th< 
Presidents. 

The Government of a municipal district vests in the municipalii 
The President’s duties as the head of the municipality are 

(a) preside at meetings of the municipality; 

(h) watch over the financial and executive administration ai 
to perform such other executive functions as may be performed I 
the municipality; and 

(c) exercise supervision and control over the acts and procee 
ings of all officers and servants of the municipality. 

There is provision for the compulsory constitution of a managii 
committee in the case of all municipalities. Option is also left 
municipalities to appoint other executive or consultative committees. 

The act divides municipal functions into obligatory and option.' 
The former include all matters essential to the health, safe! 
convenience and well-being of the population, while the latter a 
matters, which though they are legitimate objects of local expenditui 
are not considered absolutely essential. The following are amoi 
the obligatory duties laid on all municipalities 

(a) lighting public streets, places and buildings; 

(b) watering public streets and places ; 

(c) cleansing public streets, places and sewers, removing noxioi 
vegetation, and abating all public nuisances; 
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(d) extinguishing fires, and protecting fife and property, when 
fires occur; 

regulating or abating offensive or dangerous trades or 
practices; 

(f) removing obstructions and projections in public streets or 
places; 

(g) securing or removing dangerous buildings or places, and 
reclaiming unhealthy localities; 

(h) acquiring and maintaining, changing and regulating places for 
the disposal of the dead ; 

(i) constructing, altering and maintaining public streets, culverts, 
municipal boundary marks, slaughter-houses, latrines, privies, urinals, 
drains, sewers, drainage works, sewerage works, baths, washing 
places, drinking fountains, tanks, wells, dams and the like; 
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(/) obtaining a supply or an additional supply of water, proper 
and sufficient for preventing danger to the health of the inhabitants 
from the insufficiency or unwholesomeness of the existing supply 
when such supply or additional supply can be obtained at a reason¬ 
able cost; 

(k) registering births, marriages and deaths; 

(l) public vaccination; 

(m) establishing and maintaining hospitals and dispensaries and 
providing medical relief; 

(n) establishing and maintaining primary schools ; 

(o) disposing of night-soil and rubbish and, if so required by the 
State Government, preparing compost manure from such night-soil 
and rubbish; 

(p) constructing and maintaining residential quarters for the 
conservancy staff of the municipality; 

(tjf) providing special medical aid and accommodation for the 
sick in time of dangerous disease ; and taking such measures as may 
be required to prevent the out-break of the disease and to suppress 
it and prevent its recurrence ; 

(r) giving relief and establishing and maintaining relief works in 
time of famine or scarcity to or for destitute persons ; and 

(s) paying for the maintenance and treatment of lunatics and 
lepers and persons affected by rabies, in case they are indigent and 
have been resident in the municipality for one year. 


Municipalities may, at their discretion, provide out of their funds 
for the following among others 

(o) laying out new public streets; 

(b) constructing, establishing or maintaining public parks, 
gardens, libraries, museums, lunatic asylums, halls, offices, dharam- 
shalas, rest-houses, homes for the disabled and destitute persons 
and other public buildings; 
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(c) furtlieriiig educational objects; 

(d) securing or assisting to secure suitable places for the carr> 
iug on of offensive trades; 

(e) establishing and maintaining a farm or factory for th 
disposal of sewage; 

(f) the construction, purchase, organisation, mainlenanci. 
extension and arrangement of mechanically propelled tianspor 
facilities for the i>ublic ; 

(g) promoting the well-being of municipal employees and thei 
dependents; 

(h) providing accommodation for municipal employees and thei 
dependents; 

(i) construction of sanitary dwellings for the poorer classes ; ant 

(/) taking any measure likely to jiromote the public safety, health 
convenience or education. 

Municipal taxation may emlrrace the following items 
( i ) a rate on buddings and lands ; 

(it) a tax on all or any vehicles, boats, or animals used for 
riding, draught or burden ; 

(fit) a toll on vehicles (other than motor vehicles or trailers) 
and animals used as aforesaid ; 

(to) an octroi on animals and goods ; 

(o) a tax on dogs; 

(of) a special sanitary cess upon private latrines, premises or 
compounds cleansed by municipal agency; 

(off) a general sanitary cess for the construction and maintenanci^ 
of public latrines, and for the removal and disjrosal of refuse; 
(viii) a general water-rate or a special water-rate or both; 

(ix) a lighting tax; 

(x) a tax on pilgrims ; and 

(xi) any other tax which the State legislature has power to 
impose. 

Instead of (f), (off), (viii) (general water-rate) and (ix), 
a consolidated tax assessed as a rate on buildings or lands may be 
imposed. 

The rules regulating the levy of taxes in the case of district munici¬ 
palities have to be sanctioned by the Commissioner, Poona Division 
who has been given powers to subject the levy to such modifications 
not involving an increase of the amount to be imposed or to such 
conditions as to application of a part or whole of the proceeds of 
the tax to any purpose. 
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The Stale Goveniineut may raise objections to the levy of any 
liarticular tax which appears to it to be unfair in its incidence or 
obnoxious to the interest of the general public and suspend the levy 
of it until such tijue as the objections are removed. The State 
Government may require a municipality to impose taxes when it 
appears to it that the balance of the municipal fund is insufficient for 
meeting any cost incurred by any person acting under the directions 
of the Collector or of tlie Commissioner, Poona Division for the 
execution of any work or the performance of any duties which the 
municipality is under an obligation to execute or perform but which 
it has failed to execute or perform. 

Many of these taxes are levied by municipalities, but the rates at 
which they are levied do not enable them to meet all their expenditure. 
Their- incomes have to be supplemented by numerous grants made by 
Government, both recurring and non-recurring. For instance, grants 
are made by Government to municipalities towards maintenance of 
municipal dispensaries and hospitals, water-supply and drainage 
schemes, expenditure on epidemics, payment of dearness allowance 
to staff, etc. These grants add substantially to the municipal income. 

Since the passing of the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI of 
1947), control of primary education has virtually been transferred 
from district municipalities (i.e. those working under the Bombay 
District Municipal Act, 1901) and the District Local Board to the 
Satara District School Board, and the financial liabilities of district 
municipalities have been limited. 

The District School Board has contrtfi of primary education in their 
areas, but the municipalities concerned pay over to the District School 
Board five per cent, of the rateable value of the properties in theii- 
areas as a contribution towards meeting the expenses on primary 
education. Compulsory education has been introduced in all 
municipal areas. 

Control over the municipalities is exercised by the Collector, tlie 
Commissioner, Poona Division and the State Government. The 
Collector has powers of entry and inspection in regard to any immov¬ 
able property occupied by a municipality or any work in luogress 
under it. He may also call for extracts from the proceedings of 
a meeting of the municipality or for any books or documents in its 
possession or under its control. He may also require a municipality 
to take into consideration any objection he has to any of its acts or 
any action on its part. These powers can be delegated by the 
Collector to the Assistant or Deputy Collectors. 

The Commissioner has powers to order a municipality to suspend 
or prohibit, pending the orders of the State Government, the execution 
of any of its order or resolution, if, in his opinion, it is likely to cause 
injury or annoyance to the public or to lead to a breach of the peace 
or is unlawful. In cases of emergency, the Commissioner may 
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provide for the execution of any works or the doing of any act which 
a municipality is empowered to execute or do and the immediate 
execution or doing of which is necessary for the health or safety of the 
public, and may direct that the expenses shall be forthwith paid by 
the municipality. 

Subject to appeal to the State Government, the Commissioner is 
also empowered to require a municipality to reduce the number of 
persons employed by it and also the remuneration assigned to any 
member of the staff. On the recommendation of a district munici¬ 
pality he can remove any councillor guilty of misconduct in the 
discharge of his duties. 

When satisfied that a municipality has made a default in perform¬ 
ing any statutory duty imposed on it, the State Government may 
direct the Commissioner of the Division to fix a period for the perform¬ 
ance of that duty, and if that duty is not performed within the period 
stipulated, the Commissioner may appoint some person to perform it 
and direct that the expenses shall be forthwith paid by the munici¬ 
pality. If the State Government is of the view that any municipality 
is not competent to perform or persistently makes default in the 
performance of its duties or exceeds or abuses its powers, it may 
either dissolve the municipality or supersede it for a specific period. 
The president or vice-president of a municipality or municipal borough 
may be removed by the State Government for misconduct or for neglect 
or incapacity in regard to the performance of his duties. 

The audit of all Local Fund Accounts is provided for by the 
Bombay Local Fund Audit Act {XXV of 1930). The Commissioner 
of the Division on receipt of the Report of the Examiner of Local 
Fund Accounts, may disallow any item of expenditure which appears 
to him to be contrary to law and surcharge the same on the person 
making or authorising the making of the illegal payment. Appeal 
against the order may be made either to the District Court or to the 
State Government. 

The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act is applied in the Satara 
district to the Satara City Borough and Karad Borough municipalities. 
This Act, enacted in 1925, confers greater powers on a municipal 
borough than those conferred on municipalities governed by the 
Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901. 

In the case of a borough municipality a standing committee is 
appointed instead of the managing committee as in the case of district 
municipalities. The powers of the standing committee are wider than 
those of the managing committee. The appointment of a chief oflScer 
is made compulsory and he has been given powers under the Act in 
respect of control of the subordinate staff. A chief officer has to be 
a graduate of a recognised university or a qualified engineer, and it is 
laid down by section 33 that no chief officer shall be removed from 
office, reduced or suspended unless by the votes of at least two-thirds 
of the total number of councillors. 
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A.S regards taxation, a borough niuiiicipality is empowered to levy 
(a) a drainage tax and (b) a special education tax, in addition to the 
taxes leviable by municipalities governed by the District Municipal 
Act. 

In the case of district municipalities the Commissioner of the 
Division has power to sanction the rules relating to the levy of 
taxes; to remove, on the recommendation of the municipality, any 
councillor guilty of misconduct in the discharge of his duties and to 
extend the term of a municipality from four to five years. In the 
case of borough municipalities similar powers are exercised by the 
State Government. 

The municipal borough of Satara is an authorised municipality 
under the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI of 1947), i.e., it is 
authorised to control all approved schools within its areas and manage 
primary education. 

An account of the individual municipalities in the district will be 
found in chapter XIX. 

The District Local Board.—The administration of the Local Self- 
Government of the Satara district, excluding the municipal areas, is 
entrusted to the Satara District Local Board, which is constituted 
under the Bombay Local Boards Act {VI of 1923). The area 
administered by the Board is 3,835 sq. miles and according to the 
Census of 1951, it contained a population of 10,53,567. The Board is 
wholly elected and is composed of 53 members. Of these ten seats 
are reserved for women and scheduled castes. Its term of office is 
for four years, and is extensible by order of the Commissioner to 
a period not exceeding in the aggregate five years. If an election 
does not result in the return of the required number of qualified 
persons willing to take office, the Commissioner has to appoint the 
necessary number. 

The President of the Board is elected by the Board from among 
its own members. His term of office is co-extensive with the life 
of the Board. His chief functions are : (a) to preside at the meetings 
of the Board; (b) to watch over the financial and executive admini¬ 
stration of the Board; (c) to exercise supervision and control 
over the acts and proceedings of all officers and servants of the 
Board in matters of executive administration and in matters concern¬ 
ing the accounts and records of the Board ; and (d) subject to certain 
limitations prescribed by Rules framed under the Act, to dispose of 
all questions relating to the service of the officers and servants and 
their pay, privileges and allowances. Without contravening any 
order of the Board, he may, in cases of emergency, direct the execu¬ 
tion or stoppage of any work or the carrying out of any act which 
requires the sanction of the Board. 

There is also a Vice-President of the Board who is elected in 
the same way as the President. He presides at the meetings of the 
Board in the absence of the President and exercises such of the 
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powers and perforins sucli of the duties of the President as the 
President may delegate to him. Pending the election of a President 
or during the absence of the President on leave, he exercises the 
powers and performs the duties of the President. 

Under the Act, it is compulsory on the Board to appoint a standing 
committee. The appointment of other committees is optional. How¬ 
ever, the Board has appointed the following sub-committees in 
addition to the Standing Committee ; — 

(1) Works Committee. 

(2) Budget Committee. 

(3) Public Health Committee. 

(4) District Boarding Committee. 

(5) Village Improvement Committee. 

(6) Appellate Committee, 

(7) Pharmacy Committee. 

(8) Law and Reference Committee. 

(9) Village Panchayat Committee, which is discontinued since 
the transfer of village panchayats to Government i.e., from 1st July 
1959. 

The Standing Committee is to consist of not more than nine 
ineinbers and not less than five members as the Board may determine. 
The President of the Board is the Ex-officio Chairman of the 
Committee. Re-appropriations and estimates of works costing not 
more than Rs. 5,000 are sanctioned by it. It also considers subjects 
that generally do not come within the purview of the other 
committees. 

The obligatory and optional functions of the Board are set out in 
section 50 of the Local Boards Act. The obligatory duties are 


(1) The construction of roads and other means of communica¬ 
tion and the maintenance and repairs of all roads and other means 
of communications vested in it; 

(2) The construction and repairs of dispensaries, dlviramsluikis 
and other public buildings and inspection, management and 
maintenance of these institutions ; 

(3) The construction and repair of public tUinks, wells and 
water works, the supply of water from them and from other sources ; 
and the construction and maintenance of works for storing and 
preservation of water for drinking and cooking purposes and preven¬ 
tion of its pollution ; 

(4) Public vaccination, and sanitary works and measures neces¬ 
sary for the public health ; and 

(5) The planting and preservation of trees liy the side or in the 
vicinity of roads vesting in the Board. 


With the passing of the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI of 
1947), and the rules framed under it, which came into force from 
1st April 1949, the District Local Board, Satara, has no longer any 
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administrative or financial control over primary education. The only 
duty of the Board is to hold an election of the members of the District 
School Board as prescribed in the Act and to assign a revenue equal 
to 15 pies of the three anna cess on land revenue and water rate. 

The main financial resources of the Board as set out in section 75 
of the Bombay Local Boards Act are : — 

(1) a cess on land revenue up tf) a maximum of three annas in 
the rupee; 

(2) a cess on water rate up to a maximum of three annas in 
the rupee; 

(3) all rents and profits accruing from property (including 
ferries) vested in the Board ; and 

(4) grants from Government, 

Under sectum 79 of the Act, the Board has to assign to every munici¬ 
pality two-thirds of the cesses on land revenue levied on lands within 
that municipality. Tlie Board now levies the cesses on land revenue 
and water rate at the maximum of three annas in the rupee. 

Under section 118-A of the Act, the State Government has to make 
every year a grant to every District Local Board equivalent in amount 
to 15 per cent, of the land revenue, including non-agricultural assess¬ 
ment, realised during the previous year from lands within the limits 
of the Board, excluding lands within municipal boroughs, municipal 
districts or village panchayats. 

The controlling authorities in relation to the District Local Board, 
Satara, are the Collector; the Commissioner, Poona Division and the 
State Government, Tliey exercise in the case of the District Local 
Board more or less the same powers that they have over the 
municipalities. 

The follo\ving were the receipts and expenditure of the Satara 
District T.ocal Board under the various heads in 1959-60, excluding 
primary education (which is now looked after entirely by the District 
School Board ) and Deposits, Advances, Investments and Provident 
fund : — 



Rcccipls. 

Rs. 


ExpendiUirc. 

Rs. 

1. 

Land'Rcvcniic 

. 1,27,296 

1. 

Refunds and drawbacks. 

9,881 

2. 

Local Rates 

. 6,36,478 

2. 

Administration 

82,875 

3, 

Interest 

4,964 

3. 

Law and Justice 

191 

4. 

Police 

1,796 

4. 

Education 

3,43,484 

5. 

Education 


5. 

Medical 

2,02,741 

6. 

Medical 

99,551 

6. 

Minor Departments 

1,07,729 

7. 

Minor Departments 1,02,219 

7. 

Superannuation Allow¬ 
ance and Pension. 

24,377 

8 . 

Miscellaneous 

90,041 

8. 

Civil works 

2,99,503 


Civil works 

. 1,26,813 

11,89,158 

9. 

Miscellaneous 

31,841 

11,02,622 


Under Deposits, Advances, Investments and Provident Fund, the 
receipts \yere Ps. 2,36,035 and the expenditure Rs. 57,652, 
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CHAPTER 14. The Board has unrestricted power of appointment of its ofiRcers 
“ ,, and of payment to them. At present the Board has appointed a Chief 

Government Officer and an Engineer both in the scale of Rs. 220—15—400—E.B.~ 

Disthzct Local 20 — 500—E.B.—25—650. 

Boabd. 

On 31st March 1960, the Board had under its jurisdiction a total 
road mileage of 544-96. The maintenance of these roads is 
a responsibility of the Board. Of these 152-14 miles were metalled, 
252-83 miles unmetalled and 149-99 miles cart tracks. The Board 
is required to frame a yearly programme of road improvements and to 
submit it to the Commissioner, Poona Division for sanetion. Current 
repair works are generally provided from the local fund. During 
the five years ending 31st March 1960, the Board has improved a length 
of 171 miles of roads according to this programme. 

Water Supply.—Government under its resolution, Health and Local 
Government Department, No. S-92, dated 24th April 1947, has 
sanctioned a scheme with a view to providing drinking water supply 
facilities to villages with a population of 200 and above and in 
backward areas in villages with a population of 100 and above, which 
lack an adequate supply of drinking water. In the Satara district, 
before the merger of the States, there were 1,152 inhabited villages 
as per 1951 census of which 974 had a population of 200 and more. 
From the beginning of the scheme, the Board has completed well- 
works in 165 villages, in Jaoli, Karad, Khatav, Koregaon, Man, Patan, 
Phaltan, Satara and Wai talukas and Khandala and Mahabaleshwar 
petas. After the merger of the States, 112 villages were added to the 
Local Board area. 

During the year 1959-60, the Board had undertaken to sink new 
wells in the following talukas :— 

No. of Wells. 


1. Karad .. 1 

2. Patan .. 1 

3. Khandala Feta .. 1 

4. Khatav .. 2 

5. Koregaon ., 2 


Health and Sanitation.—The District Health Officer appointed by 
the Government looks after the arrangement in connection with the 
control of epidemics. The Board appoints inoculators and supplies 
vaccine and other drugs for inoculation and disinfection of water 
supply on the advice of the District Health Officer. Preventive as 
well as curative measures are carried out by the District Health 
Officer through his own public health staff and the staff appointed 
by the Board. Similarly the vaccination staff appointed by the Board 
does the vaccination work under the control of the District Health 
Officer. 
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Hospitals and Dispensaries.—The Board maintains six allopathic 
dispensaries out of which four are grant-in-aid medical dispensaries 
and two are maintained by the Board from its own funds. The Board 
also maintains 17 ayurvedic dispensaries from its own funds. The 
expenditure in connection with the maintenance of allopathic dispen¬ 
saries and ayurvedic dispensaries was Rs. 46,188 and Rs. 72,355 respec¬ 
tively during 1959-60, against which a grant-in-aid of Rs. 8,884 and 
Rs. 6,120 respectively was received by the Board from the Government. 

There were 20 subsidised medical practitioners’ centres in the 
district during 1959-60. The Board is required to pay one-fifth of the 
expenditure of these centres to the Government. 

The Board maintained in 1959-60, ten veterinary dispensaries at 
the cost of Rs. 83,107 against which a grant-in-aid of Rs. 44,350 was 
received by the Board from the Government. 

Other Amenities—(1) District Local Board Pharmacy.—The Board 
has started its own pharmacy in order to provide good medicines for 
its ayurvedic and allopathic dispensaries and village panchayats. It 
also maintains a dispensary under the Pharmacy Manager for its own 
employees. 

(2) The Board has introduced a Village Improvement Scheme from 
2nd October 1952 and has maintained five motor trucks and a special 
staff for the purpose. These trucks are given at a nominal rent to 
the villagers who volunteer to work for the improvement of roads in 
their villages. Technical guidance is also given. A number of 
villages are taking advantage of thisi scheme. 

(3) Boarding Houses.—The Board has constructed nine boarding 
houses at different places in the district to provide residential facilities 
to the students in secondary schools coming from rural areas. 

The District Health Supervisor appointed by the Board looks after 
the sanitation in rural areas, trains the village panchayat secretaries 
in public health and sanitation and in the technique of vaccination 
and inoculation. 

A village panchayat functions as a unit of Local Self-Government 
and of development activities in rural areas. Under the Bombay 
Village Panchayats Act, 1958 (Bombay Act No. Ill of 1959), an 
independent village panchayat is to be established in a village having 
a population of 500 and above. So also under special circumstances 
an independent panchayat can be estaibUshed iin a village with 
a population of 250 and above, if sufficient reasons exist for the same. 
There are 1,167 villages excluding municipal towns in the district. 
Fifty-eight villages out of these will be submerged under the waters 
of the Koyna river on account of the Hydro-Electric Project at 
Koynanagar. There were 676 village panchayats in the Satara district 
on the 31st March 1960, covering all the villages in the district, 
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In respect of every local area declared to be a village, all persons 
whose names are included in the list of voters referred to in section 12 
of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1958, are deemed to constitute 
a Gram Sabha for the village. The meetings of the Gram Sabha are 
ordinarily held in the Office of the panchayat or the village chavadi 
or at any convenient public place in the village as may be determined 
by the Sarpanch or in hi.s absence by the Upa-Sarpanch. The first 
meeting of the Gram Sabha in every financial year is to be held within 
hvo months from the commencement of that year and tlie second 
meeting in November on such date and at such time as may be fixed 
by the Sarpanch, or in his ab.sence by the Upa-Sarpanch. The 
Sarpanch may, at any time on his own motion, and shall, if so required 
by the Panchayat Mandal or the Collector, call an extra-ordinary 
meeting ol the Gram Sabha. The Panchayat is to place before the 
first TTieeting of the Gram Sabha 

(i) The annual .statement of accounts; 

(ii) The report on the administration of the preceding financial 
year; 

(Hi) The development and other programme of work proposed 
for the current financial year; 

(to) The last audit note and replies, if any, made thereto ; 

(v) Any other matter which the Panchayat Mandal or the 
Collector or any other officer authorised by the Collector requires 
to be placed before such meeting. 

The Panchayat is to consider suggestions, if any, made by the 
Gram Sabha. 

Tire maximum number of members for a panchayat is fifteen and 
the minimum number is seven. The members are to be elected on 
adult franchise. 

In every panchayat two seats are to be reserved for women. The 
State Government has been given power to reserve seats for the 
representation of Scheduled Castes and Tribes, if found necessary, 
having regard to the population in the village of such castes and 
tribes, till the expiration of the total extended period of 12 years from 
the commencement of the constitution of India, i.e., till 1962. 


The members of the panchayat hold office for a term of four years 
which may be extended by the Collector for a period not exceeding in 
the aggregate five years. Every panchayat is to be presided over 
by the Sarpanch to be elected from amongst its own members. The 
jianehayat is also to elect one of its members to be Upa-Sarpanch. 

Having regard to the extent and iropulation of the village and 
the income of panchayat, there is apjrointed a Secretary for every 
panchayat or a group of panchayats. He is appointed by Government 
and is a full time Government Servant. His salary and allowances 
are not a charge on the village Fund. 
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Sub-section (I) of section 45 of the Bombay Village Panchayats 
Act, 1958, lays down that subject to the general control of the 
Panchayat Mandal, it shall be the duty of a paucbayat, so far as the 
village fund at its disposal will allow, to make reasonable provision 
within the village in regard to all or any of the following matters, 
namely : — 

I. In the sphere of sanitation and health— 

( a ) the supply of water for domestic use and for cattle; 

(h) the cleansing of public roads, drains, bunds, tanks and 
wells (other than tanks and wells used for irrigation) and other 
public places or works; 

(c) sanitation, conservancy, the prevention and abatement of 
nuisance, and disposal of carcasses of dead animals ; 

(d) the preservation and improvement of the public health ; 

(e) the regulation by licencing or otherwise of tea, coffee and 
milk shops. 

(/) provislion, maintenance and regulation of burning and 
burial grounds; 

(g) the lay out and maintenance of playgrounds and of 
public gardens; 

(/i) the disposal of unclaimed corpses and unclaimed cattle; 

(<) the construction and maintenance of public latrines; 

(/) the taking of measures to prevent the outbreak, spread or 
recurrence of any infectious disease; 

(k) the reclaiming of unhealthy localities; 

(l) the removal of rubbish heaps, jungle growth, prickly ])ear, 
the filling in of disused wells, insanitary ponds, pools, ditches, 
pits or hollows, the prevention of water-logging in irrigated areas 
and othtT improvement of sanitary conditions ; 

( in ) maternity and child welfare ; 

(n) providing medical relief; 

(o) the encouragement of human and animal vaccination. 


If. In the sphere of public works— 

(a) the removing of obstructions and projections in public 
streets or places and in sites, not being private property, which 
are open to the public, whether such sites are vested in the 
panchayat or belong to Government; 

(h) the construction, maintenance and repair of public roads, 
drains, bunds and bridges : 


Provided that if the, roads, drains, bunds and bridges vest in 
any other public authority, such works shall not be undertaken 
without the consent of that authority; 

Vf 5730-45 
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(c) the inaintenanco and regulation of the use of public 
buildings, grazing lands, forest lands including lands assigned 
under section 28 of the Indian Forests Act, 1927, tanks and wells 
(other than tanks and wells used for irrigation), vesting in or 
under the control of the panchayat; 

{d) the lighting of the village; 

(e) the control of fairs, bazars, tonga stands and cart stands; 

(/) the construction and maintenance or control of slaughter 
houses; 

(g) the planting of trees along roads, in market places and 
other public places, and their rniiiutenance and preservation; 

(h) the destruction of stray dogs; 

(i) the construction and maintenance of dharmashalas; 

(/) the management and control of bathing or washing ghats 
which are not managed by any authority; 

(k) the establishment and maintenance of markets; 

(l) the construction and inaint(;nance of houses for the conser¬ 
vancy staff of the panchayat; 

(m) the provision and maintenance of camping grounds; 

(n) the establishmtmt, control and management of cattle 
pounds; 

(o) the establishment and maintenance of works or the 
provision of employment in times of scarcity; 

(p) the extension of village sites, and the regulation of build¬ 
ings in accordance with such principles as may be prescribed; 

(q) the establishment and maintenance of warehouses; 

(?■) excavation, cleansing and maintenance of ponds for the 
supply of water to animals. 

III. In the sphere of education and culture— 

(a) the spread of education; 

(h) the establishment and maintenance of akhadas, clubs and 
other places for recreation ; 

(c) the establishment and maintenance of theatres for promo¬ 
tion of art and culture; 

(d) the establishment and maintenance of libraries and 
reading rooms; 

(e) the promotion of social and moral welfare of the village 
including the promotion of prohibition, the removal of imtouch- 
ability, amelioration of the contlition of backward classes, the 
eradication of corruption and the discouragement of gambling 
and useless litigation. 

IV. In the sphere of self-defence and village defence— 

(a) watch and ward of the village, and of the crops therein : 
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Provided that the cost of watch avid ward sliall be levied and 
recovered by the panchayat from such persons in the village, and 
in such manner, as may be prescribed; 

( h ) regulating, checking and abating of offensive or dangerous 
trades or practices ; 

(c) rendering assistance in extinguishing fires, and protecting 
life and property when fire occurs. 
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V. In the sphere of administration— 

(a) the numbering of premises; 

(b) the drawing up of programmes for increasing the output 
of agricultural and non-agricultural produce in the village; 

(c) the preparation of the statement showing the requirement 
of supplies and finances needed for carrying out rural develop¬ 
ment schemes; 

(d) acting as a channel through which assistance given by 
the Central or State Government for any purpose reaches the 
village; 

(e) making surveys; 

(f) the control of cattle stands, threshing floors, grazing 
grounds and community lands; 

(g) the establishment, maintenance and regulation of fairs, 
pilgrimages and festivals; 

(h) the preparation of statistics of unemployment; 

(i) reporting to proper authorities, village complaints which 
are not removable by panchayat; 

(/) the preparation, maintenance and upkeep of panchayat 
records; 

(k) the registration of births, deaths and marriages in .such 
manner, and in such form, as may be laid down by Government 
by general or special order in this behalf; 

(l) the preparation of plans for the development of the village. 

VI. In the sphere of welfare of the people— 

(a) assistance in the implementation of land reform schemes ; 

( b) the relief of the crippled, destitute and the sick; 

(c) assistance to the residents when any natural calamity 
occurs; 

(d) making arrangements for co-operative management of 
lands and other resources in the village, and organisation of 
collective farming, credit societies and multi-purpose co-operative 
societies; 

(e) the reclamation of waste land and bringing waste land 
under cultivation with the previous permission of the State 
Government; 

Vf 5730-45a 
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{/) organising voluntary labour for community works ai 
works for the uplift of the village. 

(g) opening of fair price shops. 

VII. In the sphere of agriculture and preservation of forests— 

(a) th(! improvement of agriculture and establishment of mod 
agricultural farms ; 

(h) the establishment of granaries; 

(c) bringing under cultivation waste and fallow lands vesti 
by Government in the panchayat; 

(d) securing minimum standards of cultivation in the villaj 
with a view to increasing agricultural production ; 

(e) ensuring conscrv.ation of manurial resources, preparir 
compost and sale of manure; 

(/) the establishment and maintenance of nurseries f( 
improved seeds and provision of implements and stores; 

(g) the production and use of improved seeds ; 

(h) the promotion of co-operative farming ; 

(t) crop exiicrimeuls and crop protection; 

(/) minor irrigation; 

(k) raising, preservation and improvement of village forests. 

VIII. In the sphere of breeding and protecting cattle- 
improvement of cattle and cattle breeding and the gencri 

care of livestock. 

IX. In the sphere of village industries— 

the |>romotion, improvement and encouragement of cottag 
and village industries. 

X. In the siihere of the collection of land revenue— 

(a) collection of land revenue when so empowered by th 
State Covernmeut under section 169; and 

(h) maintenance of village records relating to land revenue i. 
such manner and in such forms as may be prescribed from tim 
to time by or under any law relating to land revenue. 

Subject to such conditions as the State Government may impose, i 
is also competent to a panchayat to perform other administrativi 
duties including the clistrilnition of irrigation water that may b' 
assigned to it by the State Government after consultation with thi 
Panchayat Mandal. 

Under section 124 (i) of the Act it is competent to .a panchaya 
to levy all or any of the following taxes and fees at such rates as ma} 
be decided by it (but subject to the minimum and maximum rate 
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liicli may be fixed by Government) and manner and subject to 
ch exemjitions as may be prescribed, namely 

(/) a tax on buildings (whether sidjject to payment of agricul¬ 
tural assessment or not) and lands (which are not subject to pay¬ 
ment of agricultural assessment), within the limits of the village; 
(ii) octroi; 

( Hi) a pilgrim tax ; 

(iv) a tax on fairs, festivals and other eutertaininents; 

(c) a tax on bicycles and on vehicles drawn by animals ; 

(vi) subject to the provisions of article 276 of the Constitution, 
a tax on the following professions, trades, callings or employments, 
that is to say 
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(a) shop-keeping and hotel-keeping; 

(b) any trade or calling (other than agriculture) which is 

carried on with the help of machinery run by steam, oil or 

electric power or by manual labour; 

(c) the profession or catling of brokers in cattle markets ; 

(vU) a general sanitary cess for the construction or maintenance, 
or both the construction and maintenance, of public latrines and 
for the removal and disposal of refuse; 

(via) a general water rate which may be imposed in the form 
of a rate assesed on buildings and lands or in any other form as 
may be best adapted to the circumstances of any class of cases; 

( ix) any other tax (not being a toll on motor vehicles or trailers, 
save as provided by section 14 of the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax 
Act, 1935), which the State Legislature has, under the Constitution, 
power to impose in the State and which has been sanctioned by 
the State Government; 

(x) a fee on markets and weekly bazars; 

( xi ) a fee on cart-stands and tonga-stands; 

(xii) a special water rate for water supplied by the; panchayat 
through pipes, which may be im]5osed in any form including that 
of charges for such water supplied, fixed in such mode or modes as 
shall be best adapted in the circumstances of any class of cases ; 

(xiii) a fee for the supply of water from wells and tanks vesting 
in it, for purposes other than domestic use and for cattle; 

(xiv) a fee for temporary erection on, or putting up iirojections 
over, or temporary occupation of, any public street or place; 

(xv) a special sanitary cess upon jrrivate latrines, premises or 
compounds cleansed by tlie panchayat agency; 

(xvi) a fee for cleansing a cess pool constructed on land whether 
belonging to a panchayat or not; 

(xvii) a fee for grazing cattle on grazing lands vesting in 
a panchayat. 
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The tax upon buildings oi- lands is not to be levied by a panchay 
on all buildings and lands or any class of buildings or lands situati 
in an area predominently populated by members of the ScheduL 
Castes or Scheduled Tribes. 

In regard to the fact that a factory itself provides in the facto 
area all or any of the amenities which such a panchayat providi 
a panchayat may arrive at an agreement with any factory to recei 
a lump-sum contribution in lieu of all or any of the taxes levied 1 
the panchayat. 

Section 128 of the Act gives the Panchayat Mandal power 
compel a panchayat to levy or increase any of the taxes or fe 
specified if it ayipears to the Mandal that the regular income of t 
panchayat falls below what is necessary for the ynoper discharge 
the obligatory duties of the panchayat. 

Section 131 of the Act lays down that Government shall pay 
every panchayat in each year an amotmt not less than 25 per cei 
and not exceeding 30 per cent, of the ordinary land revenue collect 
in the revenue year immediately preceding, within the limits 
village. For the purpose of the jiayment of the grant aforesa. 
panchayats are, having regard to the factors prescribed by Govej 
ment to be classified into such grades or categories and the percei 
age of the grant payable to the panchayats of each such category 
to be such as may be determined by Government from time to timi 

According to section of the Act, there is to be a Nyaya Pancha) 
for the administration of civil and criminal justice in a group 
contiguous villages not being less than five in number. It consi 
of one person elected by such panchayat which is to elect out of t 
members of the Gram Sabha of that village, one person for t 
purpose of constituting the Nyaya Panchayat. It is to sit, for t 
hearing of a suit or trial of a case, in the village where such suit 
case has been instituted. It is to be presided over at each such ]rla 
by one of its members. The term of office of the members of t 
Nyaya Panchayat expires with the term of the panchayat whi 
elected them. The State Government has power to remove a 
member of the Nyaya Panchayat for reasons of misconduct in t 
discharge of his duties or of any disgraceful conduct or neglect, refu 
or incapacity in regard to the performance of his duties as a mcml 
of the Nyaya Panchay:rt. The Secretary of the panchayat of 1 
village where the sitting of the Nyaya Panchayat is held acts as t 
judicial clerk of the Nyaya Panchayat. 

The Nyaya Panchayats constituted as aforesaid may exercise 
or any of the powers mentioned in sub-section (J) and (2) 
sections 73 and 75, as Government may by general or special ore 
specify. Government may also direct the Nyaya Panchayats to exerc 
all or any of the judicial powers mentioned in sub-section (3) 
section 73 and section 79 of the Act. 
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Pleaders, vakils, etc., are not permitted to appear on behalf of any 
party to any suit or case. 

Appeals are allowed to the District Court in civil suits and to the 
Sessions Court in criminal cases. 


For the purposes of encouraging the establishment and fostering 
the development of panchayats and for the supervision and control 
of the administration thereof, Government has constituted for every 
district a District Village Panchayat Mandal with the Collector as 
its Chairman. The Panchayat Mandal has power to call for 
information and to compel the panchayat to take into consideration 
any objection which the Panchayat Mandal has to any acts of the 
panchayat, either of omission or of commission, or any information 
which necessitates the commission of any act by the Panchayat. The 
Panchayat Mandal can also compel the Panchayat to reduce the 
number of persons maintained by a panchayat as officers or servants 
or the remuneration given or proposed to be given to them. In 
addition, the Collector has powers of suspension and prohibition in 
respect of the execution of any order or resolution of a panchayat 
which, in his opinion, is likely to cause injury or annoyance to the 
public or to lead to a breach of the peace. In cases of emergency, 
jthe Collector may also provide for the execution of any work or 
the doing of any act which a panchayat is empowered to execute or 
do, and the innnediatc execution or doing of which is, in his opinion, 
necessary for the health or safety of the public, and may direct 
that the expenses shall be forthwith paid by the panchayat. 

The audit of the accounts of a panchayat is carried out by Govern¬ 
ment in the prescribed manner and a copy of the audit note is 
forwarded to the panchayat and the panchayat mandal within one 
month of the completion of the audit. If it appear-s to the Panchayat 
Mandal that a panchayat has made default in the performance of its 
obligatory duties, it may order the duty to be performed within 
a specified iieriod, and, if the duty is not performed within that period 
the Panchayat Mandal can appoint some person to perform it and 
direct that the expense be paid by the defaulting panchayat, 


The State Government also is given power to carry out at the cost 
of the panchayat any of the panchayat’s obligatory duties when it 
appears to it that the Panchayat Mandal has neglected to take 
action. The State Government has also powers, after consultation 
with the Panchayat Mandal to dissolve or supersede a panchayat, if, in 
its opinion, the panchayat had exceeded or abused its powers or made 
persistent default in the performance of its obligatory duties, or 
persistently disobeyed any of the orders of the Collector. If 
a panchayat is superseded, all the powers and duties of the panchayal 
will be exercised and performed by a person or persons appointed 
by the State Government. 
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According to section 136 of the Act, Government has appointed 
a District Village Panchayats Officer in the Deputy Collector’s grade 
for Satara district to discharge the functions prescribed under the 
Bombay Village Pnachayats Act, 1958. He is to Act as Personal 
Assistant to the Collector for Village Panchayat matters and to work 
as Secretary of the Panchayat Mandal. Several duties have also been 
placed on this officer, and he is expected to do everything that is 
possible to popularize village local Self-Government and to make the 
working of Village Panchayats really effective. He has to exercise 
supervision over the affairs of panchayats already established in the 
district, tour round and explain to the panchayats the system of 
panchayat administration, watch the actual working of the panchayats 
and give them guidance if their working is not prox:)er, and persuade 
women to take active interest in the affairs of panchayats. He i.v 
directed to hold aniuial gatherings of members of panchayats so that 
panchayats may become aware of the activities of one another. The 
programme for the collection of information relating to Village 
Panchayats at the taluka, district, divisional and State levels has 
been prescribed by GoviTUinent. The procedure for the publica¬ 
tion of the Annual reports on the working has also been laid down 
by Government. The information received from Taluka/Mahal/Block 
Officers has to be consolidated by the Collector. He writes his own 
descriptive report and forwards it to the Commissioner before the 
31st of May every year. After the information has been submitted to 
the Commissioner the Collector has to publish his district, report in 
the prescribed form in th<' regional language before the 15th 
of August. 

Town Pi.an.mng and Valuation Depautment. 

The Maharashtra State has an independent “ Town Planning and 
Valuation Departmimt ” under the administrative control of the 
Urban Dcvelojrment and Public Health Department. This depart¬ 
ment came into existence in the year 1914, with the Consulting 
Surveyor to Government as its Head. The department principally 
deals with two imjwrtant subjects viz., town planning and valuation 
of real property. 

Tile duties and functions of the department as stipulated by 
Government are as under 

(1) Educating the municipalities regarding the advantages o( 
town planning and preparation of development plans and town 
planning schemes under the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954, 
(2) Advising the municipalities in the selection of suitable areas 
for preparation of town planning schemes. (3) Giving the required 
assistance to the municipalities in the preparation of development 
plans and town planning schemes in the shape of advice as well as 
loan of the services of technical assistants for the preparation of 
drafts of town idanning schemes. (4) To perform the duties of the 
town planning officer when so appointed by Government, to scruti¬ 
nise building permission cases, to tender advice to the Board of 
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Appeal and to draw up the final schemes. (5) To issue certificate 
of tenure and title to the owners of lands included in town planning 
schemes. (6) To advise Government on all matters regarding 
town and country planning including legislation thereon, (7) To 
advise and prepare town development, improvement, extension and 
slum clearance schemes under the Municipal Acts. (8) To prepare 
development schemes or layouts of lands—(i) belonging to Govern¬ 
ment and (ii) belonging to co-operative housing societies and 
private bodies with the sanction of Government. (9) To advise 
Officers concerned in respect of village-planning and preparation 
of layouts for model villages, etc. (10) To advise Government on 
housing, slum clearance, regional planning and prevention of ribbon 
development including legislation. (11) To prepare type de.signs 
for the housing of the middle and poorer classes including Harijans. 
(12) To scrutinise miscellaneous building permission cases and 
layouts received frotn the Collectors and recommend suitable 
building regulations for adoption in the arcsis concerned. 

The Consulting Surveyor to Government is the chief expert adviser 
of Government on this subject and his duties under this head 
include : (1) Valuation of agricultural and non-agricultural lands 
and properties in towns and villages belonging to Government and 
intended for the purpose of sale or lease. (2)Valuation of Govern¬ 
ment properties for the purpose of rating under the Municipal Acts. 
(3) Valuation for miscellaneous purposes such as cantonment leases, 
probate or stamp duty, etc. (4) Valuations for the purposes of 
fixing standard rates of non-agricultural assessment and prescribing 
values for zones in all villages and newly developing localities in 
the vicinity of impn-tant and growing towns. (5) Valuations for the 
purposes of fixing standard tables of ground rents and land values in 
respect of lands in cantonments. (6) Scrutiny of awards of compen¬ 
sation (as received from Government). (7) Supplying trained 
technical assistants to do duty as the special land acquisition officers 
in important towns where land acquisition work is of a very important 
and responsible nature. (8) Giving exirert evidence when called 
iqron to do so in District Courts and the High Court when appeals are 
lodged against awards of compensation under the Land Acquisition 
Act. (9) Undertaking valuation work on behalf of railways and 
other departments of the Central Government and private bodies 
\vith the sanction of Government on payment of fees, etc. His other 
duties are ; (1) To advise the various Heads of Departments of 

Government in the selection of sites required for public purposes. 
(2) To see that all town planning .schemes or layout schemes sanc¬ 
tioned by Government have been properly executed within a reason¬ 
able period or jreriods fixed in schemes. (3) To advise Government 
as regards interpretation, amendment or addition to the Bombay Town 
Planning Act, or rules thereunder. 

The department was started in the year 19l4, with the Consulting 
Surveyor to Government as its head who was later on assisted by one 
Assistant Consulting Surveyor to Government, one Deputy-Assistant 
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CHAPTER 14. Consulting Surveyor to Government tind two senior assistants with 
Lociil Self- requisite staif. As the activities of this department increased, 

Goveriinicnt, fhese assistants had to be posted at prominent places in the state to 
Town Planning attend to the work of town and country planning very essentially 
AND Valuation required in and around the towns and cities. There has been a rapid 
Depahtment, expansion in the activities of this department in recent years with 
the consequential increase in the number of branch offices in the state. 
The head office of the department is at Poona and the other branch 
offices are at Bombay, Kolhapur, Kalyan, Nagpur, Amravati, and 
Aurangabad. Some of the officers have been appointed to function as 
land acquisition officers. There is thus a full time special lane! 
acquisition officer at Poona and one full-time Land Acquisition Officer 
at Bombay in addition to two part-time Land Acquisition Officers at 
Bombay and Poona. 

The statutory powers regarding planning embodied in the Bombay 
Town Planning Act, 1915, have been replaced by the Bombay Town 
Planning Act, 1954. This Act generally incorporates the provisions 
of the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1915, and in addition makes obliga¬ 
tory on every local authority (barring village panchayats) to prepare 
the development plan for the entire area within its jurisdiction. The 
development plan would aim at the improvement of existing congested 
gaotban portion of the town and would make proposals in respect of 
outlying open areas so as to guide the development on planned basis. 
The proposals of development plans can be implemented by the 
preparation of statutory town planning schemes. In preparing town 
planning schemes, planner can ignore to a great extent existing plot 
boundaries. Tn designing his layout, existing holdings can be 
reconstituted and made subservient to the plan, and building plots 
of good shape and frontage can be allotted to owners of lands ill¬ 
shaped for building purposes and without access. The cost of 
a scheme can be recovered from the owner benefited, to the extent 
of 50 per cent, of the increase in the value of the land estimated to 
accrue by the carrying out of the works contemplated in the scheme. 
When a draft town planning scheme ]:)repared by a local authority in 
consultation with the owners is sanctioned a Town Planning Officer 
is appointed. His duties are to hear each owner individually, consider 
his objections or proposals and make suitable adjustments or amend¬ 
ments in the draft scheme proposals, if found necessary. 

Most of the local authorities have no technical staff of their own to 
prepare a development plan and it has been decided that this depart¬ 
ment should prepare the development plans on behalf of local 
authorities under the provisions of the Bombay Town Planning Act, 
1954. Accordingly the scheme for preparation of development plans 
has been provided in the Second Five-Year Plan and additional staff 
has been sanctioned for this purpose. From the Satara district, the 
town of Satara has been selected so far for the preparation of 
a development plan under the provisions of the Bombay Town Plan¬ 
ning Act, 1954. This department had prepared a master plan for 
Karad with the assistance of the additional staff sanctioned for the 
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purpose ill tlie year 1947 and the same has been submitted by the 
local authority to Government for sanction as development plan under 
the provisions of Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954. There is one 
town planning scheme at Karad viz.. Town Planning Scheme, Karad 
No. 1, which is in a draft stage. The same is on hand with the 
Assistant Consulting Surveyor to Government, Bombay as Arbitrator. 
There is no branch office of the department in Satara district and 
the development plan of Satara is being prepared by the branch office 
at Kolhapur. The otlier work from this district is being dealt with 
generally by the Kolhapur branch office. 
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In connection with the Koyna Project, about SO villages will be 
either partly or completely submerged under the proposed reservoir. 
A special officer designated as Rehabilitation Officer has been 
appointed by the Public Works department to work under the Chief 
Engineer, Koyna. The work of preparing the layouts for the new 
^aothans is being carried out by this office. However, besides the 
sites which are available in the district for rehabilitating the said 
villages a number of sites from the district of Sangli, Poona and 
Kolaba have been selected and the work of jireparing suitable layouts 
is in progress. The work was initially spread over • three years 
and still continues. 






CHAPTER 15—EDUCATION AND CULTURE. 

In 1954-55 the Department of Education completed its hundred 
years of existence. The period witnessed tremendous changes in the 
field of education. “ The number of educational institutions in the 
State increased from 2,875 in 1855-56 to 58,876 in 1954-55, the number 
of pupils from 1,06,040 in 1855-56 to 48,87,314 in 1954-55, the State 
grant for education from Rs. 2 lakhs in 1855-56 to Rs. 1,493-4 lakhs in 
1954-55 and the total educational expenditure from about Rs. 7 lakhs 
in 1855-56 to Rs. 2,802-1 lakhs in 1954-55.”* 

“Qualitatively, the traditional system of higher edcuation which 
was narrow in concept and dominated exclusively by religious ideas 
has now been replaced by the modern system of Secondary and 
University Educaition, the limited scope of the indigenous elementary 
schools has been enlarged to include the concept of universal, com¬ 
pulsory and free primary education and revolutionary changes have 
been made in the status and education of women and the backward 
classes.”* 

The' Educational standards in the district are in keeping with the 
general educational pattern in the country. The gradual increase in 
the number of literates from .33,161 (for the former Satara district 
comprising the jirescnt Satara and Sangli districts) in 1911 to 2,21,231 
in 1951 is a sufficient testimony to the fact that in the recent past 
conscious effort was being made by the Stati- Government and some 
voluntary organisations for tlu! spread of literacy and education. The 
percentage of literati's to the total population came to 20-60 in 
19.57-58. However, as compared to some other districts of the State, 
Satara district has a comparatively large number of educational insti¬ 
tutions, There were in 1957-58 the following educational institutions 
in the district; seven for higher education; 64 for secondary educa¬ 
tion ; 1,347 for primary education and 922 other educational institu- 


* A Review of EdiTcation in Bombay Slate, 185.'5—1955, p. 46. 
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lions. The followinj' f(;\v fif'nre.s give ;ui ideii of the level of literacy 
prevailing in the district according to the 1951 census 


Total Literates 


2,21,231 

Middle School 


14,156 

Matriculation or S. L. C. 


3,649 

Intermediate in Arts or Science 


251 

Graduates. 


441 

Post-Graduates 


67 

Teaching 


1,402 

Engineering 


109 

Agriculture 


53 

Veterinary 


6 

Commerce 


32 

Legal .. 


255 

Medical 


241 

Others .. .. . 

. 

62 


In the post independence period the district has made a distinct 
progress^ in the spread of literacy amongst the village population. In 
the year 1958-59 about 10,000 illiterate adults were turned literate, 
while during 1959-60 the number was almost doubled (i.e. rose upto 
21,000). The success achieved in the field of social education was 
due to untiring efforts on the part of social workers, inspecting 
officers, local bodies and institutions; propaganda by means of 
pamphlets, speeches, bulletins, etc. and co-operation and enthusiasm 
of the villagers. In 1960 there were about 5,000 social education 
classes in the district with more than 1,00,000 adults on roll. 


PniMABY and 
Secondaby 
Education. 


Piimary and secondary education in the Satara district is under 
the control of the District Educational Inspector who is a class I 
officer of the Maharashtra Educational Service and is directly under 
the control of the Director of Education. The Educational Inspector 
is responsible in his district for ; (1) The supervision of primary 
education ; (2) The administrative control of all Government Primary 
Schools, Secondary Schools) and Training Institutions under the 
control of the Education Department; and (3) The control and 
inspection of all secondary schools including English-teaching schools, 
multi-purpose high schools, training institutions of primary teachers 
and such special schools as are under the control of the Education 
Department. 


As regards girls’ schools and institutions for women the Inspectress 
of Girls’ Schools, Poona (Mahara.shtra Educational Service, Class I) 
performs the functions and duties in respect of (a) the inspection of 
girls’ secondary and siiecial schools in the district; (b) visiting girls’ 
primary schools in the district and making suggestions for 
improvement. 


1 The information has been supplied by the District Educational Inspector. 
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In carrying out liis duties of inspection and control, the Educa¬ 
tional Inspector is assisted by an inspecting staff consisting of one 
Deputy Educational Inspector, Maharashtra Educational Service, 
Class II and 29 Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectors (Maha¬ 
rashtra Educational Service, Class III) who are directly responsible 
to him for the supervision and inspection of primary schools in the 
district. Out of these one is in charge of Urdu schools, another in 
charge of girls’ schools and the third in charge of physical education 
for the whole district. 

There are separate Inspectors having jurisdiction over the whole 
State for physical education, visual education, drawing and craft 
work and commercial schools who are responsible for organisation 
and inspection in their respective spheres. These ins]>ectors are 
directly under the Director of Education. 

Under the rules framed under the Bombay Primary Education 
Act, the Deputy Educational Inspector, Satara is the chief Govern¬ 
ment Inspecting Officer of the district so far as primary schools are 
concerned. He decides the question of recognition of private primary 
schools' He has to keep close watch on the working of primary 
schools maintained or approved by the School Board, adult education 
classes and village libraries. He has to report regai'ding the housing 
arrangement, equipment, staff, efficiency of instruction etc., of the 
primary schools so that the department may be in a position to 
determine whether the school board is conducting its schools satis¬ 
factorily. All aided schools are insirected by him or by the inspect¬ 
ing staff under him. He also assists the Educational Inspector in 
the inspection of secondary schools and reports on speciHc points 
about them whenever he is required to do so by the Educational 
Inspector. 

It is the declared policy of the Government that universal, free 
and compulsory primary education should be enforced by a definite 
irrogramme of progressive expansion, and under Bombay Primary 
Education Act (LXI of 1947), the State Government has taken upon 
itself the duty of securing the development and expansion of primary 
education in the State. The object airntx! at is to have a minimum 
course of seven years’ education for every child. The agencies 
employed for attaining this objective are the district school boards 
and authorised municipalities. The Municipal Borough of Satara has 
been declared an authorised municipality in this district. 

“ Approved schools within the area of all non-authorised munici- 
paliti(;s and of the district local board are under the control of the 
Satara District School Board. This school board is composed of 
sixteen members out of whom two are nominated by Government, one 

1 “ Approved school ” means a primary school maintained by the St.ate 
Government or by the school board or by an authorised municipality or 
which is for the time being recognised as such by a .school board or by 
the State Government or by an officer authorised by it in this behalf 
(section 2 of the Bombay ftimary Education Act, LXI of 1947). 
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is a Government official, two are elected by the non-authorised 
municipalities falling within the District School Board’s jurisdiction 
and the rest are elected by the Sataia District Local Board. Of the 
remaining eleven seats, one seat is reserved for the scheduled castes, 
one for women and three seats arc reserved for prominent 
educationalists. 

Under the Primary Education Act and the rides thereunder all the 
district school boards and authorised municipalities have to maintain 
an adequate number of primary schools in which instruction is given 
through the medium of the local, regional language. 

For children whose mother tongue is other than the regional 
language of the area, school boards have been instructed to open 
schools in their language if the number of such children is not less 
than 40 in the first four standards ancl 20 in the upper standards. 
The teaching of the regional language of the area is also compulsory 
in such schools from standard III onwards. An authorised munici¬ 
pality has to make such provision in its budget as will enable approved 
schools in its area to receive grants at the rates authorised by Govern¬ 
ment. Responsibility is laid on the District School Board and the 
School Boards of the authorised municipalities to maintain a schedule 
of staff of assistant administrative officers or supei-vjsors, primary 
teachers, clerks, Class IV servants and other staff, sanctioned by 
Government stating forth the designation, grades, pay and nature of 
appointment of the different members. The members of this staff are 
servants of the School Rofiirds concerned and receive their pay, 
allowance etc., from the Primary Education Fund, maintained by the 
School Boards. No change or alteration can be made in the schedule 
of staff without the previous sanction of Government- 

The annual biulgets of the School Boards have to be submitted to 
the Director of Education for sanction. A district school board 
derives its income mainly from Government grants which form nearly 
96 per cent, of its total income- It also receives from the District 
Local Board a contribution equal to such portion of its income from 
the cess and land revenue and water rates as may be fixed by Govern¬ 
ment from time to tirm*, and from authorised municipalities whose 
schools are under its control such proportion of the ratable value of 
properties in the area of the respective municipalities as may be 
fixed by Government from time to time. The District Local Board, 
Satara has, under the present rules to contribute 15 pies of the three 
anna cess on land revenue and water rates that it is allowed to levy 
The amount to be jiaid by non-authorised municipalities has been 
fixed by Government at 5 pi'r cent, of the ratable value of properties 
in their respective areas. The Primary Education Fund of the 
Municipal Borough of Satara, is composed partly of the grant payable 
to it by the State Government on account of primary education. 
This grant is regulated by rules passed by the Government under the 
Primary Education Act. In actual effect the Government grant 
amounts to a little less than .50 per cent, of the expenditure on 
]irimary education incurred by the municipal borough. 
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The chief executive officer of the Satara District School Board is its 
administrative officer. This officer is appointed and paid by the 
State Government. Tlie administrative officer of an authorised 
municipality is generally the officer appointed by the municipality. 
Under this administrative officer are assistant administrative officers 
ir supervisors, primary school teachers, clerks and inferior servants 
md other staff under the emiiloy of the District School Board or 
he School Board of authorised municipalities, as the case may be. 
The administrative officer is responsible for the general administra- 
:ion of all primary' schooils maintained by the School Board. He is 
responsible for carrying out the suggestions made from time to time 
oy Government officers. It is his duty to advise the school board 
3n all matters connected with primary education. He is also 
j^raember and secretary of the staff selection and transfer committee' 
The staff selection committee is a committee composed besides him¬ 
self, of the chainnan of the school board and the Educational 
inspector of the district. Its duty is to select candidates for appoint¬ 
ment as assistant administrative officers, as supervisors and as 
reachers. The committee also selects the teachers to be deputed for 
raining. The staff selection committee has been authorised to trans- 
er primary teachers on joint consultation among its members. The 
listrict school board or the school hoards of authorised municipalities, 
ir their administrative officers have to make appointments of 
.'andidates in accordance with the directions given by the committee- 
The selection of candidates and teachers is made in accordance with 
he instructions issued by the Government. The administrative officer 
las power, subject to the general instructions issued by the Director 
)f Education to promote and take all disciplinary action, including 
emoval or dismissal, against the staff. His orders, however, are 
iubject to appeal to a tiibunal consisting of the chairman of the 
ichool board and the Educational Inspector of the district- A primary 
ichool teacher who was a guaranteed teacher on the date the Primary 
Education Act came into force has however, a right of further appeal 
o the State Government against any order of his removal or 
ismissal. 

There were 1,347 primary schools (both lower primary i.e., teaching 
tandards I-IV and upper primary i.e., teaching standards V-VII) 
)f which 43 were exclusively for girls. The distribution of the 
chools by management was as follows 


Government and Government-aided ,. .4 

District School Board .. .. 1,159 

Municipal School Boards .. .. 17 

Schools aided by — 

District School Board .. .. 150 

Municipal School Boards .. .. 1 

Schools unaided .. .. 16 


Total .. 1,347 
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There were 92,512 boys and 51,876 girls in the lower primary 
stage (i.e. standards I-IV) and 21,468 boys and 3,617 girls in the 
upper primary stage (i.e., standard V-Vll) or a total of 1,69,473 
pupils in all primary schools. The percentage of school-going 
children to the population was 62-6, 

The number of teachers in primary schools was 4,325 of whom 
3,874 were men and 451 women. This works out roughly’ at 3£ 
pupils per teacher. Two thousand nine hundred and forty of the 
men teachers and 383 of the women teachers were trained. 

There were seven training institutions, five for men (1 Governmeni 
and 4 non-Government) and two for women (both non-Government) 
training 558 men and 160 women or a total of 718 teachers during 
the year. 

There was one practising school foi‘ Marathi speaking boys and girls 
directly under the control of Government. 


The total expenditure on primary schools was Rs. 48,68,744 and i 
was met from the following sources 




Rs. 

Percentage to 
Total. 

1. 

Government 

40,73,905 

83-8 

2. 

District Local Board and Municipal Fund. 

2,96,450 

6'1 

.1. 

Fees 

1,24,468 

2-5 

4. 

Other sources. 

3,73,921 

7-6 


The average cost of educating a pupil was Rs. 26-2 per annun 
of which Government’s contribution was Rs. 24-8. 

There were in 1957-58, 17 municipal primary schools and om 
private school within the municipal limits of the Satara City Munici 
pality. The total number of pupils was 5,663 (4,940 in municipa 
schools and 723 in private schools)- The expenditure of the schoo 
board of the municipality was Rs. 1,67,863 out of which Rs. 63,0{)( 
were contributed by the Satara Municipality and grants to private 
schools amounted to Rs. 12,601. 

The District School Board, Satara introduced oomiiulsion for th 
first time from 1947. This was, however, applicable only to childre: 
between 6 and 11 years of age in the areas of the non-authorisei 
municipalities. Under the post-war reconstruction plan, the boari 
introduced compulsion both for boys and girls from 1947 beginnin 
with the age groups of 7-.8 in the first year throughout the distric 
local board area. With this, children of the age range betwee 
7 and 11 were under compulsion during 1957-58. The population c 
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the area (in September 1951), was 5,72,967 males and 6,02,342 females. 
The total number of children of the age groups under compulsion 
was 1,48,567 and the total numlrer actually attending schools was 
1,06,580 or 71-06 per cent. 

Compulsion was introduced in the municipal boroughs of Satara 
district during 1921 only for boys of the age group of 6-11' The 
population according to the 1951 census was composed of 19,631 
males and 18,890 females (38,521 total). The number of chili'en 
of school-going age in the municipal boroughs was 6,694 ( 3,910 boys 
and 2,784 girls) or 92-9 per cent. 

According to the medium of instruction, in 1957-58, the schools 
were distributed as follows ; — 


Medium of instruction 


Public Private. Total. 


Urdu 


6 


6 


Marathi .. .. .. 1,159 163 1,322 


Total 1,165 163 1,328 


In 1957-58 out of 2,211 buildings in which district school board’s 
schofds were housed, 329 were owned the board, 397 were rented 
and the remaining were housed in temples, clharmdshalas and other 
places. 

A new ideology' has influenced the educational activities of the 
staff since 1937-38. It has come to be recognised that education must 
centre round some form of manual productive work. In 1957-58 
there was one compact area for basic education in this district viz. 
Khandala, with six basic schools. There were in all 169 craft schools 
of which 66 had spinning, 67 agriculture and 36 carpentry as crafts. 


Secondary education is now under the general regulation of 
Goverament which exercises control by means of conditions for 
receipt of grant-in-aid. At the end of the high school course an 
examination is conducted by the Secondary School Certificate 
Examination Board, and the students who pass are awarded the 
Secondary School Certificate. The office of the Secondary School 
Certificate Examination Board is located at Poona. The first 
examination was held in 1949. The examination provides optional 
courses for pupils with varied interests and aptitudes. Each 
University, however, lays down the subjects which candidates must 
take for enti-ance to its courses. 


In 1957-58 there were 64 secondary schools in the district with 
a total of 12,856 pupils (10,422 boys and 2,433 girls) of which five 
schools were exclusively for girls. The number of girls in the 
Vf 5730-46fl 
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schools exclusively meant for girls was 1,.357 while 1,076 girls were 
in mixed schools. There was one multi-purpose Government high 
school for boys. In addition, there was a technical high school under 
the control of Director of Technical Education. 

The following statement shows the number of schools under 
different managements and the number of pupils in them. 



Number of Schools. 

Number of pupil 

Government 

1 

361 

I-ocal authorities 

1 

44 

Aided private 

54 

11,,524 

Unaided 

5 

926 

Total 

61* 

12,8.55 


Secondary education was imparted mainly by private agencies 
aided by Government grants. 

There were 559 teachers in secondary schools, of whom 472 were 
men and 87 women. 

The total expenditure on secondary education was 5,31,727-54. 

Government hold drawing examinations, elementary and inter¬ 
mediate. In 1957-58 in Satara district 942 candidates appeared for 
the elementary, of whom 478 passed; for the Intermediate, 367 
candidates appeared and 210 passed. 


In 1957-58 there were 
1,038 pupils as per details 

17 special schools in 
given below 

the district bavin 

Kind of Institution. 

Niunher of Institutions. 

No. of pupils. 

Nursery 

Medicine 

9 

.541 

Commerce 

Agriculture 

Gymnasia 

Arts and Crafts 

4 

413 

Music and Dancing 

2 

63 

Hindi S.S. 

2 

21 


Oriental Studies 

Other (Certified Schools, 

Reformatory, etc.). 

Total .. 17 .. 1,038 


* Tlie figure does not include the three Anglo-Indian Schools under the 
control of the Education Inspector, Greater Bombay. 
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Out! IrainucI iissistunt deputy educational inspector looks after the 
Xrhysical activities in the district- He visits secondary, full primary 
and training institutions and offers suggestions and guidance to 
further the catise of physical education. He also inspects the 
vyayam shahs run by jjrivate bodies and recommends grants- He 
often conducts short-term courses for primary teachers for training 
in physical education. 

In 1957-58 there were 20 trooxis for boys and seven for girls in 
which 480 boy-scouts and 168 girl-guides participated. The high 
schools liad 39 auxiliary cadet corps witli 1,897 cadets. 


There is arrangement for medical inspection of high school and 
training college students. 

Most of the well established schools in the district have radio 
sets. Some schools own 16 mm. and 35 mm. x>rojectors in order to 
cater to the needs of visual education. 

For primary schools, the whole district has been divided into 
talukas as per revenue division. Each taluka is in charge of a tal«ka 
head. The taluka head is usually a semi or basic trained graduate, 
He is assisted by an assistant deputy educational inspector. Every 
month, Shibirs (Camps) are held where current topics in education 
are discussed. The idea of community life is fully brought home 
through them. 

Sports, elocution competitions and dramatics are arranged- These 
competitions have created healthy atmosxjhere in all talukas. 

Successful attempts have been made to secure lands for the 
conversion of inirnary schools into agricultural basic schools. 

For secondary schools, the district has been divided into zones. 
Each zone consists of two talukas. Zonal meetings for the xmrpose 
of improving teaching methods in different subjects are arranged in 
each zone. Deliberations are circulated to' all secondary schools. 
These meetings are of great use for imx>roving the efficiency of 
instruction. 

The Scouts movement is progressing well in this district both in 
primary and secondary schools. 

The Sainiki 8chool at Satara is a well-known military training centre 
in the State. 

The follo\ving colleges in the district are affiliated to the Poona 
University for the degree courses shown against them (tlie date of 
establishment is given in brackets against each college) 

1. Chhatrapati Shivaji College, Satara (1947) : B-A. (General) 

in English, Marathi, Sanskrit, Ardhamagadhi, Philosoxrhx?, History, 

Economics, Politics, Geograxrhy and Statistics. 
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B.A. (Special) in English, Marathi, Ardhamagadhi, History, 
Politics and Economics. 

Tlnoc Years B.Sc, (Teaching First Year only from June, 1959). 

2. Azad College of Education, Satara (1955) : B.T. 

3. Shri Cadge Maharaj College, Karad (1954) : B.A. (General) 
in English, Marathi, Sanskrit, Ardluunagadhi, Histoi-y, Economics, 
Politics and Philosophy. 

B.A. (Special) in Marathi and Economics. 

4. Science College, Karad (1958) : Three Years B.Sc. (Teach¬ 
ing First Year only from June 1959). 

5. Mudhoji College, Phaltan (1957) : B.A. (General) in 
English, Sanskjit, Marathi, Hindi, Economies, History, Politics, 
Psychology and Ethics. 

Three Years B.Sc. (Teaching First Year only from June, 1959). 

All technical and industrial institutions and courses leading up to 
the diploma standard (non-university grade), excluding courses 
falling under the control of the University, are controlled by the 
Department of Technical Education, Bombay. Government have set 
up the State Council of Technical Education to advise them and 
make recommendations regarding 

(1) the courses and standard of instruction in technical institu¬ 
tions ; 

(2) arrangements for the periodical inspection and examination 
of those institutions as regards their • staff, accommodation, equip¬ 
ment, courses of study, methods of work and actual work done; 

(3) the reijuircmcnts of the State in technical and industrial 
education; 

(4) opening of new teehincal institutions; 

(5) conditions of recognition of new institutions; 

(6) payment of grants-in-aid to institutions; 

(7) appointment of boards of studies for the various branches 
of engineering and technology; 

(8) arrangements for examinations ; 

(9) award of certificates and diplomas; 

(10) Preparation of text-books on technical subjects in Hindi 
and the regional languages. 


The Chairman of the Council is elected by the Council and the 
Inspector of Technical Education (Chemical Engineering) is the 
Secretary to the Council. 
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’’r]]c Director of Tc^chnical Education, conducts the annual exami¬ 
nation in the courses approved by the State Council of Technical 
Education, Bombay, and awards certificates or diplomas to the 
successful candidates. 

The School of Industry, Satara was established by a private body in 
1858. This school was taken over by the Government. Under the 
Post-war Reconstruction Scheme, a Technical High School Section 
was added to the school from 1949-50. This school draws one 
division of Standards VIIl-XI each, from three local secondary 
schools for instruction in the following technical subjects which the 
students ultimately offer for the S.S.C. Examination 

(i) Geometrical and machine shop drawing. 

(li) Workshop technology (Grade I). 

(Hi) Elements of Mechanical and electrical engineering. 

Instruction in the technical subjects is given free of charge while 
the tuition in non-technical subjects is given by the participating 
school concerned. 

There are three institutions in the district which prepare students 
for Secondary Teachers’ Certificate Examination. These institutes had 
73 students on roll in 1960 and the expenditure incurred during the 
same year was Rs, 8,229. There is a Pre-primary Training College 
for women with 40 female students on roll in the year 1959-60. 
In 1960, the College incuri'ed an expenditure of Rs. 7,938 and 
received a Government grant of Rs. 500. There are also nine 
Primary Teachers Training Colleges in the district (six for men and 
three for women) with 952 students on the roll in 1959-60. In 
1939-60 these colleges incurred an exjrenditure of Rs. 2,45,717 and 
received Government grants totalling Rs. 1,95,489. 


In tlic district tlierc are no separate in.stitntions for the cultivation 
of fine arts, music, drawing, painting etc. The subjects like music 
and drawing have been introduced in Kanya Shala, Satara, since 
1960. Lessons are given in classical, vocal and instrumental music 
in the Kanya Shala. 


Prajna PatliasJiah Mandal, Wai, imparts teaching in Sanskrit and 
Vedas to students of all castes and communities and provides free 
residence, food and guidance. The Institution aims at maintaining 
the traditional proficiency in Dharmishasfras and Sanskrit language. 
For research in the culture of ancient India the Mandal has a special 
research branch viz. Dharniakosha Mandal. The Dharmakosha 
Mandal has taken up the work of editing and publishing of the 
Dharmakosha and Mimamsa Kosha. The Dharmakosha Mandal 
received a Government grant of Rs. 94,371 in 1959-60, 
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There were in 1960, 654 village libraries in the district with 
1,09,683 books and journals. In 1960, 19,563 persons took advantage 
of these libraries. In all Rs. 14,340 were spent during 1960 on the 
purchase of books and Rs. 10,909 ■ 39 were received by' way of grant 
from Government, 


LiTEttARY AND culturul uiid literary periodicals, the Navabharat, a cultural 

Cultural News monthly' periodical conducted by the Pmdnya Path Shala, Wai; the 
Papers, Museums Sajjangad (Satara) ; the Aikya (Satara) ; the Gramoddhara (Satara) ; 

AND Lhihaiues. Janoseva (Phaltan) are worth mentioning. The Aundh 

Museum and the Rao Bahadur Parasnis Museum have a very good 
collection viz., jraintings, statues, books, etc. The Nagar Wachau 
Mandir, Satara and the Sarvajanik Nagar Wachanalaya, Karad are 
libraries with a good collection. Besides, there are a number of 
libraries in the district which provide reading facilities for the public. 


Voluntary In educational field the Rayat Shikshan Sanstha of Karmaveer 
Institutions. Bhaurao Patil founded in the year 1919 aims at educating the 
downcast people of rural areas so as to liberate them from the 
bonds of caste and creed and inculcate in them the spirit of self-help 
and industriousness. The Sanstha has a number of schools, training 
colleges for men and women and hostels. There are also a number 
of other voluntary institutions doing good work in the educational 
field among which the Satara Education Society deserves a mention. 

The Directorate of Publicity. 

DniECTORATE OP of tlic four Regional Publicity Officers of the Directorate of 

Publicity. Publicity, Maharashtra, is stationeil at P'oona. Tlie Jurisdiction of 
Regional rublicity Regibnal Publicity Officer,; Poona, comprises the districts of 
Officer. Ahmadnagar, Sholapur, Poona, Satara, Sangli and Kolhapur. 


The Regional Publicity Officer acts as a link between the Govern¬ 
ment Officers and the Press in the districts. He keeps himself in 
touch with the Officers of various departments in the districts and 
issues to the Press news items, write-ups, etc., disseminating factual 
information on schemes and activities of the Government in the region. 
He also arranges Press visits and Press conferences to provide an 
opportunity to the Press to get first-hand knowledge of the subjects to 
be covered- Tlie reports and comments in the Press are carefully 
examined by him and misrepresentation against the Government is 
counteracted with the minimum delay. He also replies to the queries 
in the Press which seek information on subjects of general or public 
interest. He arranges to get talks on various nation-building subjects 
by Government Officers and others broadcast from All-India Radio, 
Bombay and Poona. In .short, he attends to the publicity needs of 
all Government dcpartrmmts in his region. 


The Regional Publicity officer acts as a correspondent of tin? 
Directorate of Publicity, Maharashtra, , and covers Government 
schemes and activities, ministerial tours. Press conferences, etc. Pie 
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kee^js the Director Of Publicity, Maharashtra State, Bombay, 
ac(|uaiiitcd with trends in the local Press and public opinion. He 
helps the Filin Section of the Directorate of Publicity in producing 
documentaries, news-reels, etc., on subjects pertaining to the region. 

As in every district of the State, a mobile publicity van is stationed 
at Satara in charge of District Publicity Officer. The van is equipped 
with a 16 mm. projector and it moves throughout the district. Free 
film shows and talks are arranged on various nation-building subjects, 
including agriculture, cattle improvement, village industries, educa¬ 
tion, prohibition, untouchability, small savings, Five-Year Plan, etc. 
The films for exhibition are mostly produced by the Directorate of 
Publicity, while some of them are borrowed from the Films Division 
of the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Government of 
India or other film producing agencies. The films are both instruc¬ 
tive and entertaining. The District Fbblicity Officer also delivers talks 
explaining Government policies and programmes and keeps the rural 
folk informed of the concessions and facilities offered to them through 
the various national development schetncis. 

Exhibitions of the visual aid publicity material such as posters, 
pamphlets, leaflets, photographs, etc., which is produced by the 
Directorate of Publicity and Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 
casting, are also organised by the District Publicity Officer on the 
occasions of agricultural shows, religious fairs and cattle exhibitions 
in rural areas. Recreational programmes such us potvmlas, bhajans, 
etc., based on the nation-building subjects are also arranged in the 
rural areas. 

The All-India Radio stations of Poona, Nagpur and Bombay broad¬ 
cast special programmes daily in Marathi for the rural listeners. To 
enable rural folk to listen to these programmes, the Government of 
Maharashtia has installed community receiving sets in the villages 
of the district. 

A District Information Centre under this office has been started at 
Satara and is equipped with all visual aid publicity material, periodi¬ 
cals and photographs. It acquaints the general public with the 
various schemes sponsored by the Government. 

The Regional Publicity Officer, Poona, supervistis the work of the 
District Publicity Office and the working of rural radio sets. 

The District Publicity Officer is under the administrative control of 
the Director of Publicity. The Collector of the district and the 
Publicity Stdi-Committei' of District Development Board also assist 
and advise him in his work. Some of the members of the Publicity 
Sub-Committee including its chainnan, who is the Vice-chairman 
of the District Development Board, accompany the van and deliver 
talks in the villages on nation-building subjects. 
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The District Publicity Officer also organises the district journalists’ 
tours in and outside the district to enable them to see the progress 
of the various development activities in rural areas and the jtroject 
develoiiments in the Community Rlocks. 

In 1960, 115 villages in the district were provided with radio 
receiving sets, under the Contributory Scheme of Community 
Listening. Under this Scheme, villages desirous of having radio sets 
are required to' pay Rs. 175-00 as installation contribution and 
Rs. 60-00 per year as maintenance contribution. The response to 
the scheme has been very encouraging and an increasing number 
of villages are coming forward with contributions for installation of 
radio sets. 

The installation and maintenance of radio sets is carried out from 
the rural broadcasting district headquarters at Satara. A Supervisor, 
in-charge of the head quarters, is fully equipped with radio servicing 
and testing cquijnnent necessary for carrying out repairs to radio sets 
and for charging the batteries. A motor van is also provided for the 
transport of radio sets, allied accessories and staff to and from the 
villages in connection with the installation and the maintenance of the 
sets. 

The community receivers installed in the villages are specially 
designed and the majority of these receivers arc battery operated. 
The receivers arc regularly maintained and the used batteries are 
replaced by new ones. Servicing of sets is done at the Headquarters 
at Satara. However, to avoid interruption in service, replacement 
sets are given whenever defective sets are removed to Satara for 
repairs. The radio .sc;ts are installed in public places such as the 
village panchayat office, the village cliawdi, the village library etc. 
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CHAPTER 16—MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICES. 

The Public Heai,th of Sataha Disthici is looked after by three 
agencies, viz. the Public Health Department of the State, local bodies 
and village panehayats. 


Medical and 
Public Health 
Services. 

Public Health. 
Organisation. 


At the Head of the Public Health Department is the Director of 
PYiblic Health, who ha.s his headquarters at Poona. Satara district 
comes under the Poona Division and the District Health Officer i.> 
directly under the control of the Deputy Director of Public Health 
Services, Poona Division, Poona. The Poona Division comprises six- 
districts viz., Kolhapur, Sangli, Satara, Sholapur, Poona and Ahmad- 
nagar. The District Health Officers in all the districts organise 
measures of public health, sanitation and hygiene in fairs, investigate 
the causes, origin and spread of both frpidemics and endemics, and 
adopt preventive measures to control diseases such as cholera, small¬ 
pox, plague, guinea-worm, malaria, poliomyelitis etc.; inspect and 
advise municijralities, village panehayats and village authorities about 
health, sanitation, drainage and water-supply; inspect child welfare 
and maternity work done by primary health centres and subsidised 
medical practitioners; look to industrial and school hygiene; 
recommend to the licensing authority the issue of licences for cinema, 
tlieatres and other places of public amusements ; inspect sites of school 
Iruildings, burial grounds, village extensions etc. and give opinion 
I'egarding their suitability from the public health point of view ; and 
inspect factories in the capacity of ex-officio factory inspectors. They 
also carry out public health propaganda with the help of subordinate 
staff. The Satara District Health Officer also does all these things 
according to requirements, 

Satara district coniprises nine talukas and two petas, having 
a population of l,175,-3()9 arid an area of 4,03-1 sq. miles. 


The following health staff worked in Satara district in the year 
1959 

Health Officer 1, Epidemic Medical Officers 2, Medical Officers 
in-charge, primary health centi-es 3, Sanitary Inspectors 8, Sanitary 
Sub-Inspectors 6, Compounders 3, Vaccinators 20, Health Visi¬ 
tors 5, Mid-wives 14, Social Worker (Family Planning Centre) 1, 
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Field Worker (Family Planning Centre) 1, Subsidised Medical 
Practitioner (Fliblic llealth Unit) 1, and other subordinate stall 
of 75 persons. 

The following staff of primary liealth centres in Community DevC' 
lopment Blocks, Patan and Wai is working under the administrative 
control of Block Authorities and will be taken over by this depart¬ 
ment, as soon as the Block period is over : — 

Medical Officers in-charge. Public Health Centres 3, Health 
Visitors 2, Mid-wives 11 and other subordinate staff of 19 
persons. 

Satara district is an hypo-endemic for malaria i.c. it is non- 
lualarious and hence D.D.T. spraying work was not undertaken so 
far. But now under National Malaria Eradication Programme, the 
following staff has been sanctioned for Satara district ; — 

Malaria Medical Officer 1, Assistant Unit Officer 1, Malaria Super¬ 
visors 4, Malaria Inspectors 4, other subordinate staff of 35 and 
temporary staff engaged during some months of the year. 

The main duty of the Epidemic Medical Officers is to control 
epidemics and in non-epidemic period to adopt measures for preven¬ 
tion of epidemics and also to render medical relief in niral areas. 
A Mobile Hygiene Unit in charge of a Sanitary Inspector is provided 
with a truck (Mobile Van) and necessary materials for the purpose. 
On the first rcixirt of an out-break of an epidemic, they rush to the 
place to carry out mass inoculation or vaccination and disinfection 
and irrotection of water supply ami domiciliary treatment. 

The district is divided into five divisions and five Divisional Sanitary 
Inspectors are in charge of them. One Sanitary Inspector is in charge 
of the Mobile Hygiene Unit and two Sanitary Inspectors are work¬ 
ing under the Medical Officers in charge of Public Health Centres. 
The Sanitary Inspector is responsible for all public health matters 
in his charge including control of epidemics, public health propa¬ 
ganda, sanitation etc. He conducts regular inspection with the 
intention of improving this standard of vaccination and sanitation 
in rural areas. Government have appointed persons with suitable 
qualifications as Sanitary Sub-Inspectors. There are six such Sanitary 
Sub-Inspectors; one of them is under Primary Health Unit, Wathar- 
Kiroli and one under Primary Health Centre, Nagthane. 

The main duty of Vaccinators is to carry on vaccinations in the 
area under tlreir respective charges. Some of these Vaccinators and 
the Sanitary Sub-Inspectors under whom the Sanitary Squads are 
working, assist in carrying out anti-i^pirlemic measures and sanitary 
works in the villages. The main duty of these Sanitary Squads is to 
improve sanitation in villages which have no Panchayats. They 
construct soakage jn’ts, manure pits, trench latrines and drains and 
fill pits and also clean the surroundings of schools, wells etc. 
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Six Primary Health Centres, have been established in the district 
at Vadgaon and Indoli in Karad, Nagthane in Satara, Patan and 
Dhebewadi in Patan and Kavathe in Wai. First three of these centres, 
are under Public Health Department and the remaining three will be 
taken over as soon as the block iieriods are over. Every Primary 
Health Centre is a unit providing medical care both curative and 
preventive to the areas covering a population of about 66,000. 

Each Primary Health Centre has been staffed with a Medical 
Officer, a Health Visitor, four Mid-wives and other subordinate staff. 

A Health Visitor and a mid-wife are attached to the Headquarter 
place of the Centre while the three mid-wives are attached to three 
sub-centres working under the administrative control of the Medical 
Officer. 

The Medical Officer is responsible for both curative and preven¬ 
tive work in his centre’s area. He attends dispensary in the morning 
and visits centres and a number of villages in the afternoon for render¬ 
ing medical aid. He carries out health survey of the village and 
arranges for collection and maintenance of vital statistics and other 
record for his jurisdiction. He supervises and guides the Plealth 
Visitors and Mid-wives under him. He is also responsible for sub¬ 
mitting all returns and information to the Health Officer. In times 
of epidemics, he has to adopt preventive measures and help the Public 
Health staff to control the epidemics. The Medical Officer is also 
responsible for development of school health programme and medical 
examination of school children. 

The Health Visitor is resixinsible for the development of 
maternal and child health services in the area. She conducts 
ante-natal clinics at the main centre and at sub-centres of the 
Primary Plealth Service and arranges to give health talks to expectant 
mothers. She has also to carry out home visits. She visits once 
a week on fixed day each of the Sub-Centres and advises people on 
family planning. She supervises the work of mid-wives and dais. 
She maintains necessary records, helps in training of indigenous dais; 
assists the Medical Officer in development of school health programme 
and medical examination of school children. She is responsible for 
giving report of the work done in the field of maternal and child 
health in the area. 

The mid-wife works under the supervision of the Health Visitor. 
She takes particidar care in the training of indigenous dais and attends 
labour cases in houses. During home visits she contacts the 
expectant mothers and encourages them to come to the Centre. She 
helps the Health Visitor in conducting the clinics and keeps the 
necessary record. 

The Sanitary Inspector works under the general supervision of 
the Medical Officer. He assists the Medical Officer in carrying out 
the health survey of the villages and is responsible for execution of 
the plan chalked out by the Medical Officer on the basis of the 
survey. He collects and consolidates vital statistics. He is in charge 
of environmental sanitation programme. He helps in the supervision 
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and con.struction of wells, rural latrines, urinals, magan chttllas, 
soakage pits etc. and visits schools for environmental sanitiition. He 
carries out public healtli propaganda in the area of Primary Health 
Centre, in schools etc. and takes preventive measures to control 
epidemics eix. control measures against fly and mosquito nuisance, 
health education, formation of village committees etc. He is also 
j'esponsible for maintenance of stock registers concerning his section. 

The Primary Health Unit, Wathar-Kiroli in Koregaon taluka under 
Subsidised Medical Practitioner, and having staff of one Health 
Visitor, one mid-wife, one Sanitarian and one Sanitary squad, sc}ves 
a population of 20,000. Their duties are same as tliose undertaken 
by the Primary Health Ccuitre. 

In 1959, there were two Maternity and Child Health Centres, one 
at Aundh and the other at Patan. The staff of the Maternity and 
Child Health Centre, Patan, is attached to the Public Health Centre, 
Patan, The staff of Matmnity and Child Health Centre, Aimdli, viz. 
two Nurses-cum-Mid-wives do maternity and child health work, 
Tire Nurse-Mid-wives are allotted a population of 5,000 for 
maternity and child health work, wherein they visit villages on 
specific clays and give advice to expectant mothers and carry on 
maternity and child health work. 

Two Family Planning Centre.s, one at Public Health Centre, 
Nagthana anci the other at Public Health Centre, Indoli have been 
started. One Field Workei- and one Social Worker have been 
appointed at each of the Centres, who work under the Medical 
Officer, in charge of the Public Health Centres, popularise the modern 
methods of family planning, emphasize the importance and need of 
family planning and organise vasectomy camps. 

Public vaccination and execution of measures necessary for the 
public health are the obligatory duties of the municipalities in urban 
area and the District Local Board in rural areas. The District Health 
Officer advises them in respect of public health and sanitary 
problems. 

There are in all nine municipalities in Satara district of which 
two are borough municipalities and the rest are district munici¬ 
palities. Tlie borougli municipalities of Satara and Karad have not 
yet appointed Medical Olficeis of Health (July 1959). There are 
two Sanitary Inspectors with each of these municipalities. The other 
municipalities have one Sanitary Inspector each. The municipalities 
receive grant-in-aid towards payment of the Sanitary Inspectors. The 
Sanitary Inspectors bring to the notice of the Chief Officer defects 
noticed by them during the rounds and the Chief Officer takes action 
according to the powers vested in him under the by laws. There is 
one Government Vaccinator for Satara. Government recovers fixed 
contribution and the cost of pay and allowances of peon to the 
vaccinator from the municipality. The municipalities wliere Govern¬ 
ment Vaccinators perform vaccination pay contribution annually to 
Government, The municipalities in whose areas District Local 
Board Vaccinators perform vaccination pay fixed contribution to the 
District Local Board, Satara, 
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There is no Health Officer or Sanitary Inspector in the employ of 
District Local Board, Satara but there are 17 Vaccinators. The 
District Local Board receives fixed grant-in-aid from Government. 
Besides these there arc two more vaccinators for Phaltan Taluka 
(formerly a State) absorbed in Government Service. The District 
Local Board pays fixed contribution of Rs. 1,770 and salaries 
of peons to the vaccinators. In villages having Panchayats, 
sanitation is looked after by them and they appoint conser¬ 
vancy staff under the supervi.sron of the District I^ocal Board. The 
Sanitary arrangements made by village panchayats are inspected by 
the officers of the Public Healtli Department and defects are brought 
to the notice of the President, District Local Board, Satara. The 
village panchayats are empowered to levy taxes to enable them to 
meet the expenses towards sanitation, improvement of the villages, 
purchase of medicines, disinfectants, lighting, water supply etc. In 
the area where there are no village panchayats, the District Local 
Board deals with the complaints directly. 

The District Local Board has to meet all expenses regarding 
appointment of extra staff and purchase of medicines during 
epidemics. 

The following table gives the number of deaths due to chief diseases 
in Satara district from 19,54 to 1958 

The chief diseases in the district are leprosy, malaria, tuberculosis 
and epidemic diseases like cholera and small-pox. 

From enquiries made through the Sanitary Inspectors and other 
agencies, it is seen that more than .^,000 persons suffer from tliis 
disease. Recently a Leprosy Subsidiary Centre has been established 
at Karad. 

The Non-Medical Assistants at the Centi-e are doing survey work 
and treatment of patients in selected areas in Karad taluka covering 
a population of 60,000. Leprosy Subsidiary Centre is provided with 
a jeep. 

One Leprosy Clinic is also conducted at Satara, A Medical Officer 
and a dresser from Medical Department and Non-Medical Assistant 
conduct the clinic on fixed days every week. The Non-Medical 
Assistant, Satara has also to do survey work for detection of leprosy 
cases and direct them to the Clinic at Satara. The American Maratha 
Mission is also working in the district in this connection and receives 
grant-in-aid from Goveinment. 

In the year 1959, a new Malaria unit with its Head-quarters at 
Satara, was started for Satara distriiA under the National Malaria 
Eradication Programme. The district has been divided into four 
sub-units and for each sub-unit one Malaria Supeiwisor and one 
Malaria Inspector is appointed to conduct day-to-day sjiraying opera¬ 
tions. The district consists of 11 talukas out of which four talukas 
viz. Javli, Phaltan, Khandala and Man will get two rounds of D.D.T. 
spray in a year. The remaining seven talukas being hypoendemic will 
get only one round of spray every year. 
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During 1958, in all 1,015 cases were treated in the dispensaries in 
this district. Few talukas in the district are taken for B.C.G. 
Vaccination every year. 

The disease is prevalent in .some talukas as the water supply is 
from step wells and tanks and infected persons due to ignorance 
freely contaminate the water. Steps are being taken to convert the 
step wells into draw wells. .Arrangements to disinfect the water 
supply through the sanitary .scpiads are made every year. 

In urban areas it is the statutory duty of the municipalities to 
provide special medical aid, accommodation for sick and to' meet all 
e.xpenses during epidemic time and take such measures as may be 
necessary to prevent out-break or to supress and prevent the recur¬ 
rence of an epidemic. In rural areas tlie primary responsibility of 
fighting epidemics rests with the District Local Board, Satara. As 
per Government orders the District Local Board, has to set apart 
annually a lump sum ecjual to average of amounts spent during the 
preceding three years. During epidemics this grant is placed at the 
disposal of the Health Authorities for emergency measures. The 
Collector of the District is empowered to take action in consultation 
with the District Health Officer, the Deputy Director of Public 
Health Services, and the Director of Public Health, Poona, if he 
finds that the measures taken by the Board are inadequate, Similarly 
powers have also been conferred on the Collector in respect of the 
urban areas. Tlie control measures in times of epidemics are orga¬ 
nised by health department and the services of all the Medical 
Officers, and Subsidised Medical Practitioners are also utilised. 

The main season for the out-break of cholera is rainy season, but 
occasionally it crops up in summer also, when there is scarcity of 
water. The spread of infection takes place through rivers, and water 
sources. As a routine, the Health Department staff is directed to take 
up disinfection of water supplies and anti-cholera inoculations in their 
respective areas. The Epidemic Medical Officers and the Mobile 
Hygiene Unit Staff arc directed to take preventive measures. Segre¬ 
gation and treatment of cases is also undertaken by the Epidemic 
Medical Officers with the help of dispensary Medical Officers. 
Temporary Hospitals for cholera patients are also opened u'herever 
the epidemic is prevalent. 

Small-pox prevails sometimes in mild form and the disease is 
fought mainly by means of vaccination. 

The disease has been completely absent in this district since 1950. 
As Satara district was endemic for plague in the past and also as 
plague infection has a tendency to remain dormant for a number of 
years in an area rather than disajipoar from that area, the plague 
organisation of Maharashtra State has been temporarily stationed at 
Satara and it is carrying out systematic investigation to locate the 
possible focus of lingering plague infection in this area. 
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In respect of the fairs managed by Government, the District 
Health Officer, Satara undertakes to organise (with the help of 
Revenue Authorities and District Local Board) the sanitary arrange¬ 
ments in the fairs. Pilgrim tax is collected by the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment and the amount collected is credited to Public Health Depart¬ 
ment. With regard to the fairs managed by the local bodies, the 
sanitary arrangements are organised by the respective village pancha- 
yats or the municipalities under the supervision of the Public Health 
Department. Pilgrim tax is levied to meet the expenses in connection 
with sanitary arrangements. In all fairs, anti-cholera inoculations are 
made compulsory. If there is small-pox epidemic, mass vaccination 
is also made compulsory. 

Public health propaganda is done by the Sanitary Inspectors, Staff 
of the Primary Health Centres and Sanitary Sub-Inspectors through 
magic lanterns, lectures, health talks on all subjects of public health 
importance such as cholera, small-pox, nutritious food, prevention of 
blindness, school and personal hygiene, antenatal and postnatal care, 
smokeless chtillas, latrines, hirakhat urinals, family planning etc. At 
fairs, exhibitions are arranged where posters and models on public 
health subjects are exhibited. 

The Epidemic Medical Officers and the Medical Officers in charge, 
Primary Health Centres carry on medical examination of school 
children during course of their tour and distribute drugs for minor 
ailments and vitamin tablets to children suffering from deficiency 
diseases. 

The compilation of statistics of births and deaths for Satara district, 
is done in the office of the Assistant Director of Public Health, Vital 
Statistics and Epidemiology, Poona. In the municipal areas, the 
municipalities concerned maintain registers of births and deaths and 
forward monthly extracts to the Assistant Dhector of Public Health, 
Vital Statistics and Epidemiology, Poona. In rural areas the register 
is maintained by the village officer, and monthly extracts are sent 
by the village officers to the Taluka Officers for onward transmission 
to the Assistant Director of Public Health, Vital Statistics and Epi¬ 
demiology, Poona. The Public Health Staff during course of their 
tour inspect the birth and death registers and omissions noted are 
brought to the notice of the mamlatdars of the talukas concerned. 

There are only four towns in Satara district which have piped 
water supply viz., Satara, Karad, Phaltan and Satara Suburban. 
Piped water supply scheme for Nagathana village has been undertaken 
from Block funds. In other areas the main source of drinking water 
is wells, rivers and nallas. Schemes for sinking new wells are in 
progress. 


The Medical Department. 

The medical organisation of the State, as distinct from its public 
health organisation, is essentially a hospital organisation designed to 
render curative medical relief to the general population with ancillary 
specialist sections providing medical relief, medical teaching, training 
Vf 5730-47 
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of nurses and mid-wives, X-ray and laboratory technicians anc 
research etc. 

In Satara district, the Civil Hospital, Satara is the main Govern 
ment Hospital at the headquarters. It is owned, staffed, financed anc 
controlled by Government. There are also three other Governmeni 
medical institutions in this district each at Mahabaleshwar, Phaltar 
and Aundh. Besides, there are also a number of Government-aidec 
dispensaries which are scattered throughout the district. The aided 
dispensaries are mostly owned and managed by municipalities and 
the District Ijocal Board, Satara. Government have jvrescribed thal 
the municijialities and the District Local Board must devote at least 
4 per cent, and 10 per cent, resjrcctively of their annual income tc 
medical activities to entitle them to receive grant-in-aid from Govera- 
ment. 


Medical The medical officers in charge of the municipal and the Districl 

Officers. Local Board dispensaries are for the most part, Government servants, 
who' draw their salaries direct from Government. The local bodie.s 
pay contribution to Government at the rate of Rs. 2,355 per year 
for Allopathic doctors and Rs. 1,827-75 for Ayurvedic doctors, on 
account of pay of the medical officers lent to them and the Govenr- 
ment pays equal amount as grant-in-aid to the municipalities and 
the District Local Board for maintenance of their dispensaries. Tire 
municipal and District Local Board dispensaries are governed by 
the Rules for the Regulation of Government-aided Charitable 
Dispensaries 1928, whereby among other things, the medical officers 
are required to' perform the medico-legal and irost-mortem work. 
The institutions are under the management of respective local bodies 
and the affairs of the institutions are supervised by a Dispensary 
Committee airpointed by the respective local body. Grant-in-aid 
is also given to private charitable hospitals and dispensaries equal 
to the M of their- approved expenditure or the amount equal to their 
deficit whichever is less in case of deserving cases. 


Aclministrafioa. Civil Surgeon, Satara, is the administrative head of the medical 

organisation in the district and is directly sub-ordinate to the Deputy 
Duector of Medical Services, Poona Division, Poona. He is in charge 
of the medical arrangements of Civil Hospital, Satara, and exercises 
complete control over the medical officers in the district. He is also 
the head of Government medical officers in the district, and is respon¬ 
sible for the proper performance of duties on their part. Pie is in 
addition the inspecting officer of all Government and Grant-in-aid 
Hospitals and Dispensaries and that of Subsidised Medical Practi¬ 
tioner Centres in the district. As regards sanitary administration and 
public health matters the Civil Surgeon also takes active part in 
them in collaboration with the District Health Officer. He has under 
him inclusive of the institutions in the District, a medical staff of 
five salaried graduates, nine salaried licentiates, two honorary 
graduates and two honorary licentiates. 
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The Civil Hospital, Satara, is situated on the main road on the 
eastern side of the town. It is an old type structure with an accom¬ 
modation for 75 beds. It is well-equipped. There i.s an X-ray plant 
with screening arrangement of 100 milli ampere. There is a fairly 
well-equipped Laboratory conducted by a qualified and trained 
laboratory technician. There is an Out Patient Department with 
separate blocks for male and female patients, and a dispensary. There 
is also a maternity ward with eight beds and separate wards for 
lunatics and tetanus patients. The patients with the infectious 
diseases are kept separately in the segregation ward outside the 
hospital compound at a distance of about 100 yards. There is also 
a T.B. Ward for accommodating 10 patients. T.B. clinic is held 
twice a week for pneumetherapy to out-door patients. The total 
number of indoor patients treated in 1058 was 3,417 and out-door 
patients 16,156 and daily average was O-O and 44-2 respectively. The 
expenditure in 1957-58 was Rs. 1,16,225. 
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There is an advisory committee attached to the Civil Hospital 
consisting of the Civil Surgeon as Chairman and six other members. 
The functions of this committee are to help the management of the 
hospital by keeping the authorities informed as to the needs of the 
hospital as viewed by the public for the welfare of the patients. The 
departmental rules provide for the election of members of the com¬ 
mittee, of representatives from the District Local Board, municipa¬ 
lities and from prominent citizens and two ladies. 

Tlie present staff (1960) of the hospital consists of the Civil 
Surgeon (M. M. S., Class-I), the Sub-Charge {M. M. S., Class-II) 
and three M. M. S., Class-Ill Officers including one lady doctor. 
Tlie Honorary staff consists of four medical officers. There are 
14 staff nurses and one mid-wife. 


In addition to the Civil Hospital there are three Government 
hospitals and dispensaries in this district, viz., (1) Morarji Gokuldas 
General Hospital, Mahabaleshwar, (2) State Dispensary, Phaltan 
and (3) State Dispensary, Aundh. The latter two' institutions were 
taken over from the former princely States. There is one private 
Government aided ayurvedic hospital in Satara open to the public. 
The Satara Borough Municipality also runs a maternity homo in the 
town for the public. 

Besides the above, there are eight dispensaries either maintained 
by the District Local Board or by resjiectivc Municipalities and the 
services of medical officers are lent to them by Government. The 
dispensaries are at Panchgani, Wai, Rahimatpur, Mhaswad, Puse- 
savali, Dahiwadi, Patan and Medha. Of these the dispensary at 
Medha is ayurvedic. The Karad municipality maintains its own 
dispensary. The Civil Surgeon is the inspecting authority of the 
dispensary and as the medical officer in charge of the dispensary 
he is allowed to do post-mortem and medico-legal work for which 
he is paid Rs. 4 per case. 

Vf 5730-47(1 
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There are 22 Subsidised medical practitioner centres in the distric 
located at 21 places iHz., Kudal, Helwak, Parli, Kaledhon, Kiwal 
Bahule, Pusegaon, Pimpode Bk., Kukudwad, Dhom, Undale, Limb 
Chinchner-Vandan, Vaduj, Mhoprc, Chaphal, Uchat, Rethare Bk. 
Girvi, Jawle and Kinhai. 

This scheme was introduced in 1936 with an intention to encouragt 
qualified medical practitioners to settle in rural areas and to provide 
medical aid to the public in remote areas. Under this scheme, tin 
jiractitioner gets a monthly subsidy of Rs. 150 if he is an allopathic 
practitioner, Rs. 120 if be is an ayurvedic practitioner and Rs. 80 ir 
case of an unqualified registered medical practitioner — plus fixer 
travelling allowance of Rs. 37-50 and petty contingencies of Rs. 7 po 
month. Grants of Rs. 500 and Rs. 300 per annum are sanctioned t( 
the allopathic and the ayurvedic centre, respectively. The expendi 
ture of the above Subsidised medical practitioner centres exceptiiif 
one at Kinhai is borne by Government and District Local Board ii 
the proportion of 4:1 respectively. The expenditure of subsidiser 
medical practitioner centre at Kinhai is borne by Government alone 
During the year 1957-58 the expenditure incurred by Government or 
the subsidised medical practitionc.r centres was Rs. 47,005 -18. 
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Labour Department. 

All the offices dealing with labour matters fall within the 
ichninistrative control of the Industries and Labour Department of 
:he Government of Maharashtra. The Commissioner of Labour is the 
lead of alt such offices. He has now under him three Deputy Com¬ 
missioners of Labour (two at Bombay and one at Nagpur), 
16 Assistant Commissioners of Labour (12 at Bombay, 2 at Nagpur, 
I at Poona and 1 at Aurangabad), Chief Inspector of Factories, Chief 
Inspector of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances and Government 
Labour Officer, Bombay. He supervises and co-ordinates the working 
of the above mentioned offices under his control. 

Office of the Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Administration) 
which was hitherto a separate office was amalgamated with the office 
of the Commissioner of Labour with effect from 16th August, 1958. 
The Commissioner of Labour, Bombay, administers the statutory 
functions entrusted to him under the Industrial Employment (Stand¬ 
ing Orders) Act, the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, the Industrial 
Disputes Act, the Minimum Whiges Act and the Central Provinces and 
Berar Industrial Disputes Settlement Act. In addition, the office 
performs the following functions : — 

(1) Compilation and publication of the Consumer' Price Index 
Numbers for working class for Bombay, Sholapur, Jalgaon, Nagpur, 
Aurangabad and Nanded. 

(2) Conducting of Socio-economic enquiries into the conditions 
of labour. 

(3) Compiling and disseminating information on labour matters 
generally and statistics regarding industrial disputes, agricultural 
wages, absenteeism, cotton mill production, trade unions, etc. 
particularly. 

(4) Collection of statistics under the Collection of Statistics Act, 
1953. 

(5) Publication of two monthlies vis.: 

(i) The Labour Gazette, and 

(ii) The Industrial Court Reporter. 
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Under the Indirstrial Disputes Act, 1947 the Central Government is 
tlie appropriate authority to deal with industrial disputes concerning 
any industry carried on by or under the authority of the Central 
Government or by a jailway company or concerning any such 
controlled industry as may* bt; specified in this behalf by the Central 
Government or in respect of banking companies having branches 
in more than one State including the State Bank of India and the 
Reserve Bank of India, the I.ife Insurance Corporation or insurance 
companies having branches in more than one State or a mine, an oil¬ 
field or a major imit. Conciliation work in other labour disputes 
arising in the Satara district is done by the Assistant Commissioner of 
Labour, Poona, who has been notified as Conciliator and Conciliation 
Officer under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act and the Industrial 
Disputes Act respectively. 

One of the Assistant Commissioners of Labour, Bombay, has been 
appointed as Registrar under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 
1946 and has jurisdiction over the entire State. He has one Assistant 
Registrar under him. The Registrar’s work is of a quasi-judicial 
nature and falls under the following heads, viz. (a) recognition of 
undertakings and occupations ; (b) registration of unions; (c) main¬ 
tenance of approved lists of unions; (d) registration of agreements, 
settlements, submissions and awards, and (e) maintenance of a list 
of joint committees constituted under section 48 of the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act. 

In Satara district there were two unions registered under the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946 viz, (i) Satara Reshim 
Kamgar Union, Satara City, Satara, with a membership of about 53 in 
the silk textile industry and (ii) Phaltan Taluka Sakhar Kamgar 
Union, Sakharwadi, with a membership of about 2,357 in the sugar 
industry- Botli the unions were entered in the approved list of unions. 
A joint committee constituted in the Phaltan Sugar Works Ltd., 
Sakharwadi, Satara, was registered under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, 1946. 

There were 26 undertakings in the banking industry, two in tlie 
sugar industry and one each in the cotton textile and silk textile 
industry, recognised under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 
There was no other concern recognised in any of the other industries 
covered by the Act, in the district. 

One of the Deputy Commissioners of Labour at Bombay has been 
notified as the Registrar of Trade Unions for the State of Maharashtra 
under section 3 of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 in addition to 
his duties as Deputy Commissioner of Labour. He is assisted in 
his work by the Assistant Registrar, Bombay (in addition to the duties 
of Assistant Registrar under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act). 

The work in connection with the administration of this Act includes 
the registration of trade unions under the Act, registration of amend¬ 
ments to the constitutions of the unions and preparation of the annual 
report on the working of the Act in the State based on the information 
contained in the annual returns submitted by registered trade unions 
under section 28 of the Act. 
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On 31st Dc'Ct'iiiber 1957 in Satara district there were twenty-three 
unions registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. Of these, 
eight unions were from the " Services ” group, seven from the 
“ Manufacturing ” group, three from the “ Miscellaneous ” group, t\vo 
each from the “ Agriculture and Allied Activities ” and the 
“Commerce” groups and the remaining one union was from thg 
“ Construction ” group. 

The Industrial Court has fixed the rate of minimum wage for an 
unskilled worker at Rs. 23-15 for a month of 26 working days in 
the case of the Phaltan Sugar Works Limited, Sakharwadi, while 
in the case of Shri Sitaram Silk Mills, Satara the minimum rate fixed 
is Rs. 24 for those getting wages between Rs. 15 and Rs. 20, Rs. 26 
for those getting Rs. 21 to Rs. 25 and Rs. 35 for those getting wages 
over Rs. 26. The rate of dearness allowance awarded in the former 
case is Rs. 45 per month or Rs. 1-69 per day, while in the latter case 
the rate of dearness allowance is Rs. 22 per month. 

The Government of Maharashtra has fixed the rates of minimum 
wages for different categories of workers (skilled, semi-skilled and 
unskilled) in respect of employments, in any (i) rice mill, flour mill 
or dill mill, (ii) tobacco (including Bidi making) manufactory, 
(iii) oil mill, (iv) under any local authority, (v) on the construc¬ 
tion or maintenance of roads or building operations, (vi) the stone 
breaking or stone crushing, (vii) public motor transport, (viii) tan¬ 
neries and leather manufactory, (ix) industry in which process of 
printing by letter press, lithography, photo gravure or other similar 
work or work incidental to such process or book binding is carried 
on, (x) cotton ginning and cotton pressing manufactory, specified in 
Schedule I to the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, and the rates fixed have 
been published in the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 and the Bombay 
Minimum Wages Rules, 1951, pages 44-103 of 1956 edition. 
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The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act (LXXIX of 1948) has 
been applied in the district to the municipal areas of Satara, Pat an 
and Karad. 


“The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 and the Employees Employees’ State 
Provident Funds Act, 1952 are applicable to the Satara district. The Insurance Act, 
Employees’ State Insurance Scheme under the Employees’ State 
Insurance Act, 1948 has not, however, been extended to the district. 

A Labour Officer has been posted at Kolhapur to be in-charge of Labour Officers. 
Kolhapur, Satara and Sangli districts. He is a Class II Gazetted 
Officer and belongs to the General State Service. The office of the 
Labour Officer, Kolhapur, was opened in the year 1950 consequent 
upon the merger of the former princely States of Kolhapur and others 
in Southern Maratha countries in the then Bombay State. He works 
under the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay, the Government Labour 
Officer, Bombay, and the Assistant Commissioner of Labour, Poona 
who is an officer-in-charge of the division. The Labour Officer is 
appointed primarily to implement the provisions of the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act, 1946, which is a State Act and is also notified 
as an Inspector under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 and also under 
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the Payment of Wages Act. In addition, he has been appointed as 
an Additional Inspector of Factories in respect of certain sections 
pertaining to the welfare provisions under the Factories Act. The 
powers conferred and the duties imposed on a Labour Officer under 
the Bombay Industrial Relations Act are not restricted to any parti¬ 
cular section under that Act; but are scattered throughout the whole 
Act. However, the powers and the duties of the Labour Officer are 
mainly given in Chapter VI and section 34 of the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act. For the purpose of exercising his powers and perform¬ 
ing his duties, a Labour Officer may enter any place used for any 
industry, any place used as the office of any union and any xjremises, 
provided by an employer for the residence of his employees and he 
is entitled to call for and inspect all relevant documents which he 
may deem necessary for the due discharge of his duties and powers 
under this Act. He has also the power of convening a meeting of 
employees for any of the p>urposes of the Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act, in the premises where the employees are employed and he may 
require the employer to affix a written notice of the meeting at such 
conspicuous place he may order. A Labour Officer is charged with 
duties of watching the interest of employees and promoting harmoni¬ 
ous relations between the employers and the employees, of investigat¬ 
ing the grievances of employees who are not members of the approved 
union and of members of an approved union on the request of sue!) 
a union, of representing to the employers such grievances and of 
making recommendations to them in respect of the same and of 
reporting to the State Government the existence of any industrial 
dispute of which no notice of change has been given together with 
the names of the parties thereto. A Labour Officer, in certain contin¬ 
gencies, acts as a representative of the employees if so authorised 
by them and where a representative union does not exist and he is 
not authorised also by the employees to act as their representative 
and where the employees themselves do not elect their own represen¬ 
tatives from amongst them, then he becomes their representative 
suo motu. In short, a Labour Officer has to work as a sort of residual 
representative of the employees. He has also to help a rejrresenta- 
tive and an approved union. He has always to be in touch with 
the changes in the labour situation in the undertakings in the various 
industries covered by the Bombay Industrial Relations Act and to 
report major and important incidents to his superior officers and 
Government. He intervenes whenever there is a stoppage of work 
or strike and gives correct legal guidance and advice to the employees 
involved in such incidents and he does likewise in respect of 
employers in connection with the closures and lock-outs which may 
not be legal. In short, he explains the correct position under the law 
to the parties concerned with a view to seeing that any illegal action 
on their part is rectified by them without any delay. A Labour Officer 
is probably the only executive officer envisaged under the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act by virtue of powers conferred on him under 
section 82 of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act under which 
except the persons affected by any offence under the Act, who can 
make a complaint to the Labour Gourt, the Labour Court constituted 
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iiucler tlie said Act cannot take cognisance of any offence except on 
a report in writing by the Labour Officer of facts constituting such 
offence. In addition to the above, a Labour Officer can also start 
proceedings in a Labour Court under section 79 read with section 7S 
of the saicl Act, In short, a Labour Officer has been given very heavy, 
onerous and heterogeneous duties and responsibilities. He also 
informally advises the trade unions whenever they ask his advice on 
the labour matters. For the purpose of certification of standing 
orders under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, a 
Labour Officer helps the Commissioner of Labour who is the Certify¬ 
ing Officer under that Act in holding elections of the workmen con¬ 
cerned for the purpose of getting the names of their representatives 
who are to be associated with the discussions when the draft standing 
orders are to be certified. In addition he investigates individual 
complaints in his capacity as Labour Officer. 

So far as the enforcement of the provisions of the Minimum Wages 
Act, 1948, in Satara district is concerned, the establishments in the 
scheduled employments are looked after by* the Minimum Wages 
Inspector stationed at Poona, except the work under the Act of 
District Head Quarters and Sub-Divisional Head Quarters pertain¬ 
ing to the employment under Local Authorities which is looked after 
by District Labour Officer, Kolhapur. 

The Court of Industrial Arbitration (or the Industrial Court as 
it is commonly referred to), Bombay, as constituted under section 10 
of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, has jurisdiction over the 
State except Vidarbha region where the State Industrial Court, 
Nagpur, is functirming under the Central Provinces and Berar Indus¬ 
trial Disputes Settlement Act. The duties and powers of the Indus¬ 
trial Court are detailed in Chapter XIII of the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, as a court of arbitration in Industrial disputes referred 
to it by the Government, the representative unions, and jointly by 
the parties to a dispute. In its appellate jurisdiction it decides 
appeals, preferred to it from the decisions of the Labour Courts, the 
Wage Boards, the Registrar appointed under Bombay Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Act, 1946, and the Cominissionei' of Labour. References on 
points of Laiw can be made to it by the Conciliator, Commissioner of 
Labour, Labour Courts, Wage Boards and by Government. The 
Government may also make a reference to it for a declaration whether 
a proposed strike, lock-out, closure or stoppage would be illegal. 
It also hears appeals in criminal cases, pertaining to offences under 
the Act, from the decisions of the Labour Courts. 

There are two Labour Courts in the State and both are at Bombay. 
The Labour Courts, Bombay, exercise jurisdiction over Satara 
district. Tlrese Courts are presided over by the Labour Court 
Judges. The I.abour Court decides disputes regarding orders passed 
by an employer under the standing orders governing the relations 
between employee and employer, changes made in industrial matters, 
and special disputes referred to it under the Act. It has also powers 
to decide upon the legality or otherwise of a strike, lock-out, closure, 
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stopiKtge or change. The Labour Court has also jurisdiction to try 
persons for offences punishable under the Bombay Industrial Relti- 
tions Act. 

There are three Wage Boards appointed for the whole State, one 
for cotton textile industry, second for silk textile industry and tliird 
for sugar industry. A separate Wage Board has also been constituted 
for Vidarbha region. The Wage Boards are to decide such disputes 
as are referred to tliem by the State Government under section 86-C, 
and 86-KK, of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 

The Factory Department is under the administrative control of 
the Commissioner of Labour, but the Chief Inspector of Factories has 
complete control of the technical side of the work of the department 
over the wdrole State. The department is responsible mainly for 
the administration of the Factories Act (LXIII of 1948), but the 
administration of the following Acts has also been assigned to it 

(1) The Payment of Wages Act (IV of 1936). 

(2) Tlie Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act (XII of 

1925), section 9, regarding approval of plans of new ginning 

factories. 

(3) The Employment of Children Act (XXXVI of 1938). 

(4) Tire Bombay Maternity Benefit Act (VII of 1929). 

(5) The Minimum Wages Act (XI of 1948). 

(6) The Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act (XL of 1953), 

The department has a sub-oflicc at Poona in-charge of the Deputy 
Chief Inspector of Factories, an officer belonging to the General State 
Service. The jurisdiction of this office extends over the districts of 
Poona, Ahmadnagar, Satara, Sholapur, Sangli, Kolhapur, Ratnagiri, 
Bhir, Naiided, Osmanabad, Parbhani, and Aurangabad. The main 
function of the Inspector is to ensure that provisions of the Factories 
Act are observed by the management of the factories to which the 
Act is applicable. He is also responsible foT the enforcement of the 
other enactments with the administration of which the Factories 
Department has been entrusted. His activities extend to securing 
labour welfare amenities such as education, recreation and sports, 
co-oirerative societies and housing. Under section 8 (4) of the 
Factories Act, the District Magistrate of Satara is also an Inspector 
of the district. In addition, all sub-Divisional Magistrates, Mamlat- 
dars, Mahalkaris and the officers of the Public Health Department 
have been appointed as additional Inspectors for certain provisions 
of the Act, Under rules made in accordance with section 9, the 
full-time Inspector (but not as Additional Inspector) has power to 
prosecute, conduct or defend before a court any complaint or other 
proceeding arising under the Act or in discharge of his duties as 
Inspector. 

Under the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act (VHI cf 
1923), the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, Bombay, has 
been given exclusive jurisdiction over the Greater Bombay District. 
The Commissioner has also exclusive jurisdiction to try all cases relat- 
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,iiig to the Western and Central Railway's and the hydro-clectrie 
companies under the management of Messrs, Tata Hydro-Electric 
Agencies Ltd., arising in the State irrespective of the district in which 
they occur. The Commissioner has also general jurisdiction over the 
whole State. The Civil Judge, Senior Division, Satara, is the 
ex-dfficio Commissioner for Satara district. 

The main aim in giving the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compen¬ 
sation, Bombay, jurisdiction over the whole State is to enable him 
to settle the cases with insurance companies and other firms which 
have their head offices in Bombay City. But as this arrangement 
necessarily entails a certain amount of overlapping, Government have 
issued instructions under seetion 20 (2) of the Act for distribution 
of work between the Commissioner and the ex-officio Commissioners. 
Under these instructions, the Commissioner at Bombay isauthorised 

(a) to receive deposits for distribution of compensation under 
sub-sections (1) and (2) of section 8; 

(b) to issue notices to, and to receive applications from, 
dependents in cases of deposits under these sub-sections ; and 

(c) to' receive agreements for registration under section 28, 
wherever the accident may have taken irlace. 

Where a deposit is received or an agreement is tendered for regis¬ 
tration, the Commissioner notifies the ex-officio Commissioner 
concerned. Applications for orders to deposit compensation when 
no deposit under section 8 (I) has been received, and other appli¬ 
cations provided for in section 22 of Act should be made to the 
ex-officio Commissioner within whose jurisdiction the accident occurs. 
Notices to employers under section 10-A requiring statements regard¬ 
ing fatal accidents in the districts are issued by the ex-officio Commis¬ 
sioners and reports of fatal accidents made under section 10-B are 
also received by them. After notice has been issued by the 
ex-officio Commissioner under section 10-A, the employer deposits the 
money with the Commissioner at Bombay and the latter notifies the 
receipt of the deposit to the ex-officio Commissioner concerned. 
Applications for review or commutation of half-monthly iraynients 
have to be made to the Commissioner who passed the original 
orders. 

As regards the cases arising out of accidents on the Southern Rail¬ 
way, they are dealt with by tire ex-officio Commissioners concerned. 

In the Satara district the Civil judge has been appointed authority 
for the areas within his jurisdiction. 

The Civil Judges who have been appointed authorities under the 
Payment of Wages Act, have been appointed authorities under the 
Minimum Wages Act to hear and decide claims arising out of pay¬ 
ment of less than the minimum rates of wages to employees employed 
or paid in their respective jurisdictions. 

The function of this department is to carry out yearly inspection 
of steam boilers after they' are registered in this State or after record¬ 
ing their transfer from other States and to grant worKing certificates 
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tlieieof to ensure their safe working and also to prevent emission 
of smoke from furnaces and chimneys in excess of legal limits and 
to prevent any new furnaces being erected before plans are approved 
by this department. The Bombay Smoke Nuisances Act, 1912 is 
in operation so far in the city of Sholapur in addition to the Greater 
Bombay area. The department also conducts examinations for certi¬ 
ficates of competency as boiler attendants and of proficiency as 
Engineers. 

There are about 35 working boilers located in Satara district. 
Inspection of these boilers for renewal of boiler certificates is carried 
out by an Inspector with his head-ijuarters in Bombay. For this 
purpose the Inspector visits Satara district thrice a year. This 
Inspector also inspects boilers in other districts comprised in the 
Southern Division, viz. Poona, Sangli and Kolhapur. The office of 
the Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances, Maha¬ 
rashtra State, who is the head of the office is also situated at 
Bombay. 

Persons desirous of qualifying themselves as boiler attendants 
and as proficiency engineers (Mechanical) from this district are 
required to go to Bombay where these examinations are held under 
the auspices of the Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers and Sinoki; 
Nuisances, Bombay. 

The Def.vrtment of Prohibition and Excise. 

Since the introduction of complete prohibition in the former 
areas of the State of Bombay from 1st April 1950, the former Depart¬ 
ment of Excise has come to be designated as the Department cf 
Prohibition and Excise. The Officer-in-charge of the administration 
of this department in Satara district is the Collector of the district. 
In relatioii to this department, he is rcsironsible to the Director of 
Prohibition and Excise, Maharashtra State. He is invested with 
various powers under the Bombay Prohibition Act {XXV of 1949) 
and also exercises powers under the Dangerous Drugs Act (II of 
1930), the Bombay Opium Smoking Act (XX of 1936) and the 
Bombay Dnigs (Control) Act, 1952, the Spirituous Preparations 
(Inter-State Trade and Commerce) Control Act, 1955, Medicinal and 
Toilet Preparations (Excise Duties) Act, 1955. Under the Bombay 
Prohibition Act, prohibition and restrictions have been placed on 
the manufacture, import, export, transport, sale, possession, use and 
consumption of liquor, intoxicating drugs or hemp. The Collector 
has powers to grant, cancel or suspend licences, permits and passes 
under the Act. 

The District Inspector of lAohibition and Excise, Satara, assists the 
Collector and is in actual charge of the work of the department in 
the district. He has under him one sub-inspector stationed at Karad, 
who is in-charge of Karad, Patan, Man, Koregaon, Khatav and 
Phaltan talukas. The District Inspector of Prohibition and Excise 
and sub-inspectors have also been invested with certain powers under 
the Bombay Prohibition Act and the Bombay Opium Smoking Act 
and the Bombay Drugs (Control) Act. 
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In each taluka a medical board has been constituted consisting of the 
medical officer in-charge of the Goveniment dispensary, Local Board 
or municipal dispensary and one private independent medical practi¬ 
tioner nominated by Government. The functions of the board are 
to examine medically any person who applies for a permit to possess 
opium, ganja or bhang for personal consumption and who is directed 
by the Collector or an Officer authorised to grant such permit, for 
medical examination and, on examination, to issue a medical certi¬ 
ficate specifying the disease the applicant is suffering from, the drug 
recommended for personal consumption as a medical necessity and 
the quantity of the drug which may be permitted per month for 
personal consumption. Medical examination of applicants for 
permits for foreign liquor on grounds of health is done by the 
Government Medical Officers at the Government hospitals or dispen¬ 
saries in the district. So far as the town of Satara is concerned the 
certificates of such examination are issued by the Civil Surgeon him¬ 
self and at pther places they are issued by the Government Medical 
Officers and countersigned by the Civil Surgeon, Satara. 

The Police Department is entrusted with the work of prevention, 
detection, investigation and prosecution of offences under the Prohibi¬ 
tion Act and the other allied Acts. Officers of the Prohibition and 
Excise dejrartment of and above the rank of Inspector have been 
invested with powers to investigate offences. The Prohibition and 
Excise officers pass on any information received by them in connec¬ 
tion with Prohibition offences to the I'olice Department and if any 
prohibition cases are detected by them they are handed over to the 
police for investigation. The Home Guards organisation also assists 
the police in this work. 

Under section 134 of the Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949, all village 
officers or servants useful to Government and all officers of other 
departments of the State Government, and officers and servants of 
local authorities are bound not only to give information to the police 
of breaches of the provisions of the Boimbay Prohibition Act, 1949 
which may come to their knowledge, but also to prevent the commis¬ 
sion of breaches of the said Act about which they may have know¬ 
ledge, Under section 135, occupants of land or buildings, landlords 
of estates and owners of vessels or vehicles are in the absence of 
reasonable excuse, bound to give notice of any illicit tapping of trees 
or unlawful manufacture of any liquor or intoxicating drugs taking 
place on or in such land, building, estate, vessel or vehicle as the 
case may be, to a magistrate, prohibition officer or police officer as 
soon as it comes to their knowledge. 

All magistrates and all revenue offlecve of and above the rank of 
Mamlatdar or Mahalkari and all OflScei’s of the Dtpirtment of Prohi¬ 
bition and Excise of and above the rank of sub-inspector tmve been 
authorised under section 123 of the Prohibition Act, within the limiv;-, 
of their respective jurisdiction to arrest without warrant any person 
whom they have reason to believe to be guilty of an offence under 
the said Act, and to seize and detain any article which they have 
reason to believe to be liable to confiscation or forfeiture under tne 
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said Act. The officers when they so arrest any person or seize and 
detain any such article have to forward such person or article without 
unnecessary delay to the Officer in-charge pf the nearest police 
station. 

As prohibition was introduced in the district in gradual stages from 
1947-48 a comparison is given of the consumption of liquor and 
intoxicating drugs in 1945-46, 1950-51 (the year in which complete 
prohibition was in ^orce) and 1952-53 



1946-47 

1950-51 

1952-53 

Country liquor (in proof 

17,190 

Nil 

Nil 

gallons). 

Toddy (in gallons) 

27,950 

Nil 

Nil 

Beer (in Imperial gallons). 

425 

Nil 

Nil 

Wines (in Imperial gallons). 

265 

Nil 

Nfl 

Ganja (in seers) 

4,769 

42 

14 

Bhang (in seers) 

129 

2 

3 

Opium (in seers) 

13 

16 

8 

Spirits (superior, imported 

827 

Nil 

Nil 

units). 

Spirits (cheap, Indian 

1,995 

19 

20 


units). 

The total excise revenue which was Rs. 19,72,661 in 1945-46 v/as 
only Rs. 47,786 in 1950-51 and Rs. 9,190 in 1952-53. 

Permits of the following kinds are granted for the possession, use 
and consumption of foreign liquor. 

Emergency permit is granted for the use or consumption of brandy, 
rum or champagne to any person for his own use or consumption or 
to any head of a household for the use of his household for medicinal 
use on emergent occasions. The permit is granted for a period not 
beyond 31st March next following the date of the commencement of 
the permit and for a quantity not exceeding 6 2/3 fluid ounces of 
brandy or rum or 13 1/3 fluid ounces of champagne per six months. 
A permit is not granted to more than one member of a household at 
any one time, The term ‘ household ’ is defined as a groiqj of persons 
residing and messing jointly as members of one domestic unit. 

The health permit is granted for use or consumption of foreign 
liquor for a quantity up to the maximum of two units" a month to 
any person who requires .such liquor for the preservation or mainten¬ 
ance of his health. This permit may he granted for a quantity 
exceeding two units hut not more than three units a month if the 
applicant at the time of making an application is moj-e than 55 years 
of age provided— 

(a) the applff^f -has made such application within three months 
of tlm ^-vpiry of the health permit held by him authoTising him to 
consume more than two units ; and 

One unit is equal to 1 quart bottle (of 26 2/3 ozs.j of spirit or 3 quart 
bottles of wine or 9 quart bottles of fermented liquors of a strength exceeding 
2 jier cent, of alcohol by volume or 27 quart bottles of fermented liquors of 
a strength not exceeding 2 per cent, of alcohol by volume. 
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(h) the Area Medical Board or the State Medical Board, as the 

case may be, recommends to such applicant a quantity in excess 

of two units. 

This permit is usually gi'antcd for a period not exceeding that 
recommended by the Area Medical Board or the State Medical Board 
as the case may be, hut such period shall not exceed six months in 
any case, 

Provided that the peimit may be granted for a period not exceed¬ 
ing 12 months in the case of persons over 60 years of age. 

A Temporary Resident’s permit is issued to persons born and 
brought up or domiciled in any foreign country, where liquor is 
generally used or consumed. No permit is granted for a period 
beyond 31st Nfarch next following the date of its commencement. 
The permit is granted for such monthly quantity not exceeding four 
units as the Collector may fix in each case. 

Any person visiting the State of Maharashtra ^or a period of not 
more than a week and desiring to possess, use and consume foreign 
liquor has to apply to the Collector. The permit is granted for 
a period not exceeding one week. The Collector may extend the period 
of such permit but in no case shall such period be extended to 
a total period exceeding one month. No permit is gi'anted for a quan¬ 
tity exceeding one unit per week. 

Any person who is eligible for a permit under Rule 63, 64 or 6S of 
the Bombay Foreign Liquor Rules, 1953 and desires to possess, use 
or consume foreign liquor may apply to the Collector or any other 
officer authorised in this behalf for an interim permit while applying 
for a regular permit under any of the said rides. No such permit 
is granted for a period exceeding two months. The permit is granted 
for such monthly quantity of foreign liquor as the Collector may fix; 
provided that such quantity shall not in any case exceed two units 
of foreign liquor per month if the permit holder is not eligible for 
permit under rule 63 or 68 or four units of foreign liquor per month 
in other cases, except with the sanction of the Director of Prohibition 
and Excise. 

This permit is issued free to a foreign tourist holding a tourist 
introduction card or tourist visa. The quantity of foreign liquor 
granted under this permit is four units per month and the maximum 
period for which it is granted is one month. 

This pennit is granted to consular officers and the members of the 
staff appointed by or serving under them, provided that such members 
are the nationals of a foreign State. It is also granted to their 
consorts and relatives. 

Tlie permit is granted for any quantity of foreign liquor ii 
permit holder is a Siovereign or Head of Foreign State or his consort. 
If the permit-holder is any other person, the permit is granted for 
a quantity of foreign liquor not exceeding that which may be fixed 
by the State Government. 

The possession, use, etc. of toddy is totally prohibited. 
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The possession and use of denatured spirit is prohibited except 
under permit, A permit for possession and use of denatured spirit 
upto a maximum quantity of two bottles per month is granted for 
domestic purposes. The possession and use of denatured spirit lor 
medical, industrial, scientific or such similar purpose is also regulated 
by permit system. 

Authorisation for the use of country liquor and wine for sacramental 
purposes only are granted to i^ersons of certain communities viz. 
Parsees, Jews and Christians. 

A permit for personal consumption of opium, ganja or bhang is 
granted only on the production of a medical certificate from the 
medical board constituted by Government for the purpose. The 
maximum quantity which may be allowed per month under such 
permit is 15 tolas in the case of ganja and bhang and 7^ tolas in the 
case of opium. A permit can be granted for only one of these drugs. 

The possession, use, transport, sale, etc. of dangerous drugs arc 
permitted under rules made in this behalf. Similarly possession, use, 
sale, etc. of mhowra flowers, molasses, rectified spirit and absolute 
alcohol are also permitted for industrial, medical and similar 
puriroses under rules made under the Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949. 

The working of the necra and palm products scheme in the pre¬ 
reorganisation State of Bombay is entrusted to the Bombay Village 
Industries Board. The Board is doing the neera and plain gur work 
cither itself or through cio-operative societies or suitable institutions 
of constructive social workers such as (1) Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, 
(2) Sarvodaya Centi’es, and (3) Ashrams. The tapping of palm 
trees, drawing of neera and sale and supply of neera are regulated 
under licences granted by the Collector under the Bombay Neera 
Rules, 1951. 

With a view to amalgamating the activities of Government at 
district level, Government has set up a District Development Board 
in each district for advising and helping Government in respect of 
prohibition, rural development, labour-welfare, irrigation, publicity, 
etc. With the setting up of the District Development Board for the 
Satara district, the former District Prohibition Committee has been 
replaced by a Prohibition Sub-Committee of the District Develop¬ 
ment Board consisting of ten members. The Chairman of the Sub- 
Committee is non-official, and the District Inspector of Prohibition 
and Excise, Satara is its Secretary. The Sub-Committee consists of 
eight noil-officials and two officials. 

To make the enforcemt?»«' of prohibition more etfective, Taluka 
Prohibition Committees in areas other than Community Project 
and >^'‘TiTonal Extension Service Areas and Community Development 
Blocks under the auspices of the District Development Board, Satara 
have been formed. There is such a committee for each taluka/mahal 
in the district. The mamlatdar/mahalkari lof the respective taluka/ 
mahal is the Chairman of the committee. The Police Sub-Inspector 
at the taluka/mahal/headquarters is the Secretary of the committee. 
A representative of the taluka/mahal Home Guards organisation is 
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ilso a member of the committee. The main functions of the Taluka 
h'ohibition 'Drive Committees ajre; (1) to collect information 

elating to prohibition offences and to pass it on to the Police Sub- 
nspector in-charge of the Prohibition Squad; (2) to assist the 
i^olice to muster good panchas whenever necessary, (3) to organise 
he programmes for Prohibition Drive, (4) to study the social and 
iconomic conditions of persons engaged in anti-prohibition activities 
md to suggest to its Chairman ameliorative measures for their 
amilies so that they may give up their illegal activities and take to 
ilternative employment, etc. and (5) to prepare and maintain the 
ollowing lists 

(a) list of the villages involved in illicit distillation, transport, 
possession and sale of liquor; 

(b) village-wise list of persons or families involved in illicit 
distillation, transport, possession and sale of liquor; 

(c) list of persons habituated to drink; 

(d) list of persons or licensees doing tincture business or selling 
spirit, french polish, etc. in the areas for misuse as intoxicants. 

To carry ont prohibition propaganda in the Project and National 

Extension Service Areas, special committees called the sub¬ 
committees of the Block Advisory Committees have been constituted. 
The Social Education Officer of the area is the Secretary of such 
committee. These committees have also to deal with the work relat¬ 
ing to the enforcement of prohibition as is done by the Taluka 
Prohibition Drive Committees, in addition to the Prohibition propa¬ 
ganda work. 

With a view to securing assistance from the village panchayats in 
prohibition propaganda work they have been directed to form sub¬ 
committees. These committees are to be guided in this regard by 
the Social Education Officers if the villages are in Project or National 
Extension Service areas and by the District Publicity Officers and the 
Prohibition and Excise staff in other areas. Local Officers such as 
Patils and Talathis have to assist and advise these sub-committees in 
this regard. 

In Satara district, there are three subsidised sanskar kendras. 
One is run by a co-operative society and two are run by gram 
panchayats. 'The names of the co-operative society and the gram 
panchayats are Karad Co-operative Purchase and Sale Union Ltd, 
Karad; Village Panchayat, Arvi; and Gram Panchayat, Ural. 

Objectives of prohibition laws are to prohibit the production, 
manufacture, possession, export, import, transportation, purchase, 
sale, consumption and use of all intoxicants except as permitted by 
any rules, regulations or orders, with a view to' promoting, enforcing 
and canying into effect the policy of prohibition in the State of 
Maharashtra. 

Difficulties encountered in the enforcement of Prohibition,— 
With the change in the aspect of the law from the old fiscal to' the 
new social and moral, offences under the Prohibition Act came to be 
regarded as offences against society and involving moral turpitude. 
Vf CT30-48 
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Prohibition offences were, therefore, made cognizable. With th 
introduction of total prohibition all the powers in connection witi 
investigation, prevention, detection, prosecution, etc. in regard t 
prohibition offences were vested in the police. The police, howevei 
are handicapped by numerous difficulties in the enforcement of prohi 
bition and prevention and detection of prohibition offences. 

Number of piohibition offences during recent years.—The numbe 
of prohibition offences detected in Satara district during the las 
three years is as given below 

1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 

659 857 1,267 

Degree of success achieved.—The objective in implementing tli< 
prohibition policy has been achieved to a considerable extent. Prohi 
bition has helped in improving the lot of the poor who have now 
taken to more healthy habits. This coupled with the social and 
economic reforms envisaged by the Government is bound to make 
prohibition policy a remarkable success. 

Social Welfare Department 

At the ministerial level, the new Department of Sociai 
Welfare was constituted immediately on reorganisation of State; 
i.e. since 1st November 1956. It however, took shape at the Directo¬ 
rate level since 15th September 1957. ITie backward class welfare 
work done previously by the Backward Class Department is now 
done by the Backward Class Wing of the Social Welfare Department 
The other wing of the Social Welfare Department is the Correctiona] 
Wing. The designation of the Director of Backward Class Welfare 
is now changed to Director of Social Welfare who is the head of the 
Social Welfare Department of the Maharashtra State. He is assisted 
by a Joint Director of Social Welfare, an I.A.S. Officer of senior grade 
who looks after the backward class work. The post of the Chief 
Inspector of Certified Schools and Institutions is re-designated as 
Deputy Director of Social Welfare (Correctional Wing) and this 
officer assists the Director of Social Welfare in matters relating to 
the Correctional Wing. A third post of Deputy Director, has been 
created under the Social Welfare department to look after the work 
other than backward class welfare and correctional wing. These 
two posts are Class I posts. The Backward Class wing of the Social 
Welfare department aims at ameliorating the conditions of backward 
classes so' that they reach the standards of other privileged sections 
of society as quickly as possible. 

The divisional set-up of the Social Welfare Department was 
sanctioned in December 1960. There will be four divisions of the 
Social Welfare department, the divisions being same as the revenue 
divisions. The Divisional Office will be headed by a Class I Officer 
who will supervise with the help of his subordinate staff the acti¬ 
vities of both the Backward Class Wing and the Correctional adminis¬ 
tration wing of the department. The Satara district comes under 
the Poona Division. At the district level, the Department has district 
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)fficers now called Social Welfare Officers who are of the status of 
econd grade Mamlatdars. They execute the schemes implemented 
jy the Social Welfare Department and co-ordinate the work of back¬ 
yard class welfai'e in the district in respect of backward class welfare 
schemes implemented by the various departments of the State. 

The classification of Backward classes is made into three broad 
jategories, viz. (1) The Scheduled Castes or Harijans, (2) The 
scheduled Tribes or Adivasis, and (3) The other Backward Classes, 
vho, socially, economically and educationally are as backward as the 
Jther two categories. The communities coming under the first two 
categories are notified by the Government of India under the orders 
af the President, for each of the States in the Indian Union. The 
communities coming under other backward classes were recognised 
by the State Government as per Government Resolution, Labour and 
Social Welfare Department, No'. OBC. 1759-E, dated 18th May 1959. 
The class of other backward classes based previously on the basis of 
the communities has now been abolished and a new category of 
other backward classes based on income, l.e. those having an annual 
income of less than Rs. 900 has been created. 

It is the policy of Government to ameliorate the conditions of 
backward classes so as to bring them in line with other sections of 
population. A number of privileges have been granted to backward 
classes by the Constitution of India and special grants are also being 
paid every year by Government of Ind.a, under article 275 (i), for 
ameliorating the condition of backward classes. Besides normal 
concessions made available to them from time to time, special 
schemes have been framed for them by the State Government under 
the Five-Year Plans and these are being implemented vigorously. 

The disabilities of the backward classes are threefold ; educational, 
economic and social. The Government has, therefore, launched a 
three-pronged attack with the object of eliminating these disabilities 
within the shortest possible time. 

This is encouraged by instituting a large number of scholarships, 
general concession of free studentships to backward class students, 
grant of lump sum scholarships for purchase of books and stationery, 
etc. and payment of examination fees, pro'vision for hostel facilities, 
etc. for backward class students studying at all stages of education — 
primary, secondary and collegiate. Special Ashram schools for 
scheduled tribes, Sanskar Kendras and Balwadis are also opened for 
the spread of education among backward classes. 

This is mainly effected by (i) grant of cultivable waste lands and 
other facilities for rehabilitating backward classes in agriculture, 
(ii) establishing training centres for imparting traming in hereditary 
crafts and providing financial help for tlieir rehabilitation in various 
cottage industries, (iii) introducing the co-operative movement in 
their day-to-day life, providing them all facilities provided by the State 
under co-operative activity with special additional concessions and 
safeguards for backward classes, (iv) introducing special measures 

Vf 5730-480 
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for housing, (v) reserving certain percentage of vacancies for them 
in services under State Government and local bodies and under senii- 
Government organisations. 

The activity under this head is designed to remove the stigma of 
untouchability in respect of Scheduled Castes, assimilation of 
Scheduled Tribes in the general population without destroying their 
hereditary traits and rehabilitation of ex-criminal tribes and nomadic 
and semi-nomadic tribes from among the category of other backward 
classes. Legislation as well as propaganda through voluntary* agencies 
are the means used to achieve this object. 

Measures have been taken to ensure the social uplift of the back¬ 
ward classes especially Harijam. The Bombay Harijan (Removal ot 
Social Disabilities) Act (X of 1946), the Bombay Harijan Temple 
Entry Act (XXXV of 1947), as amended in 1948 and the Untouch¬ 
ability Offences Act, 1955, passed by the Central Government have 
been enacted with a view to' bringing about the complete removal 
of untouchability as far as public and civic rights are concerned. The 
Bombay Demdasis Protection Act (X of 1934) has declared unlawful 
the performances of any ceremony having the effect of dedicating 
girls as devadasis. These unfortunate girls were usually members of 
the backward classes. 

With the liberal assistance of the Central Government under 
Article 275 (i) of the Constitution of India, amounting to 50 per cent, 
of the expenditure by State Government, various measures are under¬ 
taken by the State Government, for the uplift of scheduled castes, 
scheduled tribes, vimukta jatis and other backward classes under the 
Second Five-Year Plan. These measures are framed after taking 
into consideration the needs of backward classes and with a view to 
achieving their economic uplift, settlement and removal of their 
social disabilities. The Second Five-Year Plan provided for a 
programme of backward class welfare for which a total outlay of 
Rs. 4*50 crores was made. Besides this, the Government of India has 
also sponsored on cent, per cent, basis a special programme amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 166-03 lakhs for the welfare of backward classes in 
Maharashtra State, which includes the opening of four multipurpose 
projects in scheduled areas of the State, along with other measures 
for the welfare of scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and vimukta 


jatis. 


For the implementation of these backward class welfare measures, 
advice and co-operation is also sought from eminent social workers 
and voluntary organisations through the State Board for Harijan 
Welfare, the State Tribes Advisory Council and the District Backward 
Class Sub-Committee of the District Development Board in each 
district. 


Several institutions are established in the district for the welfare 
of backward classes. 


There are hostels run by voluntary agencies (14) ; pre-plan period 
co-operative housing societies (3) ; co-operative housing societies 
under First Five-Year Plan (8) ; and co-operative housing societies 
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under the Second Five-Year Plan (6). In addition there are indus¬ 
trial co-operative societies (5) ; tanners’ co-operative societies (5) ; 
leather charmakars’ co-operative societies (3); lokar vAnkar co-opera¬ 
tive societies (9) ; machhirmri societies (4) ; fanning societies (7) ; 
labour contract societies (3) ; forest labourers’ societies (2) ; satiskar 
kendras (2) ; baltoadis (2) and a tailoring class for women of the 
nomadic tribes. The number of institutiohs is given in the bracket. 

The Charity Commissioner 

Prior to 1950, the Religious and Charitable Trusts in the State 
were governed by various enactments, Central as well as Provincial 
based on religion. In 1950, a composite legislation called the Bombay 
Public Trusts Act (XXIX of 1950), was passed, which could be made 
applicable to all public trusts without distinction of religion. This 
Act defines ‘ public trust ’ as “ an express or constructive trust for either 
a public religious or charitable purpose or both, and includes a temple, 
a 7nath, a toakf, a dharmada or any religious or charitable endowment 
and a society formed either for a religious or a charitable purpose or 
for both and registered under the Societies Registration Act (XXI of 
1869).” 

The State Government is empowered to apply this Act to any 
public trust or class of public trusts and on such application the 
provisions of previous Acts cease to apply to such trust or class of 
trusts. The Act has been made applicable to the following classes 
of public trusts with effect from 21st January 1952 

(1) temples ; 

( 2 ) maths; 

(3) ioakfs; 

(4) public trusts other than (1), (2), and (3) above, created or 
existing solely for the benefit of any community or communities or 
any section or sections thereof; 

(5) societies formed either for religious or charitable purposes 
or for both registered under the Societies Registration Act, 1^0; 

(6) dharmadas, i.e. any amounts which, according to the custom 
or usage of any business or trade or agreement between the parties 
relating to any transaction are charged to any party to the transac¬ 
tion or collected under whatever name as being intended to be 
used for a charitable or religious purpose; and 

(7) all other trusts, express or constructive, for either a public 
religious or charitable purpose or for both. 

The Act has not been made applicable to the charitable endow¬ 
ments vested in the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments under the 
provisions of the Charitable Endowments Act (VI of 1890). 

The Charity Commissioner with headquarters at Bombay has been 
appointed to administer the Act. The first Charity Commissioner was 
appointed on 14th August 1950. An Assistant Charity Commissioner 
has been appointed for the Kolhapur region which consists of the 
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districts of Kolhapur, Satara, SangU and Ratnagiri. The Assistant 
Charity Commissioner is directly responsible to the Charity Commis¬ 
sioner. 

The Act imposes a duty on the trustee of a public trust to which 
the Act has been applied to make an application for the registration 
of the trust within three months of the application of the Act or its 
creation, giving particulars specified in the Act, which include — 
(a) the approximate value of moveable and immoveable property 
owned by the trust, (b) the gross average annual income of the trust 
property, and (c) the amount of the average annual expenditure of 
the trust. No registration is, however, necessary in the case of 
dhawwdas which are governed by special provisions of the Act in 
certain respects. Trirsts registered under any of the previous Acts 
are deemed to be registered under this Act. 

The following statement furnishes statistics relating to the public 
trusts from Satara district registered at the public Trusts Registration 
Office, Kolhapur region, Kolhapur, till 30th June 1958. 


Public Trusts registered in Satara District 
Properly, Income and Expenditure 


Total 

Number 

Section. of trusts 

registered. 

Average 

Value of property Gross annual 

_ . . ^ drirtiin! PviAAtirJf- 

Moveable. 

Immoveable. 

income. 

tore. 

‘A’ (Trusts for benefit 
of Hindus). 

1,187 

1,00,41,150 

2,77,528 

1,02,115 

48,263 

‘B’ (Trusts for the bene¬ 
fit of Muslims). 

138 

57,585 

1,541 

5,267 

2,300 

‘C (Trusts for the bene¬ 
fit of Parsees). 

2 

2,04,002 

2,35,500 

7,850 

7,850 

‘D’ (Trusts for the 
benefit of other 
communities). 

2 



233 

116 

‘E’ Trusts for the bene¬ 
fit of any particu¬ 
lar community). 

66 

4,08,168 

68,188 

2,48,360 

1,41,065 

‘F’ (Trusts registered 
under the Socie¬ 
ties Registration 
Act, 1860). 

27 


1,387 

750 

360 


Total .. 1,422 1,07,10,905 5,84,144 3,64,575 1,99,954 


A registration fee ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs. 25 is levied depending 
on the value of the property of the public trust. An annual contribu¬ 
tion at the rate of 2 per cent, of the gross annual income is also 
recovered which is credited to the Public Trusts Administration Fund 
created under the Act. The contribution does not form part of the 
general revenues of the State. Public trusts exclusively for the purpose 
of advancement and propagation of secular education or medical 
relief and public trusts having a gross annual income of Rs. 300 or 
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.ess are exempted from the payment of contribution. DeductiO'ns from 
the gross annual income for computing contribution are allowed in 
respect of amounts spent on the advancement and propagation of 
secular education, medical relief, donations, grants received from 
Government or local authorities, interest on depreciation or sinking 
fund, taxes to be paid to Government or local authority, etc. The 
contribution is levied on the net annual profits in the case of public 
trusts conducting a business or trade. 

Every trustee has to keep regular accounts of the trust which have 
to be audited annually by Chartered Accountants or persons autho¬ 
rised under the Act. A Chartered Accountant can audit account.*; 
of any public trust but other persons authorised under the Act are 
permitted to audit accounts only of public trusts having a gross 
annual income of Rs. 1,000 or less. The auditor has to submit a 
report to the Deputy or Assistant Charity Commissioner of his region 
on a number of points such as whether accounts are maintained 
according to law and regularly, whether an inventory has been main¬ 
tained of the moveables of the public tiust, whether any property or 
funds of the trust have been applied on an object or purpose not 
authorised by the trust, whether the funds of the trust have been 
invested or immoveable property alienated contrary to the provisions 
of the Act, etc. 

The public trusts having gross annual income of Rs. 500 or less 
have, however, been exempted from the provisions of audit on condi¬ 
tion that the trustees should prepare and furnish to the Deputy or 
Assistant Charity Commissioner of the region concerned a full and 
true statement of income and expenditure in the forms or Schedules 
IX-A and IX-B of the Bombay Publie Trusts Rules, 1961, duly signed 
and verified by all the trustees. 

If on a consideration of the report of the auditor or of an officer 
authorised under section 37, the accounts and explanation, if any, 
furnished by the trust or any other person concerned, the Deputy 
or Assistant Charity Commissioner is satisfied that the trustee or 
any other person has been guilty of gross negligence, breach of trust 
or misapplication or misconduct resulting in a loss to the trust, he 
has to report to the Charity Commissioner who, after due inquiry, 
determines the loss, if any, caused to tlie trust and surcharges the 
amount on the person found responsible for it. No sale, mortgage, 
exchange or gift of any immoveable property and no lease for a period 
exceeding ten years in the case of agricultural land and three years in 
the case of non-agricultural land or building belonging to a public- 
trust is valid without the previous sanction of the Charity Commis¬ 
sioner. The trustee of a public trust is bound to invest the surplus 
funds of the trust in public securities or first mortgage of immove¬ 
able property on certain conditions. For making an investment in 
any other form, the permission of the Charity Commissioner must be 
obtained. 

If the original object of a public trust fails wholly or partially, 
if there is surplus income or balance not likely to be utilised, or in 
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the case of a public trust, other than a trust for religious purpose i 
it is not in the public interest expedient, practicable, desirable, neces 
sary or proper to carry out, wholly or partially, the original intentioi 
of the author of the public trust or the object for which the publii 
trust was created, an application can be made to the District Cour 
or City Court, Bombay as the case may be, for application cy pres o 
the property, or income of the property, or income of the public trus 
or any of its portion. 

If there is a breach of trust or a declaration is necessary that i 
particular property is the property of a public trust, or a directioi 
is required to recover the possession of such property, or a directior 
required for the administration of any public trust, two or mori 
persons having an interest in the trust, or the Charity Commissioner 
can file a suit in the District Court or City Civil Court, Bombay, at 
the case may be, to obtain reliefs mentioned in the Act. If the Charity 
Commissioner refuses consent, an appeal lies to the Maharashtra 
Revenue Tribunal. The Charity Commissioner can also file such a 
suit on his own motion. 

The Charity Commissioner may with his consent, be appointed as 
a trustee of a public trust by a Court or by the author of a trust 
provided his appointment is made as Sole Trustee. The Court is, 
however, not empowered to appoint the Charity Commissioner as 
a trustee of a religious public trust. In such cases, the Charity 
Commissioner may levy administration charges on these trusts as 
prescribed in the rules framed under the Act. 

Inquiries regarding the registration of a public tinst or regarding 
the loss caused to a public trust or public trust registered under the 
previous Acts, in consequence of the act or conduct of a trustee or 
any other person, have to be conducted with the aid of assessors not 
less than three and not more than five in number. The assessors have 
to be selected, as far as possible, from the religious denomination of 
the jpublic trust to which the inquiry relates. The presence of asses¬ 
sors can, however, be dispensed with in inquiries where there is no 
contest. A list of assessors has to' be prepared and published in the 
Official Gazette, every three years. Distiict-wise lists of assessors have 
already been prepared and published in the Bombay Government 
Gazette. 

The Charity Commissioner is deemed to be and to have always 
been the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments for the State of Maha¬ 
rashtra appointed under the provisions of the Charitable Endow¬ 
ments Act, 1890. 

Contraventions of the Act amount to offences and are punishable 
with maximum fines ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 depending on 
the nature of contravention. The Charity Commissioner is the sole 
authority for launching prosecutions in the case of such contraven¬ 
tions. 
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Administration of Managed Estates 

On many occasions Govitinment takes over the administration 
OF estates of minors, lunatics and persons incapable of managing 
their own property. There are two pieces of legislation in operation 
in the district which govern such administration. One is a Bombay 
Act, the Court of Wards Act (I of 1'.305), and the other a Central 
Act, the Guardians and Wards Act (VIII of 1890). The idea in 
Government administering the estates of minors and lunatics is to 
secure proper care and management of the estates concerned. In 
case of persons incapable of managing their own jiroperty, assumption 
of superintendence of the estate is undertaken only when the estate 
is encumbered with debt or mismanaged or there is no one capable 
of taking proper care of it and Government is of opinion that it is 
expedient in the public interest to preserve the property of the person 
for the benefit of his family and the property is of such value that 
economical management by the Government agency is practicable. 

Under the Court of Wards Act, the Collector of Satara is the Court 
of Wards for the district. The Court of Wards can with the previous 
sanction of Government assume the superintendence of the property 
of (a) minors, (b) females dechned by the Court as unfit to manage 
their own property; (c) persons declared by the District Court lo 
be incapable of managing their property, and(d) persons declared 
by the Civil Court to be of unsound mind. The Court of Wards 
cannot assume the superintendence of the property of any family 
which is undivided according to Hindu Law, except where all the 
co-sharers are disqualified under sub-section (i) of section 5 of the 
Act or where all the co-sharers other than those who are disqualified 
under sub-section (J) of section 5 agree to the Court of Wards 
assuming such superintendence. The idea in assuming the superin¬ 
tendence of the property is to secure proper care and management 
of tire estates concerned. 

In 1957-58, there were five estates under the management of the 
Collector of Satara, as the Court of Wards. The permanent establisli- 
ment of the Court of Wards in the district consists of one Manager 
in the grade of Aval Karkun. The establishment expenditure inclu¬ 
sive of pay, pension, leave, salary and dearness allowance etc. 
jrayable to the staff is recovered from the funds of the estates 
proportionately. 

In 1957-58, the total income from all the estates was Rs. 33,289 as 
against the total expenditure of Rs. 43,140. In 1959, there were only 
two estates under the management of the Court of Wards. 

Under the Guardians and Wards Act, 1890, the District Court 
appoints the Collector as the guardian of the minors’ estates. It is 
a benevolent provision for safeguarding the interest of minors. As 
provided in G. R., R. D., No. 2521/49, dated 4th September 1953, the 
minors’ estates, previously managed by the Deputy Nazir, District 
Court, Satara, were transferred for management to the Collector of 
Satara, on September 6, 1954. There were 29 estates under the 
management at the end of the year 1956-57 in the district. All the 
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estates are of small sizes yielding an annual incotne of less than 
Rs. 10,000. 

The staff employed for the work of the management of the minors’ 
estates in the district consists of one Aval Karhun and one clerk. 

In 1957-58, the total income from all minors’ estates was Rs. 22,329; 
the total expenditure was Rs. 24,781 and the cost of the management 
was Rs, 1,297. In 1959, there were only 16 such estates in the 
district. 

Community Development Projects and National Extension 

Service 

In the First Five-Year Plan (1951-56), the Planning Commission 
proposed organisation of “ Community Development Projects" and 
“ National Extension Service ” to initiate a process of improvement of 
social and economic life in the villages. These are being co-opera¬ 
tively implemented by the Union and the State Governments. The 
principal aim is to mobilise local dormant man-power for a concerted 
and co-ordinated effort at raising the level of rural life as a whole. 
Both the “National Extension Service” and the “Community Deve¬ 
lopment” programmes envisage development in the fields of agricul¬ 
ture, animal husbandry, public health, social education, co-operation, 
communications etc. in selected areas. The activities under the 
Community Development Programme were more intensive than those 
carried out in National Extension Service Programme. 

Each block, whether of the Community Development or National 
Extension Service category, covered a population of approximately 
66,000. The budget provided for a Community Development Block 
of 1955 series was Rs. 15 lakhs per block for a period of three years, 
For Community Development Blocks 1956 series and onwards the 
budget provision was Rs. 12 lakhs per block for three years. The 
budget provision for the National Extension Service Blocks was 
Rs. 4 lakhs for three years. From April 1, 1958 the distinction between 
National Extension Service and Community Development Blocks has 
been abolished. All the blocks since then are classified in two cate¬ 
gories i.e. Stage I and Stage II blocks with a budget provision of 
Rs. 12 lakhs and Rs. 5 lakhs respectively for a period of five years. 

Special administrative machinery has been set up at the head- 
quartei's of the State Governments and at lower levels to avoid delay 
in departmental routine. In Maharashtra State the Development 
Commissioner, who is also the Secretary to Government, Co-operation 
and Rural Development department, has been made responsible for 
the control and supervision of the programme. The Development 
Commissioner is assisted by a Deputy Development Commissioner. 
A Committee known as the State Development Committee, consist¬ 
ing of the Chief Minister (as Chairman) and Ministers in-charge of 
Finance, Agriculture and Forest, Irrigation and Power and Co-opera¬ 
tion and Rural Development as members has also been set-up. The 
Chief Secretary and Secretaries, Finance, Agriculture and Forest, 
Co-operation and Rural Development and Irrigation and Power 
departments are also members of this committee. 
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The Prant Officer or Assistant Collector in whose charge the block 
area falls is in supervisory charge of the block. 

At the district level, committee known as ‘ District Development 
Committee/National Extension Servicie Advisory Committee ’ has 
been set up and at Block level, Committees known as Block Develop¬ 
ment Committees have been set up to look after and tender advice 
in connection with the working of the programme. The committees 
consist of both ofBcials connected with the programme as also non¬ 
officials. To aid and advise the Block Development Officers in the 
task of all round development, subject-matter specialists like Agricul¬ 
tural Officers, Assistant District Co-operative Ofiicers, Social Education 
Organisers, Deputy Engineers, Overseers, etc. have been appointed. 
Considerable delegation of powers has been made to Collectors, Prant 
Officers, etc. by way of decentralisation of powers, which necessarily 
avoids departmental routine and delay in the execution of the 
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The lowest but the most important link in the chain of the adminis- Gram Sevoks. 
trative machinery devised for the development programme, is the 
Gram Sevak who works in close contact with the villagers. At the 
inception of the scheme a new cadre oi' Gram Semks (Village Level 
Workers) was formed by posting the existing personnel of Revenue, 

Co-operative, and Agricultural departments working at the level of 
group of villages in the block area. On appointment, these Gram 
Semks used to perform revenue as well as extension duties. The 
Talathis in-charge of villages were originally designated as Assistant 
Gram Sevoks. From 1st November 1958 revenue work has been 
bifurcated from development work and the Gram Sevoks are no 
longer required to perform revenue work. Similarly Talathis no 
longer continue to be designated as Assistant Gram Semks. Fresh 
recruits after completion of their training in the Extension Training 
Centres are now appointed as Gram Semks. The separation of revenue 
work from development has given an impetus to development work. 

The Gram Sevak has to understand rural problems and the psychology 
of the farmer and offer solutions to his various difficulties. He is 
supposed to know about the felt needs of the people and work out 
the solutions in close co-operation with them. His success depends 
on the extent to which he gains the confidence of the farmers. 


The various administrative departments and heads of departments 
have been directed to assign very high priority to matters relating to 
development works. In the district, the Collector is also expected to 
bring about proper co-ordination in the work of the various develop¬ 
ment departments functioning in the Block area. 

The aim of the programme is community development and it can Association of 
only take place when people themselves evince a keen interest in People, 

the programme. To this end people are sought to be associated as 
much as is possible with the planning of development schemes and 
their execution. While schemes involving large expenditure and 
requiring a high degree of technical skill are to be executed depart- 
mentally, other schemes are to be executed with as much co-operation 
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as is possible from local agencies such as the District Local Boards, 
village panchayats, etc., or, in the last resort, by ad hoc committees 
formed of representatives of the villages. 

To ensure people’s participation in the development programme it 
has been laid down that various schemes or works are to be taken 
up on the basis of public contribution. The Collectors and Project 
Officers approve schemes only when minimum popular contributions 
are forthcoming. There is no limit to the maximum popular contri¬ 
bution which can even be cent, per cent. The scales of minimum 
popular contributions vary according to the nature of the schemes. 
Contributions may be in cash or labour or materials. 

The rates of minimum popular contribution in respect of certain 
broad items of development as fixed by Government are as follows 


Item. 

(1) Drinking water wells 

(2) Roads 


Rate of Popular Contri¬ 
bution fixed. 

25 per cent. 

For D. L. B. roads 
50 per cent. 

For other roads 
33 per cent. 

40 per cent. 

33 per cent. 

50 per cent. 


(3) School buildings 

(4) Dispensary or Ho.spital buildings. 

(5) Community Recreation Centres 

and library buildings. 

For certain reasons, mainly administrative, it was not considered 
desirable to have in this State separate and scattered units covering 
a population of 66,000 persons each and to style such units as 
National Extension Service Blocks. It was considered that National 
Extension blocks should be made co-extensive with the limits of 
talukas and that such talukas, depending on their population, be 
considered as comprising one or more blocks for purposes of financial 
allotment. 


In Satara, the National Extension Service Scheme was first intro¬ 
duced in Karad, Satara and Patan talukas from 21st October 1954. 
It was further applied to Wai taluka and thereafter to Khandala 
mahal from 2nd October 1955. 


The National Extension Service Blocks, Karad and Satara were 
converted into Community Development Blocks from 1st June 1955 
and 1st May 1956 respectively. Likewise the National Extension 
Service Blocks, Patan and Wai, were converted into Community 
Development Blocks from 1st November 1956. From 1st April 1958 
the distinction between National Extension Service and Community 
Development blocks was abolished and all the blocks were classified 
in two broad categories i.e. Stage I and Stage II blocks, except the 
Community Development blocks formed before 1st April 1958 which 
had to complete their three years’ period. In accordance with these 
orders, Karad block was termed as Stage II block and Khandala block 
as Stage I block. From 1st January 1959 two pre-extension blocks 
viz. Jaoli and Koregaon were also started in this district. 
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Regarding administrative machinery in the blocks, originally the 
Mamlatdars were Block Development Officers. Similarly, in respect 
of Community Development blocks, Kaiad and Patan, separate Prant- 
cwm-Project Officers were appointed. The Satara Community Deve¬ 
lopment block was in-charge of the Collector, Separate Block Deve¬ 
lopment Officers have now been appointed for each block. For some 
time the Block Development Officers in-charge of some Community 
Development blocks used to be termed as Assistant Project Officers. 
Now all Officers in executive charge of the blocks are called as Block 
Development Officers. The Prant Officers under whose jurisdiction 
the respective development blocks fall are in supervisory charge of 
the blocks. The Collector is expected to take personal interest in 
the implementation of the scheme and is ultimately responsible for 
its success. Since 1958, separate posts of District Project Officers in 
the Deputy Collector’s grade have been created at district level to 
help the Collector in the implementation of the programme. 
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The expenditure incurred up to 31st March 1959 in the various 
Development Blocks under various heads of expenditure was as under 
as against the total budget provision for them. 


Name of the Development 
Block. 


Satara 

Patan 

Wai 

Khandala. 
Karad 


Total Budget Grant, 
Rs. 

24,00,000 

24,00,000 

12,00,000 

9,00,000 

37,50,000 


Total Expenditure 
incurred. 

Rs. 

21,71,481 

19,80,401 

8,89,418 

5,73,723 

31,37,744 


Government have made arrangements for the training of personnel 
employed for Community Development/National Extension Service 
work. 


Training. 


Basic Agricultural Schools have been opened in the State for the 
training of Gram Sevaks at Sindevahi, Parbhani and Amravati. 

Similarly, Home Science Wings have been started at Sindevahi, 
Amravati and Manjri for the training of Gram Sevikas. 






CHAPTER 18—PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY SOCIAL 
SERVICE ORGANISATIONS 

Being the headquabtebs of the descendants of Shivaji including 
Shahu Chhatrapati and the last of the dynasty, Pratapsinha, Satara 
City had always special political importance. As a centre of constitu¬ 
tional political action, since the days of consolidation of British 
power in western India, it is noteworthy because it was the well- 
known Rango Bapuji Gupte who went to England on behalf of 
Pratapsinha, wrote in the English Press, addressed public meetings 
and members of the then British Parliament in order that justice 
might be done to the last Maratha Prince and descendant of Shivaji. 

In later years Satara, next only to Poona, was in advance of other 
districts in voicing popular grievances, starting public institutions and 
throwing up public men before and after the Indian National 
Congress was inaugurated. Political and Social Conferences were 
held there and men of all India status in public life spoke to Satara 
audiences. The District has some newspapers which can boast of 
many decades of useful existence. It is one of the educationally and 
industrially advanced districts. Men like Rao Bahadur Pathak, R. P. 
Karandikar, Rao Bahadur Kale, Sardar Mutalik, Bhaurao Patil, and 
Khan Bahadur Cooper were notable public men several of whom 
represented the district in the local and all India legislative bodies 
with distinction during the British regime. 

At present there are eleven weekly journals in the district which 
purvey district news and educate public opinion from different points 
of view. A daily newspaper used to be published from Karad for 
some time but it has found a more congenial home in Sangli now, 
Most of these journals generally follow the Congress policy and 
accept it as serving the best interests of the country. Some are 
devoted to specific causes like Bhoodan and Sarvodaya, while two 
have leanings towards the Hindu Sabha. Wai, which is a centre 
of ancient learning and was the home of the late Swami Kevalananda 
alias Narayan Shastri Marathe has always prominently figured on die 
academic map of Maharashtra. Navahharat, a cultural monthly 
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periodical conducted by the Pradnya Pathashala deserves special men¬ 
tion in this connection.® 

Congress and Jana Sangh appear to be the only political parties 
which count in electioneering. Satara is at present represented in 
Lok Sabha by two members and by 12 members in the Maharashtia 
Legislative Assembly. Some persons hailing from this district have 
found seats in the Legislative Council by indirect election but none 
in Rajya Sabha. The Socialists and Communists, under these or 
similar* banners have [rockets here and there but not so big as to 
influence any election. Satara has been and is a politically live district 
and its public life has been of an assertive and militant character. 


Influence of An important factor which made for progressive public and politi- 
cal life of Satara was the existence of two princely States, Aundh 
and Phaltan. Besides encouraging the establishment of industries, 
they introduced responsible government and control over administra¬ 
tion by people’s elected representatives. This has made for a greater 
popular awakening about civil rights and human dignity and a general 
democratic spirit and atmosphere in the district. 

Voluntary Arunodaya Vachanalaya, Oglewadi, was established in 1953 with 
Arunoda”T™^ha- object of spreading Imowledge among people by establishing 
nalaya/Oglewadi. libraries, reading rooms and by arranging lectures by eminent scholars 
and various other activities of this type. 

In 1958 the total membership of the Vachanalaya was 40 and 
included patrons, life members, and ordinary members. The members 
constitute the general body of the Vachanalaya. The body meets 
at least once in a year and elects the president of the general body, 
and the members of the executive council. The council looks after 
the management of the Vachanalaya. 

The annual income of the Vachanalaya which includes the govern¬ 
ment grant, the admission fees, donations, etc. was Rs. 913 • 83 in 1958. 
The annual expenditure in the same year amounted to Rs. 912-32. 
Aundh Shikshan jhe Aundh Shikshan Mandal, Aundh, was established in 1949 with 
Mandal, Aundh. object of imparting intellectual, physical and vocational training 
to the residents of Aundh, and to conduct schools, hostels, agricul¬ 
tural classes and other educational institutions to realise the same. 


The administration of the Mandal is looked after by a general 
body, a council, a governing body, trustees and a body of volunteers. 
The general body consists of all the members. The membership of 
the Mandal includes patrons, vice-patrons, benefactors, ordinary 
members and volunteers. In 1958 the number of members was 32. 
The general body elects the council, sanctions the utilisation of 


“ The names of the various newspapers and periodicals are : Aikya, Satara ; 
Gramoddliara, Satara; Janakranti, Satara; Sajjangad, Satara; Samartha, 
Satara; Sarvatma, Satara; Shri Shahu, Satara; Dliruva, Satara; Janaseva, 
Phaltan; Navabharat, Wai ; Adesha, Phaltan ; Navasandesh, a daily, used to be 
published from Karad but has now transferred itself to Sangli, Newspapers, 
chiefly dailies and the Kesari of Poona come in large numbers from Bombay, 
Poona and Kolhapur and circulate in the district. 
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permanent funds and sale and purchase of the immoveable property 
and revises the decisions of the council if and when necessary. 

In its statutory triennial meeting the general body elects a presi¬ 
dent, one or more vice-presidents and ten members from amongst 
non-volunteer members. All amendments and changes in the consti¬ 
tution are considered in a meeting specially convened for the purpose. 
The council consists of the volunteers and an equal number of non¬ 
volunteer members elected by the general body and is responsible 
for the administration of the Mandal and its institutions. It elects 
a chairman, a vice-chairman in its first meeting of the year. The 
governing body consists of nine members, and supervises the daily 
routine of the institution. 

The permanent fund and the immoveable property of the Mandal 
are vested in trustees two or more in number appointed by the 
general body. The board of volunteers considers all the business 
transactions which are to he undertaken by the council. 

The Aundh Shikshan Mandal has so far established and is conduct¬ 
ing, the following institutions (1) The S. S. High School, Aundh; 
(2) The Primary Teachers Training College, Aundh; (3) The Bal 
Vikas Mandir, Aundh; (4) Shri Siddheshwar Vidyalaya (High 
school), Kuroli; and (5) The Bhawanrao B. C. Hostel, Aundh. The 
total strength in all the institutions was 750 in 1958. The Mandal 
also has examination centres for Drawing, Hindi, Marathi, Sanskrit 
etc. It organises sport-meets every year, and also conducts picnics, 
social service camps, and arts and crafts exhibitions etc. 

In 1958 the assets and property of the Mandal consisted of land 
and buildings worth Rs. 1,09,000-00 and furniture and other equip¬ 
ment worth Rs. 29,581-00, In 1958 the annual income of the Mandal 
was Rs. 82,386-02 and included the income from fees. Government 
grants of all the institutions of the Mandal, donations and rent. The 
annual expenditure of the Mandal in 1958 was Rs. 90,702-65. 

The Ayurved Prasarak Mandal, Satara, was established in 1931 
with the object of imparting modern education in medicine accord¬ 
ing to the Ayurvedic as well as other modern systems of medicine 
and of undertaking such other activities as would encouiage and 
facilitate the growth of the Ayurvedic system of medicine. The 
general administration of the mandal is entnj.sted to a general body 
consisting of a life member, a retired life member, patron, fellow, 
honorary fellow, ordinary member, depositor and representative 
of a helping institution. Membership of the general body is subject 
to the confirmation by the working committee. The general body 
meets in the month of May every three years and transacts the 
following business -. (1) election of office liearers, mz, a president 
and two vice-presidents, two trustees, a treasurer and three members 
for the council; (2) appointment of an auditor; and (3) any other 
relevant business brought forthwith the consent of the president. 
Besides the triennial meetings the general body meets on the follow¬ 
ing occasions : (1) once every year in the month of December to 
transact ordinary business; (2) special general meeting; and 
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(3) requisitioned general meeting and emergency general meeting. 
The President is to preside over all meetings of the general body 
and decide and guide the Mandal, in all matters. All residuary and 
descretionary powers are vested in the president who is to exercise 
them in consonance with the spirit of the constitution. 

For the management of all other affairs of the mandal. the follow¬ 
ing bodies are constituted: (1) the council; (2) the working 
committee; (3) the board of life members; and (4) the trustees. 
The council consists of ten members and is to meet twice at least 
every year. The term of office of the council is three 
years. The council is to forward to the general body the 
annual report of the Mandal and the audited annual statement of 
accounts for the previous year prepared by the working committee 
after due consideration. Being a superior body to the working com¬ 
mittee it accepts or rejects, partially or wholly the business transacted 
and forwarded to it by the working committee. The working com¬ 
mittee consists of the principal, the vice-principal, all the heads of 
the departments in the hospital run by the Mandal, the secretaries 
and two persons elected by the board of life members and the retired 
life members. It is to continue in office for three years and is to 
exercise such executive authority vested in it, subject to the super¬ 
vision and control of the council. The board of life members consists 
of all life members of the Mandal and is in-charge of the day to day 
administration of the various departments of the Mandal subject to 
the control and supervision of the working committee. The trustees 
have the charge of permanent funds of the Mandal and of such other 
properties and suras of the Mandal as will be made over to them by 
the council. 

The fund, property and assets of the Mandal consist of (1) perma¬ 
nent funds which include all money grants made by the public, the 
Government and other local bodies, donations, revenue fund, build¬ 
ings and dead stock and (2) current funds consisting of yearly 
subscriptions, grants-in-aid, proceeds of fees and fines and profits 
accruing from various productive departments of the Mandal. The 
balance sheet for the year 1955-56 represents an amount of 
Rs. 6,53,251-29 as the value of property and assets of the Mandal. 
The income and the expenditure account of the Mandal for the year 
1955-56 was as underincome Rs. 1,88,960-97 and expenditure 
Rs, 1,88,960-97. The item-wise distribution of income was : by 
interest Rs, 660-22, by donation Rs. 54,977-41 and deficit for the 
year carried to balance sheet Rs. 44,144-97. The itemwise distri¬ 
bution of expenditure extends in respect of properties to 
Rs. 3,582-64, to audit fees Rs. 150, to interest paid Rs. 3,306-09, 
to transfer to specific fund Rs. 53,417-23, to expenditure on objects 
of trusts Rs. 425, to Mahavidyalaya, charitable hospital and maternity 
home expenditure Rs. 1,03,451-84, to miscellaneous expenditure 
Rs. 4,040 and to depreciation on assets Rs. 20,557-97. In 1956, there 
were 86 students receiving instructions in the various departments 
run by the Mandal. Nearly 11 students passed out their final examina¬ 
tions in that year. 
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In conformity with the aim of the Mandal, the Ayurved Prasarak 
iandal has so far established the following institutions, dispensaries 
nd hospitals for practical education of students during its life span 
f nearly 46 years. (1) The Maharashtreeya Aryangla Vaidyak 
chool in 1913 with three years degree course later changed in 1925 
3 a four years integrated course. (2) Charitable dispensary, 1917. 
3) Dissection hall, 1931. (4) Residency, 1985. (5) Clinical Labora- 
ory, 1957. (6) Hospital and hostel building, 1938. (7) Dr. M. N. 
Lgashe Charitable Hospital. (8) X-Ray* department, and (9) family 
•lanning centre. This fervent activity on the construction side was 
ccompanied by an extension in the educational facilities already 
aovided by the Mandal, In 1938 the Mandal started the course of 
raining for the D. A. S. F. Diploma of the Faculty of Indian System 
if Medicine, Bombay. In 1952, a coiuse of training for the G. F. A. M, 
legree of the Faculty of Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbi System of 
nedicine, Bombay, was instituted. In Dr. M. N. Agashe Hospital 
un by the ManM as many as 664 operations were performed in 
956. In the same year 6,275 patients were treated in the R. D. Kale 
Memorial Dispensary. In the clinical laboratory maintained by the 
4andal 1,901 different samples were examined. Nearly 459 patients 
vere admitted in the maternity ward specially instituted in the city 
>y the Ayurved Prasarak Mandal. The X-Ray department screened 
nd X-Rayed 528 and 632 patients respectively. The medical facili- 
ies are not only made available to the residents of Satara City but 
Iso to those residing outside the city limits. As many as 2,890 
utpatients were treated in the year 1956. Very poor patients are 
reated free. In 1956, out of the total number of 6,275 patients 
reated 2,494 were treated free. 

Balvikas Mandal was established in 1956 with the object of 
stablishing primary and pre-primary schools and adult classes, 
unning hostel and library for the students so as to afford educational 
acilities to poor and backward class people. The membership of 
he mandal in 1958 was nine. 

The mandal runs a pre-primary and a primary school named 
Balmohan Vidyalaya ’. In 1957-58 the annual income of the mandal 
i^hich includes Government grants and donations, and expenditure, 
loth amounted to Rs. 18,248-38. 

The Dravid High School, Wai was established in 1947, with the 
ibject of inculcating the dignity of labour in younger generation, 
inhancing the spirit of co-operative working and social uphft. 

The management is vested in the Head Master. The number of 
nembers is 35. 

Activities like road construction, preparing play-grounds and ring 
ennis courts for the students, maintaining social contacts with villa¬ 
gers through activities of the same kind, celebrations of vanmahotsava 
ind various other festivals, entertainment programmes on various 
)ccasions, clearing of drainage, gutters and public places, are under- 
aken by the management of the Dravid High School. 
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Mahatma Gandhi Vachanalaya Khatav, was established o 
February 22, 1944, with the aim of creating a liking for reading 
The total membership of the Vachanalaya was about 60 in 195f 
The annual income and expenditure of the vachanalaya was abou 
Rs. 933 in 1958. The assets and the property of the vachanalay 
consist of a building worth Rs. 4,000, which was built with the help c 
the villagers, books worth Rs. 1,568 and furniture worth Rs. 104. 

The Nagar Vachantdaya, Satara was established in 1849 wit! 
the object of promoting reading habit by providing books and peri 
odicals to the people and conducting lectures and talks by eminer 
persons. 

The membership of the Vachanalaya includes patrons, lif 
members and ordinary members. In 1958, the total membershi 
was 736. The working of the Vachanalaya is looked after by 
general body and an executive counci'. The general body consist 
of all the members of Vachanalaya, and meets at least once in a yeai 
One president and one or more vice-presidents are elected at th 
annual general body meeting. It also discusses the budget for th 
next year, annual audit and accounts reports, and annual report o 
the work done by the Vachanalaya. The members of the executiv 
council are also elected at the same meeting. The council elect 
its own chairman, and consists of six to nine members. It meets a 
least once in a month. All the routine business transactions ar 
done by the council. 

A centre of the extra-mural studies of the Poona University i 
conducted by the Vachanalaya. 

The assets of the Vachanalaya in 1958 were worth Rs. 90,54.! 
The annual income and e.xpenditure in the same year amounted t 
Rs. 9,560-12 and Rs. 7,741-91 respectively. 

New Balvikas Mandal was established in 1955, to impart primar 
education by opening Primary Schools at Karad and other places. 

The membership of the mandal includes life workers, ordinar 
members, and well wishers. They constitute the general body o 
the mandal. The body elects the president, the vice-president am 
the managing council at its annual meeting. The administration o 
the mandal is conducted by a general body and the managint 
council. The managing council consists of from 9 to 15 member 
and is elected triennially. It convenes the meetings of the genera 
body, prepares and publishes the annual audit and accounts state 
ments, prepares the budget for the new year and sanctions the samt 
and also looks after the income and the property of the mandal 
The number of members of the mandal in 1958 was 70. The manda 
runs three schools. 

The assets of the mandal were worth Rs. 200 (on loan) in 195< 
and in the same year the income and the expenditure stood a 
Rs. 700 and Rs. 900 respectively. 

The Deccan Education Society's New English Scliool, Satara, wa 
founded in 1889, with the object of facilitating intellectual and physi 
cal education. 
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The school is housed in a stone building and has got 31 class 
ooms, a laboratory, a gymnasium, a drawing hall, a stage for present- 
ig dramatic performances and an assembly hall. Two play-grounds 
djoin the school building. Other facilities for the students, include 

carpentry for practical training. An auditorium at a cost of 
bout Rs. 60,000 is being built in the school premises. Provision for the 
echnical courses is made in the school with the help of Government, 
L good library with 16,000 books is an asset of the institution. Various 
ocial and cultural activities are also conducted. The number of 
tudents in 1959 was 1,421. 

The New Era High School Committee, Panchgani, was founded 
n 1945 with the object of running the New Era High School at 
’anchgani. 

The management of the New Era High School rests with the 
chool committee which consists of the nine nominees of the national 
piritual assembly nominated annually. The school committee has 
I chairman, a manager-Oum-secretary and an accountant-cum- 
ashier. They are elected by the New Era High School Committee, 
'he committee is empowered to consider all matters relating to 
nanagement, and financing of the high school. 

The number of students in the high school was 142 in 1958. 
!he students, are also prepared for the Rashtra Bhasha Examination 
iud elementary and intermediate drawing examinations of Govern- 
nent of Maharashtra. A training class for adults was recently started 
n the school by the Education department. 

The property and the assets of the society consist of five buildings 
ind over 28 acres of open land. The annual income which was 
Is. 1,13,777-00 in 1958 included the school and other fees, dona- 
ions form the national spiritual assembly and Bahai communities. 
The expenditure in the same year was Rs. 1,19,517. 

Rahimatpur Panchakroshi Shikshan Mandal, Rahimatpur was 
established in 1942, with the object of facilitating intellectual, 
)hysical, vocational and moral education to the boys and girls resid- 
iig in Rahimatpur and the surrounding villages. 

The Mandal is administered by a general body, a council and a 
'overning body, the trustees and the body of volunteers. The 
general body consists of the patrons, vice-patrons, benefactors, 
)rdinary members and volunteers which in all number 57. The 
rody elects the president and the members of the council and sanc- 
ions the utilisation of the permanent funds and the sale and purchase 
>f immoveable property. The council is responsible for the mternal 
idministration of the Mandal and its institutions and for corres- 
rondence with the Government and public institutions and also for 
aldng all legal measures if and when required in the interest of the 
Mandal The governing body consists of nine members. It super- 
dses the daily routine of the institution and maintains discipline 
n all the institutions of the Mandal. The trustees, two or more in 
lumber, are appointed by the general body and look after the 
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permanent funds and the immoveable property. The body of volur 
teers considers all business that is to be transacted in the counc: 
and governing body meetings. 

The Mandal conducts a high school known as Praudha Vidyalay 
which has 227 students and nine teachers, one basic training ooUeg 
for men with 80 students and nine lecturers and one primar 
(practising) school with 156 students and four teachers. Th 
Mandal also runs a middle school at Wathar. 

The total annual income of the institution amounted t 
Rs. 61,156‘00 in 1957-58, and the total expenditure in the same yea 
was Rs. 57,775-00. 

Rayat Shikshan Sanstha, Satara came into existence, in the yea 
1909. It was founded and promoted by the late Bhaurao Patil whi 
came to be known as Karmaveer. It aims at imparting a libera 
and eiBcient primary, secondary and college education by trainin) 
suitable persons to realise these objectives, and also at trainin] 
village workers for the work of village uplift and advancement o 
rural industries. This is to be achieved by opening of free libraries 
reading rooms, boarding houses, residential and ordinary schools. 

The Rayat Shikshan Sanstha is administered by a general body 
the managing council, the board of life members, and the trustee 
of the Sanstha. The general body of the Sanstha consists of all lib 
members, all members, all fellows, all patrons and all benefactors 
The general body elects the president of the Sanstha. It also elect 
such number of vice-presidents as the general body may see fit 
The trustees, the secretary and the members of the managing counci 
are also elected by the general body. For this purpose, the genera 
body meets in the month of May, every third year. The bodj 
considers the proposals put forward by the council such as amend 
ments to the constitution, etc. It consists of 73 members. 

The managing council is composed of twelve members. It i; 
elected triennially. Its functions include the preparing and publish 
ing the annual reports and the audit statements of the accounts o 
the various institutions conducted by the Sanstha, preparing th< 
annual statements of the income and expenditure for the previou; 
year; and the budget estimates for the succeeding year and sane 
tioning the same and preparing scheme for expansion of the academii 
and industrial activities of the institutions of the Sanstha. Th< 
managing council meets at least four times a year, oftener i 
necessary. It also looks after the legal side of the administratioi 
of the Sanstha. The board of life members consists of all lifi 
members engaged in all the institutions of the Sanstha. It looks aftei 
the day-to-day administration of the institutions of the Sanstha subjec 
to the control and supervision of the managing council. Th( 
trustees of the Sanstha are in-charge of the immoveable propertie* 
and investments of the Sanstha. 

The Rayat Shikshan Sanstha has so far established a number oi 
institutions at Satara, Kolhapur, Ahmadnagar, Poona, Sholapur 
Ratnagiri and Belgaum viz. two arts colleges, one B. T. College 
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27 full fledged high schools (ten in Satara), ten high schools teach¬ 
ing upto tenth standard (two in Satara), forty-eight A. V, High 
Schools (14 in Satara), five training colleges for men (3 in Satara), 
a training college for women, a practising school and a balak mandir 
in Satara, 30 voluntary schools (18 in Satara), 35 hostels (21 in 
Satara), and eight sanskar kendras (2 in Satara). The number 
of students in various educational institutions of the Sanstha in the 
year 1957-58, was as under —higher education 759, secondary educa¬ 
tion 7,891, training colleges 599, primary education 4,471, others 
48, totalling to 13,768. The teaching staff in various institutions 
of the Sanstha was 30 professors, 301 teachers in secondary schools, 
35 lecturers in training colleges, 126 teachers in primary schools, 
and other employees numbered 136, which gives a total of 628. 

The Sanstha also runs few other institutions like the sheep breed¬ 
ing farm and research sub-station _ one agricultural farm, one 
co-operative credit society, one co-operative stores society and a 
students’ co-operative patpedhi in Satara district. In 1940, the 
Sanstha started at Satara a free residential high school in memory of 
the late Maharaja of Baroda. 

The funds of the Sanstha consist of permanent funds which include 
Government grants and donations made by the public, and current 
funds consisting of yearly subscriptions, proceeds of fees etc. The 
balance sheet for the year 1957-58 represents an amount of 
Rs. 14,26,136'll as the value of property and assets of the Sanstha. 
The figures of funds according to the same balance sheet are 
Rs. 14,26,136 • 11. Both the income and expenditure of the Sanstha 
for the year 1957-58 were Rs. 7,69,139-80 each. The income included 
the amounts collected through Government grants, fees, fines, 
boarding charges and other sources like donations, crafts, agricultmal 
and miscellaneous receipts. 

A distinctive feature of the Rayat Shikshan Sanstha’s activities 
is the self help (manual labour) scheme. Under this scheme, the 
students are made to do the manual labour in their leisure hours, 
and in return are given wages and some other facilities. This 
scheme is designed to inculcate dignity of labour, and the spirit of 
self-help, self-reliance, and self-knowledge among the students. For 
this some agricultural lands donated by the public or by the Govern¬ 
ment are used. The Sanstha is also making efforts towards the 
eradication of untouchability among the students. The distinction 
of class, caste and creed are ignored in the hostels and boarding houses 
of the Sanstha. All students in these hostels work, eat and live 
together like members of one family. 

Jijamata sanstha was established in 1953, with the object of 
providing pre-primary and primary education to the poor and back¬ 
ward communities. The sanstha had seven members in 1958. 

Various activities like clearing of residential quarters belonging to 
backward class people and participation in various games and 
competitions and conducting picnics and excursions, are undertaken 
by the sanstha. 
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The assets of the sansthu in 1958 were worth Rs. 1,500. The annual 
income and expenditure of the institution comes to about Rs. 6,000. 

Sanjeevan Vidyalaya is a co-educational residential school run 
on the lines of the Public Schools of England with suitable modifica¬ 
tions in consonance with Indian culture and conditions. Originally 
founded in 1922, the Vidyalaya is doing yeoman service in the field 
of education. Till 1948 the institution was known as Hindu High 
School. Since 1948 the institution is known by its present name. 
The aim is to bring together children from different places and belong¬ 
ing to different families to live a community life so as to develop 
in them a national outlook and good citizenship. The curriculum 
is so arranged as to give maximum scope to the development of 
the physical and mental abilities of each individual student. The 
school provides primary and secondary education upto the S. S. C. 
examination level and also instructions in vocational training. The 
media of instniction are English, Marathi and Gujarati. 

The management of the school rests with a Board of Trustees who 
numbered six in 19.59. In 1959-60 the income and the expenditure 
of the institution amounted to Rs. 3,71,700 and Rs. .3,78,500 respec¬ 
tively. Grants are received from the State Government as also from 
the District Local Board, Till 19.59, the grant from the State 
Government amounted to .30 per cent, of the admissible expenditure 
on the teaching side plus 50 per cent of the Dearness allowance. 
Since 1959, 50 per cent, of the admissible expenditure on the teach¬ 
ing side is borne by the State Government. A grant of Rs. 250 per 
annum is given by the Satara District School Board towards the 
primary section of the institution. In 1960, the State Government 
have given a grant of Rs. 50,000 towards the construction of a new 
building, and an equal amount is being contributed by the Trust. 

Sarvaj.Tnik Nagar Vachanalaya, Karad, was established in 1857, 
with the object of developing reading habit among the people. 
Since 1952, the Karad Municipality has taken over the management 
of the Vachanalaya and has entrusted it to a body of twelve 
members. The Vachanalaya is running a free reading room, and 
books can be taken home on payment of deposit. Series of lectures 
by eminent men are conducted by the Vachanalaya every year 
during the Navratra festivals. The Karad Municipality bears the 
expenditure of the Vachanalaya since 1953. The Vachanalaya 
receives Rs. 450 as grant from Government, every year. The annual 
expenditure is about Rs. 2,500. 

The Sarvajanik Vidyarthi Vachanalaya was started in November 
1944 and was registered under the Bombay Public Trusts Act in 
1950. The management vests ip a managing committee, which 
consisted of nine members in 1959-60. Grants are obtained from 
the State Government as also from the municipality. They amounted 
in 1959-60 to Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 151 respectively. Besides these, the 
income of the institution includes the entrance and monthly fees 
and deposits received from the members. The number of members 
in 1959-60 was 35. In 1958-59 the income and expenditure of the 
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institution was Rs. 1,383 and Rs. 1,2.39 respectively. In 1960, the 
Vachamlaya had a collection of 1,853 books (1,450 Marathi, 
190 English, 150 Hindi and 63 Gujarati). 

The Satara Education Society was established in 1935 with the 
object of imparting primary and secondary education to the young 
generation by establishing educational institutions. 

The management of the society is entrusted to a general body, 
a governing body, a board and a body of life teachers. The general 
body consists of all patrons, all fellows, all members, and all life 
teachers. It meets triennially to elect the president of the society 
and such number of vice-presidents as the general body may think 
fit. 

The general body considers and sanctions amendments to the 
constitution, on the proposals made by the governing body. The 
governing body, which remains in office for a period of three years, 
consists of eleven members, and elects its own chairman. It prepares 
and submits annual reports of various institutions to the general body 
for sanction, prepares schemes for expansion of academic and indus¬ 
trial activities of the society, frames amendments to the constitution 
and recommends them to the general body, looks after the legal 
administration of the society, and administers in consultation with 
the Board of life teachers, the funds and the property of the 
society. 

The board of life teachers consists of seven members. It 
arranges for the collection of funds for the benefit of the society and 
its institutions. The body of life teachers elects its own chairman 
and meets at least twice a year, it considers the budgets prepared 
by the board of life teachers and the annual report of the institutions 
of the society. 

The society runs three schools, two at Satara viz.. Popular English 
School and the Satara Education Society's Primary School, and one 
at Khatav viz., Shri I.axmi Narayan English School. 

The Popular English School is a full fledged high school impart¬ 
ing education in academic subjects and also in technical and commer¬ 
cial subjects. The strength of all the three schools, was 1,575 in 
1959 and a sta ff of 45. 

The assets of the institution on 31st March 1959 stood at 
Rs. 1,15,128-21 and the income and the expenditure on the same 
date were Rs. 1,05,894-54 and Rs. 1,04,038-52 respectively. The 
number of the members of the society was 97 in September 1959. 

The Shikshan Prasarak Mandal was established in 1948 with tlie 
object of imparting education to the boys and girls of Pusesavli 
area and its neighbouring villages through conducting educational 
institutions and nmning libraries and reading rooms. 

The members of the institution consist of patrons, donors, bene¬ 
factors and ordinary members. They constitute the general body 
of the institution. In 1958, the number of the members was 85. 
The Chairman, vice-chairman, trustees and a secretary represent 
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the administration of the Mandal. The chairman and a vice- 
chairman are elected from amongst the managing committee. The 
trustees are in-charge of the moveable and immoveable property of 
the Mandal. 

The meeting of the general body is held once in a year in the 
month of May. It elects the managing committee which remains 
in office for a period of three years. It can amend the constitution, 
and appoint the trustees. T^e, managing committee consists of 
17 members. It meets at least four times a year. It prepares and 
submits the annual report and the budget for the year to the 
Mandal and looks after the legal and other sides of the administra¬ 
tion. The secretary of the mandal convenes the meetings of the 
managing committee and the mandal. 

The Mandal runs educational institutions such as Mahatma Gandhi 
Vidyalaya and maintains libraries and reading rooms. 

The assets of the mandal in 1957-58 were Rs. 28,046. In the same 
year, the income and the expenditure stood at Rs. 21,805 and 
Rs. 21,805 (including the expenses of the school) respectively. 

Sri Mudhaidevi Shikshan Sanstha, Deur, was established in 1956 
with the object of encouraging pre-primary and seconadry education 
in surrounding areas of Deur town. 

The membership of the Sanstha consists of patrons, life members, 
donors, ordinary members, well wishers and life workers. The 
management of the Sanstha is looked after by a general body and 
an executive council. The general body consists of all the members, 
(they were 26 in 1958) and meets at least once in a year to elect 
the President of the Sanstha, the Chairman, the members of the 
executive council, the secretary, and also to pass the new year’s 
budget. The Sanstha conducts Sri Mudhaidevi Vidya Mandir at 
Deur. The annual income of the Sanstha was Rs. 2,000 in 1958. 

Shri Nagojirao Patankar Smarak Vachanalaya was established on 
1st July, 1944 with the object of providing news-papers and books to 
the people. It is recognised by the Government, and is managed 
by the working body elected by the subscribing members of the 
library from amongst themselves. The membership was 50 in 1958. 
Its assets in the year 1958 consisted of 1,500 books worth approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 3,500 and furniture worth about Rs. 1,500. The annual 
income in 1958-59 was Rs. 900 consisting of the Government grant, 
subscription and money received on selling of old papers. The 
annual expenditure was roughly the same. Other activities included 
arranging of lectures by eminent persons on educational and cultural 
subjects. 

Shri Shivaji Education So’ciety, Karad, was established in 1945 
with the object of promoting education among people, by establish¬ 
ing educational institutions and conducting reading rooms, libraries, 
hostels, etc. 
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The membership of the society was 115 in 1958. The manage¬ 
ment of the society is entrusted to a council, a board for higher 
education and to a board for primary and secondary education, 
which remain in office for three years. 

The society is at present conducting three high schools, one middle 
school and one primary school. In 1958, there were about one 
thousand and five hundred students in these schools. The society 
spent over Rs. 1,00,000 over the construction of Shivaji Vidyalaya, 
Karad, Since 1958 the society is running a Science College at 
Karad. 

The assets and the annual income of the society in 1958 were 
worth Rs. 2,75,000 and about Rs. 12,(XX) (excluding the donations) 
respectively. 

Shri Siddheshwar Shikshan Sanstha, Kuroli, was established in 
1958 with the object of facilitating education, by opening schools 
and libraries and conducting hostels for the students. 

The total membership of the sanstha, which was 75 in 1959, 
consists of life members and ordinary members. They constitute 
the general body of the sanstha. The body meets once in a year to 
elect the executive council consisting of 15 members. These two 
bodies conduct the management of the sanstha. The sanstha runs 
Shri Siddheshwar Vidyalaya at Kuroli. 

The assets and the property of the institution include three acres 
of land, furniture and books and scientific instruments worth 
Rs. 2,909-41. The annual income and the expenditure of the sanstha 
on 8th September 1959 was Rs. 4,839-09 and Rs. 4,393-29 respec¬ 
tively. 

Slui Mahatma Gandhi Vachan Mandir was established in 1942 
with the object of removing illiteracy, eradicating untouchability, 
popularising the national language, implementing schemes of village 
uplift and improving the status of women in the society. 

The total membership was 44 in 1958, and included the patrons, 
benefactors, donors, well wishers, life members and ordinary members. 
All the members constitute the general body which is supreme in 
all matters regarding the management. 

The managing body has 15 members including the chairman, 
vice-chairman, secretary, joint secretary and eleven members. The 
functions of the general body include the passing of the new year’s 
budget, making amendments if any, in the rules of the Mandir, and 
such other matters which arise from time to time. The managing 
body looks after the day to day administration of the institutions. 
It meets at least once in a month and spends the amount sanctioned 
for purchasing books for the library and for various periodicals and 
magazines. It executes the plans laid down in the general body 
and special general body meetings. The trustees are in-charge of 
the immoveable property of the institution. 

The Mandir has established a high-school in Umbraj town, started 
classes for Hindi since 1942, has established a women’s association 
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and has been organising a .series of lectures, especially during the 
navratm festivals, all with a view to realise the laid down objectives. 

The funds of the institution consist of subscription fees, donations, 
grants and miscellaneous receipts. The education department gives 
a grant of Rs. 75 to the institution. The annual income and the 
expenditure of the institution is roughly Rs. 500. 

The Victoria Diamond Jubilee Library, Phaltan was established 
in 1870, with the object of developing among the people a taste 
for reading by making available books, magazines and daily news¬ 
papers in various languages. 

Tlie total membership which was 250 in 1958 included besides 
ordinary members, life members, donors and sympathisers. The 
library has at its head the President and the Vice-President elected 
by the general body at its annual meeting. The managing body 
consisting of seven members is also elected. The Chairman and 
the Secretary are elected out of these seven members. The Secretary 
under the supervision and guidance of the managing body looks after 
the administration of the library. The managing body meets at least 
once in a month. Among other activities of the library could be 
mentioned a Lok Shikshonmala and a university extension lectures 
series. 

The institution receives a Government grant of Rs. 450. The 
property, assets and income of the library consist of a building 
worth about Rs. 40,000, books 4,000 in number and an annual income 
of Rs. 1,000 including the Government grant. The annual expendi¬ 
ture comes to Rs. 1,114 approximately, 

Dhanjibhai Nemichand Shah Trust of Mhasvad was established 
in 1933, with the object of carrying on dharmakartja of the temple 
at Mhasvad and other religious activities. 

The number of members was three in 1958. The assets of the 
institution consist of a manstamblui valued at Rs. 15,533. The annual 
income and expenditure of the Trust was worth about Rs. 500 in 
1958. 

Tire Samarth Seva Mandal was established in 1950 at Sajjangad, 
with the object of propagating the philosophy of Samartha Ramdas, 
through Kirtans, discourses, periodicals and pamphlets, carrying out 
repairs and improvements to the place of liistorical and religious 
imjMrtance and connected with Samarth Ramdas, looking to 
comforts and convenience of the visiting pilgrims and tourists, 
spreading the Teachings contained in the writings of Ramdas and 
other saints by ojTening libraries and reading rooms. 

All the business transactions and management of the Mandal are 
conducted by a general body and a managing committee. The 
general body consists of all the meniliers and advisers. It elects 
the managing committee. The President of the managing committee 
is also the President of the General body. The general body prepares 
and sanctions the budget for the incoming year, passes rules and 
regulations adopted by the managing committee, authorises the 
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managing committee to take necessary decision when carrying out 
its duties. The managing committee consists of eleven members. 
It elects a President, vice-president, manager, treasurer and secre¬ 
tary. Under extrteorddnary circumstances the Secretary with the 
assent of the managing committee can call a special general meet¬ 
ing. The committee meets every two montlis and oftener if neces¬ 
sary. The managing committee submits reports of the business 
transacted and of the accounts to the general body. It executes 
all the policies laid down by the general body. 

The institution is maintained with the help of funds received 
from donations, sale of books, income from estates, interest on 
Government bonds, etc. During the first five years of its existence, tlie 
Mandal has built roads, started bus services and mail services from 
Satara to Parli, made arrangements for the water supply at Sajjangad 
and published various periodicals like “Sajjangad” and pamphlets 
giving the information about the life of Ramdas, his philosophy and 
other information about Samartha Sampradaya (Ramdas cult.). 

Shri Sitaramchandra Vedic Dharraa Prasarak Mandal, Satara, was 
established on the tenth of November in the year 1932, with the aim 
of teaching Admita, Vedanta, Puranas, Gita and Upnnishadm to the 
younger generation. The Mandal is managed by a body of trustees, 
numbering seven. During last 30 years nearly 50 students have 
received their education in Mandal and nearly 20 students have 
passed various examinations in this field, conducted by Veda 
Shastrottejak Sanstha of Poona and Kavyateertho examinations held 
at Baroda and Poona. Tluee selected students are given free resi¬ 
dential quarters and Rs. 10 per month as scholarship. Religious 
seminars or meetings are arranged occasionally, for the benefit of 
the people. 

The property and the funds of the Mandal consist of Government 
securities worth Rs. 55,000, two houses and one open plot. Its 
annual income consists of the interest on the Government Securities, 
which roughly comes to Rs. 1,700 and the income from the rented 
portion of the buildings, which comes to Rs. 400 per year. The 
annual (expenditure comes to about Rs. 2,100. The number of 
persons employed including the teaching staff is five. 

Srimadadya Shankaracharya Mandir va Bharati Bhavan Math, 
Satara, was established in Shaka 1862 (1940), with the object of 
encouraging the studies of Vaklik literature and the shastras, and 
of maintaining the Shankaracharya Mandir. 

The administration of the institution is managed by a body con¬ 
sisting of five members, a President, vice-president and three 
members. The institution has permitted the Shankaracharya 
Pathshala authorities to use its mandir s premises for running the 
school. The property of the institution consists of a building only. 
The annual income and expenditure of the institution both amounted 
to Rs. 650 in 1958. 
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The Ayurvedic Dharmarth Jain Davakhana was established in the 
year 1920. The management of the Davakhana rests with a Board 
of Trustees, who numbered five in 1960. The object is to afford free 
medical facilities to poor people and to promote the use of Indian 
drugs. Use of meat, liquor and honey is strictly avoided in the 
treatment as per the Jain religious teachings. The assets of the insti¬ 
tution amounted to Rs. 10,000 in 1960. The annual income and 
expenditure both amount to Rs. 700. The patients are charged 
a nominal fee of two annas per head. 

The hospital fund and poor fund were established in 1952 with 
the object of providing hospital amenities in general. The annual 
income and the expenditure under the hospital fund are approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 300 and Rs. 50 respectively. The annual income and 
the expenditure under the poor fund are approximately Rs. 750 and 
Rs. 250, respectively. 

The Abhinava Kala Mandir was established in 1944 with the 
object of advancing cultural and recreational activities by conduct¬ 
ing dramatic competitions, building theatres or auditoriums etc. 

The management of the Mandir is entrusted with the general body 
and a managing committee. The former consists of all the members 
of the Mandir, who were 357 in 1958. It is the supreme authority in 
all the matters concerning the Mandir, and meets once a year to 
elect the President, the members of the managing committee, the 
general secretary and two joint secretaries. The managing committee 
consists of the President (ex-officio chairman), one general secre¬ 
tary, two joint secretaries, twelve members, and one additional 
member nominated by Government. The tenure of office is three 
years. The committee meets at least once a month. Its functions 
include the financial and executive administration of the Mandir. 

The institution conducts dramatic competitions every year, takes 
part in the Maharashtra Rafya Natya Mahotsava, gives donations to 
other pubUc institutions and individual artists, from tax moneys 
realised through dramatic performances at several places and main¬ 
tains a small library containing books on dramatic art. 

The assets and the liabilities of the Mandir both stood at 
Rs. 8,171‘38 in 1957-58. The annual income and the expenditure in 
the same year was about Rs. 11,667 • 35. The income included the 
membership subscription, natya mahotsava contribution and dona¬ 
tions. 

The District Probation and After Care Association, Satara, was 
established in 1941, with the following objects (a) to maintain a 
Remand Home in Satara district for boys and girls placed before 
the juvenile court, (b) to supervise boys and girls who have been 
released on license from certified schools, (c) to carry out proba¬ 
tion work especially among children under the Bombay Children 
Act, (d) to super^se young offenders released on licence from 
the Borstal school, Dharwar, (e) to organise the work under the 
Probation of Offender’s Act and to supervise the probationers and 
(f) to educate public opinion in all questions relating to the proper 
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protection of children and treatment of young offenders. The total 
membership in 1958 was 88 including 72 ordinary and 16 life 
members. 

To keep the inmates gainfully employed, the association has 
arranged to impart training in spinning, weaving, book binding, card 
board file making, crape flower and toy making (for girls), tailor¬ 
ing and few other crafts. 

The income of the association in 1956-57 was Rs, 22,612*72, 
which included the remand grant from the ofiice of the Chief 
Inspector of Certified Schools, Poona, donations and the amount 
collected through the sale of the craft products. The expenditure 
in 1956-57 amounted to the same. 

Gandharva Mahavidyalaya, Satara, was established in 1941 with 
the object of advancement of music as a fine art. 

The membership of the Mahavidyalaya includes patrons, life 
members, well-wishers and ordinary members. They constitute the 
general body of the Mahavidyalaya. In 1958 their number was seven. 
The general body with the executive council looks after the business 
and administration of the institution. It meets at least once a year 
and considers the annual report, annual audit and accounts state¬ 
ments and such other matters arising from time to time. The executive 
council consists of the president, the vice-president, the secretary 
and four members and meets at least once in three months. It looks 
after the routine administration of the organisation. 

The assets of the institution consists of musical instruments worth 
Rs. 540 and books worth Rs, 90, The annual income and expenditure 
in 1958 was Rs. 576*31 nP. and Rs. 1,126, respectively, 

Hindu Mission, Karad, was established in 1926. It helps the 
destitute and fallen women, restores the persons forcibly converted 
to other religions and helps the spread of education among the 
backward classes and tribal people. It also runs a small library. 

Kasambhai Boarding Trust was established in 1938 with the 
object of providing free lodging accommodation to students. 

In 1958 there was only one trustee. The assets of the trust in 
1958 were a building valued at Rs. 25,000 and furniture worth 
Rs. 1,400. The average annual income and expenditure are about 
Rs. 500 and Rs. 578, respectively. A number of students have so far 
been provided with lodging facilities by the trust. The building 
has also a hall which is rented out for public functions, 

Khillar Gopalak m Gosanmrdhdk Smgh, Satara, was established 
with the object of encouraging, the breeding of khillar bulls. 

All the members of the Sangh constitute the general body (The 
membership is rou^ly between 100 to 125). The body meets once in 
a year to elect the managing committee of the institution, and to 
appoint the secretary. It also considers the future schemes for breed¬ 
ing of khillar bulls. The President of the general body is elected 
at the annual meeting. The managing committee consists of from 
five to ten members, including a chairman, vice-chairman, honorary 
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secretary, and a secretary, and looks after the routine administration 
of the Sangh. 

The Sangh conducts cattle exhibitions, supplies ammonium sulphate 
to the farmers and takes preventive measures against the out-break of 
epidemic among cattles in the district. 

The annual income of the Sangh which includes the Government 
grant, the membership fees and donations from members and public 
is about Rs. 2,025 and the expenditure approximately comes to the 
same. 

The Lokseva Sangh, Satara, was established in 1937, with the 
object of rendering service to the people in various fields, such as 
educational, industrial, social and political. The trust deed was 
completed in 1941, fixing the number of the trustees between three 
and five. 

The Sangh is making eflforts towards building of the character of 
students by inculcating in them tlie spirit of selflessness and inspiring 
in their minds the love and loyalty to the nation. The funds of the 
Sangh in 1958 were approximately Rs. 15,000. 

Mahatma Gandhi Kreeda Mandal was started in 1922 with a view 
to popularise gymnastics and Indian games among the younger 
generation. In 1960, the institution had a membership of 90. The 
management of the Mandal rests with the managing committee 
consisting of seven members elected from amongst the life members 
who numbered 45 in 1960. The managing committee is composed 
of the President, the vice-president, the secretary and four other 
members. The yearly income and expenditure respectis'ely of the 
Mandal amount to about Rs, 2,000. The income includes fees and 
Rs. 500 received from the municipality by way of grant. The Mandal 
jjroposes to construct a building to house a gymnasium and a library 
for children. 

The Taluka Development Board was established in 1927 with the 
object of training the cultivators in the use of improved methods of 
agriculture and supplying them implements, fertilisers, seeds, insecti¬ 
cides, etc. 

All the members of the Board (numbering 390 in 1958) constitute 
the general body which with the managing council conducts the 
administration of the Board. The general body meets once in a year 
to elect the president and passes the new year’s budget. It also 
elects the president, vice-president and honorary secretary of the 
managing council and considers such problems as arise from time 
to time. The managing council is in charge of the routine adminis¬ 
tration of the Board. 

The Board has so far supplied improved seeds, insecticides, im¬ 
proved agricultural implements to the farmers. Preventive measures 
against cattle diseases are being taken up by the Board. 

The assets of the Board in 1958 were Rs. 26,212 •12. 

Vyayam Mandal, Satara, was established with a view to develop¬ 
ing among the educated a liking for gymnastics, physical training 
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id Indian games. A number of its members have successfully 
irticipated in the gymnastics and other sports organised in the 
ate. 

Originally there were two separate institutions, viz., the Gajanan 
ijayam Simla and the Arya Kreeda Mandal both established in the 
?ar 1920. The two institutions were later amalgamated and now 
rm the Vyayam Mandal, Satara. The reason for the amalgamation 
as the similarity of aims and objectives of both the institutions, 
he Mandal has started in 1957 the Kranti Smriti Shorirlk Shikshan 
idyahya to commemorate the centenary celebrations of the 1857 
!Volt, where training for C. P. Ed. (Certificate Course in Physical 
ducation) is given. The Mandal proposes to build a Vidtjarthi 
asatigraha to provide lodging facilities to the students coming from 
utside and to make available to them educational facilities in vari- 
ns fields, e.g., agricultural, technical, medical etc. 

The assets of the Mandal amounted to Rs. 50,000 in 1959-60. The 
icome and expenditure of the Mandal in 1959-60 both came to 
bout Rs. 22,816-82. The income of the Mandal c-omprises annual 
rants from the State Government and the municipality, donations 
nd fees. 

The Wai Vyayam Shala was established in 1923 with the object 
f developing gymnastic habits among the people by imparting 
hysical training and opening of gymnasiums and health leagues 
t various places. 

The membership of the Vyayam Shala includes patrons, donors, 
ife members, ordinary members and well wishers. The meeting of 
he general body of Wai Vyayam Shala is held in May every year. 
!’he lx)dy in its annual meeting elects the managing committee and 
onsiders the annual expenditure reports. It elects the president and 
he vice-president. The managing committee consists of a chairman, 
secretary, a treasurer and six other members. The committee meets 
t least once in a month. The committee can convene the general 
)ody meeting under extraordinary circumstances. The total member- 
hip in 1958 was sixty. The Vyayam Shala instructs the members 
n various exercises such as double bar, horizontal and vertical bar, 
ndian games and foreign games. 

The assets of the Vyayam Shala are valued at Rs. .5,165-50 
ipproximately. The average annual income which is roughly 
Is. 2,500 consists of private donations, and government grants to 
he institutions. The annual expenditure comes to about Rs. 3,000. 
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CHAPTER 19. 


Aundh (Khatav T; 17° 3(y N, 74° ECK E; RS Rahimatpur 13 m. 
W; p. 4,652) village was the residence of the Pant Pratinidhi and 
nmed part of his estate or fdgir. It is surrounded on all sides by 
srritory forming part of the Khatav taluka and lies nine miles south- 
est of Vadiij, the head-quarters of the Khatav taluka and about 
venty-six miles south-east of Satara. At the top of the pass by 
'hich the Satara-Tasgahv road connects the Khatav and Koregahv 
ilukas a cross road branches due east to Aundh which lies in 
basin of small hills entirely sheltered from the north and east 
’he Pant’s mansion or m4d is the chief building in the village and 
onsists of a two-storeyed vd^d in the Maratha style with 
quadrangle in the centre. In front is a court-yard flanked with 
luildings out of which a narrow approach leads at right angles 
nto the main street. The whole building covers a space of about 
wo acres. Next to it in the north of the town is a temple of 
famunS Devi, the patron goddess of the Pant Pratinidhi’s family, 
n front of the temple on the east is a very fine lamp-pillar or dipmdl 
ibout sixty feet high and not more than fifteen feet in diameter at 
he base^ It is studded in eight alternate lines, within each line 
wenty-two projecting stones for mounting by and twenty-two 
)rackets for lamps making a total of 176 lamps and as many steps. 
To break the monotony of the structure the steps are fixed in a position 
ntermediate between the brackets and vice versa. The moulding 
>f both brackets and steps is plain but graceful and the stone work 
on the whole finely cut and well put together. The dipmdl is 
lighted during the Kartik fair. The uncommon height and slender 
tapering of this dipmdl makes it unusually elegant. Aurahgzeb came 
to the village, it is said, with the intention of breaking open the idol, 
but he spared the dipmdl. About two miles south of the town is 
a bungalow built as a summer resort. About a mile to the south¬ 
west of the town is a hill about 800 feet above the plain, the summit 
of which is crowned by another temple, of Yamuna Devi. It was the 
special resort for worship of the Pant and his family, and was much 
enlarged and adorned by the Chief and his ancestors. Except its 

* The historical portions in this chapter were revised by Prof, R. V. Oturkar, 
M.A., Poona. 
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19. great local repute for holiness, the temple has nothing remarkab 
about it. The court-yard is about thirty yards square paved wi 
stone and surrounded by ramparts about twelve feet thick and fiftec 
feet high inside. Outside, the height rises with the hill, and 
places is not less than forty feet. There are live bastions one at tl 
south-west and two each at the north-west and north-east comei 
The south-east corner is rectangular. On the north-west side is tl 
gateway a pointed arch of the thickness of the wall and on its left 
the nagdrkhand or music chamber. The temple consists of a plain 
built mandap about thirty feet by twenty fronting east with a sta 
shaped cut stone but plain idol-chamber or gdbhdrd with a greate 
length and breadth of about twenty feet and sunuounted 1; 
a twelve-sided stucco spire. The gdbhdrd contains a black stov 
image of YainnaT. The ascent up the hill is made easy by means f 
about a hundred steps and an excellent pathway about ten fei 
broad. There is an alternative route by a second flight of steps u 
the lower half of the hill and passing a small shrine of Ganapatl. O 
the hill side at the north-west of the temple is a flat ridge and a ston 
tank about twenty yards square. The temple and its neighbourhoo 
are the favourite haunt of small, very tame monkeys. Though th 
temple building is not very notable, the ascent gives a fine view abou 
twenty-five miles nojth-west towards Satara and on a clear day a 
far as Sihgnapur about thirty miles to the north-east. 

The family of the Pant Raitinidhi whose capital was at Aundl 
was descended from Trimbak Kyshna the Kulkarpi (accountant) o 
the village of Kinhai in the Koregahv sub-division of Satara. h 
1690, Rajaram, the youngest son of Shivaj! raised Trimbak Parashrj 
ram Pant, who was in the service of Ramchandrapant Amatya t( 
the rank of Sarddr. He became a great favourite of Rajaram's ano 
in 1698 was made pratinidhi or viceroy. In 1699 his predecesso 
TimajI Hanmant, wlio' had been taken prisoner by the Moghals, wa; 
set free and reappointed Pratinidhi and Parashurampant receiver 
the oflSce of Peshva or prime minister. In 1700 on the death o 
Rajaram his widow T^abai again appointed Parashuram pratinidhi 
In the civil war which followed the death of Rajaram, Parashurarr 
was Tarabais chief general and in 1707 was defeated and taker 
prisoner by Shahu, the grandson of Shivaji. Parashuram left his 
appointment and in 1710 the office of Pratinidhi was given tc 
Gadadhar Pralhad. On Gadadhar’s death in the same year, Parashu¬ 
ram was set free and restored, but in 1711 the office was again taken 
from him and given to Narayan Pralhad. In 1713 Parashuram Pant 
was again restored and the office of Pratinidhi was made hereditary 
in his family. In the same year Aundh was the scene of a battle 
between Krshnarav Khatavkar, who was put up by the Moghals 
and BalajT Vishvanath who was in the service of Shahu of Satara. 
Krshnarav was defeated and on submission was pardoned and 
granted the village of Khatav, twenty-five miles, east of Satara. 
Parashuram died in 1717 and was succeeded by his second son 
Shrinivas as his eldest son Kr.shijaji was Pratinidhi of Vishajgad in 
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olhapur State. Shrinivas also called Slmpatrav was during all his 
lie Shrdius chief adviser. After his death in 1746 his younger 
other Jagjivan was appointed to his post. In the revolution that 
'ok place at Siitara after the death of Shahu, Jagjivan and his 
utdliq YamajT Shivadev sided with Tarabai and plotted against the 
ishva. Consequently Peshva deposed him and the post passed on 
Bhavanrav, the grandson of Krshpaji. It is unnecessary to follow 
le line of suc'cession further. Suffice to say that tire office of the 
ratinidhis of Satara continued to be held in the same line, till after 
le extinction of Satara gdiU in 1848, but Shriniviisrav who held the 
ist during the sixties of the last century was a member of the 
egislative Council of Bombay during the Governorship of Sir Bartle 
rere. The State was merged in 1947. 

In 1713 Aundh was the scene of a battle between Krshnarav 
hatavkar, a Brahman, put up by the Moghals and Biilajl 
i.shvanath afterwards the first Peshva and at that time a clerk to 
lahu (1707-1749) of Sat^a. Krshnarav was defeated and on sub- 
lission was pardoned and granted the village of Khatav, twenty-five 
tiles east of Satara. 

Tlie museum, situated on Shri Yamai Hill has an attractive build- 
ig built in cement concrete. Surrounding the building is a beauti- 
il garden where there is a bust of the late Rajas^eb of Aundh, 
hriraant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, the founder of the museum, 
rticles and paintings of world-fame, collected by the late Rajasaheb 
om varicnis parts of India and Europe, are kept hei-e, which speak 
f the founder’s taste for fine arts. There are also paintings, some 
one by the late Rajasaheb himself imd others by the artists 
atronised by him. At present the museum is owned and managed 
y Government. 

Sri Yamai Shrinivas High School of Aundh, reputed for its high 
andard in the educational sphere was started in 1880 by the- 
len Chief of the ex-Aundh-State. Tliere are two residencies 
ttached to this high school viz. Kedaresvar Residency and Pancavati 
Residency. Nominal fees were charged in the cx-State regime. At 
resent the high school is run by a society formed at Aundh. 

A training college is recently started at Aundh where training in 
jaching courses is given. 

With the merger of the fonner Princely States, Aundh has lost 
;s importance as the Capital of a State. However, it is gaining 
nportance as an educational centre. 

Bahule (Patan T; 17° 15' N ; 74° 00' E; RS Karad 14 ra., NE ; 

. 1,852) lying at a distance of three miles from Nisare on the 
larad-Cipluii road and situated close under the north slope of 
he Mala-Tambve spur three miles south of Mandrul and ten miles 
'ast-south-oast of Pataii contains a curious little Hemadpanti temple. 
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Tlie temple is still in good repair, It stands in the middle of a pav( 
court (78''X64') sunk four feet in the ground and surrounded I 
a dense gi'owth of fine old pimpol trees. The temple faces east ar 
consists of an image-chamber with stone walls set in mort 
(14' 4" X 18' 8") and surmounted by a shikhffr or spire twenty-nii 
feet high from the ground. This spire was built about two cenPiri' 
ago by Parashuram Narayan Angal, a rich banker of Nigadi who bui 
a temple at Patesvar near Satfira and at many other places in tl 
district. The walls arc 2' 8" thick and the inner space about eigl 
feet square. In the centre is a ling of Bahulesvar Mahadev in a cai 
or shdlunkha fronting north and over a spring the water of whic 
drains through a channel shaped like a cow’s head into a stor 
basin formed on the north side in the court pavement. In tl 
north-west and south-east corners are two small basins sunk in tl 
floor and there are two niches one in the south and one in the norf 
wall. The entrance to the image-chamber is through a vestibu 
(7' 4" X 18' 10") by a quadrangular doorway two feet broad t 
4' 9" high. The vestibule has two solid niches in the north and soul 
walls. The hall or tnanclap which is really the only ancient part c 
the temple is fourteen feet long, east to west and 18' 10" broac 
north to south. It is, as usual, open on all four sides, supported b 
twelve pillars in four rows of four each 4' 6" apart, north to soutl 
The four west i)illars are embedded in the modern vestibule wall 
of the rest, the four middle, form a square in the centre of whic 
is a small stone bull or NancU, and the remaining four arc parti 
embedded in a stone bench 2' 8" wide, the end of which lit 
vertically under the caves, which are broad and turned up at the ent 
The roof 7' 8" high from within was originally flat but has been pu 
on a slope with brick and cemented by a modern hand. Behim 
the bench rises a back about four feet high from the ground. Th 
pillars are all of one pattern. The shafts are of a single block cii 
in rectangular, octagonal and cylindrical concentric divisions bu 
without any carving or ornament. The stone used throughout tir 
inandap is in large blocks or slabs and at the roof is joined to tla 
pillars by brackets branching in four directions. Each compartmen 
has a ceiling in the lozenge pattern, formed by placing slabs diagonal!; 
to each other without mortar. About nine feet east of the temple i 
a bathing tank (15' 11" X 19') fed from a spring in the south-eas 
corner of the court and joined with it by a drain. The water of th< 
tank is reached by steps. The officiating temple priests were somt 
Brahmans inhabiting the neighbouring village of Garavde. Thi 
temple is connected with Bahule half a mile off by a causeway. The 
Garavde village lying close by the temple enjoys an excellent stqjpl) 
of spring water which is brought to the village through pipes. Fen 
villages in the district have such a pure and incorruptible supply oi 
water. Fairs in honour of Bahulesvar are held on the Mahfishivrdtrc 
or Great Night of .Shiv in February-March and the Mondays ol 
Shrdvan or July-August and attended by about three to five thousand 
people. The ling is said to have been set up by a cowherd to whom 
the God appeared and showed the spring of milk. 
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Bamnoli (Javali T; 17° 40' N, 73° 45' E; RS. Satara Road 34 m. 

E ; p. 1,059), village which lies seven miles south-west of Medha, is 
le starting point in the Koyna valley for the Amboli pass connecting 

with the Kohkan. The village is and has been a local market from 
arly times and has six shops of traders. Sunday is the bazar day. 
Veekly bazar is held in winter and summer when vegetables, food 
rains and other articles are sold. 'There is a beaten track not good 
ven for bullock-carts connecting Bamnoli to Medha, The track is 
rashed away by rains during monsoon and it becomes diflScult to 
ross the big hill-range lying between Medha and Bamnoli. 

The village may be submerged under the Koyna dam in near future, 
jike Tambi, Bamnoli was a small administrative centre under the 
danitha Government, 

Banpurl (Patan T; 17° 30' N ; 74° 30' E; RS. Karad 25 m. NE ; 

). 1,6^) in the Vaiig Valley, ten miles south-south-east of Patan, is 
i village on Dhebevadi Salve road. To the south of the village on 
he hill side is a temple of Naikba, a form of Shiv. The temple, 
i solid but poor structure with stone walls and a tiled roof, now 
•equires some minor repairs. The ling has a silver mask which is 
:;arried in procession on the two fair days, the fifth of Chaitra (March- 
\pril) and the tenth of Ashvin (September-October). On the latter 
jccasion the attendance numbers over 20,000 when people from the 
neighbouring areas in the State and out-side come. The legend is 
that a cultivator named Abasaheb Yeshvantarav Janugadc devotedly 
worshipped God Shiv on this spot until he grew old and infirm. 
God Shiv ordered him to go home and promised to follow him if he 
did not look back. The old man obeyed till on Iris way hearing 
a terrible noise he looked back and saw an enormous boulder fall from 
the hill and smashed to pieces. That night he had a dream that 
the boulder was Shiv who should be worshipped on the spot and 
styled Naikba. 

Bdcdfirm (Wai T; 18° Sty N, 73° 45'E,; RS, Wathar 23 m, NE ; 
p. 4,712) village was alienated to Rajaram Bhonsle, the adopted son 
of the widow of the late Raja of Satara. It is situated three miles 
due south of Wai and a mile south of the Wai-Pancvad road, with 
which it is connected by a road leading down to the Krshija river 
which flows about li miles to the north. To the west of the village 
is a bare range of hills branching from Pasanii and containing two 
small caves very difiicult of access believed to be Buddhist, On 
the hill top is a fiat plateau with a temple of Devi which was in charge 
of a Gosavi. In the village is an old temple of Bhairav which 
was entirely rebuilt about 150 years ago, from village subscriptions. 
'The temple is a rude stone work with a brick spire and a courtyard, 
A yearly fair is held on the dark fifth of Phdlgun (February-March) 
and is attended by about 15,000 people. A far more interesting 
structure is the Mahadev temple down by the Krshna about a quarter 
of a mile north of the high road. A paved court has been built on 
the side which slopes gently down to the river. The temple consists 
of an image-chamber about twelve feet square apparently old and 
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a modern hall opens at the .side,s, with twelve pillars supporting a il; 
roof with a parapet and broad eaves. On the north of the imag* 
chamber or gdbhurd is a small stone basin into which flows the wati 
thrown over the ling and over a spring believed to be one of tl 
mouths of the Sarasvati. The hall is about twenty feet square and d; 
courtyard in front, eighty feet by sixty. The image-chamber 
surmounted by a spire or shikhar in the old star shape. Leadin 
from the temple to the river is a flight of stone steps thirty feet widt 
The temple was added to and restored by a Peshva officer surname 
Kanitkar. Besides these temples the village contains a large br 
fallen mansion or vddd belonging once to the Kulkarhi family. 

BfmtVflcgrtr/Fort (Patan T; RS. Karad 48 m. W.,) twenty mile 
south-west of Patau and about four miles west of Mala, from whic' 
it is pretty easily accessible by a rough footpath throvigh dens 
jungle, is a rounded hill situated on the face of the Sahyadri rangi 
and jutting about a hundred feet inter the Kohkan. A narrow neel 
thirty yards long sejrarates it from the cliff on the east, which rise, 
some 300 feet above it, About five acres in area, the hill has on th( 
east a temple of Bhairav which gives it, its name. The temple roofec 
with earthen tiles is in a state of good repair. It was repaired in 1957 

According to Grant Duff, Bhairavgad was one of the forts buil 
by the Rajas of Panliaja. The garrison in Maradia times was furnishec 
by soldiers sent from Satara. There are no traces of houses and tlie 
walls are in ruins. In the last Marafha war, Bhairavgad was captured 
by the English on tiie 23rd of May, 1818. A detachment of a hundred 
rank and file was sent by Lieutenant-Colonel Kennedy under command 
of Lieutenant Capon from Savarde in Ciplun in Ratnagiri district 
They proceeded to Talavde, a village at the foot of the hill frons 
which there was an ascent of nearly six miles. But a message brougb! 
down the native officer in charge of the fort with a party of the 
garrison, who promisetl to surrender next morning on condition 
that the arms and property belonging to him and the garrison about 
a hundred strong, were respected and an escort of sepoys aflowT’d 
as far as Patau. The fort was accordingly taken without resistance-. 

Bhuhngad (Khatav T; RS Rahimatpur 22 m. NW; p. 713) in 
Khatav about eleven miles south-west of Vaduj is a roughly oval 
solitary hill rising about 600 feet above the surrounding plain. 
Tire fort is said to have been originally built by Singhan ruler of 
Devgiri (1210—47)''. On the north-west half down the slope are 
a number of houses which were mostly inhabited by Bridimans 
formerly attached to the fort garrison. In recent times most of the 
Brahman families have hdt for other places to seek service and 
business. The gro\md above the fort slopes towards the top'. 
Except near the gateway on the north-east the walls are of light 
masonry. The fort wall stands in a decayed condition. On the top 

^ Maratba.s, 13 note 3 (Old E<fiti<ni). 

2 Pendhari and Maratlia War Papers. 

^ S])ivaji Souvenir—Marathi Section page 82, 
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was a very deep tank now filled up. The ascent is easy. Bhushan- 
gad is not commanded by any hill within five miles. The fort was 
repaired by Shivaji about 1676, and it sustained an attack from 
Fattesingh Mane in 1805 then camped at Rahimatpur. 

Bopardi (Wai T; 17“ 55' N. 73° 50' E; RS. Wathar 22 m. SE ; 
p. 1,664) is a small village two miles north of Wal and connected 
with it. It contains a modern but well built little temple of Mahadev 
curiously placed in a stone tank, from which four steps lead upwards 
on to the surrounding court. The temple is nothing but a shrine 
with a porch, tlie wliole measuring twenty feet long by eighteen 
feet wide. The porch is four feet by . eighteen and consists of 
three small flat-roofed compavtments supported on rectangvdar 
shafted pillars eighteen inches at the base with brackets at 
the head. The shrine is surmounted by a very elaborate stucco¬ 
decorated brick spire or shikhar. In front is a Nandi canopy also 
with a small spire. The ling is over a rich spring and there is 
a drain on the north side through which the water is allowed to 
flow. The temple, which though small is a very pleasing structure 
and was built by one Lakshman DhoiiQldev Phadnis, a dependanl 
of the Raste family who flourished about two hundred years ago. 
The temple is in great local repute at War. The Devasthdn is 
registered under the Bombay Public Trusts Act. Bopardi, situated 
only at a distance of two miles from Wai, has two yearly fairs viz., 
in Kartik and in Magh in honour of God Bhima-Shahkar. The fairs 
attract a large lumdier of ireople from Wai. 

Candan and Vandan ^Satara T ; 17° 50' N, 74° 00' E; RS Rahimat¬ 
pur 6 m. S; p. 1, 379) forts are situated some ten miles north-east of 
Satara and stand out prominently from tlie range of hills running 
nearly south from Harali, the jnassivte hill immediately ea,S't of 
the Khambataki pass and terminating with Jaranda nearly 
clue east of Satara. Vandan the higher, larger, and moie prominent 
of the two, 3,851 feet above sea level, lies in Malgahv village 
of Satara taluka, and is approached most easily from Jaranda, 
a hamlet of Kikli. An approach to both the forts can be made from 
Ibrahimpur which is three miles from Ainbevadi. The ascent is 
very steep. On the half-way to the fort is the Mari-aai temple. Further 
up, the ascent is steep and it becomes steeper as we go further up. 
On the fort the water is available but not potable. The path, which 
bears evidence of having been at one time ;i broad roughly-paved 
causeway with here and there some rude stops, ascends steeply the 
northern slope of the fort until it reaches the saddle between Vandan 
and Candan, then it doubles buck along the eastern slope 
immediately under the lower of the two scarps for some distanci; 
almost level. Atout midway along the eastern side of the hill it 
again doubles back and the ascent is by a steep flight of rough steps 
to the first gate which looks nearly due south. The gateway is iu 
order but the curtain behind it has fallen down and is completely 
ruinous. A sharp zigzag leads to the second gate winch looks more 
ancient than the first gate and is nearly blocked up with stones. 
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There is an inscription in Persian characters over the gateway. 
A covered way leads on from the gate to a point whence a very steep 
winding flight of stones leads direct to the top of the scarp or a more 
gradual gradient gives access to the top by walking round to the 
northern side. The lower scarp is a very perfect one and the only 
possible approach to the top is by the gateway first mentioned. 
Once within this gateway, now that the curtain has fallen down, 
the top can be reached by either route. 


The area on the top is considerable and bears the appearance of 
having held a large garrison. The ruins and foundations of houses 
are very numerous up and in the south-east corner where there is 
a regular street. This quarter is pointed out as the Brahman dli. 
Immediately above it, approached by a broad flight of steps, are the; 
ruins of the sarhlrmdd. Close by is a second large banyan and 
above a large shivri tree. These trees form conspicuous objects on 
the hill top from considerable distances around. Near the mdit 
is a large room divided into three compartments and still completely 
roofed. More to the west is a mosque still in fair preservation, and 
at the e.xtreme west corner is a considerable musalinan bathing place 
with two roofed and walled tombs. A ministrant with a small patch 
of indm land still attends to them and the tombs themselves are 
covered with clothes. There are several large water reservoirs on 
the hill top, noticeably one close below the remains of sarkdrvddd, 
and another, near the Musalman burying place, which is still confined 
by masonry in fairly good order. Near the south-west corner there 
evidently was a large tank formed by excavation, the earth being 
thrown up near the edge of the precipice so as to form a dam. But 
the dam has been pieiced evidently on purpose and the tank can 
hold no water now. The whole of the hill top is not level. An 
eminence rises with steep slopes on its southern half to a height of 
some 100 feet above the level of the sarkdrvdtld. This eminence is 
surmounted with the ruins of a considerable building, the object of 
which unless it were a pleasure-house, is not evident. 

The whole of the hill top is not walled. There are masonry walls 
at all the weak points and bastions at the angles. Captain Rose 
visited the fort in 1857 to burst the cannon none of which now 
remain. He probably also destroyed the dam. There used to be 
a subheddr on the lull. Some 200 gadkciris were attached to the 
fort and lived in the various hamlets around, chiefly to the north. 

Candan, situated in Banavadi village of Koreganv taluka and 
separated from Vandan only by the saddleback scarcely half a mile 
across, is a slightly lower hill and wants the eminence on the top 
of Vandan. We come across one mosque on half way to the fort 
which is in dilapidated condition. The gate is at the soUth-east 
corner and the easiest ascent is from the north, crossing the north-east 
slope of the hill. If visited from Vandan, difficult footpaths lead 
from the saddle either along the north-west or north slopes or along 
the south slope to the south-east angle where they join the regular 
approach near the gateway. The gateway iS in no way remarkable. 
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and once within, there is no further difficulty beyond a steep ascent CHAPTER 19, 

to gain the level top. On the side of Vandan there is one mosque - 

which is in dilapidated condition. There is no second gate, but, _ Places. 

after passing an old temple of Mahadev and a fine banyan tree, Vand^^Fiwts 

a flight of fairly broad steps leads to the top of the hill between two 

curiously built pillars. They consist each of four huge unhewn 

stones piled one on another. It is said they were placed there when the 

fort was built about 1,600 A.D. by Ibrahim Adilshah II (1580-1626), 

the sixth Bijapur king’. A local legend explains how the stones were 

erected. A huge stone was first made firm, then it was surrounded 

by earth, and up the back thus formed a second huge stone was rolled 

and pushed and fastened on the former. This operation was repeated 

again and again and finally the earth cleared away leaving the 

present pillars of huge stone rising to a height of some fifteen to 

twenty feet. The pillars are damaged through the passing of time. 

There is not much else of interest in the fort. There are evidences 
of the existence at one time of a very considerable population and 
traces remain of a line sarkurmiju and a. room. The tank holds some 
water but does not afford enough supply when the visitors come, 
the dam having been evidently purposely damaged to prevent water 
being retained. A Subhedur formerly resided on the fort with villages 
from the Koregahv sub-division in his charge. As in the case of 
Vandan only the broken points were defended by masonry walls and 
angles by bastions. In 1673, Candan Vandan were among the forts 
which fell into ShivajI’s hand®. They were taken by Aurahgzeb’s 
Officers in 1701'^ but wore recaptured by Shahu after his release m 
1707*. During the civil war between Taiabai and Shahu, Shahu’s 
army was encamped at Candan Vandan in the rains of 1707“. Later in 
1752, Peshva BalajI Bajirav kept a small force under Dadopant Vagh 
to keep a watch on Tarabui and to prevent her from making any mis¬ 
chief. In 1756 Tulaji Angre was kept as a prisoner by the Peshva 
in the same place for some time after the fall of Vijayadurg. In 
a revenue statement of about 1790 ‘ Canda(n-Vandan ’ are mentioned 
as the headquarters of panigand in the Bijiipur Subhd with a revenue 
of Rs. 21,644'’. They fell in 1818 to the British. 

1 he forts are deserted and visitors, mostly Muslims, visit these forts 
at the time of ttrus, 

Caphal i (Patan T; 17° 20' N; 74° 00' E; RS. Masur 11 m. E; Chaphal. 
p. 2,687) village lies on the Man, a tributary of the Krshna six miles 
west of Umbraj. Tlie village lies on the Caregahv-Padfosi road 
which is an all weather motorable road. The village is prettily 
placed in a narrow part of the valley and is surrounded by fertile 

* According to CTravit Duff Chandaii and Vandan were among the fifteen 
forts built by one of the Panhala kings about 1190. Marathas, Vol. I 
page 26 Note V. 

® Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, page 202. 

” Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol, 1, page 303. 

Sardesai’s New History of the Marathas, VoJ. II, page 0, 

5 Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. 1, page 318. 

* Waring .s Maratlias, 244. Tho .statement also mentions ‘ Chenden ’ separately 
with an income of Rs. 20,786. Ditto. 
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black soil and teak-covered hills. The water-supply‘ for drink¬ 
ing and irrigation is plentiful. The irroprietor was Lakshinanrav 
Ramchandra Svami, descendant of the famous Ramdas Svaini, 
contemporary and spiritual adviser of Chhatrapati Shivaji. Ramdas 
Svainl lived there and made it a centre of his spiritual activity. He 
came to be known as Samartha. Caphal soon came to be regarded 
as a sacred place of pilgrimage as Ramdas brought from Pancavati 
(near Nasik) the ptlifukd of Ram and placed them there. The 
representative of the family related to Ramdas ranked first among 
the Satara chiefs above the Pratinidhi and the Sachiv and the chiefs 
of Phaltan and Jath; and divided his residence between Caphal 
and the fort of ParalT. Eight villages of the head Man valley were 
alienated to him, besides others in Satara near Parali fort. Caphal 
village is situated on both sides of the river. On the left bank is 
the main street once inhabited by several well-to-do traders, where 
a weekly market is held on Thursday. A foot bridge connects it 
with the right bank where the primary school in a good District 
Local Board building, a few houses, and the temple and mansion of 
the Svami are situated. They are built on a hillock within the same 
paved court and were reached by a causeway surmounted by a flight 
of fifty steps and an archway with a nogdrkhdnd or drum-chamber 
on the top. The causeway has now fallen. The dwelling houses 
line the sides of the court and in the middle is the temple dedicated 
to Ramdas Svami and to God Maruti. The temple court steps are 
all of fine trap masonry and in excellent repair but, apart from 
solidarity and good plain workmanship, are in no way remarkable. 
The temple faces east and has an open hall on wooden pillars and 
a stone image-chamber with a tower of brick and cement. The 
temple was completed in 1776, at an estimated cost of over 
Rs. 1,00,000, by Ba|aji Mai.i(jlavgane a rich Brahman who built many 
other temples in the district. The north side faces the river whose 
banks here are about sixty feet high of crumbling black soil and kept 
together by a solid retaining wall of mortared masonry. The temple 
is enriched by many offerings and is a favourite place of pilgrhnage. 
A fair attended by over 5,000 pilgrims is held on Ramanavainl day 
(i.e, the ninth of Chaitra or March-April), 

Caregdnv (Karad T; 17“ 20' N, 74“ 05' E; RS. Masur 6m, NE, 
p. 3,776.) is a large village four iiviles west of Umbraj on the Umbraj- 
Malljarpeth road which crosses the Mand river by a stone masonry 
bridge close to the south-west of the town. Caregauv has a primary 
school and a large population of traders who conduct export trade 
with Ciplun. Grocery, sugarcane and groundnut form the main 
articles of trade. From early times, pack bullocks from this village 
crossed the Kumbharli pass in numbers. Their place is taken by 
trucks. 

Under the Community Development Scheme a bandhdrd on the 
Maijd river is being constructed. It is estimated to cost Rs, 2,59,572 
and more than 1750 acres of land will be brought under irrigation on 
its completion. A Smnd; Afanclir and a gymnasium built under the 
scheme were partly financed through jropular cont?ilnition. 
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Cimangdnv (Koreganv T; 17° 40' N, 74° 10' E ; RS Koreganv 
6 m. SW; p. 2,650) on the left bank of a stream about four miles 
north-west of Koreganv, has a Hemacjpanti temple of Mahadev. 
The sanctuary is modern but the hall with its sixteen pillars is old. 
The centre course in each pillar is well carved. The facade of the 
roof is of stone slabs with the usual broad eaves curved and turned-up 
margins, The carving in the pillars, the decoration of the plinth, 
and facing of the roof, are good and in a floral pattern with knots and 
balls. Tlie braekets supporting the pillars are also well carved. 
Cimangahv was the headquarters of Bapu Gokhale in an attack on 
Vardhangad fort when in 1807 he was returning to Poona after the 
action below Vasantgad in which the Pant Pratinidhi was taken 
prisoner’. There is a temple of God Maruti established by Ramdiis 
Svami. A fair is held in his honour on every Saturday in the month 
of Shrdmn, the last Saturday being most important when about 
10,000 people attend. 

DahlviuM (Man T; 17° 40' N, 74° 30' E; RS Koreganv 28 m. W; 
p. 4,057) lies on the right bank of the Man on the Pusesava}i-Shingna- 
pur road, forty miles east of Satara and about four miles from the 
junction of the above mentioned road with the Satara Pajjdl’arpur 
road. Tlie river banks are low and the village is spread along the 
sides for about a quarter of a mile. 

Ddtegcul or SundargaeJ, (Patan T; RS. Karad, 27 m.) about 2,000 feet 
above the plain, lies three miles north-west of Patan. It is one of 
the highest points for many miles and not commanded by any neigh- 
Irouring hill. The ascent is about three miles by a very steep bridle 
path leading on to a plateau whence there is a steep ascent to tlie 
fort. The scarp is about thirty feet high, but owing to scattered 
boulders is in places easy to climb. Almut 600 feet long by 180 feet 
broad, the fort is oblong in shape and has an area of about three 
acres. The entrance is about the centre of the west face. A passage, 
seven feet broad, is cut about twenty feet down from the top of the 
scarp. This passage contained a gateway of a single-pointed arch ten 
feet high which has fallen in. About twenty-rock-cut steps lead out 
on the top turning south halfway up. In the corner of the angle is 
an image of God Maruti. The walls are in ruins and consisted 
originally of large laterite blocks, well cut, and put together without 
mortar. These must be the original structures though there are many 
modern additions. The wall originally had a loopholed parapet aliout 
four feet high. On the east a little more than half-way up is 
a curious dungeon. Some steps lead down about eight feet into tlie 
rock in which a room apparently about thirty feet by twelve and 
eight high has been made. It is fearfully dark and two small holes 
are perforated for light and air. This room, it is said, was used as 
an oubliette or dungeon. There is also a very curious well, 100 feet 
deep cut twenty feet square out of the solid rock, and with a flight of 
sixty-four rock-cut steps twelve feet wide. The water is approached 
through a sort of gateway made by leaving unhewn a portion of the 
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rock joining the two sides of the passage. The water ,is always good, 
fresh and abundant. The story is that tlie well belongs to the Koyna 
river and that a leaf thrown into that river at the idght place will be 
found floating in this well. There are two large tanks thirty feet 
square and a smaller one all said to be for the storage of grain. This 
seems doubtful; they were more probably used to store water drawn 
from the big well. On the south of the fort are the remains of four 
buildings and facing north and adjoining the rock is the kacheri 
building or court-house. The fort had a permanent garrison of 150 
and lands were assigned for its maintenance in the neighbouring 
villages. Administrative orders were frequently sent for execution by 
the Mara^ha government to the ofiicer in charge of this fort. Though 
local tradition ascribes its building to Shivaji, documents show that 
the Muhammedans had possession of this fort. Its appearance makes 
it likely that it is older than either and the well is ascribed to mytho¬ 
logical seers or Rshis. On the east face is a tank made in the side of 
the hill at the foot of the scaiqr and cut out of the rock in the form 
of a cow’s mouth. It was proposed to use this spring for drinking 
and irrigation water supply to the town of Patan, but the Irrigation 
department had found the scheme impracticable. After the establish¬ 
ment of the Satara Raja in 1818, Captain Grant obtained the surrender 
of Dategad sometime in the month of May in exchange for five horses 
of the fort commandant which had been captured by the local militia, 
and promising to allow the garrison their arms and property. The 
fort with its walls and tanks is in a state of bad repair and at many 
places, it is in ruins. The tanks are out of use as there is no habitation 
in the fort. 

Dear (Koregahv T; 17° 50' N; 74° 05' E; RS. Wathar 3 m. N; 
p. 1,810) on a feeder of the Varna, about ten miles north-west of 
Koregahv and fourteen miles north-east of Satara, is a large village. 
The village lies on the Satara-Baramati-Phaltan road at mile No. 20. 

In 1713, Deur was the scene of a battle between Chandrasen 
Jadhav and Haibatrav Nimbalkar chiefly on the question of the 
surrender of Balaji Vishvanath, afterwards the great Peshva, but 
then only in a subordinate station attached to Jadhav and deputed lo 
superintend revenue collections for the Satara Raja. This was 
resented by Jadhav and BalajI fled for his life to Pandugad, Jadhav 
demanded his surrender from Shahu Raja who replied by ordering 
Haibati'av to fight with Chandrasen Jadhav. Jadhav was defeated 
and retired to Kolhapur, where he was received and given 
a /ugiV*. There is a temple of God Vitthal. Tire temple built in 
stone is known for its architecture. Another temple in the village 
viz. that of Mudhai Dev! seems to be very old. 

Dhdva4st (Satara T; 17° 45' N, 73° 55' E; RS. Satara Road 
17 m. E; p. 833) village about six miles north-west of Satara 
is interesting as the headquarters or samstlmn and afterwards as the 
burial place or samddhl of Bhargavram (Brahmendrasvami), the 
spiritual teacher or mahdpurush of Bajirav, the second Peshva, his 
brother ChimajI Appa and his son Balaji Bajirav or Nana Saheb 

1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, page 323. 
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the third Peshva. Bajirav, his brother and his son reported all their CHAPTER 19. 

affairs to Bhargavram. Their letters are valuable historical records^. - 

Places. 

An annual fair in honour of Bhargavram is held near the samadhl in Dhavadsto. 
the month of Shravan for nine days when about 2,000 people attend. 

A memorial to commemorate the Maharmii Lakshmibai of Jhansi 
was erected at the time of the centenary celebrations of the 
1857 upsurge. 

Dhom (Wai T; 17° 55' N, 73° 45' E ; RS Wathar 26m. SE ; p. 1,006) Dhom. 
village lies on the north bank of the Krshna about five miles north¬ 
west of Wai with which it is connected by a motorable road. 

The population once consisted mainly of the Brahman worshippers at 
the temples which form the only objects of interest in the village. 

The chief temple is between the village and the river and is dedicated 
to God Mahadev. It consists of a shrine and a verandah, and in 
front of these are small saracenic scollopped arches supported on 
pillars about six feet high and a foot thick. The arches and the inside 
walls are of highly polished basalt. The shrine is fifteen feet long and 
fourteen feet broad and the verandah fifteen feet broad and eighteen 
feet long projecting two feet on each side of the shrine making the 
length of the whole structure thirty-eight feet. The verandah arches 
are covered with leaves and what appear to be cones. Beyond the 
arches, on each side of the facade, is a broad band of wall carved 
in arabesques. The height of the building including the spire is 
probably n,ot more than forty feet, and, except the spire which is 
of brick it is all made of basalt. The spire is in two 
twelve-sided tiers with an urn-shaped pinnacle on the top. 

The urn rests on a sort of basin the edges of which are carved in 
a lotus leaf pattern. There are similar small pinnacles at the corners 
of the shrine and the man^ap. Tlie whole building is raised from the 
ground on a plinth about two feet high. Four feet in front is the 
sacred bull, Nandi, well carved of polished basalt and under a canopy 
surmounted by a dome. It is seated upon the back of a turtle 

represented as in the act of swimming and surrounded by a stone 

basin by filling which it is intended to complete the illusion. The 
canopy is octagonal supported on scollopped arches similar to those 
in the shrine. The bull is in the usual reclining attitude with the point 
of the right foot resting on the tortoise and the right knee bent as 

if about to rise. The usual trappings, necklace bells, and saddle 

cloth are carved in stone. The tortoise is circular with feet and head 
stretching out from under the shell and very roughly done. It rests 
on a circular basement and has a diameter of about fifteen feet. The 
sides and margin of the basement are tastefully cut so as to represent 
the fringe of the lotus flower. The canopy is surmounted by a small 
octagonal spire or shikhar eight feet high, and profusely decorated in 
stucco. The basin in which this structure rests is circular, about two 
feet deep and twenty feet in diameter and is simply sunk into the pave¬ 
ment of the court with a small turned back lip or margin. Round 

I Captain Grant Duff in Satara Records. See History of the Marathas Vol, I, 
page 390, 
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- Lakshmi, and Vishnu which contain yellow marble images of those 

Dhom' divinities said to have been brought from Agra. One temple which 
stands outside by itself repr(!sents the Shiv Fahchayatan. Four heads 
look to the four cardinal points of the compass and the fifth heaven¬ 
wards. Of the other four temples the Narsiihha temple deserves 
mention for its curious hideosity*. It has a circular basement on an 
octagonal plinth alrout six feet high and surmounted by a hideous 
structure made of mixed stucco and wood and supposed to represent 
an umbrella. All these buildings are in a paved court 100 feet by 
120 with brick walls about twelve feet high. There is an entrance 
consisting of a stone pointed archway which by itself is not unimpos¬ 
ing, but the walls are very much out of keeping. These temples 
were all built by Mahadev Shivram, a Poona moneylender who 
flourished about 1780 A.I>. A side door from the temple court-yard 
leads to a flight of steps built about the same time by one Narayanrav 
Vaidya. On the right is a small temple dedicated to Ram, attributed 
to the last Peshva, Bajirav 11(1796-1817). Its conical spire has been 
broken off by the fall of a tree. Below this and facing the river is 
a sort of cloister containing an image of Ganapatl. The arches are 
pointed and the date (rf the building is probably about 1780 A.D. 
About half a mile up the river is a small temple of Mahadev built by 
Shahu (1682-1749) who came to Dhom to bathe in the river. The 
place is held in great veneration and the Mahadev ling is said to have 
been first set up by a Rshl named Dhaumya said to have come from 
the source of the Krshna at Mahabalesvar. A fair or jatra in honour 
of God Mahadev takes place on the full-moon of Vaishakh or April- 
May and one in honour of Narsirnha on the bright fourteenth of 
Vaishakh, when about 1,060 to 1,200 pilgrims attend. The manage¬ 
ment of the temples is in the hands of a temple committee which also 
looks after the repairs and upkeep of the temples. 

DivAsin Kiiunn. Divasl Khurd (Patan T; RS Karad 34 m. NE ; p. 580) village in 
Patan, alienated to Nagojirav Pataiikar, contains a curious cave and 
spring sacred to Dvareshvar Mahadev and Ramchandra. The cave 
lies seven miles north-west of Patan on a platform of rock on the east 
side of the spur ending at Dategad, and about 700 feet above the 
plain. Two hundred feet higher is the large mura or ledge generally 
found on the sides of these hills and 100 feet above this the rocky 
ridge or hogback which crowns this spur throughout. The 
worshippers are chiefly unmarried Jangarns or Lingdtjat priests. 
The cave is about 200 feet long, thirty-five feet deep, and six to eight 
feet high. In the centre is the Mahadev shrine and twenty-yards to tlie 
north, a shrine of Ramchandra. The Janga7ns have maths or cells 
all along the cave leaving spaces for the temples about twenty feet 
square. They make themselves and their cattle fairly comfortable 
by blocking up the rock with mud xrartitions and doorways. The water 
drips from a spring in the solid rock above the Mahadev cave. The 
Mahadev cave has a little wood ornamentation put up by a member 
of the Patankar family about 250 years ago but except its size and 
curious nature, the cave has nothing very remarkable. Great holiness 
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is attached to the place and it is visited by pilgrims from the Karnalak 
and elsewhere. ]atrds or fairs are held in honour of Mahadev on 
the first day of Mdrgshirsh or November-December and in honour of 
Ramchandra on the first of Chaitrn or March-April and are attended 
by about 1,000 people from the neighbouring villages. 

Gunmntgud (Patan T; 17° 15' N, 73° 50' E; R.S. Karad 24 m. E,) 
or Morgiri Fort, six miles south-west of Patan, i,s a steep oblong hill 
about 1,000 feet above the plain. The walls have fallen in. There is 
a well but no marks of habitation and no gateways remain. The hill 
is the end of a lofty spur branching in south-east direction from the 
main range of the Sahyadris at Mala. The fort is completely com¬ 
manded from this spur with which it is connected by a narrow neck of 
land a quarter of a mile long. The north-east corner of the fort is the 
highest point and the ground slopes irregularly to the south-west. The 
form is not unlike a lion conchant. Part of the village of Morgiri 
lies close below the south-east side of the fort, while there is another 
hamlet similarly situated on a shoulder of the hill to the north-west. 

The fort has no signs of age. In the eighteenth century it appears to 
have maintained a garrison of the Peshva’s soldiery when Dategad 
held people attached to the Pant Pratinidhi and the authorities of the 
two forts seem to have thrown difficulties in the way of executing 
orders issued by the governments they opposed'. Tn the Maratha 
war of 1818 the fort surrendered to the British, 

Helvak (Patan T; 17° 20' N, 23° 40' E; RS. Karad 34 m. SE; 
p. 599), is a village on the north of the Karacl-Kumhharli pass road, 
thirteen miles west of Patan, at the point where the Koyna river turns 
at right angles from its southerly to an easterly course. From the 
west flows a small stream up the valley of which the Kumbharll road 
climbs till the edge of the Sahyadris. The ascent is not more than 
300 feet in four miles and the incline moderate. At the village of 
Mendheghar just opposite Helvak is a small Public Works bungalow 
which serves well for a resting place. Carts on their way to and from 
Ciplun usually halted here and during the busy season the number 
of carts was the same as at Patan- In the angle formed by the Koyna 
river was a large flat space given up in the rains to rice fields and in the 
fair weather to a camping ground for carts, when temporary shops 
for grain and other necessaries were formed under booths, and the 
scene was one of constant bustle and activity. The cultivators of 
the neighbouring hill villages brought down bundles of firewood 
usually kdrvi which they sold to the cartmen partly for their own use, 
but also in considerable and increasing amounts to the return cartmen 
who took them as far as Karad or even further and sold them for 
ten times what they gave in Helvak. The cultivators above Helvak 
also brought down rafters and poles on to Karad. The wood was 
sold at Helvak by auction and probably was taken east either 
by return carts or by water. At Nechla village three miles west 
of Helvak is a fine stretch of virgin forest worth a visit. At Khemse 

' Ascertained from papers produced during an enquiry into a herreditary office 
case. 
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on the edge of the Sahyadris is a District Local Board dharmashall 
Hunting in these parts is prohibited. Animals still to' be seen in tbf 
vicinity of Helvak are deer and hare always, wild pigs, boar and fo> 
occasionally and tigers rarely. 


Weekly bazar is held at Helvak every Wednesday. Helvak lias 
lost much of its importance as a market place. All the local trade 
has shifted to Koynanagar, the new township established for housing 
the staff and men working on the Koyna project. 


Iakhinvadi. Jakhtnvddl (Karad T; 17° 10' N, 74° 10' K ; RS. Karad 6 m, 
p. 1,095). In 1731 (27th February) Shahu of Satara and Sambhaji of 
Kolhapur met each other at this place and the dispute between the 
cousins was settled by the demarcation of the territory belonging 
to Sambhaji'. It is an agricultural village lying three miles to the south 
of Karad. The village has a primary school which is housed in a 
temple. Near the village are some Buddhist caves on the Aga.siva 
hills. 


Jangli Jayagad. Jangll Jatjagad hill fort, about six miles north-west of Helvak, lies 
on a spur projecting from the main line of the Sahyadris into tlje 
Kohkan from the village of Navje in Patan. Perhaps the easiest way 
to get to the fort is to climb the hill 2,000 feet or more or about 
three miles to Torne as far as which the ascent is easy. There 
is a passable footpath along the top of the hill for another 
three miles, where the old path from the Navje village used 
for the fort guns is hit, This is in fine perennial forest, A mile 
over dead leaves and slippery but clear walking, brings one to the 
edge of the Sahyadris and nearly all the rest of the way is through 
dense bamboo forest and undergrowth through which it may be 
necessary to back the way. At last the edge of the prominence is 
reached and the fort is seen about a hundred yards off and as many 
feet lower. To reach it a narrow neck of unsafe land has to be crossed 
through a thick growth of hdrvi bush. A most unpleasant scramble 
leads to the gate on the north entirely in ruins. The fort is oblong 
and about 180 yards long and about 150 wide. A good many 
ruined buildings and one or two large and good many small tanks 
inside the fort show that it was permanently garrisoned. Outside 
underneath the scarp about fifty feet high are several cave tanks with 
excellent water. At the western end the drop is very sudden for 
about a hundred feet, and the rest of the descent to the Kohkan is 
very steep and impracticable. The forest once traversed, the 
difficulties of approach from Navje are not insurmountable. Though 
very rarely visited on account of the thick forest to be passed, the 
magnificent view of the line of the Sahyadris right up to the saddle¬ 
back hill or Makrandgad makes it well worth a visit. According to 
a local story Tal Telin held possession of this fort in 1810 and Bapu 
Gokhale drove her out of it in 1807*. It surrendered to a British 
force under Col. Hewett in May, 1818. 

' Sardesai: New History of the Marathas, Vol, II, page 120, 

* Duff ; History of tire Marathas, Vol, II, page 415, 
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Jdvli (Mahabalesvar Peta; 17° 55' E; RS. Wathar 50 m. SE ; CHAPTER 
p. 213) is a small village situated on a ravine about two miles east Places, 
of Pratapgad and about three miles north-west of Malcolmpeth as 
the crow flies, but down a tremendously steep descent. The village 
is of great interest as giving its name to the large mountainous tract 
extending probably as far as the Vania river which was one of the 
earliest Maratha States since Muhammedan times. It was formerly 
under some chieftains named Shirke of whose family a representative 
lived in the former Satara district enjoying alienated villages in the 
south of the district. The Shirkes possessed this tract till towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, when Chandrarav More was given 
12,000 Hindu infantry by the first Bijapur king Yusuf Adil Shah, 

(1489-1510) to undertake their conquest. In this, Chandrarav was 
successful, dispossessing the Shirkes and stopping the depredations 
of their abettors the Gujars, Manulkars, Maha^iiks of Tarle in Patan, 
and Mohites. More was given the title of Chandrarav, and his son 
Yeshvantrav, distinguishing himself in a battle near Purandhar with 
the Ahmadnagar forces of Burhan Nizam Sh^ (1508-1553) by captur¬ 
ing a standard, was confirmed in succession to his father. He retained 
the title of Chandrarav and for seven generations the family 
administered the district with kindness and efficiency. In considera¬ 
tion of their unalterable fidelity the Muhammedan government allow¬ 
ed them to hold these barren regions at a nominal tribute. This they 
continued till in 1655 ShivajI attempted to win over the ruling chief, 
but he was inti-actable. In fact Yeshvantra>/ had reasons to be grateful 
to Shivaji, because according to Shivftbharat story Oanto XIII 
Shloka 43, it was Shivaji who was instrumental in enabling Yeshvant- 
rav to succeed to Jahagir of Javli. But Yeshvantrav defied Shivaji 
and gave passage to Shamraj, an emissary of the Bijapur govern¬ 
ment, sent to seize him who therefore determined to regard him as 
an enemy. But the hillmen then had the character they have now, 
and formed as good infantry as Shivaji’s own, remained faithful to 
Yeshvantrav as also his son, brother and minister Hanmantrav. 

Shivaji then sent army under Sambhaji Kavji and obtained possession 
of ].avlP. Since then the tract had been in the hands of the descen¬ 
dants of Shivaji and the Peshvir government until reduced by the 
English. Though it was evidently the residence of the Mores, there 
are no remains to show that it was a place of note. 

The village of Javli, situated at three different Gdvthans on the bank 
of the Koyna river comes under the Sarvodaya Scheme. A cart- 
road starting from the village to join the maiu-road i.e. Surur-Mahad 
road is constructed by the Sarvodaya workers. There is a primary 
school in the village. 

Kale (Karad T; 17° 10' N, 74° 05' E; RS. Shenoli, 6 ni, SE ; Kale. 

p. 7,116) nine miles south of Karad is a large agricultural village. 

There are two primary schools in the town one each for boys and girls. 

There is also a high school. A number of activities were carried on 
under the Community Development Scheme with the help of popular 


Vf 5730-510 


r l‘'or details see History Chapter. 
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CHAPTEB 19. contribution and a school building was constructed. The town has 

- a subsidised medical practitioner centre and a veterinary stockman 

Placc.s, centre. 

KAMAI.GAD Kamalgad Fort (Wai T; 18° 05' N, 74° 00' E; RS. Wathar, 
Fort. ,35 m. E ;) 4511 feet above sea level, is situated about ten miles due 
west of Wai. The bill divides the head of the Krshna valley. To 
the north of it flows the Valki, and to the south the Krshija proper, the 
two streams meeting at its eastern base. The top of the hill is 
approached by unfrequented footpaths from Asgahv to the east, froln 
Vasole to the north, and from Partavdi to the south. The top of 
the hill consists of an area of only three or four acres quite flat and 
surrounded by a low scarp and can now be reached only by arduously 
scaling the scarp. Formerly the ajrproach was by an artifical funirel 
or tunnel leading upwards from the base of the scarp and issuing on 
the top. This funnel is blocked by a large boulder which has fallen 
into it. There are no traces of any buildings on the top nor or any 
walls or gateway. There is only a hole which is said to be the 
remains of a deep well sunk right through the rocky layer constituting 
the scarp and penetrating to the soil below which seems still to be 
full of water. The bole is only eighteen to twenty feet deep though 
the well was thirty or forty. The sides of the well which were 
formed of the natural rock are said to have contained recesses in which 
criminals were placed to choose between starvation and throwing 
themselves down into the water. No traces of the recesses remain. 
No one lives on the hill, its sides are covered with thick scrub and 
water is found only at the base of the scarp. The lands belong to 
the village of Asgahv. There are no Gadkaris in connection with the 
fort. To the west of the base of the scarp is a rude temple dedicated 
to Gorakhnath. The builder of the fort is unknown, but it is probably 
very old. In April 1818, Kamalgad surrendered after resistance to 
a British detachment under Major Thatcher. 

Kaniieiuched. Kanherkhed (Koregahv T ; 17° 35' N, 74° 10' E ; RS. Rahimatpiir, 
5 m. S; p. 916) in Koregahv is an insignificant village well known 
as the birthplace of the founder of the Shinde family. They were 
pdiik or headmen of Kanherkhed. The village can be reached by 
an approach road which branches off the Koregahv-Rahimatpur road 
at Siraihbe. Koregahv-Rahimatpur road is an all-weather motorable 
road. From Sirarhbe to Kanherkhed the rmid is fit for traffic in 
dry months only. A draw-well has been constructed at the village 
under the Local Development Works Programme. The temple of 
Tukaram is about one luindred years old. Groundnuts and jowar 
form the main crops of the village. 

Karad. Kardd (17° 15' N, 74° 10' E ; RS. p. 25, 721) properly Karhad, at 
the junction of the Krshna and the Koyna thirty-one miles south of 
Satara, is a very old town, the head-quarters of the Karad taluka. 
Approaching Karad from any side two tall minarets, like chimneys 
rising out of what appears as dead level plain, strike the eye. 
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Coming close, the town iqipears situated at the junction of tlie 
Krshna and Koyna rivers, the Koyna liaving turned almost north and 
the Krshna running about south-east. On joining the two rivers flow 
eastward for a couple of miles, when the course turns south. Thus 
the banks on which Karad is situated form a right angle against the 
apex of which the Krshna rushes at full tilt. The north-west side 
of the town is in places from eighty to a hundred feet high above 
the Koyna, overhung with bushes and prickly pear. The northern 
side is rather lower and less steep, the slope being broken by the 
steps or ghats bending down to the river. Six miles to the north-west 
is the fort of Vasantgad hidden by the ends of the spur which branch 
out beyond it to within three miles of the town. Four miles north¬ 
east, the flat-topped hill of Sadiisivgad is in full view, while the same 
distance to the south-east is the peak of Agasiv about 1,200 feet above 
the plain which crowns the north-west arm, honeycombed with 
Buddhist caves, of the spur which forms the south-west wall of the 
Kole valley. These hills are more or less bare, though green is struggl¬ 
ing up the hollow. But the soil below is some of the most fertile in the 
district and green with crops to the end of February. The high red 
hanks of the Koyna, the broad rocky bed and scarcely less lofty banks 
of the Krshpa with broad pools of water at the very hottest season 
fringed with bdhhuls or overhung by the irregular buildings of the 
town, the hills filling up the distance on every side, with a clear 
atmosphere and the morning and evening lights make up an interest¬ 
ing view, The Koyna is crossed by a lofty bridge which is best seen 
from the north-west angle of the town wliere it is viewed obliquely 
and at a little distance, the irregular Agasiv spur gives a good back 
ground. No less than five roads, the Poona-Belgapv, Karad-Ciplun, 
Kurad-Tasgaiiv, Karad-Bijapur and Karad-Masiir, meet at Karad. 
The Kara^-Bijapur and Karad-Masur roads enter the town from the 
left and the others from the right bank of the Krshna. The town 
covers an area of about one mile square and is surrounded, except 
where the rivers bound it, by rich black soil lands. It is therefore, 
crowded and, except on the south-east, has little room for extension. 
At the north-west angle is the mud fort originally Muhammedan it 
not earlier, and subsequently the place of the Pant Pratinidhi until 
his power was wrested from him by the Pe.shvas in 1807, Next to 
the fort area the set of steps or ghats and temple at the junction of 
the two rivers, the eddies of which have accumulated a huge bed of 
gravel and sand. To withstand their force a large masonry revetment 
was built in ancient times, remains of which still exist. In this the 
north-west are the sub-divisional revenue and police offices. 


CHAPTER It). 

Places. 

Kakau. 


There are in all fifty-two chief temples in Karad, none of them Temples, 

jf much antiepity or beauty. The largest are those of Krshnamai Devi 
and Kashivishveshvar on the Krshna ghat and Kamaleshvar Mahadev 
half a mile further down the river. They mostly consist of the usual 
mandap or hall and gdhhdrd or .sanctuary with brick shikhars or spire.s 
adorned with rough figures in stucco. Tlie ghats consist of three chief 
flights, one bending from the north-west and another from the north 
end of the principal street. The.se have been built chiefly by voluntary 
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contributions from the inhabitants. Much lias been clone by the Pant 
Pratinidhi and a good deal by devotees, rich tradesmen, and others, 
while a handsome addition was made by Narayanrav Anant Mutalik, 
the descendant of the hereditary chief officer of the Pratinidhis. A 
third flight is the end of a roadway brought eastward from the 
municipal garden. It was built by the municipality and is made of 
excellent masonry. Although the temples singly are of no great 
beauty, yet the groups of them at the ghats look very picturesque. 
The ground is terraced and adorned with fine old trees chiefly tamarind 
and pirhpal. 

The mud fort of the Pratinidhi occupies a space of about a hundred 
yards square at the north-east angle of the town. Its frontage is to 
the east and towards the chief street from which it is entered by 
a broad flight of steps. The steps pass through two gateways crowned 
with music chambers or nagdrkhaniis, and flanked by two large 
bastions. Inside are a number of buildings, the chief of which is the 
vfuja or mansion of the Pant Pratinidhi. It is a two-storeyed building 
in the usual open court in Maratha style. Time and natural elements 
have acted upon mansion of the P'ant Pratinidhi which now stands in 
a ruined condition. The only remarkable thing about it is an extra 
quadrangle on the south side of which is a fine hall of audience 
measuring eighty-three feet by thirty-one feet and about fifteen feet 
high. It consists of a central nave fourteen feet wide and two side 
aisles. The east end contains a canopy for Bbavani Devi, in whose 
honour the hall was built. The ceiling is of teakwood, and ornamented 
with a lace work of wood and iron painted black. It was built about 
1,800 by Kashibal, mother of Parashuram Shrinivas Pratinidhi. The 
rest of the quadrangle was completed in much the same style by the 
late Pi-atinidhi’s father. The most remarkable object in the fort is 
its step well. It lies near the west end of the fort which overhangs 
the Koyna river some eighty to a hundred feet, and is dug right 
down to the level of the river with which it communicates by a pipe. 
The opening at the top is 136 feet long. The west end of it is thirty- 
six feet square v'ith tlie north-east corner rounded off for the imrposes 
of a water-lift. The other 100 feet are for a magnificent flight of 
eighty-three steps leading down. The well must have been dug in 
softish material xnobably mtiruin, and, to' prevent it falling in, it has 
been lined with excellent trap masonry in mortar, the sides slightly 
sloping from bottom outwards, each line of stones slightly protruding 
beyond the line above. At the end of each twenty steps 
is a landing about three times the width of each step. The flight 
of steps and the; main .shaft of the well are separated by two massive 
ogee archways, which, together with the mortar used in the masonry, 
seem to show that the work is Muhammedan. These archways are 
connected with each side of the well and form a massive block between 
the steps and shaft with the archways cut in them. The block is 
about seventy feet high, and twelve feet thick, while the archways 
are about thirty feet and twenty feet high, the solid masonry above 
each of them being about ten feet in height. The sides also have 
their peculiar longitudinal rectangular grooves on a level with the 
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;Iiree landings with ten semicircular transverse cuttings at regular 
intervals. The olrjeet of this, it is said, was to insert flooring along 
the grooves to be supported by transverse beams thrust into the 
cuttings, and thus convert the well into a three-storeyed underground 
building with communications between each storey by the flight of 
steps and between the shaft and step sections by the archways. What 
;ould have been tire use of such a building, it is difficult to imagine. 
A.ccording to one story it was for ambuscade in case the fort was 
taken. But it looks more like an attempt to' use the well, which was 
not often wanted for water-supply, for storage purposes. The well 
is now filled with mud. There is nothing else remarkable in the fort. 
It has twelve bastions two about the centre and one at each corner 
of its four sides which form nearly a rhombus with the acute angle 
at the north-east. The w'alls all vary according to the level of tlie 
ground inside from twenty to eight feet in height including a mud 
parapet six feet high and loopholed obliquely. The lower parts are 
of loose rubble and mud fully eight feet thick. But for the bastions 
the top level is uniform. Outside, the height varies with the ground 
from forty to nearly 100 feet at the highest point above the Koyna 
river. A huge retaining wall of mortared trap was formerly built 
at the west side round the north-west angle, mostly, it is said, in 
Musalman times. The greater part of it however, has been swept 
away, the last and worst damage within memory being done at the 
great flood of 1875. So tremendous is the force of the flood waters 
at the junction of the Kfshpa and the ICoynri that it is a wonder 
the work has stood so long. Every year the ?iver is damaging the 
west side and it is to be feared the curious step well may fall in 
as the damage increases. A small entrance leads from between two 
bastions to the Krshna and the small temple of Saiigameshvar Mahadev 
probably the oldest at Karad. The mosque and minarets of Karad 
are scarcely inferior in interest to the fort. Inscriptions show the 
date of its foundation and the builder to be one Ilirfibim Khan in 
the time of the fifth Bijapur king Ali Adil Shah I. (1557-1580). 
The minarets, 106 feet high, are plain and cylindrical sliglilly tapering 
with an urn-like top. They rest on a massive ogee archway cf 
iflain masonry about thirty feet by fifteen feet with chamliers in the 
sides and entered by a small low door which leads to an open space. 
On left or north is a plain square building for the shelter of travellers 
and mendicants and the bath or hamfirnkhund and on the right or 
south is the mosque. Tliis is a building open to the east about forty- 
one feet by eighty-two and thirty feet high. But for the usual dome 
in the centre and eight pinnacles one at each corner and one at 
the centre of each side, it is flat-roofed outside. The outside is of 
plain smooth cut masonry with broad slabs for eaves supported by 
handsomely carved brackets. The east front consists of three ogee 
arches supported by square pillars, the two side ones plain and the 
centre one ornamented with frills and knobs. The roof rests from 
within on two more pillars, this making six compartments the roofing 
of each ornamented and slightly domed with vaulting sections. 
Between the pillars are four transverse arches similar to' the longi 
tudinal ones. The two central compartments are richly sculptured 
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with floral and bead decorations and Arabic texts. In the centre ol 
the west wall is a niche something like a recess with a long inscription 
in Arabic on black stone. There are in all nine inscriptions and texts 
on various parts of tin; walls. 


Imcnptiom. One on a pillar records “ Ibiidiim Khan bin Kamil Khan bin 
Ismael Khan servant in the house of God ; ” The second, round a pillar 
records. “ When the assistance of God shall come and the victory, 
and they shall see the people enter into the religion of God by troops, 
celebrate the praise of thy Lord and ask pardon of him, for he is 
inclined to forgive; ” the third “ During the time of Shah Ali Adil 
Shah, the shelter of all the people and the shadow of the favour of 
God —may he continue faithful and enjoy health and Khildt (or 
grant) to Ibrahim Kamil Khan, a friend of the family : ” the fourth 
on another pillar records “The beggarly powerless and dust-like 
Pehelvan All bin Ahmad Ispahani, a servant of God in this house 
of God, Sunah 983 titled (?) Tuzyet Khan. Completed on this date. 
Pray for the welfare of the builder of this mosque; ” the fifth an Arabic 
inscription on a pillar records “ May God forgive its builder for the 
sake of Muhammad and his descendants ; ” the sixth also an Arabic 
inscription on the top of an arch records “ I bear witness that there 
is certainly no God but God, that he is only one and that he has no 
sharers and I bear witness that Muhammad is certainly his servant 
and prophet; ” the seventh is at the foot of an arch in Kuflic 
characters, which cannot be made out. On the top are the two 
remaining inscriptions recording “ O Ali there is nobody young but 
Ali. There is no sword but the Zul Fikrh God send blessing to 
Muhammad the chosen (of God), Ali the approved, Hassan the elect 
(of God), Hussain w'ho became a martyr at Kerbalah, Zainu’l 
Abidin Muhammad Dakar, Jafar, Sadik, Musa-ul-Kazim, Muhammad 
Taki Ali Naki, Hasan Ashkari, Muhammad Madhi. The most high 
and glorious God hath said : Hut he only shall visit the temples 
of God who believeth in God and the last day, and is constant at 
prayer, and payeth the legal ahns, and feareth God alone. These 
perhaps may become of the number t)f those who are rightly directed " 
And ‘ Do ye reckon the giving drink to the pilgrims and the visiting 
of the holy temple to be actions as meritorious as those performed 
by him who believeth in God and the last day and fighteth for the 
religion of God ? The most liigh and glorious God hath said 
regularly perform thy prayer at the setting of the sun, and at the 
first darkness of the night and the prayer of daybreak, for the prayer 
of daybreak is borne witness unto by the angels, and watch some 
part of the night in the same exercise as a work of supererogation, 
for peradventure, the Lord will raise thee to an honourable station. 
And say, O Lord cause me to enter with a favourable entry and cause 
me to come forth with a favourable coming forth ; and grant me from 
thee an assisting power- The mosque has a mulld attached, The 
tombs adjoining the municipal gardens are in honour of Musalman 


r The Zul Filer i.s tlie famous two-edged sword of Ali which Muhammad said 
he had received from the angle Gabriel, 

2 Dr. Burgess’ Antiquarian Lists, 60-61. 
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saints. One ot them lias a curious canopy on the top of its dome, CHAPTER 19. 

and is not unhandsome. There are also two large masonry dargahs or - 

mausoleums in the Guruvar Peth built in 1350 and 1391 (H. 752 Places, 

and 793) in honour of two Musalman saints. The idgdh or prayer Kahau. 

place is a wall about 250 feet long by thirty feet high, with a platform 
built about twenty-five feet off the ground for preaching pui'poses. 

The wall is built of stone below and brick for the last six feet above. 

It is about nine feet thick at the base and four feet thick at the top. 

Round the idgdh is the old Musalman burial ground. 

Kara(,l suffered severely in a heavy Krshna flood ,in 1844. A large Flood, 1844. 
part of the retaining wall at the north-west of the town was swept 
away and the water rose to witliin twenty feet of the top of the fort 
wall. The chief streets were flooded and the houses in front of the 
Pant’s fort were all swept away. Much injury was done to the Ghats 
and temples on the river bank. A small stone temple of Maruti in the 
centre of the stream said to have been covered with the rain water 
year after year for two centuries was injured for the first time. 

The^ Ruddhist caves, which form the chief object of antiquarian Caves, 
interest in Karad, are in the hills to the south-west of the town the 
nearest being about two and a half miles from the town, in the northern 
face of one of the spurs of the Agasiv hill, looking towards the Koyna 
valley; the most distant group are in the southern face of another 
spur to tile west of JakhmvaiJi village, from three to four miles 
from Karad. 

The caves were first described by Sir Bartle Frere in 1849, and 
arranged into three series ; the southern group of twenty-three caves, 
near the village of Jakhiuvadi; nineteen caves, in the south-east face 
of the northern spur; and twenty-two scattered caves facing the 
Koyna valley. Besides these sixty-three caves there are many small 
excavations of no note and numerous water cisterns, often two to 
a single cave. 

The absence of pillars in the large halls, the .smallness of many of 
the excavations, tlie frequency of stonebenches for beds in the cells, 
the primitive forms of the chaityds, and the almost entix'e absence 
of sculpture in these caves, combine to show their early age. 

Unfortunately they arc cut in a very coarse, soft, amygdaloid rock, 
on which inscriptions could not be expected to remain legible for 
long ages, if many of them ever existed; and only a ]>ortion of one 
has been found, with the faintest trace of another. The letters are 
rudely cut, but appear to belong to the same period as most of the 
Kdrle inscriptions of about the first or second century after Christ. 

From all such indications these caves may be placed approximately 
about the same age as those of Selarv^I or Gmodi in Poona and 
Kuda and Pal in Kolaba, and not far from the age of the Junnar and 
Nasik caves^. 

1 FLTgusson and Burges,s’ Cave Teinides of India, 213-17. 

- Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XI, 3.32-42, 34.5-48, XVI, 541-639 and XVIII 
Chapter xiv. Garodi and Junnar. 
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19 . They are mostly so small and uninteresting that they need not 
be described in detail, and only a few of the more noteworthy and 
characteristic may be noticed. In the first group, the most westerly 
Cave I, has had a verandah, perhaps svith two pillars and correspond¬ 
ing pilasters ; but it was walled up by a modern mendicant. Beyond 
this is a hall (22' X H' X 7') with a bench along the back and ends; 
and at the back of this, again, are two cells with stone-benches. 
Cave II, has a hall about thirty-four feet square, and its verandah 
has been supported by two square pillars. 

Cave V, is a chaitya or chapel facing south-west, and is of the same 
style as one of the Junuar caves, but still plainer. It has a semicircular 
apse at the back and arched roof but no side aisles, and in place of the 
later arched window over the door it has only a square window. At 
each side of the entrance is a> pilaster, of which the lower portions 
are destroyed, but which has the Nasik style of capital crowned 
by three square flat members supporting, the one a wheel or chakra 
tlie emblem of the Buddhist doctrine or law, and the other a lion 
or Simha a cognizance of Buddha himself who is frec|uently called 
Shakya Simha. The dome of the relic shrine or daghoba inside is 
about tv'o-thirds of a circle in section and supports a massive plain 
capital. The umbrella is hollowed into the roof over it and has 
been connected with the capital by a stone shaft now broken. 

Cave VI, has had a verandah, supported by two plain octagonal 
pillars with capitals of the Nasik, Kuda and Pal type. The hall is 16' 10" 
wide by 13' 5" deep with an oblong room at each end, the left room 
with a bench at the inner end and the right room with a small cell. 
At the back is a room twelve feet wide by eighteen deep, containing 
a daghoba nearly seven feet in diameter in the front of which an 
image of Vithoba has been carved by a mendicant. 

Cave XI, is a rectangidar chaitya or chapel about fourteen feet 
wide by 28' 9" long with a flat roof. The daghoba is much destroyed 
Ijclow; its capital is merely a square block supporting the shaft of 
the umbrella carved on the roof. Cave XVI, is another chapel. The 
verandah is supported by two perfectly plain square pillars without 
base or capital; the hall (20' 8" X H' 4") is lighted by the door 
and two windows, and has a recess fifteen feet square at the back 
containing a daghoba similar to that in cave XI, but in better 
preservation. 

Nos. IV, IX and XX, are the largest of the other vihdrs or dwelling 
caves, and have all cells with stonebeds in them. 

The secoild group of twenty-two caves begins from the head of 
the ravine. The first cave is XXIV, a xAhdr or dwelling cave 
facing east-north-east 21' wide by 23' deep and 7' 10" high, with 
a verandah originally supported by two plain square pillars. 
Carved on the south end wall of tlie verandah, near the roof, are 
four small chaityas or horseshoe arches, with a belt of rail-pattern 
above and below and a fretted torus in the spaces between the 
arches. Below this the wall has been divided into parcels by small 
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pilasters, which were carved, perhaps, with figures now worn away. 
On the north wall were three horseshoe arches, the central one being 
the largest, and apparently contained a daghobo in low relief as at 
Koni^ane in Thana.^ Below this is a long recess as for a bed, now 
partially fallen into the water-cistern beneath. From the hall four 
cells open to the right, three to the back, and one to the left, each, 
except the centre one in the back, with a stone lattice window close 
to the roof and about 1' 3" square. No. XXIX, originally two caves, 
of which the dividing wall has been broken through, has similar 
windows in four cells. 
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Cave XXX, is a ruined vihar or dwelling cave (36' 6" by 19') with 
eleven cells round the hall and a twelfth entered from one of these. 
From this cave about three-quarters of a mile lead to the next 
e.xcavations, caves XXXI to XXXV, of which are in no way note¬ 
worthy. Cave XXXVI, about 100 yards west of cave XXXV consists 
of an outer hall about 17' by 13' with a cell in each side wall, and 
through it a second hall (O' 4" X 12' 7" X 6' ^") is entered which 
has six cells and two bench-bed recesses. 

The third series of twenty-two caves is divided into two groups the 
first facing northwards and the second in a ravine further west and 
facing westwards. It consists of caves XLII to LXIII, the first five 
containing nothing of note. Cave XLVII consists of a room 
(15'XH'X7' 6") with a bench in ctich end, an unfinished cell 
at the back, and two at the left end, on the wall of one of which is 
the only inscription, of which any letters are traceable, recording. 

‘ The meritorious gift of a cave by Saiighamitra, the son of 
Gopala (?) ’. A few indistinct letter.s are just traceable also on the 
right hand side of the entrance, and near them is the faintest trace 
of the Buddhist rail pattern. 

Cave XLVIII is a range of five cells with a verandah in front, 
supported on three square pillars and pilasters, the central cell 
(27' X 11' 3") containing a relic shrine still entire, the upper edge 
of the drum and the bo.x of the capital, which has no projecting 
slabs over it, being carved with the rail-pattern. The umbrella is 
carved on the roof and attached to' the box by a shaft. In front of 
this, against the right-hand wall, is the only figure sculpture in these 
caves, and, though much defaced, appears to have consisted of three 
human figures, the left a man with high turban and front knob, 
similar to some of the figures at Kane and on the capitals at Bedsa, 
holding some objects in each hand, lie wears a cloth round his neck 
and another round his loins, which falls down in folds between the 
legs. His right hand is bent upwards towards his chin, and over 
the arm hangs a portion of the dress. He also wears armlets and 
bracelets. To his left a slightly smaller figure appears to be appro¬ 
aching him with some offering. Above this latter is a third, perhaps 
a woman. At the right end of this excavation is another cell 
approached from outside. The remaining caves in this group ending 
with cave LV, are small and uninteresting. The cells are not so 
t Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 208-09. 
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19. IreqiK'iitly with .stoiiG-bcds as in the caves previously described. 
From No- LV, about a mile and a half leads to LVI, which has 
a verandah (25' 4"Xll' 9") with two plain square pillars in front. 
The hall is about twenty-foEir feet square with ten cells, three in 
each side, and four at the back, several of them unfinished. Cave LX 
is almost chocked with earth, but is 38' long by 13' 10" wide, with 
a semicircular apse at the extreme end and arched roof similar to 
the Bedsa dwelling cave IF. Outside and above the front, however, 
are traces of a horizontal row of cluiitya-wmdow ornaments, so that, 
though there is no apparent tiace at present of a chaitya having 
occupied the apse, the cave may have been a primitive form of 
Chaitya-ciwe with structural relic shrine or daghobd. 

The first mention of Karad appears in inscriptions of about 200 B.C. 
to 100 A.D. recording gifts by Karad pilgrims at the Bharhut Stupa 
near Jabalpur in the Madhya Pradesh and at Kuda thirty miles south 
of Alibag in Kolaba-. These inscriptions show that Karad, or, as 
the inscriptions call it Karaliakada, is probably the oldest place in 
Satarii. That the place named is the Siitara Karad is confirmed by 
the sixty-three early Buddhist caves about three miles south-west 
of Kara^ one of wliich has an inscription of about the fii‘st century 
after Christ.'* In 1687 the seventh Bijapur king Mahmud Adil Shrdi 
(1626-1656) conferred on ShahajI the father of Shivaji a royal grant for 
the deshmukhi of twenty-two villages in the district of Karad*. In 1653 
the deshmukhi right was transferred to Baji Ghorpade of MudhoF. 
In 1659, after Afzalkhan’s death his wife and son, who were taken by 
Khan^uji Kakde one of Shivajis officers, were on payment of a large 
bribe safely conducted and lodged by him in Karad". In January 1661 
the eighth Bijapur king Ali Adil Shiih II, (1656-1672), disapiKrinted 
in his hopes of crushing Shivaji took the field in person and encamped 
at Karad where all the district officers assembled to tender him their 
homage®. In a revenue statement of about 1790 Karad appears as 
the head of a paragand in the Rayabag Sarkar with a revenue of 
Rs. 3,62,550'. About 1805 the young Pratinidhi Parashuram Shri- 
nivas fled from Poona to Karad, his Jagir town to escape a plan for 
seizing him made by Bajirav Peshva assisted by Shinde-. During 
his flight, Bajirav stoirpcd at Karad on the 23rd of January 1818. In 
1827, Captain Chines described ‘ Kurarh ’ as the chief town and 
residence of the Pant Pratinidhi with 2,500 houses including 200 
weavers, 100 oihpressers, twenty-five blanket-weavers and thirty 
paper-makers^. 


1 Compare Bombay Cazeltcvr, XVIII. Chapter xiv BeJsa, 

- Stupa of Bliariuit, 13.5, 136, 139; Aroh, Sur. of Western India, IV. 87. 
Sec above. 

■* Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. 1, 96. 

5 Grant Duff’s Maratha.s, Vol I, 11,5. 

* Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. 1, liJO. 
ii Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. 1, 143. 
r Warring’s Marathas, 244. 
s Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. 11, 413. 

9 Itinerary, 34. 
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A number of public buildings have cropped up at Kara4 during 
recent years as a result of the block development activities. Thus 
there is the Block Oifice building with an information cenhe attached 
to it, an artificial insemination centre, a training class in poultry keep¬ 
ing, a stadium-cnm-gymnasium, a hostel for students coming from 
the rural areas etc. Besides, there is at Karad the Government 
Polytechnic iSchool, a Cottage Hospital, a reception centre and 
a leprosy centre. 

Karad has a number of educational institutions. For primary and 
pre-primary education, there are eight District Local Board primary 
schools, four private primary schools and three kindergartens. For 
secondary education there is the Jilak High School and the Kanya 
Shala of the Shikshan Mandal, the Maharashtra High School of the 
Maharashtra Education Society and the ShivajI Vidyalaya of the 
ihivaji Education Society. For higher education Karad has ani Arts 
College viz. the Sadguru Gadge Maharaj College conducted by the 
Rayat Shikshaij Samstha of Karmavir Bhiiurav Patil and the newly 
started Science College. For training of teachers the Kamla Nehru 
\dhyapika Training Centre has been recently started. The 
Maharashtra Rashtra Bhasha Vidy^aya, Karad works for the spread 
)f the Hindi language and the Sanskft Pathshfda, Karad trains students 
n ancient Indian culture. 

Karad has a large export trade of ground-nuts, gur and turmeric. 
For credit facilities there are seven banks and two co-operative 
locieties. The Karad Agricultural Produce Market Committee 
egulates the sale of agricultural produce. 

Tim population of the town according to 1951 Census was 25,731. 
Df this the agricultural classes number 5,242 and the non-agricultural 
lasses 20,479. Of the latter, 5,364 persons derive their principal 
neans of livelihood from production other than cultivation ; 5,479 
lersons from commerce; 967 persons from transport; and 8,669 
)ersons from other services and miscellaneous sources. 

Karad Borough Municipality established on September 13, 1955, 
las an area of 0-87 sq. miles and is governed under the Bombay 
Municipal Boroughs Act, 1925. The municipal council is composed 
vf 24 members. Two seats are reserved for women and two for the 
Icheduled Castes. Besides the Standing Committee, there are 
ommittees for water works, sanitation, building works and library 
nd a sub-committee for compensation. The Chief OflScer is the 
dministrative head of the municipality. 

The income of the municipality for the year 1957-58, excluding 
xtraordinary and debt heads, amounted to Rs, 6,62,811; municipal 
ates and taxes being Rs. 5,45,463; realisations under special acts 
Is. 3,521; revenue derived from municipal property and powers 
part from taxes Rs. 38,599; grants and contribution Rs. 54,568; and 
liscellaneous Rs. 20,660. The expenditure for the same year, exclud- 
ig extraordinary and debt heads, came to Rs. 5,92,530; general 
dministration and collection charges being Rs. 81,615; public safety 
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Rs. 37,572 ; public health and convenience Rs. 2,31,065; public works 
Rs. 1,85,176 ; public instruction Rs. 20,811; contribution for genera 
purposes Rs. 950 and miscellaneous Rs. 35,341. 

Karatl town depends for its water supply on Government watci 
works with filtration arrangement. Water is taken up from the 
Koyna river. There are 74 public stand posts. The municipalit) 
purchases water from Government and supplies it on meter to the 
people. Tlie Karad Water Works project was started in 1918, anc 
improvements were made by constructing an additional reservoii 
in 1951. 

At present (1958) there are kaccha and stone lined gutters whicl 
drain off the waste water in the town. The municipality has starter 
constructing pticca gutters in the town. A scheme for undergrounc 
drainage system is approved for which plans and estimates an 
awaited from the Public Health Engineer. 

The town has one big vegetable and fruit market managed by tin 
municipality. Six open platforms are provided around the mail 
market building. The mutton market has 12 stalls and there an 
four open platforms in the fish market. The municipality has als< 
reserved one big plot to be utilised for a weekly bazar. 

Primary education up to the 4th standard is made compulsory. I 
is looked after by the District School Board, the municipality payin) 
its annual statutory contribution. The municipal library namei 
Nagar Vachaniilaya has a good collection of books. Besides, th 
municipality pays a grant to the Manoranjan Vachanalaya. A numbe 
of private schools, clubs and other institutions receive municipi 
grants. The municipal play ground is on the bank of the Krshp 
river. 

Medical Facilities, municipality runs its own dispensary with a maternity horn 

and two wards for in-door patients and has appointed its ow 
medical officer. The veterinary dispensary is under the control of th 
District Local Board. The; municipality pays an annual grant t 
this dispensary. 

Miscellaneous. "The Municipality maintains two fire fighter lon'ies. There ar 
one mile, one furlong and 125 yards of asphalted roads, seven milt 
and 216 yards of metalled roads, and five miles, four ftirlongs an 
285 yards of unmetalled roads in the town. Three burial grounc 
one each for the Muhammedans, Dawaries and Lingayats ai 
reserved by the municipality. Special arrangements are provided ft 
the cremation of the dead during the monsoon. 

The municipal garden viz. Shivaji Udyan has special facilities ft 
children and a radio set. The New Municipal Building constructed t 
a cost of Rs. 3,25,000 has an open air theatre on its rear sid 
A portion of the building is used to house the Science Gollege. 

Kenjalgad or Kenjdlgat} orQherd Kheldnja Fort, (WSi T; 18° W N, 73° 55' E 
GmtRA Khelanja Rg Wathar 18 m. SE; p. 2,096 ) 4,269 feet above sea level, 

situated on the Mandhardev spur of the Mahadev range eleven mil* 
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north-west of Waf. It is a flat-topped iiill of an irregular oval shape, CHAPTER 19. 

about 250 yards long and one hundred yards wide at the extremes, "j 

looking remarkably strong both from a far and near. But on ascend- 

ing it is found to be commanded by the Yeruli Asre and DoicivadI ,Kenjalgad 

plateaus about two miles to the east which are easily ascended from ^eianta 

the Wai side, and the Jambli hills about a mile to the west. The 

fort forms a village in itself but has to be ascended from the villages 

of Asre or Khavli which lie at its foot on the Wai side. The ascent 

is by about two miles of a very steep climb or the Asre-Titeghar 

bridle path can be followed for two miles and then a tolerably easy 

path leads due west from the pass another mile on to the fort. 

The fort is a black scarp rising vertically from the main ridge which 
is hogbacked. The scarp is one of the highest in any of the Satara 
forts and reaches in places eighty to a hundred feet. The only 
entrance is on the north side up a set of a hundred steps running 
parallel to the line of the scarp till within four or seven feet of the 
top, when they turn at right angles to it and cut straight into a passage 
leading on to the top. The steps are peculiarly imposing and differ 
from any others in the district. Thus on entering, the scarp is on 
the left and there is nothing on the right till the passage is reached, 
and invaders ascending would be liable to be hurled back over 
the cliff. At the foot of the steps is a bastion which evidently 
flanked a gateway. There are remains of six large and three small 
buildings, all modern. The head-quarters or kacheri is only marked 
by a large fig tree. The only building thoroughly recognizable 
is the powder magazine on the west which is about thirty feet square 
with strong stone walls three feet thick and seven feet high and 
three feet of brick on the top. The walls of the fort were originally 
of large square cut blocks of unmo'rtared stone, but were afterwards 
added to in many places. They are in most places fully four feet 
thick and including the rampart about eight feet thick. There was 
a parapet of lighter work mostly ruined. Tlie fort has three large 
water tanks about forty feet square and six small ones for storage 
of water and grain. But there is no living spring inside the fort. 

The largest tank is in the southern face and is quite thirty feet 
deep. The tanks were emptied when the fort was dismantled by 
blowing up the outer sides which were formed by the ramparts and 
letting the water empty itself down the hill side. On the west is 
a sort of nose projecting beyond and a little lower than the main 
ridge of the fort, also strongly fortified. There is a narrow promenade 
on the ridge at the foot of the scarp and on the north side is a large 
cave with excellent water and partly used for storage purposes. The 
village lies about 300 feet below on a ledge of the northern hill 
slope. To its immediate west is a dense temple grove of jambhul 
and anjan. The village of Voholi, on the north side of this range, 
the inhabitants of which were part of the hereditary garrison, is in 
a hollow to the north-west. Khelanja fort is said to have been built 
by the Bhoj Rajas of Panliala who flourished in the twelfth century. 

Its remarkable strength was noticed by Mr. Elphinstone who says 
it could scarcely be taken if resolutely defended. The guns on the 
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Kenjalgad fort oirened fij'e before surrendering to the detachment 
sent by General Pritzler up the Wal valley about tire 26th of 
March 1818. 

Khatav (Khatav T; 16° 45' N, 74° StT E ; RS. Koregafiv 16m.NW ; 
p. 5,530) village, eight miles north-west of Vaduj the talukahead¬ 
quarters, gives its name to the Khatav taluka. Under the Maratha 
government (1760-1818) Khatav was the chief town in the pamgana 
called after it. The town is walled and has two gates at the east 
and west ends of its market street, with two or three large mairsions 
belonging to families of importance under the Maratha rule. The 
surrounding wall and the mansions stand in a much ruined state. 

To the north-west of the town in an open space is an old Hemad- 
panti temple of Mahadev, now almost entirely deserted. However, 
people regularly visit the temple for darshan. It consists of an image 
chamber and vestibule (17' X 15') shaped in the old cruciform plan. 
The image chamber is square inside and contains a ling. East of the 
image chamber is the hall open only at the front, and the side walls 
are four feet thick at the centre front which they narrow to the front 
and back. The same style of w’all is found at Parali and Mahuli. In 
front is an open space thirteen feet broad, partly blocked by 
a balustrade three feet high and four feet broad. In addition to the 
side walls the roof is supported on sixteen pillars eight of which 
on the sides are embedded in the walls, and eight in the centre are 
free. The pillars are of the usual type, a shaft of a single block cut 
into different courses, rectangular basement, and the rest cylindrical, 
octagonal or again rectangular with a capital consisting of a bracket 
branching in four directions. In the centre of the Manrjop is a round 
slab on which the Nandi usually rests. The compartment formed 
by its four pillars has a well caiwed roof slightly doomed. The others 
are of the lozenge pattern, three rows of slabs disposed one on the 
top of the other so as to form three concentric squares, the diagonals 
of the upper touching the centre of the side of the lower square. 
The front of the balustrade is most beautifully carved in a sort of 
rail pattern as at Parali, Mahuli, and other Hemadpanti temples, 
The whole structure is of large blocks of unmortared stone. The 
roof above is flat and has traces of a spire apparently pyramidal. 
The usual broad eaves remain but they are probably restorations as 
the slabs are small and mortar is used. Close to the north of this is 
a small canopy of still larger blocks of stone and containing an idol ol 
Maruti. About fifty yards west is a modern Mahadev temple (60'X20') 
with a brick spire and image chamber and a long stone manc}ap. It is 
surrounded by rude cloisters lining a court yard (100' X 50'). 
A fair is held at the temple in July-August or Shrdvan. In the town 
itself in a street branching from about the centre of the chief street 
which runs north and south is another old temple of Narayap 
restored almost beyond recognition. There is also about a quarter of 
a mile north of the town a Musalman idgdh or place of prayer. Fakirs 
living near the dargdh take care of the holy place. The earliest men¬ 
tion of Khatav is in 1429, when the DurgadevI famine having laid 
waste the country and the chief places of strength having fallen into 
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fie hands of local chiefs, Malik-ut-Tujjar the liahaniani governor of 
laulatabad with the hereditary officers or deshmukhs ent through 
lie country^ restoring order, and their first operatio'ns were directed 
gainst some Ramoshis in Khatav Desh^. When (1688-1689), the 
.loghals invaded the eountry, KTshnarav Khalavkar was actively 
ssisting them and was made by them a leading deshmukh". 

After the death of Aurangzeb Maratliiis took ]iossession of the 
erritory. Krshnarav Khatavkar, however held his own and tried 
o raise trouble by joining the side of Taraba? hut was soon 
>ver powered by Shahu’s’ sardars Bahiji Vishvanath and Shripatrav 
AatinidhT in ITIs. 

KJmtgtm (Khatav T; 17° 4(y N, 74° 20' E; RS. Koregahv 14 m. 
'IW; I), 1,682). In Khatav is a small village on tht' right bank of 
he Yerla eleven miles north of Vaduj. Not far from \illage is the 
veir, whence start the hvo original Yerla canals connected with the 
'Jher storage tank''. In the south-west corner of the village is the 
;hrine of a Musalman saint or plr, a small mosque but with an inner 
chamber much like a Hindu shrine or gdbhdm, which contains the 
omb of the saint. The saint lived and died at Vadgahv thirteen 
niles south-west of Vadvij and a hybrid-mosque temple at Khat&v was 
milt in his honour by his Hindu disciple. The mosque is in a fairly 
rood condition and repairs are regularly made to it. A fair in honour 
if the saint is held at Khafgun in March when about 40 to 50 thousand 
Musalmans and Hindus attend. 

KM (Wai T; 17° 50' N, 74° (XV E; RS. Watliar 14 m.NE; 
l>. 2,768), a small village twelve miles south-east of Wai and about 
three miles east of the junction of the Foona ano Wai-PancvaiJ roads 
is remarkable for a group of ancient temples. The village is about 
i mile west of the Candau Vandan forts and is easily reached on 
foot or on horseback from Paiievad, a favourite camp on the 
Poona-Rahgalore road three miles west. The temples are situated in 
an enclosure about 120 feet square. Two arc in complete ruins, the 
one razed to its foundations and the other, a mere heap of stones. 
The third is evidently built largely from the stones of the second and 
on the plan of the first. It faces east and consists of an outer hall 
or mandop eighteen feet square, flat roofed and open at the sides, 
leading by a door in the west into an inner hall twenty-three feet 
square. This hall leads into three shrines each six feet square in 
the north, west and south. 'Thus the plan of the whole temple is 
cruciform. Each of the shrines is connected ivith the inner hall by 
a vestibule and while the inside is square, on the outside the courses 
of masonry overlap each other so that the plan of each shrine is also 
cruciform. There is no sign of any ancient spire or tower. The 
roof outside has lately been sloped with mortar and brick and 
mounted with a small urn or kajas. The mapd^ps are supported 

t Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 50. 

2 Marathas, Vol. 1, 305. 

' Details of the Yerla canals and the Nher storage reservoir are given above 
in the Chapter ‘ Agriculture and Irrigation ’ 

Vf 5730-52 
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19. each by sixteen pillars in four rows of four each. The central fou 
form a large square of twelve feet in the inner manfkip and of te 
feet in the outer leaving side passages 5 J and 44 feet wide respectively 
The walls of the inner motulap and shrines are here less than fou 
feet thick and the height from ten to twelve feet. The outer mflndfl. 
has in place of walls the usual balustrade forming the back of a ston 
bench. There is nothing remarkable in the decoration of the oute 
mnmjap. The pillaj-s are of the usual Hindu type in plainly dresse< 
rectangular, cylindrical and octagonal courses. An excejrtion is on 
of the four central pillars which is carved like those of the inne 
mandfip. The decoration of the inner manrlap is elaborate. Th 
four centre pillars are elaborately carved in floral and arabesqui 
patterns. The centre rectangular course is panelled with figures ii 
relief representing on-the two northern pillars the exploits of Krshiu 
and on the southern those of Maruti. The basements are supporter 
by figures of satellites, male and female. The portals of the shrim 
vestibules have a wainscoting of figures similarly sculptured in relief 
The execution is in all cases superior to anything elsewhere to hr 
found in the district. All this carving comes from the mined temples 
Each shrine contains a ling with a case or shalunkha, the northerr 
also containing an image of Bhairav. In the centre square of the 
outer rnaridap is a mutilated stone Nandi or sacred hull. On tin 
plinth in front of the outer shrine are a few almost unreadable letter,=■ 
said to he the words Shingandev Raja to whom the building of this 
temple is asciibed. To its north is the old and probably original 
temple exactly similar in plan and dimensions with the present one 
in which only three lings now remain. To its east is the other old 
temple whose walls remain but the roof has fallen in and the man<f«p 
is a shajreless heap of stones. In the south-west corner of the 
endosure is an ancient well about twenty feet square and thirty 
deep hut choked up. All the images in the new temple including 
the Nandi have their noses broken off, it is said, by the emperor 
Aurahgzel). TIr^ stones of the original temple are also said to havi^ 
been taken to Wai l>v the Rijiipur general Afzalkhan wlien loading the 
expedition which terminated in his death at Chhatrapati Shivaji’s 
hand. A number of (Tacks arc seen in the temple walls, the niapdap 
and the roof causing the jain water to leak inside. A small fair is 
held in honour of Bhairav on Dasard, the bright tenth of Ashvin or 
September-October. 

Kinhai (Koregahv T; 17° N, 74° E; RS. Satara Road, 5 m. 
p, '2,200 ) seven miles almost due north of Koregahv is a village which 
belonged to the Pant Pratinidhi. It was a village of the former 
princely State of Anndh and was included in Koregahv taluka aftei- 
the merger of the princely States. Kinhai is best reached from 
Koregahv by following the Pandhaipur road for a mile and then 
taking a track which branches off due north and passes by Cificli 
village on to a made road originally built by the Pant Pratinidhi, 
The village lies on either bank of a feeder of the Vasna which always 
holds water. The soil is good and the country round thickly studded 
with mangoes. To the north and north-west is a spur of steep hills 
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at the end of which vises the ancient fort of Nandgivi (3;537). On 
the south-east are two small hills divided by a gorge to the east 
if which is the temple of Yamnai Devi, the patron goddess of the 
Pratinidhi family. This temple of Yamnai Devi has a fortified 
appearance and with its battlements and towers is visible for many 
miles on all sides throughout the Koregaiiv talnka. The village 
consists of a broad street running north-west and south-east and 
crossing the stream into the Peth or market quarters and thence 
continuing to the road mentioned up towards the temple and on 
through the small gorge between the two hills to Koregahv. The 
Pratinidhi had a handsome mansion or vd(Jd in the village, the lower 
part of stone and the upper part of brick with an enclosure or court 
surrounded by strong walls. The mansion contains some reception 
rooms of handsome size and proportions in the local style. Usually 
one of the wives and a son of the Pratinidhi resided there. The 
mansion now houses the office of the mhimtddr of the Kinhai 
Wards’ Estate and a District School Board School. On the right 
bank of the stream behind the Pant’s mansion is a small temple of 
Mahadev about thirty feet by fifteen with a flight of steps leading 
down to the stream. It consists of an open sided mandap and an 
image-chamber with a sjiire. The pillars are imitations of the early 
Hindu style. The spire is of brick with stone ornamentation. The 
temple of Yamnai Devi lies on the summit of a somewhat pointed 
hill about 330 to 400 feet above the plain. The way up to it is by 
the road before mentioned which close to the gorge is left on the 
right for a flight of 300 steps with a stone balustrade on each side. 
The steps are made of slabs quarried from the surrounding rock and 
are in excellent repair. Numbers of people may be seen ascending 
and descending the steps on Tuesday and Friday, the holy days of 
the goddess. The temple court, irregular and nearly oval is entered 
from the west by a pointed archway with a music chamber or 
mgdrkhmu on the top. The rock is fenced with a solid masoniy 
wall about twelve feet high from inside, and outside in places from 
thirty to forty feet high. At the eastern end is a small entrance 
from a path communicating with a .spring half-way down the south 
slope of the hill. There are cloisters with a terrac'c on the left or 
south side of this entrance and on the north a large solid but plain 
amp pillar or dipmdL The pillar was broken years ago by lightning 
and as this was said to be the third time of its being struck, it was 
thought ominous to repair it. The temple is a plain structure about 
forty feet by twenty feet with a flat roofed hall or mmdap supported 
on three rows of four pillars about eighteen inches square at the 
base and plain imitations of the early Hindu style. The image- 
chamber or gdbhdm is .square and contains an image of devi in black 
stone ornaniented with jewels and embroidered apparel and displayed 
with much pomp by means of a mirror casting light upon it from 
Dutside. The courtyard is paved and immediately in front of the 
mandap is a stone embedded in the iiavement and containing 
vents made to receive coins to be laid in them for presentation to 
the goddess. A yearly fair is held in her honour from Kdrtih 
PauiniiiKl onwards for 15 days, when about 10,(XK1 people attend. 

Vf 5730-52a 
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CHAPTER 19. The Piatinidhi family were hereditary kulkarnis or accountants ol 
~— Kinhai and several of the neighbouring villages and it was from that 

Places. position that Parashuram Trimbak raised himself till he was appointed 

the third Pratinidhi in 1,700. 

Kole. Kole (Karad T; 17° W N, 74° 55' E; RS. Karad 12 m. NE ; 

p. 2,678) in the Vang valley about eight miles west-south-west ol 
Karad is a village lining botli banks of a stieam which joins the Vafig 
at its northern end. The village was originally the head-quarters 
of a petty division or mahal comprising the Vang valley and the 
starting point of much of the carrying trade over the Mala pass by 
Phebevadl. It is an agriculturali village with a few traders. A large 
fair attended by about five thousand people is held on the bright 
fifth of Mdgh (January-February) in honour of a Hindu ascetic 
named Ghadge Bova, a devotee of Vithoba who flourished about 
eight generations ago. His disciple Kushraba has built a small 
temple in honour of the God which is much resorted to by people 
from the surrounding villages. A school building and a samdj 
marutir were constnicted under the community development scheme 
and rvith the help of popular contribution. Activities such as 
agricultural and cattle .shows, youth clubs were also carried out 
during the block period. 

KonEGAois. Koregdfiv (Koregahv T; 17° 4(y 74° E ; RS.; p. 7,230) is the 
headquarters of the Koregahv taluka. The village has a large street 
passing east and west and another passing north and south. The 
Pandharpur road runs east on the north side of the town and Deur 
road from the other side of the stream on the west, At the same 
point, joins the Satara road, which crosses the Vasnh by a good 
stone bridge about three-quarters of a mile south. The Rahimatpilr 
road nins round the east of the town. Koregapv lies on a stream 
known as the Tilgahga which holds water throughout the year 
and forms the water-supply of the town. Its banks are well studded 
with mango and other trees. There Ls a good Government, rest-house 
on the north of the Indiipur road. A camp is formed in the man¬ 
grove to the south of the town, but a much better one is an excellent 
grove on the left liunk of the Tilgahga about a mile up the stream 
and north of Korcgiriiv within the boiindaries of the fertile village of 
Kumthe. 

The town has no tap system but depends for its water-supply on 
the river and wells. Jowar, ground-nuts and potatoes form the 
main crops in the vicinity of the town. A bridge over the Tilgahga 
is constnicted at Koregahv on the Satara-Pandharpur road. Under 
the community development scheme a cham^i building and a well 
were built. Public contributions amounted to one-half of the 
expenditure. The town has a number of public buildings e.g., 
revenue and police offices, village panchay'at office, a civil judge’s 
court, a high-school, a market yard and a State Transport Depot. 

Kmmd (Patan T; 17° 15' N, 73° SiV E ; RS. Karad 26 m. E ; 
p. 982) is a small village about six miles due south of Pafan on 
Karad-Ciplun road. On way from Pafap to Kusrud the Koyna is 
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to be crossed where ferries are run in the season. It has near it 
a curious cave temple. The cave is on the north slope of a hill 
spur about a quarter of a mile south of tlie village and three hundred 
feet above the plain. A red spot in the slope marks its existence 
and a scramble up shows it to be a natural cave about fifty feet long 
and thirty-eight deep with a stream from the hill top pouring over 
the edge of the rock. The cave contains a large stone image of God 
Gaifapatt painted red and about four feet high and four feet wide. 
Behind it on a crescent is a row of rude life-size sculptures made of 
mud and cowdung. The figures oi’c of men and women and are 
represented standing in various attitudes. Some of the men have 
the large head-dresses given to kings and Gods in die old representa¬ 
tions and the women have wooden bangles on their wrists and the 
arms above the elbow. A passage about five feet wide behind the 
row of figures leads to a chamber about ten feet square in which 
is u Mahadev Uiig. There is another chamber at die north-west 
corner of the large cave. These chambers are hewn out of the 
rock, but the large cave is natural. Tlie God Ga^pati sculptures 
iu’e probably not veiy old. The execution is fair in some but the 
people of the place ascribe them an untold antiquity. To guard 
against their being injured by wild animals, the front of the cave 
was blocked up by a mud and stone wall about ten feet from the 
edge of the cave thus having a verandah formed by the overshadow¬ 
ing rock. 

Lohare (Wm T; 18° 00' N, 73° 25' E; RS. Watbar 22m. SE; 
P. -731) Sec Wal. 

Mahuhaletivar^ (Mahabalesvar Peta; 17° 55' N. 73“ 35' E ; RS. 
Wathar 40 m. S; p. 4,972) about eighteen miles north-west of 
Medha, tw'enty miles west of Wai, and about thirty-three miles 
north-west of Satara, is one of the health resorts of Maharashtra 
State, situated on one of the Sahyadri spurs. The height averages 
4,500 feet above the sea, and at Sindola ridge the highest point 
reaches 4,710. , Several spurs .standing oxit from the north and west 
of the main body of the bill form promontories that command magiii- 
ficient views of the precipitous slopes of the Sahyadri hills and of 
the valleys below. At the heads of the ravines that run between 
these points the streams, issuing from springs in the liigber i>art of 
the hill, fall over ledges of trap rock in cascades, one of which is 
about 2,000 feet from the lip of the fall to the bottom of the valley. 

Except in tlie east and extreme north the top of the hill is wooded 
to the very edge of the scrap, and though only in a few sheltered 
glades are there trees of any great size, the wood is so dense that 
it forms one vast waving stretch of rich foliage, broken by the 
cliimneys and roofs of the higher houses and by the varieties of shade 
from the olive leaf of the pisd to the blue-green of the jdmbhul and 

3 This account has been mainly contributed by Dr. McConaghy, formerly 
Superintendent of Mahabaleshvai for the edition. Besides by the 
name Mababalesbvar or the Very Mighty God, which it takes from a famous 
temple of Shiv of tliat name, the station is called Nahar by the lower 
classes. 
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other fruit-betiring trees. The deep-cut roads and paths, bordered 
by a thick undergrowth of bracken and shaded by moss-covered 
trees, are like the views in a highland lull side. But the 
resemblance ceases with the surlden ending of road and shade at 
one of numerous points that overlook the ravines, perhaps 2,000 feet 
deep, bounded on the opposite side Iry tlie stee]} bare wall of one 
of the flat-topped Deccan ridges or Iry the low castellated outline 
of a Maratha hills fort. 

The hills to the south-west dillcr considerably from those to the 
south and east. To the south-west the outlines are Irolder and 
irregular and their sides are fairly clothed with trees and brush¬ 
wood. To the south and east with a lighter rainfall the sides are 
utterly bare, and the forms, worn only by the sun and rain, are 
flat-topped and monotonous. The pressure of population on the 
arable land has driven tillage up the sides of some of the less pre¬ 
cipitous hills, where the wearing of the soil cmi be stopped by low 
terraces resting on stone walls, which lend somewhat of a Bhenish 
or Italian character to the view. In clear air before or after rain, 
often parts, and in rare cases, the whole of a fifty miles range of 
sea, shosvs extending from about the Shastri in Ratnagiri to a little 
south of Janjira. But the coast line cannot be traced except near 
the Savitri river. The distatice to the sea along this raT)ge cd' view 
varies as the river from thirty to fifty miles. 

The beauties of the hill vary inueh at different seasons. Most 
jrersons probably tliink it at its liest in October immediately after 
the cessation of the south-west monsoon. Many spots are then 
carpeted with wild flowers. The w'ild imowroot lily fills ever)' 
glade and in numberless spots are found wild rose and sweet pea, 
The ferns are then in leaf. The less frequented jraths and open 
spots are soft wdth turf. Ever)- biuik and stone, the rugged cliffs 
of the hills themselves, me dazzlingly green with moss and grass. 
The streams are at the fullest. A fall of rain of tropical violence 
probably occurs and the Yenna falls become imposmg, while the 
faces of the cliffs are lighted with innuineraible silver rills and 
dazzling sprays. At this time are to be seen the most distant views. 
The hills stand out against the sky in wonderful relief. In the 
mornings the ravines are filled wdth fleecy rolls of mist or with 
a rN'calth of dark blue shadows In the evenings great clouds gather 
and impart endless variety of light and shade to the landscape and 
of glorious colour to the rays of the setting sun. Few lights are more; 
majestic than that of the great thunderstorm of this season sw eeping 
the adjacent valleys or over the distant sea. The breezes though 
strong are sweet and the bracing cold of the evenings is met with 
a cheerful fire. 

But the favourite season for visiting is from March to June, The 
reason of course is the escape thereby afforded from the heat of the 
plains. But the grass, wild flowers and ferns are now gone and the 
streams and waterfalls are dry. Haze obstructs the view and the 
eye is fatigued by glare. Still then too the hill has its peculiar 
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Ijeuuties. Tlic tvergvoen forests are renewing their foliage and 
impart a fresh verdure to the landscape. There is the tawny 
l)rackcn not unlovely and the mighty heights of the Ghats are 
perhaps more imposing than when delicately clothed as in October 
at man)' of their most rugged portions. 
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Towards tlu; end of May the mists begin to eret;p up and 
(liunder-stonns lay thi; dust and cool the air. Few scenes are more 
fairy-like than the valleys on a May moriung filled with mish the 
fragments of which as it rises gild and throw into relief the finest of 
the surrounding peaks. At this time too the strawbeny is in full 
fruit and the gardens are brilliant with lieliotrope, geranium and 
fuchsias, and roses, where eared for, do well. 


At all times the hill is most atoactive, and not its least attractions 
are the excellent drives as well as walks which give access to all its 
parts. In this it contrasts happily with most hill stations, 
Ootacamuiid always excepted. 

“ The station, called Malcolm Peth after Sir John Malcolm, includes 
all lands within a radius of five miles from tire Frere Hall. Most 
of this land is reserved tor forest and is called the Five Mile 
Reserve. It includes the land.s o£ sixty-five villages, fifty'-six 
from the Javli and nine from the Wai talukas of Satara. These 
villages are usually from four to twenty huts surrounded by 
a few fields. Each village has a certain amount of land set apart 
for tillage and grazing, the rest being covered with thick evergreen 
forest.”* 

Mahabulesvar is reached by three chief roads, the Poona road Roads, 
from the east branching off from the Poopa-Satara roadatSurul, 
the Satara and Kejghar road from the south-east, and the Fitz¬ 
Gerald pass road from the west. In ti’avelling to Mahabalesvar 
from Surul the P'ooiiti road begins to rise almost immediately 
after leaving Wai and climbs along the north face of a steep 
a\Kl barren range of bills almost as far as Papegam, a distance 
of about eight miles. Frequent turns oix'n fine views of the 
npirer Krslnya valley and of the hills tliat face Mahabalesvar 
which arc ncai ly as barren as those up which the road winds. One 
or two points give a glimpse of the peaks of Torna (4,605) and 
Rajgad (3,992), and at the highest point of one steep rise, tlie 
wood-encircled temple and village of Mahabaleshvar is seen, but 
again lost when the curve of the road turns to the south-west. 

Except tilong the banks of the Krshna and its tributaries there Is 
little vegetation. The sides of the hills are terraced in a few places 
for the growth of coai’se grain, but the rest is utterly bare. 

At the toxr of this ascent the little settlement of Pancgani 
(ht. 4,000; P. 4,337) breaks pleasantly on the view with its long 
lines of casuarina trees and bamboos in which me bedded a number 
of substantial little houses, buildings of residential schools, hotels 
and a market. Until PanchganI is passed, there is no view to the 

* Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency (Satara), Vol. XIX, 
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south or soutli-east, but about a iiiile furtlier tho road to 
Mahabalesvar strikes along the etige of a deep valley that opens 
on the southern plains with Yavtcsvar and the Satfua fort (3,307) 
in the back ground. The lulls round Pahegain are flattopped and, 
except close to the station, untilled. In the valleys below, the 
streams, so long as they keep running, are used to water small 
patches of wheat or vegetables, but the bulk of the crops, consisting 
of rice or ndchnl is harvested soon after the end of the ruins anti 
only stubble is left to mark the patches of tillage. A little beyond 
Pahegam the road rises with set'eral ups and downs to 
Mahabalesvar, passing along the table land which forms the top of 
this spur of the Mahabalesvar, system of hills. About half-way 
between the two stations, signs of a heavy rainfall appear in tlie 
richness of the bracken and other ferns and in the numbers of 
bulbous plants which flourish nowhere but near the western crest of 
the Sahyadris. The valley of the Yenna is soon reached, along the 
nortli-eastern side of which tlic road is carried to the embankment 
of the lake immediately below the station. The Y'ennii falls are not 
visible thouglr the rocks near thenr can be made out. Unlike the 
Panegapi spur the south-western side of the valley up which the 
road to Satara winds is clothed with scrub jungle. The gardens, 
begun by the Chinese convicts and continued by local workmen 
whom they have taught, are seen on both banks of the upper Yenna, 
on the south-west of which close to Mahabalesvar, the view is 
bounded by the ridge of Sii.itlola the highest point of the hill. From 
the lake the road winds round one or two small valleys to the Frere 
Hall, from which all distances arc calculated. 

For those who have time a better route is from Bombay by tlie 
Fitz-Gerald pass with district bungalow at Dasgiiiiv in Kolaba, and 
inspection bungalow at Vada at the foot of the Fitz-Gerald pass. 
Coasting steamers touch Bazikot at the mouth of the Savitri and 
from Bankot small steamers or boats ply twenty-four miles up to 
Dasgaiiv. Leaving Poladpur eighteen miles from Dasgahv, the line 
goes by the old Kinesvar road for five and half miles. It then 
branches to the left, gradually climlnng round the western and 
northern shoulders of lYatapgad for sixteen miles to the Vada 
bungalow on the first plateau. From Vada the road winds ten miles 
more, round tire valleys between Bombay and Sidney Points, and 
passing close under Bombay Point, rises easily fronr the east of it 
into the Bombay Point road by the Terraces. The scenery along 
this route is very fine, but it is very dusty below the hill in the hot 
weather. 

The geology of the hills is simple, trap overlaid by a light capping 
of iron clay. The trap shows in most ravines and in horizontal belts 
on the sides of the hill, which are more numerous and much less 
deep than the trap scarps in the rairge further north. The Maha- 
halesvar trap is often columnar and accompanied by crystallised 
(juartz, apophyllite, stilbite, and scolecite found in cavities. The 
iron clay contains a variable proportion of peroxide of iron which 
used to be extracted by a class of men called Dhavads. But orders 
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.'cstrieting the use ol charcoal put a stop to the iijaiiulacture of iron. 
The latcrite ends on tlic Siltara road 6i miles from the Frere Hall, 
on the Poona roail 13J miles, and on die Maha(J road 2k miles. 

As the laterite capping is nowhere very thick, the substratum of 
water-bearing trap is soon reached, and a well sunk to a moderate 
deapth, say from thirty to lift)' feet, will yield a certain supply of 
water. In this respect the station iiresents a most favourable 
contrast to Mathcran. The Ycnna lake, with an area of about 
twentj'-eigftt acres and an average depth of ten feet, constructed bj' 
ChhatrapatT Appasriheb Maharaj, Raja of Satara, in 1842 on the 
request of the then Governor of Bombay, Six' James Rivett Lawrence 
and fed by iierennial springs, not only adds to the beauty of the 
hill-to]!, but both direell)' and indirectly aids in watering a line of 
small gardens that stretch to a considerable distance below. It 
helps directly liy means of a stream tiiat issues from the lake and 
ultimately grows into the Ycnna river; and it helps indirectly by 
raising the general spring level in die gardens so that a sufficient 
supply of waiter can be drawn from a shallow dip well, by means of 
a bucket and bamboo polo w'eighted w'ith a large stone and worked 
by a single labourer. The little streams that flow from the uppci 
parts of the hill into tlie larger streams are so long as they last 
used in cultivation by means of artificial water-courses. The 
drinking water is generally excellent. For drinking water the 
municipality has 19 public wells and two chlorinated tanks viz. the 
Bishop Tank and the Elphinstone Tank. They are disinfected 
jXiriodically. In addition, there are 230 private wells. To augment 
the' water supply which runs short in May when the station is full of 
visitors, the Government Internal Distribution Scheme of Maha- 
baletyar was completed recently (March, 1961). The scheme 
supplies piped water and consists of piunping arrangements on the 
Elphinstone Tank, a rcsc-rvoir, settling tanks and a dam. 

Frojn early October to June the climate is bracing and healthy; 
suiting most constitutions except those suffering from such chronic 
complaints as liver or In'urt disease. Some rain usually falls in 
Octolrer and the place is a little damp and the evenings misty; the 
average mean temperature is 19-3° C. In November, December and 
January the climate is dry with occasionally strong easterly w'inds 
cold enough to make- a fire in tire evening almost necessary; the 
average mean temperature of these months is 17-4'^ C and the cold 
season ends about the middle of the month. The hottest time of the 
year is generally from about the 12tli of March to the middle of 
April, when, during the day, the temperature rises to a little over 
32-2° C. About 20th April the wind changes to the west, and cool 
moist, and invigorating sea breezes set in and gather .strength as the 
season passes. In May there are occasional showers and thunder¬ 
storms ; tile air grow's moister and clouds and mist often fill the 
valleys. On most hot w eather mornings the hill sides are covered 
with w'hite clouds which completely veil the Koiikan, but these 
disappear as the day advances. The rainy season usually begins 
early in June, but a number of visitors remain on the hill till the 
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middle el tlie month. As different houses are emptied, the owners 
eovcr them round witl) rain screens made of Kolainb and other grass 
so as to jnotect the walls against the heavy laiiis. Most of the 
dealers and hawkers leave the bazar at the end of the season, 
l,mt a number of Vanis and the ijoorer classes remain. They 
compkitely surround tiicir houses with screens, leaving only a small 
opening on the side lnrtht;st from tin; prevailing wind. The Vanis 
carrj' on their tradt? to a limited extent as tlic people who inhabil 
the hill and smrounding villages are too poor to lay in sufficient 
supplies for the monsoon. During these months it is generally very 
cloudy and misty, and the rain, though not incessant, falls for the 
greater part of tire time. It is usually heaviest in July, and 30 centi- 
meteis oi' more arc occasionally registered in a day. Every spring 
becomes a ton'cnt aiul much damage is done to roads and gardens. 
“ The difference between the w'et season and the dry season is strongly 
marked at Mahabalesvar. The wet season begins with the onset 
of the South-West monsoon early in June and lasts till the second 
week of October. Tin; station receives the full force of the monsoon 
current on account of its situation on the crest of the Ghats and in 
the four months, Jina.^ to September more than 95 per cent, of the 
annual j’ainfall of 266" (675 64 centimeters) is received. In July and 
August there is hardly a day v-ithont rain, while in June and Septem¬ 
ber rainfall occurs on tiiree days out of four. Tlie rainfall in October, 
which occurs at the end (jf the monsoon, is much less than in the 
main monsoon months, and is less than 3 per cent, of the annual 
fall”.* 

With abundant water tmd plentiful manure from street sweepings 
and other manure, gardening is carried on with gi-eat success. 
Eoreign vcgetalvlcs arc grown along the banks of the Yenna and other 
streams, where there arc also licds of strawberries and other fruit. 
The exce,ssive rainfall jnevents the cultivation of most European 
fruit trees, though they flourislr at Pilncgain about ten miles east. 
Potatoes locally known as retl potatoes are largely grown and highly 
esteemed in the Poona and bomlray markets. 

Among tvxotics may be mentioned a few oak trees, grown from 
acorns. Tlie field crops are chieHy wheat, mchnl or mgli, savu vari, 
coarse rice, and a little barley. Sugarcane is found only in a few 
spots which have a plentiful supply of water. As a rule the crops 
are harvested in the early season, so that the cultivators, unable to 
occupy themselves with cold weather sowings, have to seek othei' 
means of subsistence during the rest of the year. Except near water¬ 
course, the soil is barren, and, as a rule, yields scanty crops. The local 
grain is always poor and is .seldom used by any but the growers 
and a few servants. 

Tire principal Irirds more of Uieni heard than seen are the 
nightingales, spurfowl, bird of paradise, and golden oriel sometimes 
called the mango bird. But the singing and colourful bird.s of 
* From Messi-.s- borai.sw.imy Iyer and Ishver Dass’s Diurnal Variation of Rain¬ 
fall at Mahableshwar, (issued, in Stientiflo Note No. 105, by the Indian 
Meteorological Department, Poona.). 
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^lahtibaiesvar like kiuglisiieis, woodpeckers, cuckoos, tljruslies', 
loney-suckers are the real fauna that go to enehance the beauty of 
he place, A number of venomous snakes are found, of which the 
tag (naja tripudians), Phurse (Behis carinata), Ghotfos, uad iiMuydr 
lie the commonest. Fhursc are found in great numbers and though 
imall are very jroisonous. Of the larger wild animals, tigers, panthers, 
lud leoparils, and of the smaller spotted and four-horned deer and 
liog, are occasionally seen on the hill and in the surrounding villages. 
Hyenas come out of their dens on a moonlight night, monkeys of 
fairly larger size if left alone seldom make a nuisance of themselves. 
^dmbars are also found. 

Since ages it has been recognised that at Mahabafesvar lies the 
source of the great Kishna, Ycnna, Koyna, Savitri and Gayatri. 
Mahabalesvar, from the beginning of the 17th century, was under the 
subjection of difierent rulers, Hindus and Muslims. 

The^ fust European visitor to the Mahabalesvar hills, the late 
General F. Lodwick, on hearing from the Late Raja of Satara of the 
boundless beauty of this ]dace, explored the region in the summer 
of 1824. The celebrated promontory of Sidney point is re-named 
alter him as he first set Ins foot there. He made his way, with 
a walking stick in hand, through the dense and tigerish forest, to 
the edge of that grand i>recipice, without any encounter with the 
wild beasts that then infested the place in numl^ers j but a day or 
two after, his dog, when close to him, was carried off by a panther. 
He was also the first to bring the subject Ireforo the public through 
the medium of newspapers. He was followed by General Briggs, 
Resident of Satara, who in 1826 built a cottage and inevailed on 
the Raja to construct an. excellent carriage road froin his capital to 
the present station. Little fiutlier was done till Sir J. Malcolm, 
Governor of Bombay (1827-18.30), zealously took up the matter, 
established an experimental convalescent hospital for European 
soldiers, and, by his personal residence at the hills in the hot season 
of 1828, attracted a crowd of visitors. In the same season, Colonel 
Robertson, the successor of General Briggs, built u house at the sta¬ 
tion. In November 1828, Sir j. Malcolm returned to the hills 
bringing with him Dr. Williamson specially appointed to the duty 
of reporting on tire climate and fitness of the locality for a sanatorium. 
Sites were now selected for some public buildings; the Governor’s 
residence on Mount Charlotte, called after Lady Malcolm, was 
commenced; and a proclamation was soon afterwards issued by the 
Raja of Satiura, inviting settlers to his newly founded village of 
Malcolm Peth or ‘ Malcohn-Ville ’. The Raja also undertook to 
continue the high road onw ard over the hill and down the Radtondya 
or Rotunda pass to the boundary of the British territory in the 
Koiikan, from which point the fonner English Government agreed 
to construct a .similar road down the Par pass tlnough Maluid to 

Dasg^v in Kolaba, the mcjst convenient harbour on the Savitri or 
Bankot river. These works were completed in 1830. Next season, 

1 Murray’s Bombay Handbook (2iid Edition), 198-5)9. 
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Parsce shopkeepers made their appearance, and Goveriimeat eiiiployet 
a number of Chinese convicts in cultivating an extensive garder 
whence supplies of tire finest vegetables, especially potatoes, were 
speedily drawn. The convicts, alx)ut twelve in number, came from 
the English settlements to the East and after working out their tunc 
in chains remained at the place, married, and improved their condi¬ 
tion, with the proverbial frugality and industry of their race, 
A public subscription was raised to make bridle roads to the most 
picturesque jwints and in a few years the station reached a flourishing 
condition, Mahabaleshvar was ceded in 1828, by the SMara Raja 
in exchange for the village of Khan^ala in Wai, and in 1848 was 
incorporated in the Satara collcctorate on the lapse of the Satara 
State to the cx-British Government. 

Fnmi 1827 to 1866 the management of the station was carried on 
by a committee. During this time it was chiefly maintained from 
impierial revenues wliich constituted the station fund. In January 
1865, to raise revenue for the improvement of the station, a munici¬ 
pality was organised, and in May 1866, its limits were extended to 
include the whole of the station. The committee was dissolved 
in April 1867, and the management transferred to a town municipality. 
Its income was limited and therefore. Government contributed from 
the public revenues. 

The population of the town according to 1951 census was 4,872 of 
which 155 were agriculturists and others 4,717. Of the latter 677 
persons derived their principal means of livelihood from production 
other than cultivation; 643 from commerce; 148 from transport 
and' 3,249 from other services and miscellaneous sources. 

Mahabalesvar municipality with an area of 59 sq. miles was 
established in 1939. There are ten elected and two ex-officio 
members in the municipal council. It is governed under the Bombay 
District Municipal Act, 1901. One seat rotating in three wards 
is reserved for women and one fOr the Scheduled Castes, Besides 
the managing committee there is the Schools Committee, Assessment 
Committee, Advisory Committee on building and construction and 
a Sanitation Committee. 

The income of the municipality for the year 1959-60 excluding 
extraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 2,96,980; municipal 
rates and taxes being Rs. 2,23,395; revenue derived from municipal 
jrroperty and powers apart from taxation Rs. 14,301; grants and 
contributions Rs. 51,234; and miscellaneous Rs. 8,050. Expenditure 
incuned for the siune year excluding extraordinary and debt heads 
amounted to Rs. 3,28,319; general administration and collection 
charges being Rs. 63,458; public safety Rs. 1,915; public health 
and convenience Rs. 2,16,426; public instructions Rs. 12,340; 
contributions 35; and miscellaneous Rs. 34,145. 

The town is supplied with piped water from the Bishop tank under 
the Government Internal Distribution Scheme. Besides there are 
19 municipal wells which are disinfected regularly. 
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There is no six^cial drainage system, but lately underground drains 
have been laid in the bazar area. (Jovernment has completed 
a major portion of the work started in 1956, costing Rs. 75,000. 

There are markets for mutton, beef, fish and vegetables. The 
mutton market built in 1942-43 at a cost of Rs. 8,500 has an accom¬ 
modation for six stalls. The vegetable market constructed in 
1951-52 at a cost of Rs. 23,700 accommodates eight stalls 
with all modern amenities, besides there is one Bhnji Arl^d where 
vegetable gardeners se'l their produce. 

There are seven miles and five furlongs of tar roads, 34 miles and 
a half furlong metalled and 37 miles of unmetalled roads. 

For fire service tlie municipality maintains one trailer pump. 

Primary education is compulsory in the town and is managed by the 
District School board, Satara. Tire municipality pays its contribu¬ 
tion on the basis of 5 per cent, of the annual letting value. There 
is one High School owned by a private institution called the Seth 
Gahgadhar Makharia High School. There are two private libraries, 
the Frere Lihrary and the Petit Library. The municipality pays 
an annual grant of Rs. 450 to the Petit Library. 

The Morru'jl Gokuldas General Hospital run by the Government 
is the only public dispensary in Mahabafesvar. 

There are five burial and cremation grounds for Hindus, Muham- 
medans, Parsees, Europeans and Goanese. All are managed privately, 
the municipality providing sheds for Hindus and Muhammedans. 

The municijiality maintains one park viz., the Seth Gahgadhar 
Makharia Garden. Tire municipality has constnicted a ‘Car Park’ 
near Yenna Lake at a cost of Rs. 16,000 in 1^8. 

The Frere Hall built in 1864, contains a large reading room and 
a library with a largo and well chosen collection of books. The h.all 
is given to the Mahabalesvar Club at present. Tire Petit labrary 
has also a good collection of English, Marathi and Gujarati books 
and dailies. The libr.ary has a billiards hall. The Mahabalesvar 
Club, the Parsec Gymkhana and the Hindu Gymkhana afford facilities 
for a number of sports activities. The Parsec ‘Gymkhana offers 
courts for tennis and badminton. Table-tennis and card games 
are also popular among the Parsee Gymkhana visitors. The Hindu 
Gymkhana affords similar facilities and the tournaments on its 
tennis courts constitute an annual feature of MahabaleSvar’s seasonal 
sports. Fishing, trekking, hunting and boating are another group of 
sporting facilities. The Morarji Gokuldas General Hospital near 
the Petit Library and the Manekbai GangSbai Hindu Sanatorium 
afford medical facilities. There are three primary schools at 
Mahabalesvar, two Marathi and one Urdu; and a high school viz. 
The Makharia High School. The Sarcodmja Kendra, Mahabalesvar 
established in 1949 aims at an alround development of the area. 
The Kendra works in a number of fields viz. bee-keeping, spread of 
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education and literacy, building of roads and wells and providing 
medical aid and water-supply. The Wheat-Rust Station on the 
Sas.soon Road is sponsored by the Department of Agriculture, in 
1942. It is doing valuable work in the development of disease- 
resisting varieties of wheat. There are three Inspection Bungalows 
at Mahabalesvar. There are three apiaries at Mahabalesvar one 
run by the Khadi and Village Industries Board and the other two 
vis. Madhti Kosit and M(ulhu Sugar run by co-operative 
societies. Mahabale.svar boney known for its quality is in great 
demand in the adjoining areas. There are two mosques at Maha¬ 
balesvar. The Christ Church originally built in 1842 is near the 
Hospital. The Roiinan jCatholie Church is adjacent to the Petit 
Library and the Amt'iican Mission Church is on the old Mahabalesvar 
Road. About sixty yards to the wc'st of the Christ Church is the 
Beckwith monument 4,558 feet above sea level and reached by 
a bad stony path. It is a plain obelisk about thirty feet high and 
was erected from public subscription at a cost of Rs. 3,000. Sir Sidney 
Beckwith died here in 1831 while commander-in-chief. The subs¬ 
cribers put u]> an inscription and Lady Beckwith sent out another 
on a marble tablet. The influence of weather on marble rendered 
the second inscription almost illegible as early as 1843; the first 
inscription remains comparatively uninjured though the writing is 
much obliterated and blackened and can only be read with the 
greatest difficulty. For several years the momument has been 
regarded as sacred by the poorer classes, who resort to it for the 
purpose of obtaining answers to prayers. The first inscription on 
the west face runs: 

“ Sacred to the Memory of 

Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Sidney Beckwith, K. C. B., 
Governor and Gommander-in-chief of Bombay, and Colonel of 
liis Majesty’s Rifle Brigade ; 

who, after a long course of distinguished service, expired at his 
Residence on theseHills, on the 15th day of January 
1831, aged 60 years. 

Erected by a small circle of his friends in testimony of their 
admiration for his noble character, and to perpetuate the memory of 
so good and amiable a man.” 

The other inscription on the east face runs : 

“This Tablet is placed by Mary, Lady Beckwith, daughter of 
the late Sir William Douglas, of Kilhead, Bart, as a memorial of 
the most devoted affection for her lamented husband, by whose 
sudden death .she has been deprived of a most attached partner 
and friend and guide, in. whom was combined every amiable 
quality by which the Christian charaoter is adorned, and the 
intercourse of domestic life is endeared—a loss which can only 
be alleviated by the hope that looks beyond the grave. The 
sympathizing friends who erected this monument havte kindly 
permitted a sorrowing widow, to add her heartfelt tribute to their.” 
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About 700 yards south-east of the obelisk on the left of the road 
leading to Loduick Point is the cemetery canopied with the shade 
of many trees. Tt is ^\’el! kejrt and contains sever;d notable 
monuments. 

There arc about two hundred bungalow.s on the hill. Iron roofing 
is becoming more common, as it can be maintained in good repair at 
a trifling e.\pen.s('. As a rule in the hot season all the houses are 
occupied. Of the materials used in building these houses the teak 
came from Bombay, Hatnagiii, Poona, and Kanara, other timber 
from the neighbouring disPicts, the lime from Wai in Satara, and the 
corrugated iron from Bombay. The properties on the hill arc 
generally held on lease ; in a few cases the Co\ ernment rent has 
been redeemed. In most cases local house agents would furnish the 
amount of rent etc., ]5ev season to the would-lre bungalow lessees. 
Now according to section 6(i) of the Land Requisition Act, 1948, 
landowners cannot let the cvhole or pcution of their bungalows, for 
one montli or a season to anybody without the prior sanction of the 
Collector of Satara, under whose jurisdiction Mahabalesvar falls. 
A numlTcr of house agents have established themselves on the hill 
station since many decades. The exterior and interior of most 
bungalows are fairly good whilst some of the Bombay owners’ 
bungalows resemble, in excellence, their Bombay residences. Besides 
there are fine small cottages situated amidst woody surroundings. 

For those who want to escape' from attending to chores of house¬ 
keeping there are a number of hoteds at Mahabale.^var which gis e 
vegetarian and non-vegetarian food with Indian or European style. 
Most of those hotels have reputation for good food and service. The 
late per person during the season is from Rs. 8 to Rs. 25 and from 
Rs. .8 to Rs. 10 during the rest of the yeaj'. With the exception of the 
monsoonish months — June to .September — Mahabalesvar is very 
satisfactorilv habitable throughout the rest of the year. The yreak 
season is A]nil-May when, to escape the- sweltering lieat of the 
]>lains, a large uun\ber of visitors conn' to the hill station. But even 
when all the bungalows arc occupied and almost all the hotels are 
]iackcd to capacity one rarely finds a leeling of congestion (c.xcept 
perhaps in the ha/ar) for the simple rea.son that Mahabalesvar is 
very well laid out. This being a lucrative period of the year the 
])rices of commodities, hotel fees, conveyance fares etc. are usually 
higher than what they are during the rest of the year. 
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Thei principal points are Arthur seat (4,421) Elphinstone (4,184), Points. 

Sidney or Lodwick (4,067), Bombay, Carnac, Falkland, Sas.soon, and 
Babington (4,24.5) on the Kohkan face and Kale’s on the 
Deccan face. 


Elphinstone Point is a seven-inile drive from Frere Hall. Two Elphinstone 
miles more lead to Arthur Seat. The cliffs at these jioints arc Point and 
higher than at any of the nearer eminences. These rise from the Arthur Sent 

Kohkan which is some two thousand five hundred feet below the 
' Mr. I, W, P. Mulr-Mackenzie, C,S. 
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CHAPTER 19. level of the Koyna valley. The ravine between Elphinstone Point 
Waces Arthur Seat js the rise of the Savitrl river, and the height of the 

MahabalIshwak. point where the stream reaches its base is not less probably 

Points, 3,000 feet. There is a small bungalow at Elphinstone Point, 

which provided accommodation for visitors. The bungalow is now 
out of repairs, Mahabalesvar municipality has now decided to 
demolish it and to construct a new picnic-shed on a suitable spot at 
Arthur seat. The road which jrasses the Mahabalesvar temple is 
jrassable lor light vehicles, but is unbridged and abounds in steep 
inclines and sharp curves. From Elphinstone Point to Arthur’s Seat 
it runs close to the edge of the cliffs from which only a small stone 
jiarapet divides it. Great care should be taken in driving 
through this portion. Arthur Seat, so called after Mr. Arthur Mallet 
who first biiilt a house here, is the highest point of the range in the 
ncighboin'hf)od, being 4,421 feet above sea level. The view is of 
immense extent in all directions. North-west over a ridge about five 
hundred feet lower is seen tlie Jor valley dense witli forest and 
concealing the head waters of the Krshua. Rajgad (3,992) and 
Torpa (4,60.5), in Poopa and Kahgorl (2,457) in Kolaba are all 
visible from this iioint. During the hot weather the haze usually 
obstructs the view, but in October and November these and other 
hills are seen to fine advantage. They form masses of huge rOcks 
rugged beyond descripb'on and apparently unscalable. In most 
places the vegetation has been cleared or burnt off them. This adds 
to the wildness of the scene. But notwithstanding its grandeur the 
eye would gladly find some relief from the universal bareness, and 
turns with enjoyment to the masses of foliage on the southern side. 
About half a mile from Arthur Seat itself is a small path, which by 
a scramble, leads down to a .spring 200 feet below called the Wishing 
Well. The path follows the line of the cliffs and mounting up meets 
the cai riage road at the little cleared spot which constitutes Arthur 
Seat. A very steep and rather unsafe path over the eminence enables 
a good climber to get dowm to a small ledge known as the window. 
It is about 200 feet below the Arthur Seat and once reached gives 
a magnificent view of the extraordinary drop on into the valley Ixilow. 
The ledge is so low that the visitor can lean over it and gaze securely 
into tlie depths below without endangering his balance by straining 
in any' way. Another circuitous path starts northwards from the 
Seat and is a safer way of reaching the window. Beyond the window 
a long spur projects into the Konkap, and by the path above mentioned 
the people habitually pass the range, sometimes even with heavy 
burdens. Considerable time is usually necessary for seeing 
Elphinstone Point and Arthur Seat. The best plan is to send out 
provisions and make a long morning of it. 

The way to Sidney or Lodwick Point, which is nearly three miles 
north-west of the bazar, is to follow the Maliad road and take the 
second turning to the right. One more turning is met and the right 
hand .should again be chosen. The road, though steep is well adapted 
for carriages. It follows the northern slope of the spur through dense 
though small forest and opens on to a space at the base of a sort of 


Sidnnj or 
Lodwick. 
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promontory two hundred yards long. The carriage way extends 
to tlie top of a rise in the promontory on which the Lodwick monu¬ 
ment has been placed. Beyond this again, is the extreme end of the 
Point known as the Nose or Elephant Head 4,067 feet above sea 
level. This must be reached on foot, as it is connected with the rest 
of the spur by a narrow ridge not more than five or six feet wide with 
a deep drop on each side. This should be crossed with caution. 
The Nose or Elephant Head end of the point is only twelve feet 
wide and the sides have a drop of over 2,500 feet to tlie Koyna 
valley below. Many persons consider Sidney point the most beauti¬ 
ful on the hill. Tlie view is less extensive on either side than from 
several other points. But Pratapgad and Elphiuslone point crags 
are seen thence in their very best. There is a fine rebent of prospect 
north-west over the Koiikan while the height and ruggedness of the 
surrounding hills is nowhere more fully brought home to the mind 
than from this almost isolated rock rearing its r '-olossol height behveen 
two deep ravines crowned with rugged cliffs. 

Sidney or Lodwick Point was formerly called Sidney after Sir 
Sidney Beckwith. Later on, by order of Government, the name was 
changed to Lodwick Point, in honour of General Lodwick who was 
the first English officer that climbed the hill. By permission of 
Government a column was erected on the point by General Lodwick’s 
son. The column is about twenty-five feet high from the ground 
to the top of the um which surmounts the pillar. On the west of the 
base of the monument is the head of the General, sculptured in alto- 
relievo in white marble, protected by stout tin wire in an iron 
frame. The iron has lusted and stained the face, which is scratched 
btit not disfigured. On the south side is written : 

In memory of 
General Peter Lodwick, 

Second son of John Lodwick, Esq., S. Shoebury, Essex, 
who entered the Hon. E. I, Co.’s service in 1799 
and died at Bagneres de Bigorre. France, 

August 28th, 1873, aged 90. 

SENIOR OFFICER OF 11. M.’S FORCES IN INDIA. 

On the east side is written ; 

In 1803-04, he saw service as a subaltern in connection with the 
operation of the Army under Sir Arthur Wellesley. He was 
Brigade Major of Captain Ford’s Subsidiary Force at the Battle of 
Kirkee, November 5th 1817, when 2,800 British Troops defeated the 
Peshva s Army, and was present at the taking of Purandhar and other 
hill forts. He commanded a Regiment at Kittur in 1824; he 
subsequently became Town Major of Bombay ; and closed his career 
in India as Resident of Satara. 

Tire first European who set foot on those hills, he made known 
the salubrity of flie climate, and led to the establishment of the 
MaliabaJeSvar Sanatorium, thus conferring an inestimable benefit 
on the Bombay Presidency, 

On the north side is written : 

Vf S730-53 
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The Point, now by order of Government designated Lodwicl 
Point in honour of his name, he reached alone in 1827, after hours 
of toil through the dense forest. Here, therefore, as the most 
appropriate spot this monument has, with the permision of Govern¬ 
ment, been erected by his only soil, R. W. Lodwick, of Her 
Majesty’s Bombay Civil Service, Accountant General of Madras, 
in 1874. 

Bombay Point, so called apparently because of its being on the old 
road to Bombay, is one of the earliest known in Mahabalesvai'. 
^The view from it is perhaps the most extensive on the hill. It 
comprehends on the light or north-west Pratapgad and on the south¬ 
west the Saddleback and the set of hills between them, of the most 
varied and beautiful forms to be seen in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. This also is the point from which to see the sunset over the 
sea. It is the most frequented rendezvous on the hill. A large 
space has been cleared for carriages and a platform made for a band. 
The point is reached by two roads. For both the Mahad road must 
be followed for a full mile to a sjiot where three roads meet. The 
shorter way to the point is straight on. One portion is rather steep 
but the saving in distance is very great, and the gradients have 
lately been improved. Tlic whole road from the turning runs through 
thick woods. The turn to the right is the longer road, which gives 
a much easier gradient but a mile’s more driving. The MahacJ road 
is followed for tliree quarters of a mile when a turn to the left leads 
to the point. Many fine glimpses of Sidney Point are obtained from 
this road. 

Carnac and Falkland Points called after the Governors of those 
names are within a r(uarter and half a mile respectively of Bombay 
Point. The views are very .similar. The Saddle-back hill is seen 
to greater advantage from these two than from Bombay Point, but 
the sunset view is somewhat obstructed by the .shoulder of Bombay 
Point itself. Falkand Point however, has a large space for carriages 
and is a vei-y favourable resort. Tla* cliflFs of Babington Point are 
exceedingly well viewed from this point. These heights while 
exceedingly abrupt are specially well clotlred with vegetation. The 
lines of the mosses and passes are specially attractive in October 
and in the cold weather the ravine is filled with the intense blue 
shadow characteristic of these hills. 

Closely adjoining Falkland Point is the glade, an open space cleared 
in the forest, a charming specimen of the beautiful interiors of these 
small light woods. There is a direct road to Falkland point by the 
left hand turning of the three mentioned above. It is broad and 
drivable but very steep in parts, and not much used for carriages. 

Sassoon Point about half-way on the road to Babington Point has 
the Lawn Tennis Courts of the .station. There are .six of them well 
furnished and in good order. There is now the Parsee Gymkhana with 
the Tennis courts. 

r Compare Lady Falkland’s Chow Chow, I. 147. 
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Babington Point is about two miles almost due south of the Frere 
Hall. The road is an excellent one. It passes through the bazar 
past Sassoon Point on the right and on for another half a mile by 
gentle gradients. The last half mile where it turns a little to the 
west is very steep and leads on the point a fin e open space. This is 
the point of view for the Koyna valley and tlie Saddle-back. 

Kate’s Point, unlike all the others, affords a view to the Deccan side. 
The hills here have less variety and grandeur. But the valley of the 
Krshna has beauties of its own in a winding river and patches of 
cultivation. Kamalgad, Pandugad and Mandhardev, three fine 
heights, are prominent objects in the landscape. Wm unfortunately 
is shut out from view by a shoulder of the hill called Tai Ghat. The 
road to the point has recently been made easily passable for light 
carriages. It turns off from the Poona high mail about a mile and 
a half east of . the lake and from here it is another mile and a half 
to the point. It is a spur jutting out into the Krishiia valley. At 
the extremity is a huge piece of rock a hundred feet high which 
appears to have become detached from the main scarp. A few 
smaller boulders wedged between this rock and the face of the cliff 
form a coitnecting link not more than six feet wide requiring steadi¬ 
ness to cross. The rock and scarp with the connecting boulders 
form a curious natural arch. The arch is known as the Kate’s Point 
Needle. The road to Kate’s point forms part of the old path to 
Malcolm Peth known as General Pliayre’s road. It follows the 
northern slope of Pancgani from the village of Dahiyat and cmi'rges 
on the plateau about a mile east of Kate’s Point. This path was at no 
time made joassable foi' wheels. 

There are three chief waterfalls on and near the hill, the Lihga- 
mala falls in the Yenna valley, the Dhobis’ fall almost midway bet¬ 
ween Lodwick Point and the bazar, and the Chinamen’s 
tall near the gardens tormerly cultivated by the Chinose ticket-of- 
leave men. ’rhese arc well worth a visit,cspi-cially in the cold 
weather when the volnmi' of water is considerable. 

The Lihgamala falls are reached by two different routes. One is 
by the Satara road which has to be followed for about miles from 
the Frere Hall, when a mile more along a bianch road to the left 
called as Lihgamala road will lead to the falls. Carriages cannot 
approach within a quarter of a mile and the branch road is narrow 
and steep everywhere. A turn to the right about three quarters of 
a mile from the road shows the path leading to the falls which are 
excellently viewed from several of its angles. The stream is here 
precipitated over the face of a steep cliff' with a sheer descent of 
some .'500 feet, imbi'oken when the torrent is .swollen by rain, but 
ordinarily divided by projecting rocks, about one-third of the way 
down and scattered below into thin white streaks and spray, which 
arc aften circled by rainbows from the oblique rays of the sun. 
A strong eddy of air created by the fall blows back on to the top 
tlie spray and light objects thrown over the fall. The headlong rush 

Vf 5730-K3fl 
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and roar of the falling river Yenna; the many other streams lining 
with silver the steep dark sides of the chasm, as they hasten to join 
the foaming torrent, which far below is dashing on through mas.ses 
of rock; the grandeur of the scenery, now wreathed in floating mists 
now bright in simshine, combine to form a scene of the most absorb¬ 
ing beauty^. By means of an arduous scramble the very edge of 
the fall can be reached, though usually at the e.^pense of a wetting. 
Visiting the Lihgamala in the morning and then in the evening is 
like visiting two places, for ,the light of day plays here pictures¬ 
quely. In the orchards near the Lihgamala wild flowers and salad 
grow in abundance in the gardens neighbouring the falls. The dak 
bungalow of Lihgamala is close by. This bungalow and the falls can 
]je reached by another carriage route along the PoonvT road from 
which the road to the bimgalow branches off to the right a few 
hundred yards east of the Kate’s Point road. 

A most beautiful view of the Solshi valley can be obtained by 
passing from what is known as the Blue Valley road^ which connects 
Babih^on Point and the Satara road. The turn to the left from the 
Satara roiad is about a mile and half distant from Frere Hall and 
cannot be mistaken. The road is passable for light carriages but 
careful driving is required. 

The Dhobis’ or washermen’s waterfall is so named because it was 
formerly used by washermen. It is on a bridle path connecting the 
Sidney Point with the Elphinstone Point and the Old MahabajeSvar 
road. The fall is insignificant but situated in a lovely sequestered 
nook and looking straight at the south side of Elphinstone Point 
ravine. The rocks on either side are abrupt and lofty, while there 
is abundance of foliage and forest to add to the beauty of the scene. 
It is frequented as a picnic .spot. 

An excellent round of the hill can be made on foot or horseback 
by starting along the Mahabale.svar road taking fire left turn to 
the Dhobis’ waterfall and on bo Sidney Point. Tlrence anotlier 
bridle path starts south, known as From Dan to Bersheba. It crosses 

the Mahad road and eventually reaches Bombay Point. From 

Bombay Point the caiTiage road is followed to Falkland Point, whence 
again the Tiger Path strikes off following the head of the Babington 
Point ravine and past the Chinamen’s fall till Babington Point is 
reached. From Babington Point it passes by the Blue Valley road 
to the Satara road. The distance covered will be about twelve 
miles and most of the Irest views will have seen. 

It should not be omitted to notice that the Albert road, 
a loop branching southwards from the Satara road about 

half a mile from the Frere Hall and close to the pillar post, 

^ Murray’s Bombay Handbook, 199, 

2 The Blue Valley take.? its name from the blue haze ,'ind shadow for which 
it is notable. 
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gives ijcrhaps tiie iiiiest panorama of the landscape west of i^ratap- 
gad to be seen on the bill. It includes the whole of the Blue Valley 
and the Saddleback range as far as Pratapgad- 

To the South of tire town an earthen** bund against the Glenoval 
stream, from tire west forms an area of about three acres aird 40* In 
deptli, which holds enough water to meet the needs of the local 
people and that of vi.sitoi's as well. 

The project is in being since 1959 and tire water, supply tlirougli 
taps has recently started. The project with an estimated cost of 
Rs. 7 laklis, is being completed under the supervision of the Irriga¬ 
tion and Power Department of the Maharashtra State. It will be 
handed over to the Municipality' for maintenance and use after the 
completion. 

Due to tire porous nature of the soil, water in tire dam percolates 
to the lower portions of the hill. A big well has been bored there 
and the svater is pumped iirto the dam, so drat the supply of water 
may not at anydme fall short of needs. 

Entering Malrabalesvar from Pai'icgai.ri side strawberry planta- 
tioirs attract the visitors attention duriirg the season. These planta¬ 
tions spread out from the Yenna Lake to the Liirgamala falls. Lovely 
Mahabajesvar strawberries are wellknown for their taste and are 
sent out in packages to different places. 

Tire places in the neighbourhood of the hill to which excursions 
are occasionally made are Pratapgad, Makrandgad or Saddleback, 
Robbers’ Caves, and the Malrabalesvar temples. 

Pratapgad, 3,543 feet above sea level, is famous in Maratha history. 
Early in his career it was the seat of Shivaji, the founder of the Marad^a 
Empire, and here iir 1659 he met Afzal Khan, the comirrander of the 
Bijapur army. The fort was designed by Slrivaji in 1656 and built by 
Moro Trimbak Pihgle. For many years it was a great Maratha strong¬ 
hold being in nrins under the British rule but is being rescued recendy. 
Inside is the temple of Bhavani, Shivaji’s family goddess. Chhatrapati 
Shivaji was a devotee of Bhavani Devx. His sword was dedicated to 
this deity and at the time of batde Shivaji flourished his sword 
widr the battle-cry ‘Jai Bhavani’. The great attraction of the 
Fort is now the elegant bronze statue of Chlratrapati Shivaji Maharaj 
on horse back which was installed in 1957 and was unveiled 
by Pandit Javaharlal Nehru, the Prime Minister of India. The 
tomb, a short distance outside of the fort, marks the spot where 
Afzal Khmi’s head was buried. Pratapgad has been made much easier 
of access by a good road which runs nearly the whole way, and 
a travellers’ bungalow at Vada or Ambenali at the bottom of die pass 
where refreshments can be bad and arrsmgements made for carrying 
those who' find it difBcult to climb the hiU. The Vada bungalow is 

* In the first instant it was proposed to put a bund in cement but the com¬ 
position of file soil below being unsuitable fw such oomstriicfion, an earthen 
dam has been built. 
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within forty minutes’ walk of the fort. Fifteen villages, yielding 
a yearly revenue of Rs. 3,350, were gi'anted for the maintenance of the 
temple of Bhavahi.^ Though not much ravaged by the teeth of time, 
the elements have been somewhat unkind to ft in as much as the 
pinnacles of two pillars, here were once struck by lightning and some 
years back a fire broke out at Pratapgad which brought down solid 
walls. These walls and the ujrper portions of the said pillars have 
been built anew in concrete. Amongst the relics to be still found at 
Pratapgad are a couple of iiagdrds or drums which used to announce 
the coming of Shivajfs armies to the fort and a flag-post on which 
fluttered the flag of ShivajT. Muslims gather in thousands to attend 
the urus held annually in February in honour of Afzal Khan. 

Makrandgad perhaps the sweet or pleasant hill, and known as the 
Saddleback, stands on the left of Pratapgad in the village of Ghonaspur, 
about five miles south-west of Mahiibaleshvar. The hill, which is 
spai'scly covered with timber, is 4,054 feet above sea level or 500 feet 
higher than Pratapgad- It is unfortified and has on the top a pond 
and a temple. The chief attraction is its wide view, which on a clear 
day includes much of the Kohkap and a long stretch of sea coast. The 
paths up the hill arc steep, and here and there narrow and bordered 
by precipices-^. 

Parut in the Koyna Valley, five or six miles beyond Babington Point, 
is reached by an excellent foobaath and has a good stipply of pig, 
deer, peafowl, junglefowl and spurfowl. About ten miles further at 
a place called Bamnoli, or at TambT, five miles beyond, bear and 
sdmbcir ai*e found. In going to Bamnoli it is usual to drive to Medha 
and then ride over the hill about seven miles along a good bridle 
padi. 

Canda, a small bill in the dueclion of Pratapgad and about five 
miles from the bazar, is occasionally visited by sportsmen. It is 
surrounded by a dense forest, which generally contains some of the 
larger wild animals. 

Karnalgad, a small hill north of Kate’s Pomt on the opposite side 
of the Krshna valley, 4,511 feet above sea level, can be reached 
either by a poiiy-cart or on honscback as far as Kate’s Point and 
thence on foot. A good walker can reach the top of the hill in about 
two hours.. Pigs are generally plentiful in April and May, and small 
deer and spurfowl are abundant at all seasons. About twenty-five 
beaters are required. It is best to send some one who knows the 
place a day in advance to' make ready booths or moridaw, and to 
find out from the villagers what game is about and where it is to 
be found. 

Another place occasionally* visited is Shin Shin Ghal or the Robbers’ 
Cave, about four miles south-east of the station. The best way to 
get to it is to ride or drive about a mile beyond Babington Point, 
taking the left hand road. After this a footpath, chiefly used by 

Details of Pratapgad are given below under PTatapgad. 

Details of Makrandgad aro given below under Makrandgad. 
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Uie Uhavads of Miilusar, leads to a rocky plain on one side of which 
is the cave. There are many stories about this cave. Some Hindus 
consider it an ancient abode of the giants, while others assert that 
it was made as a chapel by the Rshiv or seers. Others again say 
that the cave is the work of Dhiivads who dug it to get the laterite 
stones they used in making iron. The objection to this last story 
is that as laterite is fountl on the surface it is difficult to see what 
the Dhavad gained by mining. The length of the cave is about 
150 feet, the mouth about ten feet wide and high enough for a man 
to enter without stooping. In the middle it becomes considerably 
lower. A few years ago the cave is said to have been a tunnel about 
500 feet long. It is gradually being filled by clay left by the rainy 
season floods. The cave is seldom or never entered by the villagers, 
as the thick forest round is infested by wild animals which, no doubt, 
frequently resort to the cave. The natives call it Shin Shin Ghal or 
the Shin Shin passage. What Shin Shin means is not known. 
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At the upper part of a small wooded ravine about midway between 
the Sihdola range and the road leading to Kate’s Point from the 
Fancgani road is another Robbers’ cave smaller than the above 
but better known and more often visited. 

About Arthur’s seat, sdmhar are found during the greater part of 
the cold and hot seasons. Owing to tJie thick undergrowth, princi¬ 
pally Mroi, it is most difficult to beat them out. One hundred 
beaters arc necessary, and even then the sdmbars often break back. 

Small deer and spurfowl are plentiful here as on most parts of the hill. 

During March and April there is some bush quail shooting about 
four miles from the station on the Panegapi road and on tlie Satara 
road from Liiigamala onwards. 

The temple of Mahabaleshvar which gives its name to the station Temple.s. 
is situated 4,385 feet above sea level in old Mahabaleshvar two and 
a half miles north of the bazar. Near the main temple of Mahabale- 
shvar are two other temples, one dedicated to Krshnabai or the 
river Krshna and another to Atibaleshvar or Vishnu. Mahabaleshvar 
and Krshnabai are held in more esteem than Vishnu and their temples 
are more costly. 

The temple of Mahabaleshvar is surrounded by a stone wall about 
five feet high. In the centre the temple, built of black trajr and 
supported on stone pillars, consists of two apartments, a small inner 
room for the god and a hu ger outer room for the worshippers. The 
temple of Krshnabai which is also of trap, is larger than the temple 
of Mahabaleshvar and of a different shatre. It consists of Kiwns or 
arches on three sides with an open space in the centre, the whole 
somewhat resembling a theatre. The fourth or northern side is 
formed by a high stone wall, at the base of which, about tluec feet 
apart, are five holes out of which water flows; these are supposed 
to be the five rivers Krshna, Koyna, Yenna, Gayatii and Savitri, which, 
after nmning for about ten feet, unite and fall through the mouth 
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of a carved stone cow into a cistern, and overflowing the cistern fill 
a second reservoir. The upper cistern in former days was used for 
bathing l>y' Hindus of the higher castes and the second by Hindus of 
the lower classes. There is no written information regarding the 
building and cost of these temples. But from local inquiries, it 
appears that they have been in existence from remote times, and 
that about 300 years ago they were rebuilt and thoroughly repaired by 
the wealthy Satara banker Parashuram Narayan Arigalb Repairs at 
a cost of about Rs. 15,(XX) were earrit'd out in 1875, when a corrugated 
iron roof was placed over the temple of Krshnabai by the then Chief 
of Jamkhiirdi. 

Tire village is regarded by Hindus as a tlrth or sacred pool, as 
people come to it to perform religious rites. The Brahman priests 
and temple servants who form the bulk of the inhabitants earn 
a considerable revenue. The god Shiv has an endowment granted 
by late Raja of Satara, which is administered by an agent aijpointed 
for the purpose. Besides frequent gatherings on all religious 
festivals, yearly fairs are held in honour of the two chief deities, 
aird are largely attended by all classes of Hindus. 

The traditional origin of tlicsc temples is that two nlhilms or demon 
brotliers named Malrabal and Atibal, bitter enemies of the BralimanS 
and their gods, were so powerful and warlike that they disturbed 
the devotions of the Brahmans and harassed the people. The 
Brahmans appealed to Vishrin who came and killed the younger 
brotlier Atibal. Enraged at the death of his bijother, Mahabal 
chal’cnged the god to single combat. They fought so long that 
Vishiju became exhausted and sought the help of tlu; goddess of 
enchantment. She cast a spell over the giant so that he ceased 
fighting and promised to grant any favour the god should ask of 
him. The favour asked by the god was the death of Mahabal. As 
Mahabal had pledged his word, this favour had to be granted, and 
the gods began to cut the giant in pieces witiiout his offering any 
resistanee. Shuck with admiration Shiv offered to fulfil any of 
his dying wishes. Several requests were made and granted, the 
chief being that Shiv and Vishi.m should take the names of the giant 
and his Irrother, and that in incmory of their fight their temples 
should be called Mababaleshvar and Atibaleshvar. 

There are three yearly festivals or uulsavs at the temples, Krshiiabai’s 
and Navrdtra in honour of the river Krshna, and Shivrdtm in honour 
of Mababaleshvar. Krshuabafs fair begins on the first day of the 
bright half of Phulgun (February-Mtuch) and lasts for five days; 
the Navatutra begins on the first day of the bright half of Ashvin 
(September-October) and lasts for ten days; and Shivrdtra begins 
on the twelfth day of the dark half of Mdgh (Februai^'-March) and 
lasts for seven clays. To meet the cost of these fairs and other 

1 According to a local story Parashuram Narayan Angal was a Satara beggar 
who suddenly discovering a large treasure became a banker and spent his 
money in building temples, rest houses, and wells in the Satara district 
Jjady Falkland’s Chow Cliow, II 31. See below Pateshvar. 
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ux^jeuses in conuectiou with the temples ii sum of Ks. 150 was smie- 
tioiied from the revenue of the endowed village of Kasri. Private 
contributions are collected if tlie amount falls short. Wliile these 
fairs last, from lls. 200-300 are spent on tho observance of such 
religious rites us pwyojan purdn and Kirfan or KatM. The amount 
sanctioned for the perfonnance of these rites is about Rs. 175, and 
the excess is m<!t liom fund raised on the occasion. 

At the Niwriilra there are scai'ccly any sti'angers. On the two 
other occasions from about 1,000 to 1,500 people gather from the 
neighbouring villages in the Jiivli and Wai talukas of Satara, and 
from the nearer villages of the Mahad taluka of Kolaba. People 
from Poopa and Nasik and from the more distant parts of the Deccan 
and of Northern India, especially Buimgis and Fakirs, may also some¬ 
times bo seen and occasionally Parsees and Musalmans are attracted 
for the sake of amusement or from curiosity. Of these visitors those 
who live close at hand return the same evening, and those who dwell 
farther off remain till the close of the fair. These are accommodated 
('ither in Krshnabai’s shrine or in the houses of priests, most of whom 
hold papers from the ancestors of the pilgrims ai>ix)iiiting them their 
hereditary religious guides. The only rites performed by the 
pilgrims are bathing in the sacred waters of the Panchgahga and 
worshipping the principal images. Rich i>ilgriins sometimes 
give feasts and dinners to Briihinans. Except the petty shopkeepers 
and Majis of Malcolm Peth few traders oiren stalls at these fairs. 
The articles offered .for sale are of the commonest sort, glass bangles, 
earthen toys, dry dates, cocoanuts, potatoes, guavas, plantains, and 
other ordinary fruit and raw sugar and sweetmeats. The otlier 
temples at Mahabaleshvar are those of Shri Ram, Shri Hanuman, 
Shi'i Shankar, Shri Vitthal and Shri Dattatraya. 

The Pratapsinh Park situated near the Yeyna Lake is under the 
management t)f the Forest department The park is very well laid 
out and has a herbarium. The Seth Gaugadhar Makliaria Garden 
is under the municipal inaiiagejuent and has a children’s corner and 
a radio set for public listening, 

The local people of Mahabalcshvar proiier and of the near' about 
areas are Marafha, Dliavad, Dhangar and Koli. With the exception 
of a few wealthy pennanent residents, mostly traders, the main bulk 
of the population is from moderate to poor. People living in the 
bazar occupy tenements with light and air not always in plenty, 
yet the fresh air generally prevailing on the station is energising food 
in itself. The atmosphere is so dry and cool, except during the 
monsoon, that it seldom makes one feel fatigued. 

The local people at Mahabalcshvar follow a number of occupations 
most of which are centred round the needs of the visitors. Thus 
there are shoe-makers (shoe-making is a flburishing indigenous 
industry in Mahaba}eshvar), fruit and vegetable vendors and grocers 
storekeepers, cloth-merchants, chemists, dhangars and ponywallas, 
bamboo stick makers etc. Tlien there are the Govemmont servants, 
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the stall of the Posts and Telegraphs, Buildings and Couiiiiunicatioii, 
DejDartinent, the Superintendent’s office, the Mahalkari’s Office etc 
F’inally, among the resident inhabitants come the hotel keepers 
Mahabaleshvar being a fine hill-station hotels have an important plact 
in the economic life of the people. 

For conveyance Mahribajeshvar has a small number of bicycles ant; 
private cars are seen during the season. I’he State Transport 
Authority provides bus service during the season to take the visitor.s 
to near about jrlaces on the hill station. However, with all this 
a ride on a horse remains a pleasure by itself. 

A fairly long stay at Mahabaleshvar is a luxury which middle class 
]K' 0 ]rle cannot alfortl. For the benefit of these people tenements 
known as Holiday Camp have been erected in the premises of the 
old Government House. The Holiday Camp at Mahabaleshvar has 
58 tcnejiients in all wliich are tUvided into three classes. For 
reservation an application is to be made to the Director of Tourism, 
Sachivalaya, Bombay, and a deposit is to be paid. The amount 
of deposit is Rs. 10 for the first and second class and Rs. 5 
toi- the third class. All the tenements are provided with 
bathroom and electricity and also with necessary utensils 
and furniture. Food is also served to those who desire. The rates 
have been fixed according to the class. The scheme has become very 
popular and people are taking advantage in increasing numbers. 

The Tourist Bureau at Mahabaleshvar gives information regard¬ 
ing the various facilities available to the visitors of Mahabaleshvar 
and co-ordinates the work of the travel agencies. State Transport, 
hotel or\'uers, housing agents and Holiday Camp authorities, etc., for 
the benefit of the visitors. 

Mahiinan(,langa<,l (Javli T ; 17'' 40' N, 74° 25' E ; RS. Satarii Road, 
28 m. SW;) in Javli was a small fort on the top of a hill called by 
the same name, rising about 600 feet above the valley, and situated 
in the small village of Sindi eleven miles west of Bamnoli and close 
to the south of the Amboli pass bullock track. 'Ihe fort was easy of 
ascent from Sindi. It is not more than about ten acres in extent 
and was but little used as it is commanded on all sides by othei- hills. 
In 1880, except some light broken down walls and a pond, little of 
the fort remained. At present nothing remains of the fort except the 
broken foundation and the hill-top is not inhabited. 

Mahiniungad Fori (Man T; 17° 40' N, 74° 25' E; RS. Koregaiiv 
20 m. W; p. 8,501), in Man lies within the village limits of Sindi 
Budruk about five and a half miles west of Dahivadi. The easiest 
way to it is by the Satara-Pandharpur road to a point about half 
a mile west of the pass descending into the lower parts of the Man 
taluka. From this jroint a broad track branches off northwards to 
the fort which lies not more than half a mile from the road. There 
are three hamlets close on the north of the fort which towers about 
250 feet above them. It consists of a flat nearly triangular table land 
with the apex to the east surmounting a peipendicular scarjr of black 
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Uap below \s liich are sleep slopes of slioit grass witli a little soil. 
The sides are overgrown in places with irrickly pear especially oli the 
north-west corner. The ascent sliould be made from the second 
hamlet which will Ire encoimtercd on approaching the Pandliarpur 
road from the north-west, A path about five feet wide with rude 
steps at intervals of almost every yard takes to the fort. A steep walk 
of about five minutes leads up to the gateway, the immediate approach 
to which is in places almost blocked by prickly pear. The path 
which leads uir the side in a south-east direction here takes a turn 
at nearly right angles to the south-west. But before entering, the 
visitor will probably go some fifteen yards further to see a small tank 
cut in the rock, the site of an excellent spring always full of water 
and furni-shing the neighbouring hamlets with their hot weather 
supply. The gateway has been cut in the scarp about thirty feet 
below the summit. The passage cut is about six feet wide but the 
gateway narrows to about five feet. It consisted as usual of a single 
pointed arch about seven feet high of well cut masonry the top of 
which has fallen in. Inside are twenty-two nick-cut steps which 
wind through a right angle and lead to the top facing east. The 
inner side of the curve is as usual protected and the way up the steps 
proportionately narrowed Iry a curtain of solid masonry. On 
emerging on the top and proceeding east along the north face of the 
fort on right hand is a small hillock on which stood the office now 
ill ruins. A little further on is a water tank thhty feet square, 
originally built of well cut masonry, but now a great deal fallen in. 
Near it are tw'o small tanks lined with cement for the storage eitlier 
of grain or water, and to the south of these is a lai'ge pit roughly hewn 
out of the rock, perhaps intended for prisoners as in Varugad. About 
fifty yards further east is a turret of considerable size the masonry of 
which is solid and on which a gun was planted. This turret stretches 
right across the fort but underneatli it on the southern side is an 
archway about four feet high by two' broad. But creeping through it 
is reached the eastern end W'liich tapers off nearly to a point. The 
fort is about a hundred yards long by forty svicle. The walls are 
about five or six feet high and the masonry, except the top layer, 
is in fair jireservation. At the east end is one, and at the west end 
are tivo bastions at the north-west and south-west angles. Originally 
all three w^ere crowned with guns and there are still remains of 
]>aiapets on them. On the east bastion is a small stone placed erect 
for a ling and worshipped as the image of the god Jajarnath Mahadev. 
A small fair is held in honour of the god and the existence of this 
shrine explains how the path up to the fort is in good order. There is 
also a ruined building of loose stones near the south-west bastion in 
honour of some Muhammeduu saint or pir. 

Mahimangad is expressly mentioned as one of the chain forts 
built by Chhatrapati Shivaji to guai'd bis eastern frontier. But 
some of the local residents declare that the fort existed in Musalman 
times and point to the pir shrine as evidence. This shiinc 
however proves nothing since there ai'e many such unfortified 
hills with shrines. The masonry is characteristic of the later built 
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forts of Maiatba times consisting of sinafl, alinost or altogether, uncu 
stones bound by mortar usually poor but, at the bastions and entrance 
of good sound quality. On the same spur about a hundred yard* 
east of the fort is a hill which barely commands it and is eonnectec 
with it by a neck of the spur. The hamlets at the feet are not wallet 
or protected in any way so that the approach within 250 feet of the top 
must ha\ e been easy enough. To escalade it however must have beiai 
difficult though at the south-east corner by no means impossible. Tht 
liereditary garrison consisted of about seventy-fivt} Ramoshis and 
Mahars wlio held the gadkari indm lands. The fort had lands assigned 
for it. The havaldur or fonner commander of the garrison is now 
t!ie ]}dtU and the sabnis or accountant is' the Kiilkartfi of the lands which 
are for purposes of administration as a distinct village called by the 
name of the fort. 

Mdhuli (Sataia T; 17° 40' N, 74° 00' E; RS. Koregahv 8 m. NE., 
P. 624.), also called Sahgam Mfihuli from its position at the meeting 
of the Kfshna and the Yenna, is a holy town in great local note about 
three mil(;s east of Satfua. The town is divided into two parts, 
Ksetra Mahuli on the east bunk of the Krshna' and Saiigam M^uli 
on the west Irank of the Krshpa the property of the Pant Pratinidhi 
by whose family most of the Mahuli temples were built in the 
eighteenth century. These temples,- which form the chief objects 
of interest at Mahuli, are ten in numlrer smd are built almost on or 
about the river bank. Descending the river the first is the temple 
of Radhashahkar on the east bank of the Kpshija in the limits of Kjetra 
Mahuli. The teirqrle stands on the Girl Gha^ a long and handsome stone 
))latforin built by one Rilpu Bbat Govind Bhat about 1780. The temple 
is Imilt of basalt and consists of a shrine and a vestibule which may 
here be described as a verandah supported by three small horse-shoe 
scolloppred arches. The dome is of brick and almost conical in shape. 
Tt is broken up into gradually lessening rows of stucco ornamentation 
in whicli are niches Med with images. On each side of the entrance 
is a lamp-pillar or dipindl. The temple was built about 1825 by Tai 
Saheb Sachiv of the Pant Saehiv family of the former princely state 
of Bhor. 

The second, also on the east bank of the Krsluia, is the teinprle of 
Bilveshvar built about 1742, by Sliripatrav Pant Pratinidhi. The 
temple consists of a vestibule (IS'XlS^XlP) ^uid a shrine 
(10' 9"XlO' 6"X13')- The vestibule has no opening but a low door 
close to which is the Nandi. The roof is supported by a few pillars 
each of whicli is in alternate courses square, round or octagonal. The 
sides gradually contract by a series of offsets which run up nearly 
to the top of the dome so that the back wall is only five or six feet long. 
Except the upper part of the dome which is of brick covered and 

1 The Kristina is crossed near Maluili by a flying bridge and the steep descent 
on its east bank is obviated by a good winding pavement or ghat. 

^ The temple accounts are from tlu; of die late Mr. E. H. Little, C. S., 

fonnerly Assistant Collctior, Sata.ra. Compare Chasson and Woodball’s 
Hombay Miscellany, 1: 303—04, 
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►rnamented with stucco, the temple is built of gray stone and bears 
i very solid appearance. Over the bull near the vestibule door is 
i square stone canopy apparently later than the temple and supported 
m each side by a broad low pointed arcli. In front of the temple 
ire a few tombs of ascetics and further beyond is the ghat or winding 
lavement and flights of steps leading to the river built in 1738 
jy Anandrav Bhivrav Deshmukh Ahgapurkar. The third, also on the 
5ast bank of the Kfshna but at some distance from the first two as 
ilso from Mahuli village, is a large temple dedicated to Rameshvar 
and built about A. D. 1700 by Parashuram Narayan Angal of, Degahv. 
Looking at it from the opposite or west bank tlie chief objects of note 
ire the very fine flights of thirty-five steps leading up to it from the 
river-bed. One flight with its broad platform was begun by the last 
Peshva Bajirru 11. (1796-1817), but never finished. Though form¬ 

ing part of the whole structure, it would lead, if finished, rather to 
the side of the temple than to the temple itself. Tlie other flight 
begins nearly where the first leaves off, and at an angle to it, and is 
said to be the work of Parashuram Ahgal. Half-way up it on either 
side is a small cloister of two arches, udiich would be perfectly circular 
l)ut for a small niche in the keystone. The roof is domed and formed 
by concentric layers of stone, each projecting over the below and 
so diminishing in circumference till only a small hole is left enough 
to admit one stone, At the top of the steps are two lamp-pillars one 
on either side of which, only one is in good condition at present and on 
the right is a small shrine with a three-faced image of Dattatraya. In 
front is a bull widi bis face towards the door of the vestibule, He is 
very richly ornamented with chains and bells. Between his feet is 
a small ling overshadowed by the cobra Avith two worshipping women. 
Tlie canopy is supported at the corners by pillars which are square 
and round or octagonal in alternative courses. Above is a low 
octagonal dome on two' courses, the lower plain, the upper with a few 
figures. Aliove this again is a representation of the lotus, but the 
stucco lias fallen off. The doorway consists of a stone porch supported 
on half jiillars. The wstibnle is very small and is entered by a low 
floor. Tlieie are three domes, the lowest is over the vestibule, the 
next comes a little higher, and the third adjoining it is the highest. 
All the domes are of brick and stucco surmounted by a representation 
of the lotus. Behind the temple is a cloister of five arches now not 
m good rejiairs. A small door leads into the shrine with five small 
figures in black basalt. The central figures are Shiv and Parvatl. 
At one end is an upright Hanuman with hands clasped together. 
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The fourth temple of Sahgameshvar Mahadev is, as its name shows, 
close to the sangam or junctipn of the two rivers, on the west bank 
of the Krshna and the north bank of the Yenna and nearly opposite 
the Bilveshvar temple. From the bank of the Krshna two flights 
of steps lead up to the courtyard wall in which is a small 
door opening into the quadrangular court in which lies the 
temple. It consists of a small open verandah with a roughly 
executed painting of Lakshmi and a vestibule and sbiine. In front 
is the sacred bull under a canopy resting on four pillars. The breadth 
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at the back is gradually diminished 1.iy a series of offsets which are 
carried up into the dome. The architecture is pure Hindu 
The pillars are round or octagonal and square in alternate courses 
and the roof is formed of long stones which stretch diagonally from 
pillar to pillar so as to form a series of lozenge or diamond shaped 
spaces, filled in with square stones of smaller size. There are good 
flying buttresses to the platform of the sacred bull and the top of 
the dome. Like Bilveshvar the body of the building is of basalt and 
the dome of brick and stucco. It is said to have been built by 
Shripatrav Pant Pratinidhi about 1740. Just below this temple and at 
the actual junction of the rivers is a triangular plot of ground occupied 
by tombs built over the burial places of an ascetic named Ban.shapurr 
and his disciples. The largest, under which the ascetic himself is 
said to be buried, is an octagonal building of gray basalt, .surmounted 
by a low dome. Tire sides are open, and the triangular heads of the 
openings are seollopped and richly carved above; a broad ledge is 
carried round supported on elegant scrolls. Inside is a ling and 
sacred bull. The next in size is square with a horse-shoe opening 
about six feet high and carved pilascei-s on each side. The dome is 
of brick, plastered and fluted. Ii> de are a ling and bull. The third 
is a mere canopy with fluted dome and supported on square pillars 
over the ling and bull.. 

The fifth, tlie largest of the Mahuli temples on the south bank of 
the Yenna at its meeting with the Krshna is dedicated to Vishveshvar 
Mahadev and is said to have b<}en built by Shripatrav Pant Pratinidhi 
about 1735. It is of basalt and enclosed by an irregular shaped court¬ 
yard open on the river side, from which it is approached by a flight 
of steps. The higli jalatform on which it is raised, the low colonnade 
which runs round the greater part of it, the short thick pillars in 
alternate courses of round octagonal and square, the lozenge-figured 
stone roof, the breadtli increasing from the front by offsets and then 
decreasing in a similar way behind, all show tliat it is a building purely 
Hindu in architecture. The length from hack to front is about fifty 
feet, and the breadth varies from twenty feet to five feet. The interior 
consists of a vestibule with images of Ganapatl and Lakshmi and 
a marble shrine. The dome is of brick and stucco. The squareness 
of the form in this and other domes of this time contrasts with the 
round domes of a later ijeriotl. Animals are carved in the capitals 
of the pillars and the cornices. The sacred bull is on the usual plat¬ 
form surmounted by a ■ canopy and octagonal dome, the niches of 
which are filled with mythological figm'es, and are divided from each 
other by figures of men on elephants. On two sides of the court-yard 
are cloisters with broad low pointed arches and square pillars; they 
are either meant to seiwe for cooking purposes or are hostelries for 
visitors. On another side is a similar unfinished building with 
narrower and more pointed arches. At the entrance^; of the vestibule 
is a fine hell apparently with no writing but the date 1744 in English 
figures. The bell was probably taken by the Marathas from some 
Portuguese church in the Kohkan after the capture of Bassein in 1739. 
At the back of the Visln^eshvar temple and very inferior to it in every 
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■espect is a basalt temple of Ilamcliandra said to have been built in 
1772 by Trimbak Vishvanatli Pethe usually called Mama Pethe 
i distinguished general under the fourtli Peshva Madhavrav 
J1761-1772) and the maternal uncle of Sadashivrav Bhau. It is very 
imall and consists merely of a verandah and a shrine with brass 
igures of Riim, Lakshman, and Sita. The wall behind them is 
ranelled with broad lorv arches and painted with flowers. The dome 
consists of only tw'o jMjlygonal courses. There are five other small 
emples in Maluili. The temple of Vithoba was built by Jotipant 
Ihagvat of Cincner about A. D. 1730. It originally consisted of 
i small verandah with carved wooden pillars opening into the shrine 
ry a low Muhammedan arch. A hall or vestibule with wooden pillars 
md door all round was added in about 1860. The roof is hung with 
amps. Bhairas'dev’s is a small temple consisting of a shrine and 
rjren vestibule or verandah with three small arches. It was built 
ibout 1770 by one Krishnambhat Talke and a hall with wooden 
rillars, as in the temple of Vithoba, has been recently added to it. 
rlie other three temples are one of Krshnabar and another of 
<!rshneshvar Mahadev built in 1754 and 1790 by Krishna Dikshit 
[Ihipluiikar ; and a temple on the right of the Satara road with 
i handsome flight of stejrs begun by one of the Satara Ranis in 
1865. Besides these temples Mahuli has on each side of the road 
ending to the feriy several tombs or cenotaphs to members of the 
■oyal family of Satara and others'. One or two of these have some 
ainple but handsome stone carving-. 

Mahuli wars the birth place of Ram Shirstri Prabhuije the famous 
piritual and political adviser erf the fourth Peshva Madhavrav 
1761-1772). 

An open plot, once inhalrited by him, has beerr given to the. gram- 
ranchayat and in his memory the building will be named after him. 

Mahuli was the scene ol an interview between the last Peshva 
laju'av (1796-1817) and Sir John Malcolm just before war was 
leclared against him and during bis wandering he constantly returned 
o Mahiili. 

Many fairs are held at Mahuli. Especially the one held on the 
ast Monday of Shravan and on the Mahashivaratri day attracts 
nore than 10,000 people. Mahuli is considered as one of the most 
acred places by the Hindus. 

Makrandgad (Mahabalesvar Peta 17° 55' N. 73° 35 E ; RS. Wathar, 
>2 m.) 4054 feet above sea level, well known to Alahabalesvar 
/isitors as the Saddleback, is a hill fort situated as the crow flies 

’ Tlic illustrious dead from Sfitarii and the neighbouring villages are brniight 
for cremation to M^uli. 

- One tomb with' the figure of a sitting dog is .said to mark the burial place 
of a favourite dag of Raja Shahu (1707-1749). It was a black greyhound 
and saved Shalui’s life by its furious barking, whieli called the king’s atten¬ 
tion to a tiger which wa.s hi the act of springing on him. A palanquin 
establishment was kept up for hipi, ; (Jrant Diiff’s Marathas, Vol 1, 44l; 
Lady Falkland’s Chow' Chow, Hi 31-32, bMHjray’s .Borob&y Handbook, 275, 
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seven miles south-west of Malcolm Peth. It is well named th 
Saddleback and consists of two flattened humps with a ridge betwec 
thend. From almost any part of the western face of the liill betweo: 
Bombay and Babihgton points it forms a fine object in the magniliceii 
pile of hills varying ,in form and colour which form the south-we.s 
group. It is perhaps best seen from Sassoon Point where severa 
peaks and ridges in the background serve for contrast and thro\ 
it into strong relief. It is about 650 feet lower than the Maha 
bajesvar plateau, but to reach the summit it is necessary to wall 
from ten to tcvelvc miles and descend about 1,800 feet into thi 
Koyna valley. The easiest way is to take a path beyond Gavajan 
Point whicli descends by Devli village whence after crossing tlr 
Koyna a fairly gradual ascent leads to the village of Ghonaspiir lyin; 
on a shoulder of the hill at the south-east corner of the scarp. Th' 
line of the ridge is north-west south-east. The south-east hump i 
scalable but the north-west very difficult to climb, if possible, Oi 
the south-east hump is a temple of Mallikarjnn built 1>y Chhaitrapat 
Shivaji and an unused spring. The fort walls arc broken down ant 
appear not to have b<.'en very strong at any time, Tire local stor; 
about this as almut other Satara forts is that it was built b; 

Chhatrapati Shivaji prolwbly about 1656 at the same time a 

Pratapgad. It was a fort of minor importance as it commandet 

none of the important passes, but it served as a link in the chaii 

Ijetween Vasofa and Pratapgad- It was siirrendered by privah 
negotiation on 14th may 1818 at the same time as PratapgacJ-. 

Main (Pataij T; L7° 15' N, 73° 40' E; RS KaraeJ 52 m. NE 
p. 195), a small village sixteen miles south-west of Patap on a plateai 
at the very edge of the Sahyadris, gives its name to a very favourit 
pass which connects the port of Sahgamesvar in Ratnagir! wid 
the Satara district. Tlje road from Pafan is by the Kumbharll metallet 
road as far as the Yerad ferry, then by Morgiri on to Kokisri, where 
after a long spur ,is climbed by an easy ascent. A ton miles level pat) 
along the spur leads to Mala. The path crosses a small ridge abou 
a mile from Mala and the camping ground adjoins a temple situate( 
in a shallow basin of rice and flat lands snrrotmded by rounded top 
of the neighboiuring hills. A mile’s walk over nearly dead leve 
ground leads to the edge of the pass from where, on clear days a Sni 
view as far as the sea is obtainable. There are a few bison ant 
Sdmhar in this neighbourhood, but to boat the forest a very largt 
number of men and two or three guns are required. In October 
and, if the monsoon is late, after the first fall of thundershowers 
there is a fair chance of falling in with game by stalking in the earb 
morning. The Mala forests are not good for bear, but tiger; 
occasionally roam in the neighbourhood. The climate in the ho 
weather is pleasant and the ascent at Kokisri once made easy a fai: 
weather track for carts and rough carriages, would easily be main 
tained. The bullock traffic is chiefly along another spur fron 

> A view of the foit with its two flattened himip.s is given in Chessen aiK 
Woodhall's Bombay Miscellany, I, 177. 

2 Pendhari and Maratha War Papers, 343, 
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Dhebevadi, a village in the Vang valley. The ascent is not much 
steeper than at Kokisri and the ten miles of track along the ridge by 
Paperi and Humbarni are equally easy. These two villages as well 
as Pancgani on the other route are good places for bear and 
sambar shooting. There is also a track to Helvak but this is less 
used and the ascent at Nav is exceedingly steep. 

Mdlava4i, (Man T; 17" 00' N, 73" 55' E; RS. Koregahv 18 m. 
SW; p. 2,000), near the head of the Map river, is a village in the 
Man taluka, seven miles north-west of Dahiva(Ji. There is some 
tolerable land near the village and river, but low rock hills close 
the village in on three sides, and at a very little distance from the 
village the ground is very broken and the country nigged and wild. 
The village has walls with gates flanked with bastions on the north 
and south between which is the market street lined with shops. 
There is only a small local trafiic, but in Maratha times Malavaiji 
was the home of the Ghatges, one of the most influential Maratha 
families. The Ghatges were Deshmukhs and Sardeshtnukhs of 
Man and their Chief had a rnansab or command of horse or some 
equivalent dignity under the Bahamani dynasty. The title of 
Sardeshmukh was given them then in 1626 when it was bestowed 
on Nagoji Ghatge as an unconditional favour by the sixth Bijapur 
king Ibriiim Adil Shah (1580-1626), together with the title of 
Jtmnjhdr Rdv. The great ancestor of the family was Ram Raja 
Ghatge who had a small rnansab under the Bahamanis. From that 
period the Ghatges were notorious for their family feuds. They 
held indm and jdgir lands under the Bijapur government immediately 
subject to the control of the inokdsdd<ir or district administrator and 
served it with a body of horse^. In 1657, when Aurahgzeb attacked 
Bijapur, Sarjerav Ghatge joined the Bijapur general Khan Muhammad 
with his troops^. Shivaji captured the place soon after his coronation 
but Ghatge s recovered it from him for the king of Bijapur®. On 
Dilerkhan's approach to the south, Malava^i and the territory round 
came to be claimed by the Moghals. About 1680 the Deshmtikhi 
claims of Malavadi were given by them to the Brahman Deshmukhs 
of Khatav. When returned to the Ghatges on their submission tliey 
were placed under the Brahman’s surveillance. Moghal suzerainty 
over the territory was nominal. The Ghatges were plundering 
without stint over the whole district up to Malkapur near Panhala, 
although Aurahgzeb’s army was within forty miles of them. 

Mdndhdrdev (Wai T; 18° 05' N, 74° 00' E; RS. WathM28m.) 
is a point on the Mahadev range lying six miles north of Wai. It 
crowns a long plateau which is easily reached by the bridle path 
known as Phayre’s road from Wai on the south whence the ascent 
is eight miles, from the Shirval on the north whence the ascent is 
thirteen, or from the west by Baleghaf about ten miles by a road 

1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 70. 

2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 123. 

3 Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. I, 208. 
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made from the top of the Khambataki pass. All these roads were 
made at about the same time when it was intended to make 
Mandhardev a health resort for troops. 

A kaccha road to the hill, of about 11 miles, has been recently laid, 
which connects Poona-Satara high-way, two miles south of SirvaJ 
The road for most of the part passes through green cultivated lands 
save on bare and rocky heaths where winds are hot and dry. State 
Transport bus service is conducted between SirvaJ and village 
Loham about two miles to the east of the hill. About one mile 
hence, immediately below the hill is a group of huts or a settlement 
of local people. After climbing the first steep ridge by a bridle-path, 
the stones of old steps though not all in their proper positions, make 
the climb safe though strenuous. At about half the height, the path 
turns to the north and runs along the east shoulder of the hill. Here, 
facing east, is a small temple dedicated to God Marutt. Walking 
some distance in the same direction a plateau is reached from where 
the path runs westward and climbs up the hill in stages or in series 
of flat long strips of high lands one overlooking the other. Large 
number of visitors, at the time of fair held on the full moon of 
Paush, resort to these parts for camping. 

This plateau is about a mile long and generally about half a mile 
wide looking down some 2,000 feet on the north and west to the 
Bhor territory and the Khandala peta and about 1,500 on the south 
towards Wal. A small dip on the west contained a rest-house, 
garden, and water cistern built by Tai Saheb Sachiv. To the west 
again of the dip is the plateau of Yeruli, similar to Mandhardev and 
about four miles long. The height above sea-level of the Mandhardev 
peak is 4510'. There are traces of the road made by Government 
when the health resort was under consideration. The hill is very 
bare, the slope on all sides for about a hundred feet down being 
under cultivation. The only exception is an Anjan grove which 
surrounds a temple of Devi. A small rock-cut pond immediately 
below the main hill has three compartments one for drinking, another 
for bathing and the third for washing. But the water contained is 
safe for none. About 125 well-laid and broad steps lead to the 
upper hill covered with thick growth of large trees. The temple of 
Mandhardev! is unimposing and old fashioned. It was built in 
honour of Kaiubai or Kaleshvari Devi, the patron goddess of the 
village. The idol has two silver masks and some garments. About 
1850 a spire was added to the temple. It was rennovated again in 
1935. The shrine is said to be very old but the temple has been 
repaired on few occasions in the past. The inner vestibule measures 
about 20' X 15' while the pendal in front is about 25' X 30'. In the 
precinct are built, perhajrs for the use of pilgrims, in enormous blocks 
of local stone, some platforms large enough to accommodate score 
of persons. 

Masur (Karad T; 17° 20' N, 74° 10' E; RS; p. 5,814) in Karad 
is a village lying on the left bank of a stream at the junction of the 
Karad-Targ^v and Umbraj-Pandharpur roads four miles east of 
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Umbraj and eight miles north of Karad. The village obtains a copi¬ 
ous water-supply from the stream on which it lies. The surround¬ 
ing land is most of it excellent black soil with unusual facilities for 
irrigation by water-lifts and small dams yielding some of the best 
wheat crops in the Karad taluka. The village has one main street 
running west to east with an open space at the west end which 
serves for a market. To the north of this market was a large building 
with the remains of a wall about twenty feet high with corner bastions. 
The walls enclosed a space of about two acres and contained a large 
mansion in the local style with a two-storeyed building in the east, 
a quadrangle in the middle centre, and stabling in the west. This 
was formerly the head-quarteis office of the Targahv sub-division 
which reached as far west as Helvak. Before this Masur was a mud 
fort under the Pratinidhi, and in 1806 the Pant Pratinidhi Parashuram 
Shrinivas was confined here, shut up by the last PeshvS Bajirav and 
his mother who was backed up by Bajvantrav Phadnis, the Mutdlik 
or deputy. Bapu Gokhale was sent to enforce submission, and for 
a time the country was quiet, but shortly afterwards Tai Telin 
an oilwoman, mistress of the Pratinidhi collected a force in Vasota, 
descended on Masur, caiTied it, and released the Pratinidhi. But 
Gokhale came back and succeeded in taking the Pratinidhi prisoner.^ 

At present nothing remains of the old mud fort, not even the 
traces of its walls. A two-storeyed primary school constructed 
recently under the Block Development Scheme occupies some of the 
open space, where the fort stood once. The activities carried out 
in the Community Development Blocks were: construction of 
a school building and a gymnasium, running a tailoring class and 
a veterinary stockman centre and payment of loan to backward class 
housing societies amounting to Rs. 750. 

Mayaiit (Khatav T; 17° 25' N, 74° Sty E; RS. Koregahv 36 m. 
NW; p. 4,485) lies thirteen miles south-east of Vaduj at thei junction 
of the Tasganv-Mogiala and Malharpeth-Pandharpur roads. The 
town is walled and entered by gates on the west and east. The 
wall is in a much ruined condition at present. A tolerable water- 
supply is obtained from a stream which runs by the north-east of 
the town and falls into the Yerla five miles south-west. The canal 
and most of the good soil lie to the south of the town. In places 
where the level of the land is too high for water to be obtained direct 
from the canal, it is raised by waterlifts attached to small wells 
dug near the canal banks and supplied by sluices from the canal. 

Me4hd (Javli T; 17° 45' N, 73° 45' E; RS Satara Road 29 m. 
SE; p; 2,055) about fourteen miles north-west of Satara, is the 
head-quarters of the Javli taluka. Medha lies about a hundred yards 
from the left bank of the Yenna which is crossed about a few 
hundred yards above by a foot bridge and has an excellent water 
supply in some cisterns or stone basins filled from a pipe fed by 
a spring in the range of hills to the north of the town. Water is 
scarce in hot months. There are no made roads joining this village 
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1 Grant Duff’s Maratlias, Vol. II, 414-15. 
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to other places. Beaten tracks provide the only means of communica¬ 
tion and even these are washed away in the rains. Lack of made- 
roads makes communication with other villages diflBcult and the 
village has thus remained as backward as ever. 

Mhasvad. (Man T; 17° 35' N, 74° 45' E; RS Koregahv 43 m. 
NW ; p. 9,145), seventeen miles south-east of Dahivadi and about 
fifty-three miles east of Satara, is a municipal town, and in extent 
the largest in the Man taluka. It lies on the Satara-Papdkarpur road 
on the left bank of the Map. Mhasvad is enclosed by a ruined mud 
wall with corner bastions. The town has one main street running 
from east to west and leading to the Pandharpur road which runs 
round the north of the town. It is about half a mile long and thirty 
feet broad with on each side grain and cloth shops. A weekly market 
is held on Wednesday. It is an important trade centre. 

The population of the town according to 1951 Census was 9,149. 
Of this the agricultural classes number 3,796 and the non-agricultural 
classes 5,349; of the latter, 2,681 persons derive their principal means 
of livelihood from production other than cultivation; 901 persons 
from commerce; 92 persons from transport; and 1,676 persons from 
other services and miscellaneous sources. 

Mhasvad is a municipal town with an area of 34 • 05 sq. miles where 
municipality was established in the year 1957. It is governed under 
the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901. The total number of 
members in the municipal council is 15. Two seats are reserved for 
women and two seats for the Scheduled Castes. The administration 
is looked after by committees viz., the managing, the school and the 
dispensary committees. The Secretary is the administrative head of 
the municipality. 

For the year 1957-58, the total income of the municipality, excluding 
extraordinary and debt heads, amounted to Rs. 71,885; from munici¬ 
pal rates and taxes Rs. 53,948; revenue derived from municipal 
property and powers apart from taxation Rs. 10,340; and grants 
and contributions Rs. 7,597. The expenditure incurred for the same 
year excluding extraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 69,959; 
general administration and collection charges being Rs. 16,062; 
public safety Rs, 3,560; public health and convenience Rs. 37,581; 
contribution Rs. 2,557 and miscellaneous Rs. 10,199. 

The main source of water supply is the Man river. The municipality 
has constructed a well and has bored small holes in the river bed. 
The municipality had a scheme for permanent water-supply under its 
consideration in 1959. 

There is no proper drainage system. Kaccha guttars have been 
dug and water is allowed to gather in cess pools. 

Primary education is compulsory and is managed by the District 
School Board. The municipality pays an yearly contribution of 
Rs. 4,300. The municipality runs a secondary school which was 
started in 1957, 
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A dispensary situated within the municipal limits receives grant-in- 
aid from the municipality. 

The veterinary dispensary is managed by the District Local Board. 
The municipality pays an annual contribution of Bs. 400. 

The total length of roads is 38 miles all of which are Kaccha roads. 

There are two burial places on the south side of the Mhasvad 
Gaothan, 

There is a park maintained by the municipality. 

Near the west entrance of the town in the north side of the street 
is the temple of Shiddhanath usually called Nath. The original 
structure is evidendy ancient and recoursed. The gahhara or image- 
chamber, with an internal area of 20' by 20' but outside about 30' 
by 30' is of the star shape and built of gray basalt. It contains 
images of Nath and his wife Jogai in human form. The walls are 
ten feet high. The original unmortared blocks have been replaced 
by smaller ones in mortar but the old shape has been retained. The 
spire, thirty feet high is of brick and lime with a series of octagonal 
concentric storeys. The man4ap has a vestibule about 6' by 6' the 
walls of which are in black basalt and have a wainscot of carved stone 
figures. This leads into a rmrylap, an oblong structure (30' X 30') 
with a roof ten feet high. In the centre are four of the ancient pillars 
in the usual octagonal cylindrical and rectangular courses excellently 
carved and moulded. The whole is on a plinth four feet high. 
Outside this is a modern court about fifty feet square enclosed on 
three sides by rude verandahs of stone and mud with wooden pillars. 
On the wall of the western verandah is embedded a large black stone 
on which is a very plainly written Kanarese inscription. Every 
evening Furams are read here by a Brahman. On the fourth or 
southern side is a detached hall on wooden pillars about 50' by 30' 
and beyond this again an uncovered court. Just outside the southern 
end of the hall is a large black stone elephant about 5' high and 4' 
broad with the right foot raised and trunk curled. A legend explains 
that Nath rescued from drowning in the Ganges the elephant of which 
this is the image. It is much venerated and many offerings are 
presented to it. Attached to the right foot is a small chain and the 
story goes that rheumatism can be cured by waving the chain over 
the shoulders; also that if any one fails while visiting the temple to 
give a suitable offering to the elephant, the chain will be discovered 
next day in his field, and he will have to return it to the temple under 
pain of severe calamities arising from the displeasure of Nath. The 
court also contains at the south-east corner a fine lamp-pillar. Two 
archways lead into the street of which the inner about thirty feet 
high is a little higher than the outer archway. Who built the original 
temple is not known, as the inscription has not been made out. The 
courts, archways, lamp-pillar and restorations are mostly about 
200 years old, the work of Balaji Dabal a member of the Karad 
Deshchaughule family. Minor repairs to the temple were carried out 
from time to time to preserve it in a good condition (1960). A yearly 
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fair is held on the bright first of Mdrgshirsh or November-December, 
when the masks of the images are driven in a carriage. Besides the 
usual articles of tx’ade this fair, which is attended by about 22,000 
people and lasts for about fifteen days, has a special traffic in horses 
and cattle. The number of cattle and horses, sheep and goats 
exhibited reaches about 3,000, and as much as Rs, 30,000 aie estimated 
to change hands. Six miles south-east of Mhasvad at Rajevadi in 
the Atpadi territory is tlie great Mhasvad irrigation lake which when 
full covers an area of six square miles^. 

Mhasvad was the home of the Mane family who were its Deshmukhs. 
The Manes were distinguished Shileddrs under the Bijapur Govern¬ 
ment but nearly as notorious for their revengeful eharacter as the 
Shirkes^. The most glaring example of which could be found in the 
assassination of Santaji Ghorpade, the Maratha General during the 
period of Rajaram. 

Nmdgin or Kalydnga4 Fort (Koregahv T; 18° N, 74° E; RS, 
Satara Road, 2 m. w;) 3,537 feet above sea level, stands at the end 
of a spur of the Mahadev range running south-west from the villages 
of Vikhale and Bhadle, eight miles north of Koregahv and about 
fourteen miles north-east of Satara. It is separated from the rest 
of the spur by a small gorge or Khirid and stands on a lower hill 
than the Candan Vandan range close to its north-west. It forms, 
therefore, a less conspicuous object from Satara than the Candan 
Vandan twins, though from the south it comes prominently in view 
as it forms the southern extremity of the spur dividing the Vahgna and 
Vasna valleys. The hill sides are very steep and rugged and the 
scarp is very perfect. There is no regular approach and the ascent 
is made by very tortuous and precipitous footpaths from Dhuma]vadi 
the village immediately at the foot of the hill to the east to the 
first gate directly above the village and facing north. Though easy 
at first, the ascent becomes very steep afterwards and much blocked 
by prickly pear. Halfway up in a ravine is a good sirring and pond 
known as the Kham pond, the water of which is not potable. The 
pond is hollowed out of the rock in three divisions and the roof is 
supported by pillars. The water is abundant.^ The fort has two 
gateways the one below the other connected by steps. The first 
gate faces north, the path turning abruptly as it is reached. Within 
is a hollow used formerly for stores. From the inside facing east is 
anotlier cave pond called the Gavi also full of good water. The 
entrance to it is protected by a wall. This cave pond is very diflficult 


Details of the Mhasvad irrigation lake are given above in Chapter on 
' Agriculture and Irrigation 

2 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 70. 

S Mr. H. R. Cooke, C. S., found that perhaps the most remarkable feature on 
the hill was its water-supply. Immediately after entering the lower gate 
a steep footpath descends within the western was into a hollow at the 
bottom of the scarp. The hollow is about forty or fifty feet deep. When 
the bottom is reached the entrance to a huge cavern is seen which can 
only be reached by stooping. The cavern is full of water but very dark. 
Outside the gate and to the north there evidently were huge caverns but 
these have been built up with rough masonry. 
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of access, the way being thickly blocked with prickly pear. The 
second gateway of mortared stone leads out into the plateau, which is 
about iwo hundred yards high by one hundred broad with many 
ruined buildings, and four chief ponds inside the second gate. The 
first pond is about ninety feet by forty in area and twenty feet deep, 
its sides made of large blocks of masonry. Another smaller one 
is near the eastern face; a third is in a hollow stopped with an 
earthen dam; and the fourth is a small one near the south wall. 
The fort walls are in a state of bad repair. There are no buildings 
inside the fort except the temple of God Maruti. There are also idols 
of Dattatraya and Parasnath. It is said that the water of the pond is 
good for health. Even though water is available abundantly there 
is no habitation on the fort. The temple of Maruti was renovated 
by Dahanebuva of Ninapadali. Tlie tomb of Abdul Karim, a Musal- 
man Saint which is inside the fort is still visited by a few people. An 
Urus is held in his honour for five days before Holi Pauniima. The 
fort was the head-quarters of an administrative sub-division with 
a treasury and had an establishment of a rmmlatdar, pha4t»s^ sabnis, 
havalddr and daffeddr, two karkuns, three naiks, and one hundred 
and sixty sepoys, According to tradition the fort was built by the 
Silaharaking Bhoj II, of Panhala^. In 1673 with other Satara forts 
it was surrendered to ShivajP. The Pratinidhi, administered it till his 
struggle with Bajirav, the second Peshvia (1720-1740). In 1791 
Major Price describes it as looking like the hull of a ship of war with 
opposite it another hill with on its summit some places of devotion®. 
In the last Maratha war it fell to the army of General Pritzler in 
April, 1818. In 1862, it is described as a dismantled and uninhabited 
fort with a steep approach and a strong gateway but no water and 
no supplies'*. 

mer a village (Khatav T; 17° 45' N, 74° 15' E; RS Koregahv 
10 m. SW; p. 1,398) in Khatav on the right bank of the Yerla, 
fomteen miles north-west of Vaduj and a mile north of the Satara- 
Pandharpur road, gives its name to a large storage lake built by the 
Irrigation Department between 1876 and 1881®, and in a good condition 
at present. In its land to the north is the Palu Mai a stretch of 
rocky ground interesting on account of its having had a standing 
camp of the Moghals for twelve years. 

Nigdi a village (Koreganv T ; 17° 25' N, 74° 10' E ; RS. Rahimatpur 
7 m. SE; p. 1,591), on the right bank of the Kfshna eleven miles 
south-east of Satara and four miles south-west of Rahimatpur has 
the samadhi of a famous religious teacher or mahapurush named 
Raghunathsvami. In 1791, Major Price noticed it as being in posses¬ 
sion of fraternity of Gosavis to whom it was originally granted by 
Chhatrapati Shivaji®. 

r Grant DufFs Marathas, Vol. I, 27. 

* Grant DufFs Marathas, Vol- I, 202. 

s Memoirs of a Field OfBcer, 261. 

* Government List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

® Details of the Nher storage reservoir are given above in t!ie Chapter 
‘ Agriculture and Irrigation 

® Memoirs of a Field Officer, 260. 
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On the same side as the village is a very old stone temple of 
Shri Rahganath Svami. The temple is visited by people who come 
to visit the samadhl. An annual fair is held in honour of the samddht. 

Nimb (Satara T; 17“ 45' N, 74° 00' E ; RS. Satara Road, 19 m.; 
p. 4,219.) is a town about eight miles north of Satara. It was alienated 
to Rajaram Bhonsle the adopted son of the late Rani Saguiiabal of 
Satara. The neighbourhood of Nimb is noted in the district for its 
fruit especially mangoes though not of a very superior variety, Grapes 
also are occasionally grown. In 1751 Nimb was the scene of a victory 
by Damaji Gaikvad who was advancing to Satara in the interests of 
Tarabai against the Peshvas faction. He was opposed by 20,000 men 
being 5,000 more than lus own force at the Salpa pass. He drove them 
back to Nimb where he defeated them and caused several of the forts 
to be given up to Taraba^i^. 

Nimsod (Kliatav T; 17° 25' N, 74° 25' E ; RS. Rahimatpur 26 m. 
NVV ; p. 2, 830) in Khatav, about ten miles south of Vaduj, is mentioned 
in a revenue statement of about 1790 as the head-quarters of 
a paragana in the Raybag sarkar with a revenue of Rs, 26,250^. In 
1827 Captain Clunes noticed it as a market town or hasha with 225 
houses, fifteen shops, a watercourse and wells®. Nimsod has now 
lost its importance as a trade centre and is no longer the headquarters. 
There are about seven to eight shops in the village and about 
400 dwellings. 

Fill or Rdjdpur vi lage (Kara^l T; 17° 45' N, 74° 20' E ;RS Masur, 
10 m. SE ; p. 3,805) originally called Rajapur, lies on both banks of 
the Tarla about twenty miles north-west of Kara^. The village is 
chiefly remarkable for a temple of Khapdoba where a yearly fair 
attended by about 15,000 people is held in December-January. 

On the right bank of the river is the market street containing the 
shops of the chief grain dealers, moneylenders, and merchants, and 
most of the dwellings. On the left bank is the noted temple of 
Khandoba and the houses of the worshippers, priests and a few 
others. The temple lies on the site of a legendary appearance by 
the God Khandoba to a favourite devotee, a milkmaid named Pala! 
in whose honour the village name was changed, from Rajapur to Pal. 
The temple was built about 500 years ago by a Vani named Aba 
bin Sheti Padhode. It is a very favourite resort with all classes 
and has been added to in many ways. The original structure 
consists of a stone slirine or gdbhdrd and a porch thirty-five feet by 
twenty-eight from outside. The porch is enclosed by four pillars 
very plain but of the old pattern, the shaft being cut in rectangular, 
octagonal and cylindrical blocks, but in mortar which shows that 
the temple is not older than the thirteenth century. The image- 
chamber sixteen feet square inside contains on a pedestal two lings 
with brass masks representing Khandoba and his consort Mhalsabai. 

1 Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. I, 453, 

2 Waring’s Marathas, 244. 

® Itinerary, 82. 
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)n the right hand is a black stone image of Banubai another wife of CHAPTER 19. 

Ihan^oba, and behind are brass figures on horseback representing - 

Lhan^obas chief minister HegadI Pentjhaii and his wife. The Places. 

lorch holds in niches on the north the image of Ganapati and on or Rajapur 

he south the image of Siddhavasini. On the north is the drain for Khandobas 

v-ater poured on the images, covered with a canopy and flanked by Temple. 

tone horses. To these buildings Dhanaji bin Sambhaji Jadhav, the well 

nown Marafha general who flourished in the reigns of Shivaji (1627- 

880) and Rajar^ (1689-1700) and died in 1709, added a hall or 

nandap twenty-one feet square with open sides. It is supported on 

welve pillars about two feet high and similar to those in the gdbhdrd 

)orch and surrounded by a bench with a carved back. The roof has 

he usual broad carved eaves and parapet. The whole is of stone but 

he pillars are disfigured by whitewash and painting. Several of 

hem are coated with brass and have a little poor carving. At each 

;omer of the mandiap is a small pinnacle and in the centre a small 

irched spire or shikhar. Over the porch of the shrine is a rather 


arge spire and over the shrine itself is the main spire about fifty 
eet high off the ground, and tapering from the base which is as 
arge as the shrine roof. All the spires are of brick and more or less 
rrnamented in stucco with niches painted with mythological designs 
ind images of gods and goddesses. The ornamentation is neither 
5ood nor elaborate. But the parts of the building are in good 
proportion which make it look massive and imposing without being 
leavy. The temple occupies the centre of a fine square court 
paved throughout and measuring one hundred and forty feet east 
:o west by eighty feet north to south. The court also contains at 
the north-west corner a small shrine of Omk^eshvar Mahadev, and 
in the south-west corner one of Hegadi. In front, that is east of 
the mondap is the canopy with the image of the sacred bull 
Nandi covered with brass. On each side are two carved stone 


lamp-pillars or dipmdls about fifteen feet high. The bases are 
supported by grotesque stone images of elephants and bulls. Still fur¬ 
ther east is another rather larger canopy containing a brass-coated 
stone elephant, about one-third of life size and rather well-carved. 


To the south of the Nandi canopy is a small temple to Shivaji and to 
its north is a platform for the tul^ or basil plant. The wall of the 
court is about twenty feet high, and the west, the north-west, half 
of the south, and north half of the east side are all cloistered, the 
former in ogee arches and fine masonry, and the latter with flat 
roof resting on plain pillars of the old pattern built by Dhanaji 
Jadhav. The outer roof of these cloisters is flat and serves as a terrace 
and promenade. Compartments of the cloisters are walled up at 
irregular intervals and used as lodgings for devotees and permanent 
worshippers and for stabling the horses attached to the god’s establish¬ 
ment. In the pavement of the court are embedded stone tortoises, 
while between the Nandi canopy and the mandop is a large tortoise 
coated with brass. The court-yard has three entrances. The eastern 
is a small doorway six and a half feet wide flanked inside by two 
large stone lamp-pillars thirty feet high with twelve sets of brackets 
for lamps handsomely carved and by far the finest lamp-pillars in the 
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- a pMil of Nher in the Khatev taluka. The northern entrance 

Places. another small doorvv'ay built by the Shindes in their cloisters. Th 
southern about twelve feet high by five feet wide is the chief and tb 
Temple finest gateway to the south of Dhanaji Jadhav's cloisters. Inside, it i 
flanked by two cloistered chambers, the western chamber formin 
the end of Dhanaji’s cloisters and containing an image of Maruti 
the eastern consisting of two cloisters and containing a smaller imag 
of Ganapati was built by the Ghorpades of Mudhol. On the top i 
an ornamental music-chamber or nagdrkhdnd in brick and morta 
which with the archway of the gate was the work of the Manes o 
Rahimatpur. Outside the court is an outer yard also paved with stone 
The east side has a rough wall with some ruined cloisters; the souti 
side contains a rectangular stone building originally built with a domi 
and eaves supported by carved brackets, of which the latter raisec 
by Dhanaji Jadhav remain. The rest of the south side and mos 
of the west is taken up by buildings, but in the west is anothe: 
very large gateway thirty feet high, twenty feet broad and two fee 
thick, with a massive stone pointed archway about six feet broat 
inside. This was erected by Yamaji Shivdev, the founder of th( 
Karad Mutalik family. The number of prominent historical familie; 
in the Deccan who have bestowed gifts on this temple shows th( 
great veneration in which it was held. Besides lands assigned fo; 
the maintenance of its establishment the temple enjoys a Governmen 
yearly cash grant. Many families prominent in the history of thf 
Deccan have bestowed gifts on the temple, at which a great fair ir 
celebration of the marriage of God Khandoba is held annually it 
the month of Fausha (December-January)^. A good amount ii 
collected as offerings at the time of the fair and many offerings art 
made throughout the year. A clerk superintends the finances oi 
the establishment and carries the metal masks of the god in proces¬ 
sion. The worshippers and priests are Guravs and Brahmaiis. Thf 
great yearly fair held in the month of Paush or December-January 
is attended by about 15,000 people from all parts of Satara and the 
neighbouring districts. The pilgrims usually camp in the bed ol 
the Tarla which at this time forms a laige dry beach. The fair 
proper lasts three or four days, being the days during which the 
marriage ceremony of the god Khandoba is supposed to proceed. The 
days vary slightly with some conjunction of stars. The traders linger 
some time longer. Copper and brass pots, bangles, piece-goods, silk- 
cloth, country blankets, and other small articles are sold at the fair. 
Sanitary arrangements are also made. Cholera once broke out during 
the 1869 fair when forty-three out of sixty-one reported cases proved 
fatal. The temple except the front portion of its outer wall is well 
maintained. Weekly market is held at Pal on every Sunday. 

History. In Maratha times Pal was a kasbd or market town of some note 

on the main road from Satara to Karad- Pali village and temple 
are closely connected with a celebrated exploit of Chitursingh in 
February 1799 in revenge for the defeat of his brother Shahu the 


1 Grant Duff Vol. II 398. 
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latara Raja. He had heard that Raste was encamped near CHAPTER 19, 

atara fort with a force of 2000 or 3000 men on, behalf of the Peshva. -— 

le accordingly led 600 infantry through the hills and valleys till oppo- oH**^jAPun. 

ite Pal where he remained concealed till night. He then repaired to History. 

he celebrated temple, performed the usual worship, and the whole 

>arty solemnly invoked the deity, stained their clothes with yellow 

[ye, rubbed their hands and faces with turmeric in token of a vow to 

/in or die, and issued forth to the attack. The enemy was not un- 

irepared but had only time to fire a few rounds when they were 

uriously charged sword in hand, their guns taken, and the whole 

►ody dispersed in a few minutes. Chitursingh then retreated to 

lolhapur so quickly that he could not be overtaken'. 


Pancgani,^ (Mahabalesvar Peta ; 17° 55'N, 73° 45' E ; RS. W5.thar Panchgani. 
!8 m. SE; p. 4,538) in Mahaba}esvar peta about eleven miles Desoription. 
ast of Mahabalesvar, is a small health-resort on the Surul-Maha- 
)alesvar road 4,378 feet above sea level. Pancgani is connected 
o Poona and Wathar (nearest railway station) which are at a distance 
)f 63 and 28 miles respectively by State Transport service. The 
dllage, lies with five others on a Sahyadri spur which juts out at 
vlahabalesvar and terminates about a mile from Wai. Resembling 
nostly in climatic and other conditions it can be termed the 
Switzerland of India ’. Situated to the lee of Mahabajesvar and 
ibout 200 feet lower, it escapes the heavy rain and fog of the outer 
•ange which are carried away into the valleys to the north and south. 

[t is also happily shielded from the oast wind by being built under 
i large extent of tableland. The magnificent scenery of the Krshpa 
i^alley extending for many miles from east to west with its numerous 
hamlets, highly cultivated fields, and picturesque river, can be seen 
along the whole northern ridge of the mountain. Though less 
extensive, the southern aspect is even more beautiful. The geological 
Formation of Pancgani is volcanic as is the rest of the Deccan. 

While all along the road up the hills from Wai to Dhapdeghar two 
miles from Pancgapi trap is found; the soil on the hill top has 
a large admixture of oxide of iron which reddens the stratum into 
laterite. 


Considered as a sanatorium, Pancgani stands almost unrivalled. Climate. 

With a temperature like that of Mahabajesvar it has the eminent 
advantage over that charming health resort of being comfortably 
habitable throughout the year. 


The climate • is cool, salubrious and comparatively dry. It is 
excellently adapted for both adults and children but for children 
especially it is unsurpassed in India. The average rainfall is fifty-six 
inches or about a fifth of that of Mahabajesvar. The mean tempera¬ 
ture at noon is 71° and the mean daily range only 6°. 

The population of the town according to 1951 Census was 4,588. Population. 
Of this the agricultural classes number 143 and the non-agricultural 


1 Grant Duffs Matathas, Vol. II, 298. 

2 Contributed for the first edition by the Rev. M. Burgess, Head master 
Panchgani High School and revised subseqweaitly. 
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classes 4,395; of the latter, 665 persons derive their principal mear 
of livelihood from production other than cultivation; 756 person 
from commerce; 144 persons from transport; and 2,830 person 
from other services and miscellaneous sources. 

Nurseries are attached to the station where experiments hav 
been made in planting exotic and other trees and shrubs and i 
cultivating English potatoes, which with peaches, the pear, and th 
blackberry thrive in the mild climate. The coffee of Paneganiha 
been favourably reported on by London brokers. Here too the swee 
heliotrope and myrtle grow in wild profusion. The sweet briar, s( 
rarely met with in India, flowers here; and the eye of the travelle 
from the dusty plains below is gladdened with the sight of lane 
bordered with hedge-roses which festoon overhead entwined witl 
honeysuckle. A single cluster of sixty or seventy roses is not ai 
unusual sight. Pancgani, always beautiful, is at its best in Angus 
and September when the fair pimpernel, the buttercup and th( 
wild sweetpea cover the hillside while the springy turf of the table 
lands is thickly carpeted with the velvety bluebonnet and the mor< 
delicate stargrass. 

Before 1910, Pancgani was administei-ed by the Superintenden 
of Mahabalesvar. It i.s now a District Municipality governec 
under the Bombay District Municipal Act since April 1, 1910. Tht 
area of the municipal district is 1,523 acres approximately. The 
population of the municipal district as per census of 1951 is 4538 
The present (1960) population is about 8,000 which swells uptc 
14,000 during the summer season. The municipality is constituted 
of 14 Councillors. Of these 14 seats, three seats are reserved 
for Harijans, one for women and one for the Ex-Officio Councillor 
viz., the Superintendent of Mahabaleshvar, All the Councillors 
except the Superintendent of Mahabaleshvar are elected. 

The municipality has constituted the following sub-committees viz., 
(1) Managing Committee, (2) Dispensary Committee, (3) Public 
Works and Lighting Committee, (4) Octroi Committee, (5) Recrea¬ 
tion Committee, (6) Schools Committee, (7) Rules and By-laws 
Committee, (8) Town Planning Committee and (9) Sanitary 
Committee. The main sources of income of the municipality are : 
(1) consolidated tax (property tax), (2) octroi, (3) visitors tax, 
(4) animal and vehicle tax, (5) special sanitary cess, (6) hotel tax, 
(7) theatre tax, (8) rent from municipal properties and lands, 
(9) disper/jary fees, (10) notice and warrant fees, (l^.) Government 
and District Local Board Grants etc. The income of the municipality 
for the year 1958-59 was Rs. 1,52,819 as against the expenditure of 
Rs. 1,22,605. 

At present the chief source of water is from public and private 
wells. The Government have sanctioned water and drainage 
schemes which are expected to be completed within a couple of years 
(i.e. by 1962). 

The total length of roads within municipal limits is eight miles 
six furlongs out of which two miles and two furlongs are asphalted 
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id the rest are metalled roads. The municipality has chalked CHAPTER 19. 

lit a programme for asphalting the remaining roads within the course - 

f three years (1960-63). ^ Places. 

Panchgani, 

The Municipality is undertaking the work of construction of Municipality. 

Bgetable market estimated to cost Rs. 25,000 and the work is expected Constructk/m of 
y be completed before the close of the year (1960). 

Pancgani being famous for healthy climate has eight residential Education. 

Bhools run on the lines of English public schools. Education in 
tiese schools is imparted for Senior Cambridge and Secondary School 
Certificate Examinations. Besides these there are two primary 
chools for boys and girls administered by the Disbict School Board. 

The Municipal Hospital is located in extensive premises tenned Medical Aid. 

IS Satish Kunj donated by Sefh Shantilal Mahgajdas of Ahmadabad 
ind has in addition facilities of 20 beds in Shantilal Mahgajdas 
General Hospital and 12 Beds in the Matoshri Maniben Mahgajdas 
daternity Home. In the hospital there is an out-patient department. 

1 distinguished Institution called Bel Air sanatorium is very well 
:quipped and specialised for treatment to T. B. patients. There are 
leven sanatoriums open to all communities wherein well furnished 
iccommodation with other facilities e.g., utensils, crockery etc., is 
provided. 

Weekly Bazar is held within the municipal premises on every y/eeklu Bazar. 
Wednesday. ^ 

Pancgapi has a number of vegetarian and non-vegetarian hotels Guest Houses and 
offering accommodation and food of a very high standard. Hotels. 

The municipality maintains a very good garden and a children’s Recreation, 
park for the recreation of old and young residents and visitors where 
radio-set is installed and occasionally entertainment programmes are 
held. Pancgani is visited by visitors all the year round and the 
following natural spots called “ Points ” serve as a good attraction : 

(1) Table Land, (2) Sydney point, (3) Kanga point, (4) Katchbavadi 
point etc. The Devil’s Kitchen situated to the south of the wellknown 
Tableland is also a place of mythological interest. At a distance 
of four miles from Pancgani, there are some caves known as 
Rajapuri Caves wherein a temple of ‘Kartik Svami, son of God 
Shiva, is located. 

The State Transport Authorities have purchased a plot on Surul s. T. Bus 
Mahabajeshvar road for the construction of a decent Bus Stand and St^d. 
a rest house for visitors. 

A fair is held in Paiiegani some time in February every year in Ghatjai 

honour of Chatjm Devi the patron goddess of Pancgani mountain, Fair, 

where all the local people and the villagers of the adjoining villages 
take part with great devotion. On this day, villagers carry her 
image in procession following which there is intensive music played 
on ^hol and dancing. The fair is celebrated with a view to inspire 
gaiety, being at the end of the harvest time. 
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Pdt)4avgad or Paryjiugad fort, (Wal T; 17° 55' N, 73° 50' E; RJ 
Wathar, 20 m. SE ;), 4177 feet above sea level, lies four miles nord 
west of Wai. The fort is conspienous over a low spur branching eai 
from its southern angle. From a distance it appears a square fortilict 
tion with natural escarpment of cut black stone. 

The fort can be reached by a foot-path diverting to the nort, 
from Bhogahv, a village 3 miles west of Wai on Wai-Velahg Stat 
Transport route. In Bhoganv village, there is a small memorial o 
Vaman Pandit, the celebrated Sanskrit poet of the 15th century. Thi 
approach to the fort is very difficult and at places the path is barel; 
a foot in width with the hill slopes on one side and deep valley 
on the other. Hill though not covered with thick forest ha: 
a considerable foliage of bushy shrubs. A path from Bhogaon lead; 
to small break in the above mentioned spur and from this breal 
it continues by a shoulder of the hill, on which are few huts belonging 
to Kolis formerly connected with the fort and charged with attendance 
on the temple. 

The ascend from the Koli hills is steepish and for the last twc 
hundred yards had steps cut in stone. At the northern end the path 
reaches the entrance gate which now consists of two broken pillars ol 
enormous size. It had a single archway with apparently no door. 

Tlie fort is about six acres in extent and nearly a square. Its 
defences consist of a scarp generally from forty to sixty feet high, 
more than usually precipitous and in many places actually overhang¬ 
ing and surmounted by a wall with masonry ramparts. The original 
materials of enormous blocks of dry stone have nearly all disappeared 
and except the northern end where the gateway and wall are of the 
huge masonry of the old forts, what remains is very light work. 

Of the 18 ponds which supplied the garrison with water, only 
three possess water. On the top a large pond on the eastern part 
is silted up. To the north of the main gate, some 150 feet down the 
shoulder of the hill is a group of small ill maintained rock cut 
water cisterns. 

All the buildings on the fort excepting that of the temple of 
P^djaidevI are in a state of complete ruin. The temple is built 
in local stone masonry and is not in anyway imposing. A hall in 
front of the shrine of devi measures about 30'X20' and has a flat 
roof supported on four pillars. Number of ancient buildings on 
the fort have been reduced to a mere heap of bricks. In the centre, 
remains of the main building are hidden by a thick growth of bushy 
shrubs. 

The fort commands an excellent view of the surrounding area. To 
the east one gets a bird's eye view of Wm, and Mandh^dev stands 
conspicuously about 4 miles to the north-west. To the west Kenjalgad 
marks a prominent object at a distance of about 5 miles. 

The fort is said to have been built by the Kolhapur Silahara chief 
Blioja II. (1178-1193) of Panhala. About 1648 it is mentioned as 
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;ing in the charge of a Bijapur mokdsdddr stationed at Wai.^ In 1673 

■was taken by ShivtajI*. In 1701 PandavgaiJ surrendered with 
handan Vandan to Aurahgzeb’s officers.^ In 1713 dining his flight 
om Chandrasen Jadhav the Mara^ha captain or Sendpati, Balaji 
ishvanath afterwards the first Peshva, being refused shelter by the 
ichivs agent at Sasvad attempted to cross to Pandavgad in the 
p'posite valley. Closely pursued, he contrived to conceal himself 
atil two Marathas, Pilaji Jadhav and Dhum^, then common cavaliers 
1 his service, gathered a small troop of horse and carried him with 
reat difficulty to Pandavgad where he was protected by Shahu’s 
rders. Chandrasen demanded that Bajaji should be given up and in 
ise of refusal threatened to renounce his allegiance. Shahu refused 
j give up Balaji and sent orders to Haibatrav Nimbajkar Sarlashhar 
len at Ahmadnagar to march on at once to Satara. Meanwhile 
lalaji was in Pandavgad surrounded by Chandrasen’s troops. But 
learing of Haibatrav's arrival at Phaltap about forty miles east, 
Ihandrasen quitted Pandavgad and marched to Deur about fifteen 
iiiles to the south-east^. During Trimbakji Dehgje’s insiurection in 
.817 Pandavgad was taken by the insurgents. It surrendered in 
i.pril 1818 to a detachment of the 9th Native Infantry Regiment 
inder Major Thatcher®. 

The Pandavgad caves are situated on a small south-east projection 
)f pandavgad fort within the limits of Dhavdi village. On taking 
he path to Pandavgad and reaching the opening in the hills instead 
>f turning up the shoulder of the hill to ascend the fort, die way 
:o the caves goes straight on towards Dhavdi by a well defined 
•ootpath which skirts the face of the hill. The small spur with the 
;aves is found at about a distance of 300 yards. The angle it 
makes with the main spur should be made for and about 200 feet 
up are the caves. The first is a flat roofed chapel or chaitya about 
twenty-one feet by seven and about twelve to fourteen feet high. 
An arched entrance blocked up with mud and stones leads to a relic 
shrine or daghobd four and a half feet in diameter and six feet high. 
Its capital (head portion) is lost. Close by is another cave seven 
feet square, also flat-roofed with an arched entrance and containing 
a mutilated stone instead of the daghobd and locally said to be 
a ling. It looks more like a daghobd, being fully three feet in 
diameter at the base and scarcely a foot at the top. East of Cave II 
is an eight-celled dwelling cave or vihdr about thirty-five feet square 
and five feet high. The floor has been much silted up with earth 
brought in by rain water. The original height, as seen from the 
outside, was probably eight feet. The roof is flat and the rock 
overhangs four feet making a verandah with an entrance in its back 
wall about eight feet wide. The cells are two each on the east 
and west and four on the north, and there is a bed shelf all round. 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 109. 

2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 202. 
® Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol- I, 303. 
^ Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 323. 
® Bombay Courier, 18tlr April 1818. 
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Five yards to the west is a rock-cut cistern six feet deep and nin 
feet wide holding no water. Tlie Pandavgad caves are in goo 
condition to this date and are visited by a number of people. 

Pdn4avvd4i (Wai T; 18° 05' N, 74° 00' E ; RS. Wathar, 23 n 
W; p. 600) a hamlet of Bhogahv village about three miles west c 
Wai, is apparently named like Pandavgad from the legendar 
Pand^v princes. It is celebrated as the place where in 1673 died th 
great Maratha poet Vaman Pandit a contemporary of Shivaj; 
Tukaram and Ramdas. Vaman was originally an astrologer o 
Koregahv. He studied the Shdstrds at Banaras. His two grea 
works are in the ovi metre, a commentary on the Bhagvadgita ant 
a metaphysical work called the Nigamsdr^. 

Par Par or Par proper and Peth Par or the market of Par (Maha 
balesvar Peta ; 17° 55' N, 73° 34' E; RS Wathar 46 m. SE; p. 66; 
are two villages five miles west of Malcolmpeth and immediateh 
south of Pratapgad. They give their name to and mark the olt 
route into the Kohkan called the Par pass which goes sti'aight ove 
the hill helow Bombay Point and winds at a very steep inclint 
with so many curves that it was named by the British the Corkscrev 
pass. Passing through the two Pars the further line of the Sahyadrit 
is descended by an equally steep path to the village of Parghat ir 
Kolaba district. Tliis route was maintained practicable for cattk 
and the guns of the period from very early times and had chaukU 
or toll stations for transit duties and defence at various points. The 
rulers of Javli and Chhatrapati Shivaji who generally resided at Raigad 
(Mahad) in Kolaba must have used this route. Baji Shamraj, sent by 
the Bijapur government to seize Chhatrapati Shivaji, lurked about 
this pass till he was surprised at its foot, and driven in panic to 
seek safety in the forest.^ In 1659 Par village was the scene of 
an interview bewteen Shivaji and Gopinathpant sent by Afzal Khan 
to stipulate with him.*' Afzal Khan brought his forces by the same 
Par pass route to the famous interview at Pratapgad where the two 
met. As they embraced each other, Afzal Khan tried to press 
Shivaji’s neck between his arm and body and tried to stab him. 
In self defence, Shivaji thrust his iron claws in his bowels. Afzal 
Khan fell down unconscious and died. Thus Afzal Khan failed to 
catch Shivaji dead or alive and Shivaji killed him in an unpremeditated 
combat. In 1796 Nana Phadnis fled down this pass to Mahad and 
took measures for his safety by blocking it and throwing a strong 
garrison into Pratapgad.* 

Until the building of the Kumbharli road in 1864 and the Fitz¬ 
Gerald pass road in 1876 the Par pass was the only high-way leading 
in to the Kohkan. The line taken by the Fitz-Gerald pass gives 
a splendid view of Elphinstone Point and Arthur'’s Seat cliffs which 
the Par misses. But the abrupt descent from Par westwards is 
very fine. 

Navanita (New Edition), 80-81. 

" Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, llS. 

3 Details are given above in the Chapter on History. 

* Grant Duff's Marathas Vol. II, 261. 
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. Near these two villages is a village named Par Soiid situated 
vithin a radius of about a furlong. There is a primary school in the 
illage Par Par and an ancient temple of Ram VardayiniDevP, 

I well is constructed under the Local Government Department 
icheme for the villages. These villages come under the Saiwodaya 
Icheme. 

Parali or Sajjangful- Fort (Satara T; 17° 35' N, 73° 00' E ; RS 
•atara Road 16 m. NE; p. 1,196) about 1045 feet above the plain 
ind 1824 yards in circumference, lies on a detached Sahyadri spur 
ibout six miles west of Satara. The fort is surrounded and 
omtnanded by three hills, Yavteshvar about 3,500 yards to the north, 
)ld Satara about 2,500 yards to the south, and Naiika within 
,100 yards to the south-west. The road from Satara to Parali, the 
ullage situated at the foot of the hill is asphalted and can be used 
hroughout the year. The way up the hill leading to the fort is 
videned and steps have been built by the pilgrims. 

The only entrance to the fort is by two gateways at the south- 
vest angle. Both the gateways are in good order strongly built 
)f cut-stone and flanked by towards and a parapet along the rock, 
rhe lower gateway which is partly under the rock is completely 
lidden from the approach and commanded by the upper gateway. 

Tlie defences consist of a scarp of peipendicular black rock varying 
n height from about 100 feet along the faces to about fifty feet at 
he south-west angle of the fort. The scarp is built up in places, 
rut except near the gateway and at the south-west angle which 
ippcars to have been strongly fortified, little of the old parapet 
emains. The south-west angle is the only place practicable for 
in escalade as in other places the rock is too high and the hill below 
t too' steep to allow ladders to be placed against it, while there 
s no cover from the fire of the fort. 

The fort contains a partly ruined mosque and three temples, 
me of which situated about the middle of the fort and dedicated 
o Ram is a handsome cut-stone building capable of defence. In 
he village around are buildings of various kinds. Just outside the 
?ate is a small hamlet. The water-supply of the fort is from ponds, 
if which there arc; several but only two hold water throughout the 
/ear. Of tliese two, one to the north of Ram’s temple holds good 
water. The fort buildings are well maintained. The temples are 
epaired regularly and a fair is held every year on the day of 
Ram Navnii (chaitra sud. 9) which continues for nine days. 
\ (Iharmashfija is constructed in the fort to house the pilgrims. 

Parafl Village with a population of about 1,500 lies about 1,200 
yards by a path to the north of the fort. It contains a number of 
houses, some of which as also several temples in the neighbourhood 

r The word Ram Vardayini is very common in the literature of Ramdas who 
described the goddess as one giving a boon or blessing to Ram. Tire 
temple might belong to Sliivaji’s period- 

The name Sajjangad that is the fort of good men or sajjan is locally said 
to be derived from the mnnber of good men who visited it after it became 
the residence of Ramdas Svami. 
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are built of cut stone or have thick mud walls, which, with the 
situation, rendered them capable of defence. A weekly market 
held at the village on Monday at which forage, vegetables and othi 
goods are obtainable. The watersupply of the village is from wel 
and from the Urmodi river which flows to the north. All roun 
the base of the hill on which the fort stands are several sma 
hamlets, some of them consisting of not more than three or four hut: 
Parali was the favourite residence of Ramdas SvamI (1608-1681 
who received it as imlm from Shivaji. The local tradition is that i 
Shivaji in Satara required counsel from Ramdas Svami, Ramda 
reached Satara through the air in a single stride. The temple c 
Ramdas is in the middle of the village, surrounded by the dwelling 
of his disciples. The temple of basalt with a brick and mortar dom 
was built by Akabal and Divakar Gosavi, fwo disciples of th 
Svami, It was repaired and ornamented in 1,800 and 1,830 b 
Parashuram Bhau of Sirgahv village eight miles south-east of Wa 
The spire is in octagonal tiers and about seventy feet high witl 
handsome stucco decoration. The verandah was built by on^ 
Vaijnath Bhagvat of Yavteshwar. A yearly fair attended by abou 
6,000 people is held in February. 

On the north-west of Para]i village about a few yards outside an 
two old Hemadpanti temples facing east. The southern temph 
now deserted looks like the older of the two; and some of its bes 
carvings have been transferred to the northern temple. It is abou 
forty by twenty feet, including the gabhard which is of the old sta 
shape. Of the gdbhdrd the walls alone remain. They are about si; 
feet high and built of enormous blocks of unmortared stone. The 
gdbhdrd has a pyramidal roof of huge slabs diminishing in size frorr 
the bottom upwards. The gdhhdrd portal is most beautifully cavvec 
in relief in a pattern similar to the carving of the balustrade anc 
pillars in the northern temple- 

The northern temple of about the same size as the southern temple 
is complete. The hall or vuindap is about twenty-four feet square 
with four rows of four pillars each, seven feet apart, supporting with 
brackets a flat roof ten feet high. The central one over the round 
slab in which the Ndndi is placcel has a canopied top. Each of the 
other compartments formed by four pillars has a ceiling of the 
lozenge pattern. Outsiele in an unenclosed court is the Nandi canopy. 
The pillars supporting it are specially rich, the carving pattern 
differing in each. Its ceiling is domed and about the same height 
as the rest of the temple. It is well paved and elaborately carved, 
every available bit of space being filled with decorative moulding 
of some kind. A small vestibule also beautifully worked leads to 
the gdbhdrd which is square inside but star-shaped outside. The 
sides are walled in at an early but comparatively modern time with 
mortared stone. At the entrance is a balustrade very elaborately 
carved. The pillars in the inandap are plainer than is usual in the 
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oldest HeinadpantI temples. Some arc siving way and nide props 
Irave been erected between them. Slabs Ix'longing to the broad eaves 
of the old temple roof have been used to make a pedestal for 
a lamp-stand. The balustrade and Nandi canopy probably belong 
to the northern temple, the rest is very likely a building of Shivaji’s 
time or perhaps even later after the Moghals took Parall (1,700). 
It is not known who first desecrated the old shrine, but either the 
Bijapur Musalmans or the Moghals must have done so, and the 
new temple was a feeble copy of the old raised after their departure. 
To the north of the entrance is a tablet bearing a very indistinct 
inscription. Fifty yards north of these temples is a pond about 
forty yards square and ten feet deep. It is of the old pattern, the 
lower stones projecting beyond the upper ones. The existence of 
these two old temples and ponds makes it probable that Parali fort 
was in existence before Musalman times. It was subsequently 
occupied by them and surprised bj' a detachment of Shivaji’s forces 
in May 1673’. A few days before his death in 1681 Ramdas Svami 
addressed from Paraji a judicious letter to Sambhaji, advising him for 
the future rather than upbraiding him for the past and pointing 
out the example of his father yet carefully alistaining from per.sonal 
comparison-. In 1699, when the Moghals were besieging Satara, 
Parashuram Trimbak Pratinidhi prolonged the siege by furnishing 
supplies from Parali. After the capture of Satara in April 1700 
the Moghal army besieged Parali. The siege lasted till the; begin¬ 
ning of June, when after a good defence of a month and a half, the 
garrison evacuated’. Autahgzeb called the fort Naurastara*. In 
a revenue statement of about 1790, Peraly (Paraji) appeared as the 
head-quarters of a puraguiyd in the Nuhisdurg sarkar with a revenue 
of Rs. 22,500’’'. In 1818 Parali was taken by a British regiment, 
and a detachment of native infantry under a native officer was kept 
here. During the 1857 rebellion a gang robbery took place in 
Parali, and it was rumoured that this gang was a detachment from 
a considerable body of men who had gathered in the neighbouring 
forests, but hatl dispersed on the return of troops from the Persian 
war. It was found that the ex-Raja Pratapsinh’s agent Rahgo 
Bapviji had been living for six weeks in Parali''’, and that he had 
gathered the gang to act with the band assembled in former Bhor 
territory and with armed men hid in Satara. 

FaUm, (Patan T; 17° 20' N, 73° 50' E; RS Karad 24 m. SE ^ 
p. 3,6.30) on the Karad-Kumbharli road at the junction of the Koyna 
and Kera rivers about twenty-five miles south-west of Satara was 
formerly a sub-divisional head-quarters. The town consists of two 
parts (i) Rampur and (li) Patan. The Papankar family was originally 
in two branches, of which the elder branch alone flourished. The 
younger branch represented by Hanmantrav resided in Rampur. 

r Grant Diitl’.s M.aratha.s, Vol. t, 202. 

2 Grant Duff’s Maratluis, Vol. I, 238. 

^ Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. I, 300 

^ Shivaji Souvenir, Marailii Section page 78. 

Warring’.s Marathas, 244. 

Sec history above. 
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His mansion, a fine large liou.se was completely destroyed by fire 
in 1874. Next to it on the .south is the mansion of indrmhlr Nagojua\ 
Patapkar, a second class sardar and honorary magistrate who exercised 
civil jurisdiction in his own villages. The mansion with strong higl 
stone walls and ramparts and a gateway flanked by bastions, is wel 
maintained. A rose and plantain garden has been laid out dost 
to it. The Patankars were the deshmukhs under the Marathas of tht 
whole surrounding district and had charge of Dategad fort three 
miles to the north-west. During the struggles between the Peshva* 
and the Pratinidhis they did pretty much what they pleased. Tht 
elder branch is one of the few prosperous Maratha families in tht 
district. Tlicre is no historical mention of Patan. But title deeds 
show that the Bijapuj- kings had a well established rule here. Tht 
tUstrict was assigned to the Pratinidhi by Ram Raja but was wrested 
from him by the Peshva after the rebellion of Yemaji Shivdev 
Mutalik in 1750'. It was not finally secured to the Peshva till the 
time of Bapu Gokhale. Throughout the eighteenth century both 
the authorities issued contradictory orders but the carrying out ol 
these orders largely rested on the will of the Patankars alone. 

The town has a number of public buildings viz., one primary 
school each for boys and girls, a high school, a training collegia the 
Nagojirav Vachanalaya, a primary health centre with a family 
planning centre and a maternity home, a District Local Board 
dispensary. District fudge’s court and a number of other offices e.g. 
Block Development office, Mamlatdar’s office, District Local Board 
office. Post and telegraph office, etc. There is an inspection bungalow 
and a bridge is built recently on the Kera river. A weekly bazar 
is held on eveiy Monday. 

Piitesvar (.Satara T; RS. Rahimatpur, 9 m, E) a peaked hill 
rising above the rest of the range about seven miles south-east of 
Satma, has on its north-west face close to the junction of the villages 
of Degahv, Nigdi and Bharatgahv and within the limits of Degahv 
a series of cave temjrhss. The easiest way for a visit on foot or 
horseback is to take the track to Degahv which branches from the tank 


in the village of Codolj south and east of the cantonment. From 
Degahv a ])ath strikes to the south-east and winds up to a khit^d 
or gorge from which by steps in places it proceeds at a very gentle 
incline for about three quarters of a mile along the hill side till the 
Cave Templt's, temples are reached. Another way is to drive to Bharatgahv on 
the Kolhapur road whence a two-mile walk leads to the khind by 
the south side. Half-way- up the path the steps on the right lead 
to a large image of Ganapati coloured red. At the end of the path 
is a hollow in which is a masonry pond measuring fifty-five feet 
by eighty with steps heading down to it from the middle of the 
north side. The hill slope runs close down to it at the north-west 
corner in which is a small cave ten feet square much choked up 
and containing a small image cidled the Margal mhas of a lying 


1 Grant Duff’s' Maratba-s, Vol. I, 447. 

“ Compare Fcrgu,sson and Biirge.ss’ C.ave lemples, 427, 
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iiilfiilo with a Uni’ on its back. To the east of the pond are some 
muses and a nnith belonging to the resident Gosavi. From the 
outh-east end of tht; pond a .series of thirty-five low steps lead 
p a slight incline to a temple of Mahadev. The temple 
tands in a courtyard one hundred and thirty-five feet east to west 
ly sixty-five north to south, partly if not entirely cut out of the hill side 
0 a depth of ten feet. The entrance is on the north from the steps 
hove mentioned and is flanked by four chambers each ten feet 
quare. The chambers next to the doorway are empty and the 
urther ones contain images, the east chamber of the god Rotjikobd 
nd the west chamber of the man-eagle Garucfi. The door-way 
i a small pointed arch about six feet by three. Immediately 
ppo.sit(! the doorway is the Nninji canopy, ten feet square and 
wenty-seven high, facing the temple winch fronts east. The 
itter is a modest structure, forty-eight feet long, consisting of an 
nage-chamber and a hall. The hall is twenty-six broad and the image 
hamber (gfihhfim) eighteen feet broad, the sides of the mapijap 
rojecting about five feet on each side beyond those of the gublmrd. 
’he front is a plain balustrade about five feet high and six feet broad, 
n each side of a three feet passage for entrance. The walls on each 
ide are 5' 6" thick. The roof is of the lozenge pattern and supported 
y four pillars in the centre, a plain imitation of the Uemadpanti 
;yle. The whole is raised on a plinth three feet high. The wall to 
Sie roof is thirteen feet high with a three feet parapet. Over the 
nage-chamber is tlie octagonal spire or shikhar of brick and stucco 
lirty-eight feet from the roof, and with a total height of fifty-four 
;et from the ground. The image—chamber, ten feet square, is 
ntered by a low doorway with a stone tortoise in front. In the 
;mtre is the //rig of Patesvar. Behind in the east corner is the water 
rain. In the centre of the north side are images of Ganapati and 
lasmaruti both facing south, and on the south side facing north are 
nages of Jatashahkar and Sheshashayi or Vishiiu reclining upon 
le serpent Shesh. On either side of the cast end of the temple 
re small shrines of an eight-handed Devi on the south and of 
hairav on the north. Behind the Nandi shrine to the north-east is 
le tujsl or basil platform and to the cast two temples each eighteen 
^et high. The whole temple and courtyard is of good stone work 
Lit all modern, the work of Parashuram Narayan Angal the gi’eat 
anker and temple-builder who lived in the time of Shaliu 
1682-1749)'. In this group the only objc*ct of any age would seem 
) be the Margal Mhas cave. Passing about a hundred yards east 
mr caves are reached all about ten feet square and facing about 
orth-west. They have flat roofs about ten feet high and no signs 
f building in them. A number of lings are scattered about without 
ny order. A little east of these is a small modern temple of 
alibhadra or Agni with a curious image of which the body from 
le neck back is a bull, tail and all. The face from tile mouth 
pwards is human, the chin that of a bull. It has four horns growing 
Lit of the head, four hands on the right and three on the left, and 
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three legs, two of a man and one of a bull. This image is typicc 
of Agni or the god of fire who is represented in the Sh/istnls as havin 
three legs, seven hands, two mouths, and four horns. On an oblon 
stone near the i)nage are some well carved figures in relief of me 
and women. Next to Agru’s temple on the east is a temple c 
Satvdi Devi containing two small images of goddesses. Both th 
temples are modern. Five hundretl paces east is a curious cave c 
group of caves known as the Varadghar. The southern side ha 
a shrine about ten feet square. In the three sides are arched niche 
l>rettily sculptureil with bead decorations. The southern nich 
contains a ling three feet high. The eastern niche has some figure 
of Rshis, and in the western niche is a long shaped stone with eigf 
figures in relief though what the figures represent cannot be mad 
out. Two pillars support the roof, one with a club figured on it i 
relief, the other with some indistinct letters of which va sa and ha ca 
be made out. The part which ojrens west contains only a lifq 
Much of the original cave remains. It is about thirty-five feet deej 
but too dark and impenetrable for taking exact measurements. A litt! 
to the east of this group is a small pond known as the Bhim Kuiu 
The caves are plain flat-roofed ceils without benches and original! 
without pillars. 

Phaltan (17“ 55' N, 74° 25' E; RS. Lopand, 17 m. p. 12, 142 
The population of the town according to the Census of 1951 was 12,14 
of which the agricultural classes numbered 1,937 and non-agriculturi 
10,207. Of the latter, persons deriving their livelihood from prodru 
tion other than cultivation numbered 2,912; from commerce 2,198 
from transport 325 and from other services and miscellaneoi 
sources 4,772. 

Historically, Phaltaii is a very ancient place famous for its Jai 
temples and the place is referred to as Palethan in Mahanubha 
literature of the thirteenth century. Rav Naik Nimbaikar, also know 
as Phaltanrav was the Naik of Phaltan. His original surname wa 
Pavar. He had taken the name of Nimbaikar from Nimbalik i 
Nimlak where the first Nimbaikar lived. The family is considerc 
as one of the most ancient in Maharashtra as the Nimba}kf 
was made sardeshmukh of Phaltan before the middle of th 
seventeenth century by’ one of the Bijapur kings. The Deshmuk 
of Phaltan is said to have become a polygar or indexrender 
chief and to liave repeatedly witheld the revenues of the distric 
VahgojI or jagpalrav Naik Nimbaikar who lived in the early pai 
of the seventeenth century was notorious for his restless an 
predatory habits. Dipabai the sister of jagpalrav was married t 
MrdojI Bhonsle, ShivajI's grandfather who was in the service c 
Nizamshahi kingdom of Ahmadnagar. One of the Phaltan Nail 
was killed in 1620 in a battle between Malik Ambar and the Moghal 
Nimbaikar never exchanged his ancient title of Naik for that c 
Raja. In 1665 Shivaji, according to the treaty of Purandhar in th 
same year, co-operated with the army of the Moghals in a war again; 
Bijapur, and attacked Phaltan, and reduced it. Bajaji Nimbalki 
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/ho had earlier embraced Islam for the preservation of his Jagir 
/as later on brought back to Hindu fold by Shivaji’s mother Jijabai 
/ho induced her son Shivaji to give his daughter Sakhubal in marriage 
) Mahiidji the son of Bajaji Niinbalkar. The Nimbalkars continued to 
smain as rulers of Phaltan and they were attached to the Chhatrapati 
f Satara. After the extinction of the Maratha rule, the State passed 
nder the protection of the British, until it was finally merged with 
lie Indian Union in 1947. 

Established in 1868, Phaltan municipality has an area of 4§ square 
liles. It is now governed under the Bombay District Municipal Act, 
901. The municipal council has a total strength of 16 members, 
•f these 16 seats, two seats are reserved for women rotating in four 
'ards and two seats for the Scheduled Castes. There are two sub- 
immittcos, the Managing Committee and the Sanitary Committee 
oth functioning in their respective fields. 

The income of the municipality for the year 1957-58 excluding 
ctraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 1,51,750 under follow- 
ig heads ; municipal rates and taxes being Rs. 1,21,727; revenue 
erived from municipal property and powers apart from taxes 
s. 24,867; grants and contributions Rs. 1,510; and miscellaneous 
s, 3,646. Expenditure incurred for the same year amounted to 
s, 1,60,455; the details were ; general administration and collection 
liarges Rs. 44,898; public safety Rs. 16, 521; public health and 
onvenience Rs. 65,526; public works Rs. 19,652 and miscellaneous 
,s. 13,858. 

Drinking water is brought through the Nira Right Bank Canal 
nd is stored in a reservoir and then supplied to the town through 
ipe lines. It is proposed to construct one more reservoir for supply- 
ig water. There is no underground drainage system but there are 
one lined gutters which serve the purpose. 

Primary education is made compulsory in the town which is 
antrolled by the District School Board. The municipality pays 
n yearly contribution of Rs. 12,000. 

The Government runs one dispensary located in Ravivar Peth. 
he district Local Board runs one veterinary dispensary in the town. 

The total length of roads in the municipal area is 15-4 miles; all 
10 roads are unmctalled. 

The municipality juaintains three public gardens. No cremation 
nd burial grounds are maintained by the municipality. 

Of the famous Jain temples in Phaltan Jabareshvar temple is 
enturies old. The temple is known for its architecture. On the 
ntrance are carvcid images of the Ttrihankdras while on the outer 
.'alls images of India and Indraiii—his wife—are carved out. 
ludhojlrav IV installed the image of God Mahadev in the temjile. 

Shri Ghaiidraprabhu Mahdir is another famous Jain temple. It 
,utes back to the regime of Pratapsinh of Phaltap (Sarhvat 1895). 
’here are images of 24 Tirthankdras. The scenes depicting events 
om Harivmhsha Purdm, MaJuibhdrat, Sita Harana, 16 dreams of the 
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Tirthankaras (Chandraprabhu’s) mother and 16 dreams of Chandri 
gupta adorn the temple walls. Tlie scenes about the dreams depic 
the future of the universe. 

Of the Hindu temples, the temple of Dnyaneshvar is noteworthy 
The object of worship is a sitting image of Dnyaneshvar in meditatioi 
The image made of crystal has a necklace of holy basil. 

Shri Ram Maiklir is another famous Hindu temple. The entranc 
of the temple is guarded by two earned images of Rdmdtita {Go 
Mdruti). The doors of the vestibule {gdbhdrd) are overlaid wit 
sheets of silver and carved in artistic floral designs. Inside th 
vestibule are the images of Ram, Laxman and Sita in a standing pos: 
tion. The meghadamhari (dome) is made of silver. The prabhdvc 
(hallow) is cast in silver and is very artistic. At the top of th 
prahhdval is Kirthnukli (an image of cobra having a hood) cas 
in silver. The pddukds (foot-prints) are also cast in silver. 

The bungalow constructed in 1918 is situated at a distance c 
nearly a mile and a half from the State Transport Motor Stand. Th 
bungalow with two suites is surrounded by a beautiful garden. 

Mudhoji College of Phaltan was established in June 1957. It i 
now (1960) a full-fledged Degree College imparting instruction 
both in arts and science courses. It is affiliated to the University o 
Poona. The motto of the college is an all-round development of it 
students, intellectual, physical and cultural, The college is finance 
by the Phaltan Education Society from its collections which includ 
money collected by way of tuition fees, public donation and Govern 
ment grants. The college received a grant of Rs. 1,37,.500 from th 
University Grants CoiT)mission in 1960 and Rs. 1,00,000 from th' 
State Government. 

There is one high school Mudhoji High School run by th' 
Shriram Education Society. 

After the merger of the princely States the moneys in the forme 
State Treasury at Phaltan were spent on the all — round developinen 
( Sarvodmja) of the newly created Phaltan taluka of the Satara district 
Out of the 80 villages comprising Phaltair taluka, 35 econOmicalh 
backward villages from the hilly areas were selected at the firs 
instance. The main office of the scheme is at Phalta^. A numbe 
of activities have been started under the sarvodaya scheme in tin 
Phaltan taluka e.g. .sheep breeding and wool industry, building o 
approach roads, bunding of the farms and facilities of water pump; 
and plough, primary and adult education, construction of schoo 
buildings and wells, medical aid, arranging of cultural programme: 
such as bhajani mandal, village sanitation, social gatherings for women 
co-operative societies etc. 

Phaltan is known for its sugar plantations and sugar factories viz 
the Shriram SahakaiT Sakhar Karkhiina Ltd., and Phaltan Sugai 
Works Ltd. Sugar from Phaltan is exported to Belgahv, Pooni 
and Bombay. 
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Piitipoi}d Budruk, (Koreganv T; 17° N, 74° E; RS Wa^h^, 4, 
W ; p. 3,340) a village about sixteen miles north of Satara and sixteen 
miles east of Wai, was in 1830 the scene of the death of Naiayan 
Pavar a cultivator who at the age of nine became famous for bis art 
in catching venomous snakes. It was given out that he was an 
incarnation of the deity Narayan who was to rid the country of the 
English. Thousands flocked to see the new deity. The sick came 
to be healed and prophecies were found out about him. After six 
months the boy died of the bite of a serpent. He was expected to 
rise again, and besides in the Deccan the belief caused much excite¬ 
ment both in Bombay and Kolaba and Ratnagiii districtsh The 
boy’s tomb is still in good condition and a number of people visit it 
to make offerings and to fulfil vows. 

rratdpgad Fort, (Mahabalesvar Peta; 17° 55', N, 73° 35' E ; RS. 
Wafhar, 52 m.) 3,543 feet above sea level, twenty miles north-west of 
Mcdha and by road eight miles west of Mahabalesvar, is built on 
a range which forms a spur of tlie Mahabajesvar hills and separates 
the villages of Par and Kinosvar commanding the road between 
them. Tlie fort from a distance looks like a round-topped hill, the 
walls of the lower fort fonning a sort of bend or crown round the 
brow. It can be visited with great ease from Malcolm Pefh. Now 
the motar car goes right up to the top of the fort, near the main gate. 
An hour’s drive down by the Fitz Gerald pass road brings the visitor 
to the pretty travellers’ bungalow at Vadii or Aihbenali a small hamlet 
within the limits of Kumbhrosi village. Ponies or chairs with 
bearers are to l.e had here during the fair weather. About three 
(punters of an hour’s easy climbing leads to the fort gateway, most 
of the pathway lying through small, but in places, thick forest. On 
passing the gateways, the outwork of Abdulla’s tower lies to the right 
while the path to the upperfort is on the left. The temple of Bhavani 
is on the eastern .side of the lower fort. It consists of a hall which 
was rebuilt recently and a shrine, the hall with wooden pillars about 
50' long 30' broad and 12' high. The shrine is of stone. It contains 
a black stone image of Bhavani with some fine clothes belonging to 
it. The roof of the temple is flat inside. Outside is a leaden covering 
put up by the Satara Raja Pratapsinh (1818-1839) and over the 


1 Oriental Clirtstiuii .Spectator, I- (1830 ) 346-47, 279-281. The Rev. 

Mr. Nesbit wrote (Or. Clir. Spec. V. 183-186) of tiic boy’s tomb in 1834 : 
The boy is buried at the .spot where be first received divine worship. His 
little coat is .spread over the slightly elevated mound that .surmounts his 
ashes ; his shoes are placed at the lower end of it; and a piece of shining 
metal is put at the head to represent his face. The sticks he used to bear 
in his hand lie at the sides of the tomb ; and thousands of boys, with which 
ho was presented by his worshippers, are ranged at .some distance behind 
him. Iwo Brahmans and a shepherd who has turned a devotee wait upon 
him continually with music singing and incense burning. A regular house 
is built over his tomb and a shopkeeper has built another close by where 
he disposes of such articles as may be required by those who come to make 
offerings or fulfil vows to the deceased god- Compare Tour Rov As 
■Sec. VII (Old Series) 109-1,12. B J . uy. as. 
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shrine is a small spire or sJiikhar. The temple is in good repair but 
unattractive and only worth a visit on account of its historical 
associations. 


The western and northern sides of the fort are gigantic clilfs with 
an almost vertical drop in many places of seven or eight hundred 
feet. The towers and bastions on the south and east are often thirty 
to forty feet high, while there is in most places a scarp of naked 
black rock not much lower. In an inspection report of 1842 
Pratiipgad is described as occupying the highest point of the range 
with a full and commanding view of the surrounding country. The 
west and north sides were very steep and inaccessible, both covered 
with huge masses and a vast precipice of trap rock. On the east 
and south the hills were more, sloping and covered with a dense 
wood in contrast with the rocky west and north, and gradually 
descended to the valleys separating Mahabaleshvar and the Kineshvar 
range on the east and the Kohkan valley on the west. It consisted 
of two forts, an upper fort built on the crest of the hill and a lower 
fort immediately below on the south and east, both overlooking the 
surrounding country and guarding the passage to the hill on almost 
all sides. One approach, howevei', was not so strongly guarded as 
others, which, passing over an easy ground fit for a motar battery, 
led to a tower locally known as Abdulla’s tower. From the tower 
the ascent ran up a steep and ruggetl pathway along the south of 
the outwork and completely defeiuled by it. The pathway led to 
the entrance between two strong towers through two narrow and 
well built gates. From the lower to the upper fort were two entrances 
one of them on the north-east corner. It was a mere opening with¬ 
out a gateway between two towers very' weak but for a precipice 
outside. 

The fort walls varied in height according to the nature of tlie 
ground. The parapet wall was very slight and the rampart only 
three feet broad. The upper fort, built upon the crest of the hill, 
was 2(X) yards long by 200 broad and contained several permanent 
buildings for residence and a temple of Mahadev. Both the upper- 
fort and the temple of Mahadev arc in good condition eveir now. 
The lower fort, 35t) yards long by 120 broad, was on the 
eastern and southern side of the hill. The southern side was rocky 
and precipitous, while the eastern side had a strong outwork ending 
in the tower alx)ve mentioned which commanded the approach to 
the place. The outwork was said to have been added by ShivajI after 
the entanglement with the Bijapur general Abdulla, properly Afzal, 
who died at the hands of Shivaji and whose head is buried beneath 
the tower which bears his name. At the end of the outwork, where 
it joins the lower fort, appears to have been a gateway no'W destroyed. 
The entrance to the fort lay on the south of the outwork, but the 
approach to it was completely commanded by the walls of the out¬ 
work which overhmked the path the whole way up to the entrance. 
The entrance was well protected and very strong, the space between 
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the towers on each side not exceeding four feet, the pathway very steep 
and rugged, and a double gate or door way forming the actual entrance. 
The only buildings in the lower fort were a few ruined huts, some 
houses of Biiihmans and a well furnished temiile of Bhavani. In 1882 
Pratapgad is noted as a strong fort with ample water-supply and 
provisions. It was garrisoned by ten of tlie Satarfi police'. 

An old tank which W'as in disuse lor a long time is now repaired 
and brought into use. However, water supply is scanty and not 
safe for drinking. 

Pratapgad was built in 1656 by the famous Brahman minister Moro 
Trirnbak Piiigle at the; command of Shivaji, who pitched upon this 
high rock near the source of the Krshna, thereby securing access to 
his possessions on the banks of the Nira and the Koyna and strengthen¬ 
ing the defences of the Par pass.- In 1659, the foot of the hill was 
the scene of Shivaji’s famous iiiterview with the Bijapfir general 
Afzalkhan and of Afzalkhan’s death'*. In the rains of 1661 Chhatrapati 
Shivaji, unable to visit the famous tejuple of Bhavani at Tuljapur, 
dedicated with great solemnity a temple to Bhavani on Pratapgad 
fort.' In 1778 Sakharam Bapu, a famous Poonii minister, was confined 
by his rival Nana Pha(,h,us in Pratapg.id and from here secretly 
removed from fort to fort until lie ixirished miserably in Raigad. 
In 1796 Nana Phadnis, flying from the intrigues of Daulatrav Shinde 
and his minister Baloba to Wai and the Koiikan, threw a strong 
garrison into Pratapgad and went to Mahad/’ In the Maralha war 
of 1818 Pratapgad surrendered by private negotiation, though it was 
an important stronghold, had a large garrison, and could much annoy 
the country round Wai. 

A road was constructed by the then P. W. D. from the village 
Kumbhro.si up to the main door of the Fort in 1957. An equestrian 
bronze statue of Chhatrapati Shivaji Maharaj was erected in the year 
1957. The statue which measures 17 feet in height was unveiled 
by Pandit Javaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India on the 
80th November 1957. The statue is iilaced on a square edifice which 
is 20 feet high. The management of the statue rests with the Pratap¬ 
gad Shivsmarak Samiti. 

A d(/rg« of Afzalkhan is constructed a little away from the fort 
to the south-east of the Afzalkhan Buruj where an unis is held 
annually in the month of January or February. The management of 
the funds for the urits is in the hands of the Afzalkhan Tomb 
Committee. 

A guest house and a national park have been recently (1960) built 
near the statue. The foot steps leading to the fort have been 
repaired recently. 

1 Government lists of Civil Forts (1862). 

“ Crimt Duff’s Muratlias, Vol. I, 119. 

■' Details of the interview and iniirder are given above. 

* Grant Duff’.s Maratlia.s, Vol. I, 144. 

3 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. II, 261. 
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Pti.iesdvli, (Khahw T; 17° 25' N, 74° 15' E, RS Rahimatpur 18 iii. 
NW; p, 3,166) in Kliatav, is twelve miles south-west of Vaduj. It 
has a high school named Mahatma Gandhi High School run by the 
Raijat Shikslmn Stijistlm. In 1818, while pursuing Bajirav, General 
Smith’s division reached Rrusesrivli on the 27th of January^. 

Rahimalptir, (Koregaiiv T; 17° .35' N, 74° 10' E; RS, p, 8,055) 
in Koreganv, on tire Satara-Tasgairv road, seventeen miles south-east 
of Satara, seven miles south of Koreganv, and about three miles 
b(;yond the bridge on the Krshna at Dhamncr. Besides the munici¬ 
pality, Rahimatpur has a civil court, a post and telegraph office, 
a training college for men, a market yard and a high-school. The 
chief object of interest in the town is a mosque and mausoleum, which 
with the name, show that Rahimatpur was a head-quartc;r town under 
Muhammedan rule. The mosque which is still in a fair state of 
preservation is about forty feet long by twenty feet broad and opens to 
the east. The inner roof is divided into six vaulted divisions made 
b)' two lines of saracenic arches running from north to south and 
two from east to west. There is a good deal of ornamental work 
about tlic arches and walls. The shafts of the pillars supporting 
the arches are in a single rectangular coursi;. The roof above is 
flat with a small parapet and projecting eaves supported by brackets 
at intervals. East of this is a raised stone platfoirn forty-five feet 
square and three feet high with a projecting margin, and in the 
centre a pipe for a fountain. To the (xist of this again is a domed 
mausoleum about thirty feet square. The usual tomb inside the 
spring of the dome is about twenty feet off the ground and the whole 
about forty feet high. In the centre of each side is a small door 
about two feet by five broad. The mausoleum seems to have been 
built in honour of RanduHakhiin, a distinguished Bijapur officer who 
flourished in the reign of the seventh Bijapur king Mahmud (1626-1656), 
He died about 1650 (H. 1053 or 1069). The mosque has four 
inscriptions one on each side which is quite legible even to this 
date (1960). The cast side inscription runs : On the death of 
Randullakhan Sahib Bahadur he went to heaven on account of his 
merits. He was reckoned as one of the brave in the world. He died 
while speaking. The dale of his death is 1053 H. Nothing like 
this ever happened. There was a saying in heaven that this man was 
one of the lords of the world. He obtained a place in the heaven 
of heavens near the gods. This is a wonderful occurrence. 

The west side inscription runs : 

This Randullakhan was highly praised by peoph; for his good 
acts, and because he assisted the kings’ throne he was given the rank 
of minister. This chic4 got the victory over many forts, strong and 
fine in appearam.'e. He u’as charitable, kind, strong, and at the same 
time learned ; thus this man was known throughout his life for these 
(jualitics and his fame was spread throughout the world, This 
famous Vazir died with all his pomp, in the year 1059H, 

1 Pentlhari and Maiatlia War Fapcii, 200, 209. 
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The north side inscription runs : 

This is the wonderful ‘ Ghnmat ’ of the holy Randullakhan which is 
famous tluongliout the world. The air of this Ghumat is excellent 
like heaven, and the Ghumat being wide, looks beautiful. The 
chief, friendly to Randullakhan, ordered this inscription to be written. 
While they were writing tliere was a word from God. There is no 
Ghumat like this Ghumat. Randullakh^ SMiib whose body was 
like the sun, rested peacefully in this Ghumat in 10,50 H. 

The south side inscription runs : 

By the grace of God this man was blessed in his life as he was in 
a former state of existence. His body was handsome. He became 
victorious in every war and was very skilful in assaults and battles. 
Being inventive he had need of no one. He confided in no one and 
did every thing for himself, fie conquered every famous place. He 
was the most valorous in tins world, this Randullakhan Sahib. 

About a hundred yai'ds south-east of tlie mosque, on the south of 
the road, is a tower about fifty fc!et high with a slope bending down 
to the ground on the west. Tliis is an elephant water-lift which 
supplied irowcr for the mosque fountain. At Brahmapuri on the 
Krshna, three miles south-west of the town, is a Hindu temple of 
Vithoba, in whose honour a yearly fair lasting for a month is held in 
Mdrgsh'u'sh or Noveinber-December and is attended by about 8,000 
people. In April 1791 Major Price noticed Raliimatpur as a consider¬ 
able town marked by a mosque with a swelling domeh While pursu¬ 
ing Bajirav, General Smith reached Raliimatpur on the 6th of Febru¬ 
ary, 1818 and here he was joined on the 7th by General Pritzler and 
the combined force went to Satara-. In 1827 Captain Chines 
describes Rahimatpnr as a market town belonging to the Patvardlians 
with 500 houses, 110 shops, a water-course and wells'k 

The population of the town according to 1951 Census was 8,055. 
Of this the agricultural classes numbered 4,722 and the non-agricul- 
tural classes .3,333. Of the latter, 1,192 persons derived their principal 
means of livelihood fjom jirodnction other than cultivation ; 1,033 
persons from commerce; 103 persons from transport; and 1,005 
persons from other services and miscellaneous sources. 

Rahimatpnr is a municipal town with an area of 12-3 sq. miles 
where municipality was established in 19.53. It is governed under 
the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901; the total number of 
members in the municipal council is 15. Two seats are reserved for 
women and one senit is reserved for the Scheduled Castes. Besides 
the managing committee there are committees for education and 
health. 


* Memoirs of a Field Officer, 260. 

- Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. II, 489, Pendhari and Maratha War Papers, 21.3. 
^ Itinerary, 32. 
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The total income of the niimicijtah’ty for the yt^ar 1957-58, exclud¬ 
ing extraordinary and debt heads afuounted to Rs. 46,390, from 
municipal rate.s and taxes, Rs. 31,381; municipal property and powers 
apart from taxation, Rs. 2,813 ; grants, Rs. 10,844; and miscellaneous, 
Rs. 1,352, The total ex))enditure for the same year excluding extra¬ 
ordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 41,610, general administra¬ 
tion and collection charges Ijea'iig Rs. 8,058; public safety, Rs. .3,682; 
public instruction, Rs. 8,242, and miscellaneous, Rs. .3,367. 

The municipality runs a dispensary named as ‘ Rahimatpur Munici¬ 
pal Dispensary ’ which gets a contribution from the Government. 
Tliere is also a veterinary dispensary managed by the District Local 
Board to which the municiiiality pays a contribution and also 
provides a building. 

There are pacca stone gutters on b(4h the sides of the main road 
and all the rest are kaccha gutters. 

Wells and nallti.s form the main sources of water supply. All the 
wells are cleancal annually and proper care is taken to disinfect the 
water supplied. 

Primary education is compulsory in the town. The District School 
Board manages primary education towards which the municipality 
pays an annual contribution of five per cent, of the total annual 
letting value. The mimicipality does not maintain any high school 
but pays an annual grant to the high school conductetl by the 
Rahimatpur PanchkroshT ShiLshan Manda]. 

The total length of the roads within the municipal area is eight 
miles, four furlongs and 222 feet. There are no asphalted roads, 
tlie metalled roads measuring one mile and four furlongs. 

The municipality does not maintain any library but pays an annual 
contribution of Rs. 100 to the town library inz. ‘ Hindi Library ’ 

Smldsivgad, (KaradT; 14° 50' N, 74° 05' E; RS, Karad, 1 m. 
S ; p. 5,173) four miles north-east of Karad, is one of the chain 
forts built by Shivaji. Its defences consist of a low scarp of black 
rock with some light walls originally nine feet high now nearly 
in ruins. The ascent is by a very steep little frequented path 
from a hamlet of the same name on the south of the Karad- 
Bijapur road. The top is about twenty-three acres in extent and 
uninhabited. On the north side is a high gateway fallen into a well 
and there were four high bastions which fell about 100 years ago. 
The fort has also some ponds dug in the soil but not built in with 
masonry and some cave ponds all empty. On the hill top 
is a small temple of Mahadev at which a fair is held on the 
last Monday of ^rcivan every year which is attended by about 4,000 
to 5,000 people. In 1862, Sadasivgad was noted as a dismantled 
and ruined fort. It had no garrison and had no water or siqrplies*. 
A number of activities were undertaken in the village Sadasivgad 

r Government last of Civil Forts (1862), 
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under die Community Development Schemes such as construction CHAPTER 19. 
of a well for drinking water and buildings for primary schools and — 

Somdj Mandir. Places, 

Sdidrd, (Satara T ; 17^ 40' N, 73° .50' E ; RS Satara Road 10 m. Sataha. 

p. 4,103) so called from the seventeen or Satara walls, towers and 
gates which the Satara fort was supposed to possess, is the head¬ 
quarters of the Satara district. With a height of 2,320 feet above sea 
level Satara is about sixty miles from the coast, sixty-nine miles south 
of Poona and seventy-six miles north of Kolhapur. Satara town is 
bounded on the north by the Poona-Satara road, on the west by the 
Yavteshvar hill, on the south by the fort, and on the east by an 
offshoot of the fort hill. Its greatest length from east to west is 
almut two miles and from north to south about one and a half miles. Description. 
Seen from a distance of nearly three miles on the new Poona-Satara 
road, the town i.s situated at the base of the fort, and in a semicircular 
recess on the south-western border of the valley formed by the fort 
and the Yavteshver hill. It is built on the slope below a range of 
hills which form the end of a spur running down from the Sabyaclris 
near the hill station of Mahabalesvar which is twenty-nine miles 
to the north-west. This high .situation has given a great advantage in 
health since all drainage goes to the Yemia on the north by means 
of many small brooks rising from the hills on its three sides. The 
tableland, which stretches along the summit of the Sahyadri hills 
as far as Mahaba|e.svar, varies very much in width ; at Satara it 
ends in a rock the highest peak of which is about 1,500 feet above 
the town. Close under the peak is the small but sacred temple of 
Yavteshvar. From the peak the range slopes rapidly down to the 
south-west corner of the town where it has been tunnelled to form 
a roadway. 


In the vicinity of the tunnel, hydro-electric generation is made from 
the flow of water coming from the Kas Tank of the Satara City 
Mnnidpality. The generation is made by a private company. 
Continuing its course to the south-east it rises again 900 feet above 
tlie plain and forms tlie steep flat-topped hill known as Mahglal Devi 
nr the Satara fort. This dominates the south of the town. 
A bold spur jutting northward from Yavteshvar and a small 
shoulder projecting similarly from the fort form partial enclosures 
on the east, west and south. Tlie best view of the town and 
neighbourhood is from the fort. Immediately below, the town is 
seen well wooded and partly sheltered on the north-west by a spur 
of the Yavteshwar range and completely so on the west and south 
by the connecting saddle-backed ridge and the fort which stands in 
a dilapidated condition. The different spurs running from the 
.Sahyadris in a south-easterly direction stand out like giant 
buttresses enclosing between them rich valleys along the centre of 
which rivers, fed by tht; springs along the high land and by the rain 
falling on the neighbouring hills, run a rapid course and are dis¬ 
charged into the Krshna. On the north-east, at a distance of about 
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twelve or fifteen miles, i,s ii spur of the Mahadev range of hills among 
which the hill forts of Chandan Vandan (3841) and Nandgiri (3537) 
stand out conspicuously; whilst the liuge hill of Jaranda, sacred to 
God Hanmnan, is seen raising its vast crest, about seven miles to the 
east of the town. 


A visitor from Pooira will probably enter the municipal limits by 
the village of Karanja. He may note just west of that village, north 
of the road, the small pillar which marks the site of Aurahgzeb’s 
encampment and victory in 1700. Passing the race course on the 
right, and leaving the main road a mile further on, he will continue 
his course to the travellers’ bungalow. Thence meeting the old 
Poona road he will start due south up the hill, till he again joins the 
main road at the jrost office, passing the treasury and head-quarter 
offices on his right. From the post office he will have choice of two 
roads for entering the town. Taking the lower which runs due 
west he will pass between the jail on the left and the Police head¬ 
quarters on the right. A (piarter of a mile further are the live¬ 
stock and grain markets in an open space on the left and the vege¬ 
table and meat markets on the, right. The street here turns south¬ 
west and meets the main thoroughfare of the city in the Bhavani 
Peth. Turning again west, of the sixty yards passing between the 
Central office of the Rayat Shikshap Sahstha and the chief constable’s 
office, he will find himself in a square. The western side is lined 
with the old and new palaces of the Rajas Pratapsinh and Appa 
Saheb, now the Pratapsinh High School and District Judge’s Court. 
In front of the High School the statue of Pratapsinh Maharaj has 
been erected at a cost of Rs. 12,000 on the occasion of the 1857 
centenary celebrations to commemorate the part played by him in 
the upsurge. Its soutli-west comer contained the stables of the 
Raja, and the north-west, the road leading to the JalmancUr or 
water pavilion. The water pavilion was built by Pratapsinh in 
1824-25. It then passed on to the British and was given by them to 
the Municipal committee for its office in 1876. Having seen these he 
will return to the square, and taking the road past the south wall 
of the High School, will pass Shupakar’s Tank, and continuing west 
out of the city to the storage reservoirs. Returning again to the 
square and driving cast he will go by the main thoroughfare past 
the Civil Hospital, and the principal mosque of Amina Naikin, the 
Rotary Garden and the new Datta Mandir and meet the upper road 
which started from the post office junction. Turning up this to 
the right he will pass successively the Rahgmahal or private 
palace of the Riijas, the old Adrdat vada or public offices on the left 
and the Sachiv’s and Daphle’s mansions on the right. Passing this 
road, and keeping to the left, he will reach the tunnel by driving 
through which a fine view is obtained of Parali and the Urmodi 
valley. In this manner most of the objects of interest will have been 
passed. 'The southern part of the town is most of it on a slope, 
some of it rather steep being the lower declivities of the fort hill. 
The centre of the town is fairly level and remarkably well wooded, 
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3ut a good deal cut up by the streamlets which run through it. The 
ihief stream is the Krshpeshvar which runs from Yavteshvar. The 
nain street is a broad thoroughfare while the lower road is also wide. 
But the buildings in both are of small pretensions and there is little 
jither picturesque or attractive in the streets, apart from the people 
md shops which impart plenty of life and variety. The square 
:;ontaining the old and new palaces is fairly large and the efEect of 
he large buildings on its west is not unimposing though it is disfigured 
by the mean buildings on the eastern side. Altogether, the town, 
diough pleasing when viewed from the fort and beautifully situated, 
rardly gains on acquaintance with the interior. 

The climate of Satara is one of the best in Western India. The 
bot season generally sets in about the beginning of March. Its 
beginning is sometime sudden and well marked, but more frequently 
gradual; and the heat of the weather increases pretty steadily during 
the month. The indoor thermometer reaches considerable elevation 
at an early period of the clay not beginning to decline until eight 
in the evening. In ordinary years the heat reaches its maximum in 
April. In the early part of May the temperature somewhat declines ; 
and after the middle of the month, westerly winds become more 
prevalent, and tire air is cooled by the clouds which then begin to 
form on the neighbouring mountains. Throughout the hot season the 
early mornings are calm and serene and the air is cool and pleasant 
until about seven. After eight in the morning the heat rapidly 
inaeases. The early part of the day is generally still, or there is 
a light air veering from east to north. The exceptions to this generally 
occur in March, particularly about the period of the equinox 
(21st March), at which time a high hot land wind occasionally blows 
throughout the day. Soon after midday a strong westerly breeze 
sets in with a sudden gust, and continues to blow during the remainder 
of the day. This constitutes the hot wind of this part of the Deccan. 
It begins during March, between twelve and two at noon, and 
generally by midday in April and the first half of May, after which 
it is usually the prevailing wind throughout the twenty-four hours. 
It blows with considerable strength and is hot, dry, and disagree¬ 
able until sunset, when it becomes milder and less gusty, and towards 
dusk it gradually gets soft, cool and refreshing. When it does not 
set in, till after two, it generally, continues warm and unpleasant 
until late in the evening. In the early part of May it rarely retains 
its warmth beyond five in the evening, after which hour it is 
comparatively pleasant, and in the latter half of the month it 
gams a pleasant degree of wetness and an invigorating freshness, 
in its passages through the mists, fogs and clouds which at that time 
gather on the summits of the Sahyadris. In the early part of the 
season the westerly wind usually blows till eight or nine in the 
evening when it shifts to the nortliward, and is occasionally followed 
by a closed night; but during April and May the sea breeze generally 
blows with greater or less stiength until morning and thereby ensures 
cool nights. April is both thermometrically and to the feelings the 
hottest month, March is thermometrically the coolest, but the 
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climate of May is more pleasant to the feelings than either of the 
other two months. Two or three heavy thunder-showers from the 
eastward generally fall towards the end of May and occasionally one 
or two showers in April. Though always preceded by a close atmos¬ 
phere these showers are generally followed by a considerable abate¬ 
ment of the hot winds. The heat of Satara then is neither immoderate 
nor protracted. It is rarely very oppressive to the feelings, nor does 
the climate in the hot season prove so relaxing or exhausting to 
the system as might be expected from its abstract temperature. This 
arises partly from the dryness of the atmosphere, but chiefly from 
its rarefaction and from the regularity and strength of the sea breezes. 
In a substantially thatched house, with the doors shut and the windows 
closed and screened between the hours of from seven to nine in the 
morning and five in the evening, the temperature in the hottest month 
of season usually ranges between 24°C and 29°C. Tattis are neither 
absolutely necessary nor do they do much good. A single tatfi put 
up in the afternoon is useful as a means of renewing the inner air, 
rather than of cooling the apartment, its effect being to elevate rather 
than to depress the thermometer, in consequence probably of the wind 
blowing at that time from the seaward. In the outer air the wind is 
felt to be unpleasantly hot, but the reflected heat is by no means so 
great as might be expected, or as it is found to be in less elevated and 
more inland parts of the State. The parched and brown appearance 
of the surrounding countiy is agreeably relieved by the fresh foliage 
of the surrounding trees. 

During the first half of June a gradual change is felt from dry 
and unpleasant heat of the hot season to the soft and refreshing 
temperature of the monsoon. On some days there is a genial softness 
of the air with westerly breezes ; on others, and these perhaps the 
most numerous, the atmosphere is close and hot in the early part 
of the day; soon after noon clouds begin to form on the eastern 
horizon, and the day closes in with a heavy thunder-shower from 
the same quarters. These thunder-showers vary much both in 
frequency and severity in different years. The date at which the 
south-west monsoon sets in, varies in different years but it generally 
begins between the tenth and tsventieth of June. For one or two 
days the characteristic initiatory monsoon clouds are observed to 
cap the summits of the surrounding hills accompanied by a delicious 
freshness of the air, and at length the monsoon begins usually dur¬ 
ing the day, either with dense drizzling showers or with steady 
heavy rain continued for an entire day. The climate now gains 
the coolness characteristic of the Deccan monsoon ; vegetation, which 
had partially sprung up under the influence of the preceding thunder¬ 
showers, now increases with astonishing rapidity, and in a few days 
the fields and surrounding hills assume the freshness and verdure 
of a northern spring. The weather throughout the remainder of 
June, and during the month of July and greater part of August, 
presents the same general character, modified to a certain extent by 
the relative quantity of rain. For about a fortnight in July the rain 
falls heavily. But during the rest of the monsoon there are two or 
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three heavy falls of a week or ten days each. The weather during 
these falls gets chilly and damp. The temperature is tool, equable, 
and very agreeable to the feelings, being alike removed from sultriness 
an the one hand and from unpleasant chilliness on the other; there 
is a pleasant alternation of dense dark gray sky with partial sunshine; 
a fresh breeze blows twith scarcely any interruption from west- 
iouth-west and the rain chiefly falls in short though frequeunt showers, 
in the intervals of which exercise in the open air is very agreeable. 
The station is protected by the adjoining hills from the full violence 
af the rains and of the boisterous winds which prevail on the summits 
af these hills, and in a less degree on the narrow tract of country from 
their base to the sea-coast, while it is exempted from the scanty and 
uncertain falls and the frequent droughts of the inland country, 
only a few miles to the eastward. Although the occurrence of short 
and drizzling showers in the afternoon, which are generally most 
frequent in the scantiest monsoons, interferes with the evening 
exercise, no excessive dampness of the air is ever experienced indoors. 
Towards the end of August or beginning of September the showers 
become lighter, more partial, and of shorter duration; the air is 
sensibly drier and warmer but still pleasant, and the wind begins 
to shift at times to the northward of west, while clouds are again 
observed to rest on the tops of the higher hills, and occasionally in 
the morning to trail along their sides; and during the day elevated 
white fleecy clouds with large intervening patches of blue sky take 
the place of the darker and denser rain clouds of the previous 
months. During the latter half of the montli (September) the air 
is at times close and sultry, but in general it is pleasantly moist and 
agreeable to the feelings. The winds are now light and variable, 
veering from north-west round by north to east. From the latter 
quarter proceed the thunder-showers that mark the close, as tliey 
usher in the beginning of the monsoon. Hailstorms too are 
occasionally experienced at this time. 
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The climate of the four monsoon months, which, but for the 
opportune fall of the periodical rains would prove the hottest part 
of the year, is in this part of the Deccan more agreeable than that 
of the cold season. The temperature in a house during three months 
of this period ranges generally from 22'’C to 24°C ; the atmospheric 
moisture is moderate, and exercise in the open air during the day 
may be indulged in with pleasure and greater impunity than during 
the months of the cold season. The rainfall at the civil hospital 
situated in the town usually exceeds that in the station situated 
a mile north-east by 15-24 to 20-32 cms. The month of October 
connects the rainy and cold seasons. During the first part of the 
month the sky is usually chequered with clouds ; there are occasional 
short heavy showers, with or without thunder, from the eastward ; 
the winds are light and changing, and the air is soft and occasionally 
close, though by no means unpleasantly warm. The atmosphere is 
without the bracing freshness so characteristic of the mountain air 
at this time; but, on the other hand, it does not partake of the 
oppressiveness which is felt on the coast. But when there is 
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a deficiency of the late rains, a hot dry easterly wind sometimes 
prevails, succeeded by close nights. In the latter part of the month 
the sky is clear, and the air becomes dry and warm at midday. In 
the evening there is generally a light westerly wind and a heavy 
dew at night. The cold season, usually begins in the first week of 
November, after which, and during the two following months, the 
climate maintains a tolerably uniform and steady character. The 
mornings are still and cool, and frequently cold; and during 
November, but rarely afterwards, a smoky fog generally rests over 
the beds of the'Yenna and the Krshna rivers until seven or eight. 
In the early part of the day, an easterly or north-easterly wind 
springs up, and blows with varying degrees of strength, but in general 
very moderately, until three or four in the afternoon, when it either 
subsides into a light easterly air, or draws to the southward, and is 
succeeded by a still night. In clear weather, during the early part 
of the season, there is a pretty copious deposit of dew. Towards the 
end of January the wind begins to draw westward in the evening, 
and in February the sea bre^e generally sets in with great regularity 
between eleven and one and blows through the rest of the day, 
rendering the climate more agreeable than in the colder and drier 
months that precede it. Such is the prevailing character of the 
weather of the cold season. But there are frequent intervals of 
cloudy weather, which last for a week or ten days. The coldest 
weather is always experienced when the sky is perfectly clear, and 
the wind is either due east, or one or two points to the northwai'd of 
east. A few showers of rain generally fall in the course of the cold 
months, but they are less frequent and less heavy at this station than 
in the district to the east. They occur most frequently in 
November, though occasionally at other times. A plentiful fall of 
the late autumnal rain is not less beneficial to the climate than it 
is to the crops of the cold season, and tends more particularly to 
temper the dryness and freshness of the east winds. The mean 
temperature in the four winter months, excluding October, usually 
averages from 20°c to 24°c- but though this is the coolest period 
of the year, the weather is not so pleasant as the monsoon climate. 
The air is often unpleasantly dry, particularly when the wind blows 
uninterruptedly from the east for several days in succession, without 
drawing round to the southward or westward. In the cold season 
the temperature sometimes varies as much as 22°c in twenty-four 
hours. 

The hills in the neighbourhood are composed of trap, capped in 
some places, as at Yavteshvar, with later,ite. At Satara the soil 
varies in depth from two or three feet to perhaps fifteen or twenty 
and consists of soft, spongy, easily friable murum overlying the 
hard trap-rock. 

Its situation on a hill-slope gives Satara excellent natural facilities 
for drainage. The slope is generally from south-west to north-east 
and the storm water is carried off from the west by the large 
Krshpeshvar streamlet which rises in the hills beyemd the Mahardara 
springs in the curve formed by the Yavteshvar range, whilst that 
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from the steep precipitous sides on the north of the fort is conveyed 
by six streamlets which flow through the town and, like the 
I^shneshvar, eventually discharge themselves into the Yenna. All 
these streams dry up after the rainy season is over. 

Satara was first formally divided into seven divisions which are 
supposed to date from the reign of Shahu I (1682-1749), who is 
reputed to have done much for the improvement of the town. The 
names were Ravivar or Aditvar, Somvar, Mahgalvar, Budhvar, 
Guruvar, Sukravar, and SanivM, after the days of the week- 
There was also an independent division known as the Maci close 
under the forth The village of Karaiija on the north and the 
suburb of Raghunathpura at its south-west corner; the quarter 
called Basappas Peth between Karanja and the town, the village 
of Go^oU three quarters of a mile east and the Sadar Bazar within 
the station from the Satara suburban municipality. The western 
and southern divisions, that is the Maci and the Mangajvar 
and Sukravar pe^hs, are the oldest parts of the town proper, 
and probably all that existed up to the time when (1660) 
Shivaji, the Great, took up his residence in Satara and made 
it the seat of government. Each of the above divisions, though 
of unequal size, was compact and had tolerably regular 
boundaries. But they contained blocks or sub-divisions with 
distinct names. These blocks have since become separate divisions, 
and when such is the case the old names cling only to the remainder 
of the original divisions from which these blocks were formed. 
Hence the irregular shape and size of the present divisions of the 
town, which number twenty-three and together measure 725 acres. 

Various sub-divisions of the Peths which have now become 
separate divisions to form 23 divisions or Peths are as follows 

(1) Ravivar Peth ; Pantdcd Got, Malhdr Peth, Durgd Peth, 

Kesarkar Peth, Rdjaspurd Peth. 

(2) Budhvar Peth : Pratdpgahj Peth, Sadamv Pefh. 

(3) Somvar Peth : Yddogopdl Peth. 

(4) Sukravar Peth ; Bhavdnl {Gosdmpura) Peth. 

(5) Mangalvar Peth ; Vyahkatpurd, Cirmndpurd (Dhavalpura), 

Rdmdcd Got. 

(6) Guruvar Peth : Basdppd Peth (Nakaspura). 

(7) Sanivar Peth. 

(8) Karanje Pefh 

(9) Raghunathpura Peth. 

(10) Maci Peth. 

Of the eight original divisions or Peths, Ravivar Pefh was the 
most easterly and was almost square, running through the whole 
length of the town. Next on its western side come a narrow strip, 

I Machi is the common name for hamlets attached to forts. 
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19 . the Guruvar, then anodier narrow strip divided into two parts, that 
is the Budhvar or northern and the Sanivar or southern. West oi 
the Budhvar division lay the Sukravar division of irregular shape 
and west of the Sanivar the Somvar division, another strip, and 
beyond it again, the Mahgalvar division of irregular shape. To the 
south of the Mahgalvar, Somvar, and Sanivar divisions was the MacT. 

The old Ravivar division contains the following blocks : 
In the north centre Pahtaca Got or Pant’s shed, so called because 
it contained the residence of the Pant Pratinidhi. It has an area of 
ten acres. In the north-west the Malhar Peth has an area of ten 
acres. It was named after a faithful servant of Tarabai named 
Mallxar who looked after Ramraja. In the centre are Rajaspura 
and Durga Peth. Rajaspura has an area of sixteen acres. Durga 
Peth has an area of two acres. The south-west corner is named 
Kesarkar Pefh and includes parts of the fort slopes. It has an area 
of twenty-seven acres. The area was named after Shahu’s teacher 
Jotyaji Kesarkar. There remains the present Ravivar division with 
an area of sixty-one acres. It has a large rest-house adjoining the 
Poona-Kolhapur road. The Rayat Shikshan Sarhstha’s buildings are 
located at the foot of the hill. 

The Guruvar Peth has an area of twenty-seven acres. 

The Sanivar Pefh contains no separate blocks. It is the largest of 
all the divisions. The .American Mission’s Friendship Hall is located 
in the area. 

The Budhvar Pefh contains two blocks. The Pratapgahj on the 
north-west, called after Raja Pratapsinh (1818-1839) has an area of 
twelve acres. Sadasiv Peth on the south has an area of ten acres. 
It contains the meat and vegetable markets. There remains the 
Budhvar Peth with an area of thirty-four acres. It has rest-house 
built by the municipality in 1874 at a cost of Rs. 1,220 and a Govern¬ 
ment Agricultural School. 

The Somvar Peth contains the Yado Gopal block, a narrow strip 
cut off from its south-west corner. It has an area of forty-seven 
acres and has a municipal primary school. The remainder or present 
Somvar Peth has an area of twenty-six acres. It has a big water 
tank divided in five parts and thus called as Panchpald tank. Also 
located are the New English High-School of the Deccan Education 
Society, the municipal maternity home and one municipal rest-house 
built in 1858. 

The Sukravar Peth contained a block at its south-east corner, the 
present Bhavani Pefh which contains the old and new palaces and 
principal square of the city. It has an area of thirty-four acres. It 
has two reservoirs, two public gardens, a public hall, a veterinary 
dispensary, a library and the Union Club and the Western India 
Insurance Building. This is the busiest of all the Peths and contains 
the District and Subordinate Judges’ courts, head-quarter offices of 
the Assistant and Deputy Collectors and Magistrates, the principal 
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shops and banks of the town. The present Sukravai- Pefli has 
an area of 132 acres. This division contains the Jalmandir or water- 
pavilion, the Aryahgla Mahavidyalaya, the Arkshaja and Koteshvar 
temple. 

The western and large half of the old Mangalvar Pefh contained 
the following blocks, now separate divisions, Vyahkafpura, including 
a small block called Dhavalpura has an area of twenty-six acres. South 
of Vyahkatpurii lies Cimappura with an area of sixty-five acres. 
East of Cimanpura lies Ramacha Gof with an area of forty-two 
acres. It has two water tanks in front of the Lakshminarayap temple. 
There remains the present Mangalvar Division with an area of 
eighty-six acres. It has two large ponds, a primary school of the 
Rayat Shikshan Samstha, a municipal rest house, two temples and 
a municipal open air theatre viz. Shri Shahu Kala Mandir. 

The Maci Peth contains no separate blocks. It has an area 
of twenty-seven acres, and has the Rangmahal, (idiilnt, the tunnel, 
a temple, a mosque and a math. 

Bassappa’s Peth is a detached sub-division about two hundred 
yards north of the Guruvar Pefh. It has an area of two acres and 
was named after Slnihu’s faithful store-keeper. 

Raghunathpura the south-west corner of Kai’anja has an area of 
eleven acres. 

Karanja Village, has an area of about half a square mile. It is 
the site of Auraiigzeb’s camp when he besieged Satara fort in 1700. 

The Sadar Bazar, which belongs to the station but is under the 
municipality, has an area of twenty-eight acres. There are four 
private rest-houses and four schools three of them private and one 
Mission. 

A large portion of the town was originally laid out by the late 
Major-General Briggs a former Resident at the court of the late 
Raja, and broad roads running from south to north and east to west 
were constructed as the principal thoroughfares. Twenty-eight miles 
and two furlongs of made roads are kept out of municipal funds. 

The principal outlets from the town are, one at the post office where 
a large rest-house is situated on the Pooiia Bangalore road, and whence 
branch roads, to Pandharpiir by Mahull and Koregahv, to Tasgahv 
by Rahimatpur the old Poona road, another by the tunnel at the south¬ 
west angle of the town which communicates with Parali fort and by 
a cross road with the Baiigalore road further south; and a third by 
the road lamning north from the Bhavani Pefh which joins the new 
Poona and Mahabalesvar roads about a mile from the town. From 
the post office a large street runs west to the Bhavani Peth and another 
along the south of the town to the tunnel has not much traffic. From 
this another street branches west to the Bhavani Pefli This is the 
broadest street in the town and contains the principal shops. There 
are two principal streets running from south to north, the one from 
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the Adalat Vacja to Moti Cauk and so on through the length of 
the town, the other from the tunnel turning to the Bhavani Pefh. 
From the Bhavani Peth also branch two main streets, the one north¬ 
wards to the Poona road and the other west-wards through the 
Mahgalvar and Vyahkatpura divisions. 

The tunnel is cut tlurough the base of an ofiEshoot of the hill to the 
south of the town for securing communication with the roads leading 
to Kara4 in the south-east and to the fort of Parali in the south-west, 
the burial place of R^d^ Svami. It was dug in 1856, soon after 
the death of the last Raja of Satara, under the direction of Captain 
P. L. Hart. A tablet built at the entrance shows that the tunnel 
was completed in 1855 at a cost of Rs. 29,000. 


The better class of houses are, as a general rule, built upon a plinth 
of well chiselled cut-stones with a superstructure of burnt bricks 
and roofed with good seasoned wood sometimes with an upper 
storey. The outer walls of the principal houses of this class are 
strongly built with a gateway leading into an open court-yard with 
a verandah running all round the main building. The rooms and 
upper storeys have generally windows facing the courtyard. The 
roofs of the houses are invariably covered with the flat brick tiles made 
in the town. The front storeys have in some cases balconies facing 
the roads which add to the appearance of the building. 

The houses of the poorer sort have generally a coarse rubble plinth 
and are built with sun-dried bricks, the walls being in many cases 
plastered with mud, They have only groundfloor, and when they 
have an upper storey or loft it is generally set apart as a lumber 
room. They have the doors generally opening into the streets, and 
in some instances a row of small windows. The ventilation of these 
houses is very defective as it is only from the low doorway opening 
into the street by which air finds admittance into the house in the 
daytime, while during the night the door being closed, ventilation 
is obstructed. All these buildings are also covered with tiles. The 
internal arrangement of these houses is generally regulated accord¬ 
ing to the social position, means, and the religious prejudices of the 
owners. Houses of the better sort, belonging to well-to-do contain 
generally a separate god-room, cook-room, sleeping room, store-room, 
and a hall, the hall being generally more spacious and open to light 
than the other apartments. The rooms for the female members of 
the family and bathing rooms are also provided for in the rear of 
the building. Privies, cattle-sheds and stables are detached from 
the main building. Poor houses cannot afford such conveniences, 
but when the owner of such a house happens to be a Brahman these 
objects are attained by the use of reed or bamboo partition walls 
plastered with mud. If, however, the house is sufficiently large, mud- 
walls are built to form the requisite number of rooms for accom¬ 
modation. Some of the newly built houses have been provided 
with means of ventilation and the old practice of carving the figures 
of animals of any mythological characters on the wood work of the 
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>uilding has died out. Except the figures of such mythological 
characters as are considered both devotional and virtuous, coloured 
paintings on the walls are replaced by yellow, blue and pink paints. 

The houses of Muhammedans have the halls and the female apart- 
nents more spacious and well ventilated, the rest of the internal 
irrangements of the buildings being the same as observed in Hindu 
houses. The Parsees, who form but a very small portion of the com- 
nunity have their houses built entirely after European fashion. 

Satara is throughout the year the seat of the Judge and Civil 
Surgeon, and of the Collector, the Assistant and Deputy Collectors, 
the Police Superintendent, District Forest Officer and District 
Engineers for irrigation and public works. It is also the head- 
.puarters of the District Agricultural Officer, Assistant Registrar 
Co-operative Department, Marketing Inspector, Sales Tax and 
income Tax Officers, Excise Superintendent, District Statistical Officer, 
Chief Revenue and Police Offices of the Sat^a taluka. There are 
also located in the city municipality, a church, a jail, a court-house, 
a civil hospital, a high school, a civil jail, post, telegraph and telephone 
affices, the offices of the staff officer, a h-avellers’ bungalow, and fort. 

The population of the town according to 1951 Census was 38,521. 
Df this the agricultural classes numbered 2,672 and the non-agricul- 
:ural classes 25,849. Of the latter, 6,768 persons derived their 
principal means of livelihood from production other than cniltivation ; 
5,348 persons from commerce; 1,340 persons from transport; and 
19,393 persons from other services and miscellaneous sources. 

At Satara a municipality was established on August 1, 1853 which 
was declared as town municipality in 1873 and which subsequently 
became city municipality in Maricih, il884.i Satara City Borough 
Municipality covers an area of 1-3 sq. miles. It is now governed 
ander the Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act, 1925. There were in 
1957-58, 33 members in the municipal council. Three seats are 
reserved for women and three for scheduled castes, and the principle 
af rotation is followed. There are in all seven executive committees 
ciz. (1) Standing Committee; ■•'^2) Public Works Committee; 
(3) Sanitary and Drainage Committee; (4) Water Works Committee; 
(5) Maternity Hospital Committee; (6) Finance Committee and 
(7) Law and General Reference Committee, each dealing with 
matters in the respective fields. 

The income of the municipality for the year 1957-58 amounted to 
Rs. 6,32,987, from municipal rates and taxes Rs. 3,99,556; from 
municipal property and imwers apart from taxes Rs. 68,103; from 
grants and contributions for general and special purposes Rs. 1,52,770 
and from miscellaneous and other receipts Rs. 12,558. The total 
expenditure incurred for the same year excluding extraordinary and 
fiebt expenditure amounted to Rs. 8,84,286 comprising general 
administration and collection charges, Rs. 83,216; public safety, 
Rs. 23,394; public health, Rs. 4,51,490; public instruction, Rs. 23,394 
and miscellaneous and other expenditure, Rs. 1,51,912. 
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The administrative organisation of the iminicipality is as follows : 


Department 

1. Office Department 

2. Collection Department 

3. Octroi Department 

4. Sanitary Department 

5. Public Works Department. 

6. Water Works Department. 

7. Maternity Hospital Depart¬ 
ment. 


Designation of the Head 

Chief Officer and Engineer. 
Vasuli Superintendent. 
Octroi Superintendent. 
Sanitary Inspector. 
Engineer. 

Engineer. 

Lady Doctor in charge. 


These departments c<Trry out the following functions viz., to lool 
after general administration; to recover all the taxes and fees unde: 
municipal rules and bye-laws; to recover octroi on the importec 
goods within the municipal limits as jrer rules; to keep the sanitatioi 
of the city in order aud to take necessary measures in epidemics fo: 
general health of the citizens; to maintain municipal buildings 
parks and roads in good order; to an ange for adequate water suppb 
to the city and to provide for maternity patients respectively. 

Medical Facilities. There is no dispensary maintained Iry this municipality, except th< 
Pujya Kasturba Maternity Hospital, Sataia. The Civil Hospital 
Satara, located in Guruvar- Peth is a Government Hospital. Thert 
is one veterinary dispensary named N. M. Wadia Veterinary Dispensar) 
run by the District Local Board. The municipality pays an annua 
contribution on the basis of average animal patients treated in th( 
area coming under the municipal limits. On an average the contribn 
tion comes to about Rs. 500 a year. 

Drainage System. The city surface water and all waste water is mostly carried oul 
through the open drains on either side of the roads into ten nallm 
The essentially sloping situation of the city is favourably suited tc 
such surface drainage. 


Nightsoil is removed from the town by motors. The filth it 
taken to the Geneva Mai, an open space to the north, where it it 
stored in pits dug in the ground. Here are also removed and buried 
all dead animals. 


Water Supply. For the water supply of the city the Kas Tank was constructed by 
the municipality in 1886. 

The water of about thirty springs issuing forth on the Yavteshvar 
hill was brought to the town by masonry channel built in Chhatrapati 
Shahu’s times (1682-1749). The same scheme was improved upon 
by his successors. However, due to the uncertainty of rains the 
supply was not sufficient. The Kas Tank scheme was thus undertaken 
in 1881 and by 1886 the Kas Tank and the canal were built by the 
municipality at a cost of Rs. 3,69,164. The water from the Yavte¬ 
shvar springs is also tapped along with the Kas water. Kas Tank 
lies on a hill at a distance of 13 miles to the west of the town. It 
is 3,670 feet above sea level and has a catchment area of 2-75 sq. 
miles. The dam is 714 feet long and 5i high. The tank at its full 
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.■opacity liolds 7,37,87,(K)0 sq. feet of water. Water is allowed to pass 
at 80 sq. feet per second through the .sliiite-gatc. Tlien it is taken 
through the canal 15-25 miles long to the Yavteshvar Filter. Here 
the water of the Yavteshvar springs is collected and taken through 
pipes to the settling tank at Sambarvadi. After treating with alum 
the water is taken in pipes to the Power House at the foot of the hill. 
The tail water from the power house is chlorinated and taken through 
pipes to the town. 

The Mahadare Tank was built by Chhalrapati Pratapsinh. It is 
260 feet long, 257 broad and 29 and a half deep. The water of the 
tank is taken in pipes to Bhavani, Mahgalvar, Chimanpura, Vytihkat- 
pura, Sadashiv, Pratapgaiij, Budhavar and Karanja divisions. 

Besides these major water-supply schemes there are 57 public 
tanks, five tanks for animals and some wells in the town. 

The primary education is managed by the City Municipality 
througli its School Board. As regards primary education the munici¬ 
pality has been declared as an authorised municipality since 1925. 
It maintains 17 primary schools within .its limits. The net expenditure 
incurred by the municipality during 1957-58 was Rs. 1,56,936 includ¬ 
ing Government grants on pi^imary education. Total grants received 
during the same year amounted to Rs. 92,161. In the same year tlie 
total number of teachers was 125 and that of pupils 6,570. 

The total length of roads within the municipal area is 28-25 miles 
of which 2-37 miles are asphalted, 13-63 miles are metalled and 
12-25 miles are unmetalled. 

Names and the length of the main roads are as follows 

Name of tlie road Length in feet 

1. Bhavani Peth main road- Javahar 6,200 

garden to Poval Naka {via Civil 
Hospital), 

2. Sadasiv Peth Road Moti—Cauk to 5,600 
Povai Naka via Police Headquarters. 

3. Povai Naka to tunnel via Adalat 9,400 

Vaija. 

4. Yadogopal Pefh Road, Mirekar 2,250 

Cauk to Old City Post. 

5. Kaniani Haud to Rang Mahal Road. 1,600 

6. Jail to Poona-Bahgalore Road via 2,060. 

Phaljian Naka. 

The municipality maintains no special fire-fighting equipment except 
one fire-fighter-cwm-water-sprinkler motor track. 

Both the cremation and burial places are outside the municipal 
limits. The cremation place is on the bank of the river Krshna at 
a distance of three miles from the city. There are two burial places 
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at a distance of about one mile to the north of the city, one i 
reserved for Muhammedans and the other for non-Muhammedans 
The municipality maintains a vegetable and fruit market where baza 
is held twice a week. 

The municipal market in Sadasiv Pefh has three distinct building 
for fruits and vegetables, meat and fish. In the vegetable marke 
there are 72 built stalls, 20 tin sheds, six plinths where 114 seller; 
can sit and also some open space which is also rented by the munici 
pality. The mutton market is a separate building with 25 stalls. Tht 
fish market has five stalls. 

The fruit market in Bhavani Peth has 12 built stalls, nine tir 
sheds and a plinth to accommodate 15 sellers. 

Besides, there are two open market places in the town. On every 
Sunday traders in grains gather in the open space in front of the 
Palace and on Thursdays grains and animals are brought for sak 
near ‘ Paraj ’ or jail. 

The municipality has constructed one open air theatre ‘ Shri Shahu 
Kala Mandir ’ at a cost of about Rs, 3,200. It accommodates aboui 
3,000 persons at a time. The theatre is well equipped with a green 
room and a make up room and all the stage equipment and furniture, 
curtains etc. It has been provided with electric lighting arrangements, 
It is made available to all at very moderate charges. 

There are four municipal gardens in the city viz., the Pratapsinh 
Udyan and the Javahar Garden in Bhavani Peth, the Shahu Udyan in 
Guruvar peth and the Rotary Garden in the Durga Peth. The lYatap- 
sinh Udyan is reserved for women and children while the other three 
are open to all. All of them are provided with benches and playing 
instruments for children. 

The municipality also maintains a swimming pool. 

The municipality does not maintain any library but it pays an annual 
grant of Rs. 100 to the local general library known as Nagar 
Vachanalaya ”. 

There are two co-operative societies of the municipal employees, 
one is known as Udar Co-operative Credit Society and the other as 
Ekvichar Co-operative Society, Limited. 

Satara Suburban Municipality with an area of four square miles 
was established in 1890 and ,is now governed under the Bombay 
District Municipal Act, 1901. The Municipal council is composed 
of 12 members. One seat is reserved for women and three seats for 
the Scheduled Castes. There are three committees viz., the Managing 
Committee, the Garden Committee and the Works Committee. The 
administrative organisation is composed of the Municipal Secretary 
as the head, and the Vasuli department and other departments for 
octroi, sanitation and dispensary. 
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The income of the municipality for the year 1958-59 excluding 
xtraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 69,748 •20nPs, municipal 
ates and taxes being Rs. 55,254-77 nPs ; realisations under special acts, 
is. 714-93 nPs ; revenue derived from municipal property and powers 
ipart from taxation, Rs. 3,500-27 nPs; grants and contributions, 
is. 4,441-74 nPs. and miscellaneous, Rs. 5,836-49 nPs. Expenditure 
ncurred for the same year excluding extraordinary and debt heads 
imounted to Rs. 60,806-43 nPs ; general administration and collection 
;harges being Rs- 16,792-40 nPs ; public safety, Rs. 84-00 nPs.; public 
lealtb and convenience, Rs. 21,801-64 nPs.; public works 
is. 4,589-33 nPs; and miscellaneous Rs. 17,539-06 nPs. 

The Sat^a City Borough Municipality supplies tap-water to the 
iuburban municipal area through the Government, 

At present there is no special drainage system for the town. Water 
lows through stone lined and kachha gutters. The municipality has 
ormulated a scheme for the construction of new pucca gutters at 
i cost of Rs. 20,000. 

Primary education is compulsory in the town and is managed by the 
District School Board. The municipality pays its contribution at the 
rate of 5 per cent on the rental value of the property. 

The municipality runs two dispensaries, one in Go<Joli and the 
3ther in Sadar Bazar. The municipality has a scheme for constructing 
a maternity ward which will cost Rs. 20,000. 

There is a mutton market, a beef maijcet and two slaughter houses 
managed by the municipality. 

For fire emergency, the municipality has one hand pump loaded 
on a water tank. 

Within the municipal limits there are five miles of asphalted roads, 
three miles of metalled and two miles of unmetalled roads. A scheme 
costing Rs. 20,000 is chalked out by the municipality for the construc¬ 
tion of new roads. 

Cremation and burial places are managed by the respective 
communities. Muhammedans have their burial ground within 
camp area. 

The municipality maintains two gardens. At present work is going 
on for setting up a children’s park. For street lighting the municipality 
has mercury vapour lights at nine prominent places and 75 electric 
lamp posts. 

Most of the vegetable and fruit gardens are to the north of the 
Budhvar Peth between Sat^a and Karanja and are worked by the 
Malis of Raghunathpura. 

The station has a fair collection of roses and other plants at the 
recreation ground, while there is also a Government recreation ground 
supported partly by voluntary subscriptions. 
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As explained above, most of the ancient town was under the fort 
walls. According to tradition Shivaji used to reside principally ir 
the fort. He and his successors used the old Adalat Vada as a court 
for the transaction of business. The Peshvas afterwards kept it 
entirely to their own use. The Rang Mahal was used as a pleasure 
house and on the shoulder of the fort was the Ranis’ pleasure house, 
principally used by jthem for witnessing the Dasara processions. 
Neither these nor any other of the old buildings seem to have been 
remarkable for elaborate carving or for architectural decorations. 
The rooms were low and the court-yards the reverse of spacious. 
Nothing of an imposing nature seems to have been attempted till 
Raja Pratapsinlr built the old palace in 1824. Out of these, the 
Adalat Vada is still in sound condition being under regular mainten¬ 
ance and is used as residence by the Raja of Satara. Rang Mahal 
is in dilapidated condition and is not inhabited and of the Rapis’ 
pleasure house only the four walls now remain called Cdrbhmti. 
On the occasion of the centenary of the freedom movement of 1857 
a cemented post measuring 27'' high was erected at the centre of 
the Char bhinti in memory of the martyrs. The cost of construction 
was Rs. 3,500. At the base on one side is an image of the late 
Rapt of Jhansi with a sword and a shield. On the other side is 
an image of Rahgo Bapuji the last statesman of the Marafhas. 
Rango Bapuji Gupte fought for Chhatrapati Pratapsinh for thirteen 
years and actively participated in the 1857 freedom movement, 

The Adalat Vada is situated at the base of the fort walls not 
far from the post ofiRce junction on the road to the tunnel. Its 
plinth is about ten feet high on the outside and was so built in order 
to obtain a level basement as the slope of the hill is considerable. 
Tlie gateway is plain; a flight of a dozen steps leads to the court 
which is as usual rectangular about 50 feet square surrounded by 
buildings, mostly inhabited only in the upper storeys, the lower 
being long verandahs opening on to the courts. Behind this is 
a solid block of buildings. The whole covers about 225 feet by 160. 
The civil courts were held in this building till the new palace was 
appropriated by Government in 1876. The Addht Vdcjid is the abode 
of the descendants of the Satara Rajas at present. 

The Rang Mahal, about 220 yards east of the Adalat Vada, was 
originally a rectangular building facing north about 100 feet long 
and 50 feet wide on an enclosure 150 feet wide. It was burnt in 
1874, when the high school which had been held in it since 1849, was 
transferred to the old palace. Shahu I died at the Rang Mahal which 
therefore must date from at least as early as his reign. Directly 
in front of it is a large enclosure known as the mansion of the 
Sempatt or Commander-in-chief. Tlie walls have all been pulled 
down since its confiscation at the banishment of the Senapati with 
the Raja Pratapsinh. The enclosure was nearly 350 feet square. 

North of this is a rectangular building with two wings which usea 
to be the elephant stable in the days when a number of them were 
required for State purposes. North of this again was the Mamlatdar's 
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iacheri or oflBce. It consisted of the eastern half of a mansion which 
ffiginally belonged to the Shirkes, one of the most ancient Mara^ha 
amilies, and was confiscated by Government after the upsurge in 
857, on proof of the association of the elder Shirke. 

About a hundred and twenty yards beyond the turn to the Sachiv’s 
nansion is that of the Daphle, another of the principal feudatories 
ind Chief of Jath. It is of about the same size as the Sachiv's 
nansion and has a plantain and palm garden to the north. The 
lescendants of late have been residing pretty constantly in this 
nansion. About eighty yards north of the Sachiv's mansion along 
he same street is Natu’s mansion, belonging to the descendants of 
Bajvantrav Natu, one of the principal adherents of Raja Shahaji. 
This mansion is noteworthy as being much used in former days by 
lie Peshvas as their private residence. 

The Pant Pratinidhi’s mansion is situated in the Pant’s Got and 
s not in any way remarkable. Adjoining it in the south is a large 
set of stables. The treasury and account offices with those of the 
permanent head-quarters of Magistrate and Deputy Collector are 
situated in a block of buildings known as the Hajiri bungalow. They 
•ire north of the Poona road close to the post office junction, The 
treasury is in a two-storeyed block in the centre. The other, Central 
Excise and Soil Conservation offices are in buildings lining the sides 
of the enclosure, A broad causeway leads on to the large open 
space forming the present race course. The name of this set of 
buildings is taken from the fact that it was the head-quarters and 
muster or hajiri ground of the army in Maratha times. The buildings 
occupy a space of about 200 feet square. The present buildings 
were erected by Daulat Khan, the commandant of the cavalry or 
risald under the last two Rajas, out of savings accumulated from the 
sale of stable manure. 

The police head-cpiarters are directly opposite the jail and about 
equal in size to^ the Hajiri bunga’ow. They were originally the head¬ 
quarters of the cavalry belonging to the last two Rajas. 

On a shoulder of the fort-hill are the vestiges which speak little 
about the small palace once used by the Ranis as a pleasure-house, 
and principally for viewing the Dasara sports. These sports were 
one of the principal institutions under Marafha rule. They were 
held in honour of the shmghter of a demon named Mahishmur, by 
the dcvi who was created by Shiv at the interces,sion of the minor 
deities on account of the devastations caused by the demon. This 
demon had the form of a buffalo centaur. The ceremonies, therefore, 
commenced with the slaughter of a buffalo before the shrine of 
Bhavani, the patron goddess of the Marathas, the fatal blow being 
given by the Raja himself. But first the buffalo was taken in proces¬ 
sion round the city very much in the character of the Jewish scape¬ 
goat as a victim to carry away the sins and evils, bodily or spiritual 
of the city. This slaughter was an act of merit, though no Hindu 
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will eat his flesh which was given to the outcastes. On the same 
day an unlimited number of sheep and goats were also sacrificec 
in honour of BhavanT. Great veneration was paid to hoi'ses whf' 
were decorated in fantastic fashion and also formed a principal par 
of the procession. The forehead of every horse was anointed wit! 
the blood of the sheep or goat, and after that the flesh was eater 
by the grooms or horse-keepers. The next ceremony after the 
slaughter of the buffalo, which took place generally towards evening 
used to be the great procession headed by the Raja and followed b> 
all his nobles. In this procession it was a point of honour that the 
nobles should bear all their insignia and come in the highest state 
for which thej' were entitled. For instance, a noble entitled to sit 
in a pdlkhl would be bound so to appear, and his appearance on 
horseback would be disrespectful. About the neighbourhood of the 
Hajiri Bungalow were planted numerous dptd trees typical again of 
the demon who was slain on the day. The procession over, the 
Raja struck the first tree and his followers the rest. Tire leaves of 
the tree were then gathered by the populace as the spoil of the 
demon. They were considered typical of gold pieces, and were 
afterwards given to friends as complimentary presents and wishes 
of good luck. The day terminated with the chief darbdr or State 
assemblage of the year on which offerings were made to the reign¬ 
ing prince who in his turn bestowed dresses of honour, titles and 
rewards^. The only other buildings of Marafha times worth men¬ 
tioning are the Faras Kh^a or store-house of camp equipage and the 
pdgd or Raja’s stables both adjoining the large square. 

In the Bhavani Peth are two water pavilions or jalmandlrs, the old 
and the new. Tlie old pavilion, which was laid out by Raja Pratap- 
sinh in 1824-25, is a plain one-storeyed building and had one room 
of which the walls and ceilings were covered with looking-glass. It 
is occupied by the local municipality by whom the building and 
a small garden attached to it have been repaired recently. A pretty 
little pond between the municipal office and the garden adds to the 
attraction of the place. The new water pavilion owned by Aba 
Saheb Bhonsle was laid out by Raja Pratapsinh’s brother much about 
the same time as the old building. It has a large and beautiful 
garden divided into two parts, tire upper or western and the lower 
or eastern. The upper part contains the water pavilion, which is 
two-storeyed and built on a pavement in the centre of a small tank. 
It had also a mirror-room of two apartments, one containing 
pictures 'of Indian^ and Anglo-rlndian celebrities. The walls and 
ceiling of the other were completely covered with mirrors. The 
garden contains a large number of cocoa and betel palms and other 
fruit trees besides a good number of flower plants. It is intersected 
with parallel paths paved with well chiselled stones. The lower 
or eastern portion of the garden contains a pleasure-house. The 
buildings, and gardens are up to the present time well taken care of 
and are frequented by people. 


For details see Old Satara Gazetteer, Appendix D. 
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’Ihe palace in the BhavaiiT Peth, which is a good specimen of CHAPTER 19, 
dian architecture, is a fom-corncred block of buildings, occupying — 

veral acres of ground and the large open space in front admits Places. 

its being seen to advantage. There is nothing very imposing 
>out the facade, the white plastered surface of which is only 
oken by numerous large windows and their wooden framework, 
low verandah on wooden pillars runs along the ground floor, 
lore is some carving about the wood-work, but it is too minute 
produce any general effect on the building. The palace is in two 
ocks, one block called the old and another called the new. The 
d palace built in 1824, by Raja Pratapsinh can be seen to advantage 
sm a distance of more than a mile in the east, while its terrace at 
e top fifty feet from the ground commands a full and extensive 
ew of the whole town up to the base of the surrounding hills. Its 
'ht wing contains a large cistern for the use of the inmates of 
e palace. The front hall has two balconies on either side of the 
iteway from which the chiefs and the royal family used to look 
the sports in the large open space below. This palace is occupied 
' the local high school and was used as a relief house during the 
176-77 famine. The old palace is now used for housing the 
overmnent High School viz., Pratapsinh High School. The balconies 
e used for Primary School, Municipal School Board Office and 
me Government departments. The other block of the building, 
at is, the new palace which had the paintings of Jay and Vijay 
lymbols on the Hindu temple doors) is an improvement upon the 
d one and was built by Raja ShahajI in 1838, to supersede the Rang 
[ahal, a building of less pretensions immediately under the fort, 
large portion of the building containing fifty-two rooms consisted 
• women’s cpiarters. The most distinguishing feature of the 
iiilding is its solid structure. A gateway leads into a court-yard 
irrounded by a broad colonnade. The paintings of mythological 
drjects and hunting scenes once spread over the wall have almost 
cled away. The audience hall at the upper end on the western 
de of the courtyard dedicated to Bhavani, the patron goddess of 
le Marafhas, was built by Raja ShahajT in 1844. The hall is eighty- 
iree feet long, forty-five broad and twenty-five high. The roof is 
ipportecl on two parallel longitudinal rows of teak beams, sixteen 
i each row with scollopped horse-shoe arches between the pillars, 
he pillars during the Raja’s time were covered with tapestry consist- 
ig of rich brocade with profuse gold embroidery and spangles, 

Bile the sides of the hall were hung with costly materials of brilliant 
aloured Ghazni silk. The hall is surrounded on three sides by rows 
f fountains, which when in play threw up jets of water nearly twenty- 
ve feet high. In a small but richly carved room opening from the 
nlonnade was the royal throne. Near the throne-room is another 
1 which Bhavani, the far-famed sword of Shivaji, was kept. In 
ae times of the late Raja, during the Navratra holidays in Asvin 
September-October), the shrine of Bhavani in the palace was much 
aronged with visitors from the town and the district, especially by 
fie relatives, dependents, and retainers of the Maratha nobles. In 
876, the palace was taken possession of by the British Government 

Vf 5730-57 
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and the audience hall, together with a part of the colonnade 
either side, was occupied by* the courts of the district and siibordint 
judges and of the higlier district officers. The hall was used as 
audience and reception hall on occasions of grand state ceremoni 
At present in addition to the District and Junior Courts it is us 
to accommodate the Mamlatdar's Office, Treasury, State Bank, Sata 
City Survey Office, Divisional Forest Office etc. 

The charitable institution called the Frere Annachhaira 
Almshouse was founded on the 17th of September, 1854 unc; 
Government authority to commemorate the services rendered 
the late Sir Heniy Bartle Edward Frere when Commissioner of Sati 
between 1848 and 1850. A fund was raised by voluntary contributio 
and was distributed every Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday morni 
among the blind, the lame, and the helpless. At a place to the Ci 
of the town and north of the Povai naka is a tree near which t 
charity distribution of grains took place twice a week. The tr 
has a stone-work or jvlr round it bearing a Marathi and an Engli 
inscription. The English inscription runs ; 

"This Testimonial in conjunction with a charitable institutif 
has been erected in the year 1865 by subscription of Jagirdars at 
others as a respectful tribute of gratitude and memory of F 
late Highness Shahaji Raja of Satara and of H.B.E. Frere Esquii 
the British Commissioner, Satara.” 

A large building in Sanivar Peth, built originally for a jail by t 
Raja Shahaji, was used for that purpose till 1864. Owing to 
defective arrangements a new jail covering six acres of land was bu 
in 1864 in Malhar Peth on the site occupied by the Raja’s arsena 
opposite the police head-quarters. The jail buildings were built I 
a gang of nearly 150 Chinese convicts. It is a sub-jail, accommodr 
ing about 160 persons. There are eight barracks and 21 cel 
There is a small detached building in the jail used as a hospih 
Within the jail is one cistern supplied with cooking and drinkir 
water from the Mahardara reservoir. There is also a pond which serv 
as a reservoir for rain and spring water, ordinarily used for waterii 
the jail garden, and in the hot season when the supply at the ciste 
is generally scanty, for cooking and washing. The pond is the resi 
of quarrying for the outer jail walls. Within the walls is a sm: 
garden where country and European vegetables are grown. T1 
other buildings a)’e tlie office of the jail superintendent who is tl 
civil surgeon and the manufactory. Among the articles turned o 
by convict labour are tapes, ropes, trouser cloth, towels, napkir 
table-cloth, blankets, and cane work. 

The Civil Hospital established in 1940 is situated in the Durj 
Peth on the south of the large thoroughfare connecting Bhava; 
Peth with the tunnel road. The enclosure covers some 3-05 acre 
Since the Civil Ho.spital has taken possession of these buildin; 
formerly occupied by the; Maharaja of Satara as stables for h 
horses and elephants and for housing his army men, a number i 
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ancillary buildings have been erected to accommodate medical and 
surgical wards, operation theatre, record and store room, lunatic 
cells etc. These spacious though plain structures are built in brick 
masonry and provided with Mangalore tiled roofing. 

The municipal building is on the north-east corner of the 
new palace, and consists of the old Jalmandir. The frontage of the 
municipal building is an addition to the old Jalmandir. It is con¬ 
veniently situated adjoining the most busy quarters of the town. 

The Nagar Yachanalmja is at the south-east corner of the Bhavani 
square. It has English, Marathi, Sanskrt and Hindi books and it 
subscribes to the daily, weekly and monthly papers, vernacular and 
English and is much used as a reading room by the people. 

Mahgalvar Tale is situated in Mahgajvar Peth and was formerly 
known as Shripatrav Tale after Shripatrav Pant Pratinidhi. In the 
temple on the western bank are the shrines of God MarutI and 
Bhavani Devi. The latter dates back to Shri Shahu Chhatrapatl 

Besides the 17 municipal primary schools and the Government 
Pratapsinh High School and the Technical High School-cum-Industrial 
School there are a number of schools in the city. These are the 
New English High School, the Popular English School, Bhavani 
Vidyalaya, the Mahatma Phule Adhyapak Vidyalaya, the Aryahgla 
Mahavidyalaya, the Sayajirav High School, the Kanya Shala the 
Rashtra Bhasha Vidyfdaya, the Krantf SmrtT Vidya Mandir and the 
Jijmata Adhyapika Vidyalaya. For college education there is the 
Chhatrapatl Shivaji College with faculties in arts and science and 
a training college viz., the Azad Training College. 

None of the Satara temple buildings are of any beauty or antiquity'. 
Some of these were built by the Satara chiefs and some by private 
persons. Only a few temples deserve a mention in the Gazetteer. 
The Garechd Gampati in Chimanpura receives an annual Govern¬ 
ment grant of Rs. 80. The Bhavani, the Kdldrdm and the Vithoba 
temples are in the Mahgalvar peth. Of these the Bhavani temple- 
dates back to the reign of Chhatrapati Shahu (1682-1749) and 
receives an annual grant of Rs. 45. The Kdjdmni Mandir is called 
after the black stone image of the God and Kalambi village is 
allotted for its maintenance. The temple of Dhoitja Gatiapati in 
Machi has a huge image as is .suggested by the name and receives 
an annual grant of Rs. 48. The MdtijdnchdRdm, the Kd,mrdevl and 
the Mdruti Mandir are in the Shanivar peth. The Gorenlm Mandir 
Pratdpganj, the Krshneshvar temple in Sadasiv and the Koteshvar 
temple in Sukravar are worth mentioning. 

Of the mosques, the important are the Khatiba mosque in Maci, 
the Sanivar mosque in Guruvar pefh, the Daulatkhan mosque in 
Ravivar, the Amina mosque in Durga and the Mhatba mosque in 

1 The Satara city temples are so p(K>r because Malwli, three miles to tlic 
east is the place of devotion for Satara and contains all the best temples. 
Details arc given above under Mahuli. 
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Budhvar. The costliest of tliese nio.sques is in the Darga built at 
a cost of Rs. 1,00,000 by the late Raja Pratapsinh at the request of 
Amina, a dancing girl. It is a plain domed whitewashed building 
about fifty feet by forty and fifteen feet high. The building fronts 
east with four saa'acenic arches, another row running down the 
centre of the building. The arches are ornamented in floral pattern.s 
of tolerable workmanship. 

The station, ten miles immediately east of the town, has an area 
of three and a half square miles. It is situated very pleasingly on 
high ground about a mile from the right bank of the Yenna at the 
point where the stream reaches the more open vale of the Krshna 
into which it falls two miles lower down at Mahuli. Owing to the 
less confined position of the station, the amphitheatre of hills rising 
from the borders of the two rivers are seen toi much greater 
advantage than from the town. Some of the hills in question, among 
which Candan Vandan, Jaranda, Yavteshvar, and the hill fort of 
Satara stand prominent, show in their most striking forms the distinc¬ 
tive features of the secondaiy trap formation and give a character 
of peculiar beauty to the scenery of the Satara valley. These hills 
form most striking objects in the landscape from their Imldness and 
variety in shape and colour. 1'hey environ the station on the north, 
south, and west in distances varying from two to eight or nine miles 
and reach heights approximately from 1000 to 1300 feet above the 
plain, the forms most general in them being table-shaped and hog- 
hacked. 

The surface of the station is well wooded and contains a large 
extent of grazing ground cut by several natural streamlets carrying 
the drainage into the Yenna. The soil immediately round is very 
shallow and consists chiefly of a light friable yellowish red murum 
fonned from the decomposed trap with very little alluvial soil. But 
the black mould gradually deepens as it approaches the Yennii. 
From the rapidity with which the porous substratum of the soil soaks 
moisture and from the sloping nature of the ground the surface very 
soon dries after the heaviest monsoon rains. There is very little 
watered land around and the neighbourhood is free from malarious 
influences. The station is most excellently provided with roads 
which intersect in alt directions and in many places are beautifully 
shaded. The old Poona road over the Nira bridge skirts the camp 
limits on the north west and the road to Kolhapur, which is part of 
the Poopa-Bangalore road, skirts its southern boundary above which 
lies Godoli village which is included in the camp limits. The road 
to Rahimatpur, which is part of the Satara-Bangalore road, runs 
south-west through the station, while that to Mahuli which is part 
of the Satara-Pandharpur road, passes nearly due east through its 
upper part. In the hot weather the aspect of the station is bare and 
brown as is inevitable. But the abundant rainfall in the monsoon 
clothes the surrounding hills and large open spaces with brilliant 
green and gives a park-like appearance to the whole landscape. 
There are few who will not he struck with the unusual verdure of 
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Satani during the rains as compared with most Indian stations. 
This lasts usually well over October and seldom entirely fades till 
late in November, when occasionally it is restored by a late fall 
of rain. The surrounding country* is not good for riding and there is 
but little game. But the drives are excellent. Few views are more 
beautiful than those of the Krshpa at Mahuli and Va<Jutli, and of 
the Urinodi valley looking either south-west from the Khind, a small 
opening in the hills three miles south along the Poopa road. 

The magnificent avenues of trees on the old Poona road are a sight 
in themselves, and delightful views of the hills are to be had up the 
Yenna valley by driving either along the Mahabaleshvar road as far 
as the shoulder which runs out to the north-east of the town or along 
the new Poona road to the Yenna bridge. The race course, too, is 
a fine open space whence the country round is excellently viewed. 

Proceeding down the Mahuli road from the post oflRce junction, 
the first Ixiilding on the right is the Executive Engineer’s office. 
A little further to that on the same side are the Collector’s office and 
the Collector’s bungalow known as the Residency, in the premises of 
which are the District Sailors’, Soldiers’ and Airmen’s Board, the 
District Panchayat Office and the Development office. Just behind 
the Collector’s Bungalow is the Chhatrapati Shivaji College of the 
Kayut Shikshap Saihstha of Kaimavir Bhaurav Patil. To the north 
is the District Local Board Office. A few hundred yards to the 
north of the Residency is the Inspection Bungalow of the Buildings 
and Communications department. Ins^jection bungalow has now 
been occupied by the Sainik school and the travellers bungalow has 
temporarily been converted into an Inspection bungalow. A further 
on is a building belonging to the Central Government and known 
as the parole camp. It is occupied by the Police department for 
training Police recruits. The Satara Suburban Municipal Office 
comes next and then the Sadar bazar or the camp area. Opposite 
the Inspection Bungalow another road turns almost due west follow¬ 
ing which for 100 yards is reached the municipal garden on the right 
and further 150 yards on the same side is the Church, The parade 
ground lies between the polytechnic and the camp area. 

The statimi has a church of St. Thomas besides two chapels 
situated in the camp area. None among these structures have 
a claim to architectural beauty. 

The chief places of interest within easy reach of Satara are Parali, 
Pateshvar, Yavteshvar,’ and the fort. The steep-sided and fiat-topped 
hill fort of Satara lies to the south of the town and at the end of one 
of the many Sahyadri spurs jutting south-east along the Yenna valley. 
It rises rather abruptly to the height of about 900 feet and commands 
the town and the view of a most extensive and superb panorama of 
hills among them Candan and Vandan and the lofty ridge of 
faranda on the east, Yavteshvar and other hills on the west, and 

^ Uctiiil.s are given above iintler Parali and Pateshvar and below under 
Yavteshvar. 
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Parali to the South-west. It stretches lor about 1,100 yards from 
east to west and 600 yards from north to south. Its summit is 
shaped like a triangle, the eastern portion of the rampart with 
a strong tower in the north stretching from the north-eastern to the 
south-eastern angle forming its base. It is defended by a steep per- 
pendicidar precipice of black rock about forty feet hi^ surmounted 
by a masonry stone work and breast-works with loopholes for 
defence. There are only two gates one in the north 150 yards from 
the north-west angle and the other a mere sallyport on the south 
side, the same distance from the south-east angle. The approach to 
the last is almost inaccessible from steepness. That to the other 
is by an excellent path from the station. This path is about eight 
feet wide. It is about two miles long and starting from Godoli 
village strikes the shoulder of the fort hill on which a pillar has 
been erected on the occasion of the centenary of the war of Indepen¬ 
dence of 1857. It crosses the shoulder about half a mile further on 
and at a gentle gradient follows the northern slope of the hill till 
within about 250 feet of the top and directly under the western 
angle. It then turns sharp round to the east and becoming steeper 
runs up tO' within fifty feet of the northern gate, where it again 
turns south. Outside the gate is a small hamlet. Bastions at the 
western angle and at an angle a hundred yards north-east of the 
gate command this path on two sides. The old paths connecting 
the fort with the town are very steep and zigzag to the gate where 
they join the present path, the one from the junction of the tunnel 
road. Very recently a path which joins the point of Kirti Stambha 
with the street which runs to Bhavani Peth and the other about 
a hundred yards east of the Adiilat Vada has been widened. The 
path up to the gateway is within the range of gunshot from the 
rampart above, and the nearer it approaches the gateway the more 
vertical to the base of the rampart are the loopholes till within 
but a few yards of the enhance door where the way is exposed to 
fire from the bastion in the north-east. The walls are of various 
materials from the huge boulders of pre-Muhammedan times to the 
small masonry of the later Marathii. They are generally not less 
than ten feet thick with a parapet two or three feet thick and much 
the same in height. 

Tliere remain on the top a few barren ponds, a dilapidated palace 
built by the last Peshva Bajirav (1796-1817) and other small con¬ 
structions. In the north-eastern angle just on the brow of the strong 
tower is a temple of Mahglai Devi, the guardian deity of the fort. 
Out of these buildings only the temple of MahgaladevI is maintained 
and is in good condition. Other buildings have been demolished 
except a small one. After the 1857 uprising it was thought neces¬ 
sary to garrison the fort with a small number of European troops, 
but after a time this practice was discontinued. The nearest hill 
commanding it is that of Yavteshvar within 3500 yards. All the 
slopes within 2000 yards were cleared of forest and the slopes on 
the south and north-east, which belonged to Aba Saheb Bhonsle 
were purchased for that purpose. 
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About 1190 A. D. the fort is said to have been built by the 
rlhapur Silabara Chief Bhoj II. (1178-1193), better known as 
loj Raja of Panhala in Kolhapur, and at the time of its building 
'o Mahars, one a boy and the other a girl, are said to have been 
fered to the place-spirit and buried alive at the west gates. Satara 
it was always kept in excellent order by the Bijapur Government 
id used as a State prison. Here were imprisoned ChaJ'idbibl, widow 

Ali Adilshiih I (1557-1580) in 1580 and Dilavar Khan, a Bijapur 
ibleman, in 1592. Shivaji captured it after a three months’ siege 

September, 1673. It was besieged by Aurahgzeb and taken after 
'0 months’ siege in April, 1700, but retaken in 1706 by a stratagem, 
liandasaheb, son of the Nawalr of Arkot, was confined here on his 
ipture by the Maratha force which invaded the Madras Karnatak 

1747. Since 1749 it was used as a prison for the Rajas of Satara 
lien under the domination of the Peshvas. Once only did the Raja 
se in 1798 and used the fort as a stronghold, but finding it destitute 
: provisions he surrendered to Parashuram Bhiin Patvardhan who 
ok possession of it. The Peshvas occupied it till the 7th February, 
118 when it surrendered to General Smith. 

'Pile earliest mention of Satara appears to be in tire reign of the 
lurth Bahamani king Muhammad Shah (1358-1375) when with 
ther forts Satara fort is said to have probably been built.’- In 1579 
le Bijapur minister Kishvar Khan falsely acKiused Chandbibi, the 
o'wager queen, of instigating her brother Murtaza Nizam Shah, 
ing of Ahniadnagar, to invade Bijapur, and sent lier a prisoner to 
atara after subjecting her to many indignities.'-’ But in the same 
ear, on Kishvar Khan’s fall, Chandbibi was released.** In 1592 
iilavar Khan, the Bijapur regent, was sent a prisoner to Satara 
diere shortly after he died.* In 1673, after the cairture of Parali 
hivaji laid siege to Satara fort which had been kept in good order 
y the Bijapur Government, and took it after a siege of several 
lonths." In 1686, Sharza Khan of Bijapur, who was sent by 
lUrahgzeb to invade Sambhaji’s districts marched towards Satara.® 
u 1692, Ramchandrapaut Biivdekar, one of Rajaram’s high officers, 
xed his residence at Satara where by the aid of his head writer 
bai'ikraji Narayan he not only attended to every military disposition 
lut regulated the revenue and established order.’ 

In 1699, at the recommendation of Ramchandrapant, Rajaram 
nade Satara the seat of the Maratha Government*. In 1700, while 
he Marathas were directing all their preparations towards the 
lefence of Panhala in Kolhapur, Auraiigzeb appeared suddenly 
lefore the fort of Satara, and pitched his tents to the north on 
he site of Karahjil village. Azam Shah, Aurahgzeb’s son, was 

1 Brigg.s’ Ferislita, II 325-326. 

2 Briggs' Ferisbta, III 148. 

** Briggs’ Ferishta, III 150. 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, III 172-73. 

D Grant Duff’s Maratlias, Vol. I, 202. 

* Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 262. 

’ Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 285. 

* Grant Duff’s Maratlias. Vol. I, 294. 
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stationed at a village on the west side which has since borne tl 
name of Sahapur. Sharza Kliiin invested the south side ai 
Tarbiyat Khan occupied the eastern quarter; and chains of pos 
between the different camps effectually secured the blockade. Tl 
fort, with provisions hardly enough to stand a two months’ siege, wi 
defended by Prayagji Prabhu Ilavaldar who had been reared : 
Sbivajfs service. He vigorously opposed the Moghals and dispute 
every foot of ground as they pushed forward their advanced post 
As soon as they began to gain any part of the hill he withdrew h 
troops into the fort and rolled huge stones from the rock abo\ 
which did great execution and, until they threw up cover, were i 
destructive as artillery. In spite of Prayagji’s efforts the blockac 
was completed, all communication with the country round was ci 
off, and as the small stock of grain was soon exhausted, the besiege 
must have been forced to surrender had not Parashuram Trirabf 
Pratinidhi, who had thrown himself into the fort of Parali, bougl 
the connivance of Azam Shah and brought provisions to the besiegec 
Tire grand attack was directed against the north-east angle, one c 
the strongest points with a total height of sixty-seven feet of whic 
forty-two were rock and twenty-five masonry. Tarbiyat Kha 
undertook to mine this angle and at the end of four months and a ha 
completed two mines. The besieging party was so confident c 
success that Aurahgzeb was invited to view the ■ spectacles, wh 
marched from that side in such a grand procession that when tb 
match was ready, hundreds of Marafhas and among them Prayagj 
drawn by the splendid retinue, crowded to the rampart. The firs 
mine was fired. It burst several fissures in the rock and caused s 
violent a shock that a great part of the masonry was thrown inward 
and crushed many of the garrison in the ruin with Prayagji the com 
mandant, who was afterwards dug out alive. The storming part 
in their eagerness advanced nearer when the match was applied t 
the train of the second and larger mine, but it was wrongly laii 
and burst out with a dreadful explosion destroying about 2,00< 
Moghals on the .spot. Prayagjji’s escape was considered a luck; 
omen, and under other circumstances might have done much ti 
inspirit the garrison to prolong the defence. But as Azam Shal 
could no longer be persuaded to allow grain to pass into the fort 
proposals of surrender were made through him, and the honour o 
the capture, which he so ill deserved, was not only assigned to hin 
but the place received his name and was called by the empero 
Azam Tarah About this time the news of Rajaram’s death, whicl 
happened a month before the fall of .Satara, was received in the 
emperor’s camp with great rejoicing.- In 1706, Satara was surprisec 
and re-taken from the Moghals by Parashuram Triihbak Pratinidh 
by the artifice of a Brahman named Aiuiajipant. This man, whe 
liad escaped from prison at Jinji in Tanjore and assumed the 
character of a mendicant devotee, fell in with a party of Moghal 
infantry marching to relieve the Satara garrison. He amused them 
with stories arid songs, obtainetl alms from them and so ingratiated 

r Grant Duif’.s Marathas, Elliot and Dowson, VII 367-368. 

^ Grant Dull’s Marathas, Vol. I, 300. 
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himself with all that they brought him with (hem, admitted him into 
the fort, and, in reward for his wit, allowed him to live there. 
Annajlpant who had been a writer attached to a body of Maratha 
infantry saw that, ■with the aid of a few of his old friends, the place 
might be surprised. He watched his chance, told Parashuram 
Trimbak of his design, and having introduced a body of Maratha 
soldiers into the fort, the enterprising and remorseless Brahman put 
every man of the garrison to the sword'. In the confusion which 
followed the release of Shahii in 1707, the Pratinidhi took possession 
of Satara fort. Shahu, joined by Dhanajl his general, sent an order 
to Parashuram Triihbak to surrender Satara. Parashuram disobeyed 
but Shaikh Mirii, a subordinate Muhamniedan officer, confined him 
and gave up the fort-. On gaining possession of Satara, Shahu 
formally seated himself on the throne in March, 1708. In the end 
of 1709, Shahu, who had been out to renew the war, returned to 
Satara and married two wives one from the Mohite and tlie other 
from the Shirke family ''. In 1713, an expedition under the Peshva 
Bahiropant Pihgle .sent from Satarii by Shahii against Ahgre failed. 
Bahiropant was defeated and taken prisoner by Ahgre who threa¬ 
tened to march on Satara. All the force that could be spared was 
gathered to oppose him and placed under Biijaji Vishvanath whose 
former connection with Ahgre would, it was hoped, lead to some 
settlement. Balaji’s negotiations were successful and on his return 
to Satara in reward for his semces he was apixrinted Pcshvi'd. In 
1716, Khanderav Dabhade defeated two large Moghal armies, went 
to Satara, paid his respects to Shahu, and was raised to the rank 
of Sempfiti or general of the Maratha empire.® About 1730, 
Sanibhajl Raja of Kolhapur encamped on the north side of the 
Vanja with lus baggage, women, and etjuipment and began to 
plunder the country. The Pratinidhi surprised Sambhaji’s camp and 
took many prisoners, among others Tarabai, Rajaram’s widow, and 
her daughter-in-law Rajasbai, the widow of Shivaji of Kolhapur who 
were both placed in confinement in the fort of Satara". In 1732, 
Bajirav, the second Peshva assumed the command of the army in 
Malva, and sent back his brother Chiniaji and Pilaji Jadhav to 
Satara to maintain his influence at court and to concert measures for 
settling the Kohkan which was in a very disturbed state’. 

During the Peshva’s absence Kiinhoji Bhonsle, the Send Sdheh 
Sitbhd, was accused of disobedience and confined at Satara. 
Shripatrav Pratinidhi, who M'as a friend of Kanhoji, endeavoured to 
obtain .some mitigation of his sentence, but failed, and the brave 
Kanhoji died, after having lived there many years a prisoner at 
large". In 1735, after Bajirav’s successful return to Satara from his 

’ Grunt Diiir.s Maratfia.s, Vol. 1, SOS. 

- Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I 315, 

'■* Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 319. 

< Grand Duff’s Marathas, Vol I, 328. 

Grant Duff’s Maratha.s, Vol, T, 333, 

" Grand Duff’s Maratlias, Vol. I. 37a. 

’ Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 380. 

^ Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. 1, 385. 
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campaign against tlic Sidis of Jaiijira, he was appointed Siibhcddr 
of the late acquisitions'. On receiving the news of Bajirav’s death 
in 1740, Chimaji Appa and his nephew, who were in the Kohkan, 
returned to Satara after the usual mourning. Raguhji Bhonsle, the 
Maratha General, also came to Satara and prevented Balaji Bajirav’s 
succession as Pe.shva, proposing for the vacant office Babuji Naik, 
a rich banker of Baramati in Poona and a connection, but an enemy, 
of the late Peshva. Raghuji offered large sums to Shahii on condi¬ 
tion of Babujfs being raised to the vacant Peshvaship. The 
Pratinidhi, although averse from tlie supremacy of the Peslwa, was 
still more hostile to the pretensions of Raghuji and, as he did not 
engage in the intrigue, Bajaji Bajiriiv aided by his uncle Chimaji 
was at last invested in August, 1740. On 26th of March Trichino- 
poly was taken by Raghuji and Chanda Sriheb the well known 
aspirant to tlie Madras Karnatak Navabship, was brought a prisoner 
to Satara where he remained in the custody of an agent of Raghuji 
Bhonsle till he was set free in 1748', On the death of his uncle 
Chimaji Appa, which happened in the end of January, 1741, Balaji 
Peshva returned from the northern districts and spent nearly a year 
in civil arrangements at Poona imd Satara and obtained from Shahu 
a large grant of territory and revenues’*. In 1743 after his Bengal 
campaign, Balaji rehu-ned to Satara, paid his respects to Shahu 
and went through the fonn of producing his accounts of the revenue 
which were made up by himself as a General in command of a body 
of the Rajas troops'. In 1749, Shahu died but not without a great 
trouble about his succession and the grant of a deed to Balaji 
empowering him to manage the whole government of the Maratlia 
empire. Scarcely had Shahu ceased to breathe when a body of 
horse gallopped into the town of Satara, surrounded and seized the 
Pratinidhi and his deputy Yamaji Shivdev, placed them in irons, and 
sent them off strongly escorted to distant hill forts. Every avenue 
about the town was occupied by troops and a garrison of tliel Peshvii’s 
was placed in the fort, while a party was selected to reinforce the 
escort of Ram Raja who had not arrived when Shahu died. After- 
making arrangements at Satara, Balaji left (1750) for Poona and 
henceforward Satara ceased to be tbe capital of the Maratha empire. 
Ram Raja who liad accompanied Bhaii, the Peshva’s cousin, to 
Saiigolii in Solapur, agreed to renounce the entire power and to 
lend his sanction to whatever measures the Peshva might pursue 
provided a small tract round Satara was assigned to his own manage¬ 
ment, conditions to whiclr Bajaji subscribed but which actually were 
never realised. The Riija under a strong escort returned to Satara. 
The Peshva in order to conciliate Tarabal, Ram Rajas grandmother. 


' Grant Dii/r’.s Maratlui.s, Vol I, .ISO. 

2 e.rant Dulls Miuathas, Vul I, 422. t4i;incla Saliob was better known in 
tlie Deccan by liis less Imniliar nainc of Husiiin Dost Kluui. He docs not 
appear to have been confined in the fort nor to have endured a close eon- 
fineinent. Ditto, footnote 3, 

Grant Dufl'.s Marathas, Vol. I, 424. 

' Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 430. 
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lio.se great age did not render her less active and intriguing, in- 
utiously removed his troops from the fort of Satara and having 
aced in it the gadkam and old retainers, who had great respect 
r Tarabai, gave up the entire management to her. The Raja was 
!pt with a separate establishment in the town of Satara, but per- 
ctly at large and a splendid provision was assigned to him and 
s officers, the expense of which amounted to the yearly sum of 
5 lakhs of rupees.^ 

About this time, the French missionary Tieffenthaler describes 
iltara as a great city, the capital of the Mara^ha, Chief, a Rajput of 
le Sisodian family. On the back of a hill was a fine fortress with 
alls that looked like a hill as the rocks were used as a wall. On 
lis wall of rock worked with the chisel was raised a wall of stone 
ine yards high. The fort had rich springs. It was taken by 
urahgzeb but went back to the Marathas." 

In 1751 after the Peshva left for Aurangabad Tariibai finding 
am Raja unfit for her purpose sent messengers to DamajI Gaikvad 
3 march to Satara to rescue the Raja and the Maralha State from 
le Brahmans. Damaji at once acted on this request, and Tarabai, 
s soon as certain accounts were received of the Gaikvachs approach, 
ivited the Raja into the fort of Satara and made him prisoner. 
Vimbakpant Purandhare, Govindrav Chitnis, and other of the 
'eshvas officers at Satara were at first disposed to ridicule tliis 
ttempt of Tarabai as that of a mad old woman. But on hearing 
f Damaji’s approach from Songad fort on the Giiikva^-Khandesh 
rentier they quitted the town and collected troops at the village 
f Arle seven miles north-east of Siitara. The next day they were 
lefeated by Damaji who went to Satara to pay his respects to 
Tarabai and several forts in the neighbourhood were given to her. 
latara was well stored with provisions and the Pratinidhi promised 
o aid Tarabms cause. News of these proceedings recalled 
lalaji. In the meantime Damaji was totally defeated and sent 
1 messenger to treat with Bajajl. Balaji solemnly agreed to abide 
)y the terms proposed by Damtql and enticed him to encamp in 
he neighbourhood. As soon as Balaji got him into his power, he 
ook him a i^risoner and sent him to Poona^. The Peshva then 
lied to induce Tarabai to give up the fort and the Raja. Some of 
he Peshva s troops were impressed with the idea that Tarabai was 
i dev or good spirit and others that she was daitya or evil spirit, but 
he Marathas thought that she was a rightful regent. Under these 
.ircumstanc-es Balaji thought it safe to leave her unmolested. 
Tarabai confined Ram Raja in the fort in a damp stone dungeon 
giving him food of the coarsest grain. During the absence of 
ilalaji in Aurangabad Tarabai occupied the districts of Satara and 
VVai and large force was sent to Satara to starve her into submission. 
Anandrav Jadhav, the commandant of the fort, convinced of the 
folly of resistance formed the design of carrying the Raja out of lim 

1 CJrant Duff’s Marathas, 272, 

2 Description Hi.storique et Geographique Je I’lnde, 1 487 

3 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 413. 
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power. On learning this she orclered him to be beheaded ar 
appointed one Babiirav Jadhav, a person unconnected with the la 
commandant, to the command of the fort. In 1753 the Peshva t 
his march to the Karnatak sent to assure Tarabai that, if she won 
submit, the control of the Raja’s person and establishment shou 
remain at her disp(»sid. To this Tarabai would not listen unle 
Balaji Bajirav would come to Satara, acknowledge her authorit 
and give such jjersonal assurances as would satisfy her, but o 
assurances of safety and protection from, the Peshva she left tl 
garrison of Satara and the custody of Ram Raja’s person 1 
Baburav Jadhav and repixired to Poona.' In 1772 after Madhavrav 
death, his younger brother Narayanrav repaired to Satara where b 
was invested as Peshva by the Raja. But in the same yen 
NiIrayRnrav was murdered and Amj-trav, the adopted son c 
Raghiinathrav, attended by Bajaba Purandhare was sent to Satar 
for the robes of office for Haghunathrav, which were accordingl 
given In 1774, after the birth of a son and heir to Gafigaba 
widow of Narayanrav, the Satara Raja sent the robes of th 
Peshva’s office for her son in charge of Madhavrav Nilkanjh fron 
whom they were received by Sakbaram Bapu and Nana Phadpis wlr 
were deputed by Gangabai for that purpose." At the close of 177’ 
Ram Raja died at Satara having previously adopted a son of Triinbakj 
Raja Bhonsle a Pdtil and a descendant of Vithoji, the brother o 
MalojI, the grandfather of the great Shivaji. In a revenue statemen 
of about 1790 Satara appears as the head-quarters of a paragam ii 
the Nahisdurg sarkdr with a revenue of Rs, 60,000.'* During the whoh 
of 1792, owing to the dread that MahadjI Shinde intended to mak< 
the Raja an instrument for suppressing the Peshvas and Brahmanica 
ascendancy, Nana Phadnis almost entirely confined the Raja to th( 
fort of Satara, where not even his relations were allowed to visit him 
After Savai Madhavrav’s’’ suicide in 1795 disorder prevailed in Poops 
for a time and Daulatrsrv Shinde sidvsinced with an army.* Nans 
Phadnis repaired in silarm to Satara with some idea of resorting thi 
Raja to supremacy. But owing to his recent Weatment of jhiiR 
Shahii had no confidence in Nans! and Nana retired to Wai. Fron 
Wsii he returned to Satara to receive the robes of investiture foi 
Chimaji Appsi, the Peshva set up by Shinde’s’ general Balobt 
Tatya as a rival to Bajirav Rughunath, but suspecting designs against 
him on the part of Bajobii he remained at Wai.® In 1798 Shahu rose 
and used the fort as a stronghold, but finding it destitute of provisions 
he surrendered to Parsishuram Bhau Patvardhsm of Tasgaiiv. In the 
last Maratha war on the 8th of March 1818 the united army oi 
General Smith and Gcnt^ral Pritzler went to Satara and the fort sur¬ 
rendered on the 10th. The British colours were hoisted but only to 
be replaced by the Bhagvd JhemjUi or orche-coloured standard of 

1 Grant Duff’s Marathas I, 472. 

- Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. II, 6-7. 

^ Grant Duff’s Maratha.s, "Vol. II, 16. 

* Warring’s' Maratlia.s' 240. 

® Grant Duff’s Marathas Vol. II, 258. 

® Grant Duff’s Marathas Vol. II, 259. 
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livajl. Id accorclinite witli Mr. Elphinstone’s niaiiitesto Raja Rratap- 
nh was established in Satara and Captain Grant Duff, the author of 
ic History of the Marathas, was placed with him to aid his councils 
id direct his c'onduct. On the 29th March Mr. Elphinstone rode 
ith the Raja through the Satara valley to Satara, which Pratapsinh 
itered with the pomp of a prince and the delight of a school-boy.^ 
fter taking Vasota, the British army returned to Satara, having on 
leir way reduced the fort of Parajl. Strong military forces were 
ationed at Satara and Karad. Shortly after a conspiracy was dis- 
)vered for the release of Cliitursinh, the murder of all Europeans at 
atara and Poona, the siuTorise of some of the principal forts, and the 
ossession of the Raja’s person. The plot was suppressed and some 
f the conspirators executed. A treaty was made on the 25th of 
eptember 1819 under the terms of which Pratapsinh was foimally 
istalled ruler. He supplied the city with Yavteshvar water and 
uilt some large public offices and a fine palace and pleasure grounds. 
)n the 5th September 1839 Raja Pratap.sinh was deposed for treason 
gainst the ex-British Government. His younger brother Shahaji was 
ppointed his successor. He built and supported a civil hospital and 
ehools and was liberal in expenditure on roads, bridges and other 
rihlic works, esi>ecially the city water-works. He also finished the 
lagnlficent court-room and building known as the New Palace, 
hahaji died in April 1848 without issue and on financial, military and 
political grounds it was decided to annex the State. 


During the 1857 upsurge no outbreak occurred at Satara hut evi- 
lence was discovered of a widespread conspiracy only a week l>efoye 
he date fixed for the rising. Measures were taken against any 
ittempt at rising and on the 6th of August 1857, by order of Govern- 
nent, Shahu the adopted son, the two Raiiis of Pratapsinh, the 
dopted son of Balasaheb Senapatl, and cousin of Shahu were 
emoved for confinement to Butcher’s Island in Bombay Harbour. 
Inns were taken to and pointed on the palace in the early morning 
tnd the family were removed in closed carriages, Shahu was after- 
vards allowed to return to Satara. 


&ingmpur (Man T; 17° 59' N, 74° 35' E; RS Koregahv S3 m. 
sW; p. 1,145) in Map, thirteen miles north-east of Dahivadi, is 
X famous place of pilgrimage situated in a nook of the Shikhai 
shihgnapur hills. The hill, crowned by a temple of Mahadev to 
vhich the village owes its celebrity, appears at a distance like the 
lioints of a very obtuse-angled cone. It is the highest point for 
nany miles and can be seen all the way from Dahivadi and from 
)ther parts of the Miin taliika. It is reached by a poor local fund 
oad unbridged and undrained. But the main difficulties, namely 
he negotiation of the precipitous sides of the two valleys of the 
Man and one of its tributaries, are made suimountable by passes. 
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though not of the best and the surface is passable for tongas or poi 
carts and country carts. The rains too are so light and intermitte 
in this part of the district that little difficulty would be experience 
in visiting Sihgpapur even during the monsoon, after reaching tl 
irrigation bungalow of Gondvale, three miles south-east of Dahiva 
Nine miles north-east on the Sihgnapur road will be met tl 
village of Vavarhirii in one of the Man ravines and here may I 
visited a curious old temple of Mahadev on the right as tl 
eastern pass is ascended. The temple on the site of a fine sprii 
is very rude but probably old. Six miles further north-east 
Sihgpapur. The tower and lamp-pillar of the great temple star 
out distinct flashing against the glary sky. The hills look hopeless 
bare and wretched. A mile from the village the road takes a tui 
to the south-east and tlien again resuming its north-ea 
course runs thmugh an opening of what turns out to I 
a cluster of hills into a space opposite the municipal bungalov 
The road turns again at right angles to the westward and maki 
for the temple steps and a very pleasant camp is reached opposii 
a municipal rest-house. The neighbourhood is studded with tarns 
rinds on all sides, atrd consists of a basin of land, shut in with lo' 
round-topped hills except at the south-east where is an openin; 
occupied by the village itself and some more mango and tamarin 
trees. At the foot of the eastern hills and the lowest point t 
this basin lies a great pond, T-shaped, the cross stretching nort 
and south, and the stem, whicli is very short, to the west. Excej 
where there axe openings the pond is completely enclosed by wall 
The walls are highest and strongest at the opening before mentione 
where they constitute a masonry dam to the streams which coul 
othemise pour their waters away from those hills in a soutl 
easterly direction. The wall at this part was quite ten feet oi 
of the water and therefor© probably twenty feet high at least. I( 
breadth here as every where else, it about five feet, while nowher 
does the masonry appear to have given way. The flood-mark of th 
water appears at four feet from the wall top; and the leakage fror 
the pond is very great. On th© south where lies th© village i 
a set of bathing ghats or steps. These, with the solid and squar 
built houses of the village which give it almost a fortified appes 
ranee, have a very picturesque a.spect viewed from the north en- 
of the pond. The wall is everywhere studded with projectin; 
stones to enable bathers or others to climb up and down. At th 
east end is a sluice through which water is let out to garden land; 
while in the north-east corner and the centre of the north bank aii 
two water-lifts by which water is drawn from wells dug in the side 
of the pond. 

The pond covers an area of about forty acres, and were it madi 
properly watertight would apparently hold a good deal of water 
This is curious as the catchment area is very small indeed, and tin 
rainfall light and capricioxis. There is also no side of the pond lef 
open letting in rain torrents. Any such waters must either filter ii 
under the wall or get in through the small openings which are place( 
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liaphazurcl ami at intervals for the entrance of bathers and the like. 
Thus the pond would seem to have been formed merely to retain 
whatever water fell immediately over it, and from that point of view 
it certainly holds a suiprising amount. Soil has accumulated behind 
the walls which block the chief water-courses and thence art' formed 
the plots on the north and the north-east irrigated by the water-lifts, 
while on the west is a similar accumulation of soil which produces 
excellent grass till late in the hot weather. To reach the temple the 
way passes west of the camp along the municipal road. After about 
two hundred s ards, the first hundred of them on a rude pavement, 
begin the steps very rough and varying in breadth. After the first 
thirty steps comes a small temple of Mahadev standing right in the 
centre of the causevs'ay. It is a .small modern temple about fifteen 
feet long by six feet broad and ornamented with a small tower. A 
little further on is a small shrine of Khadkeshvar Mahadev and 
from here an ascent of one hundred and fifteen steps, the last few 
of them rather steep, leads to the first gateway. This gateway was 
built about two hundred and thirty years ago by a Dhangar of Najhra 
village ten miles south-west of Saiigola in Sholapur, and consists 
of a rectangular building forty-two feet high, forty-one feet two 
inches broad, and fifteen feet nine inches thick, with a single pointed 
arch about thirty-tw'o feet high and fourteen feet ten inches cut 
through it. 

The building has a flat wide roof and stone caves, about two feet 
broad and resting on twenty-two brackets, project horizontally 
from it. In the side walls of the arcli are chambers seven feet 
square and about six feet high vaulted and with sides open to the 
west and to the interior of the large archway. Each contains the 
image of an elephant roughly .worked in stone, and from each 
staircases lead up to the roof. Two-thirds of the way up are 
arched windows looking east. The threshold is a foot high from 
the ground, and at the centre is cylindrical block girded with a coil 
of ornamental chain work raised in relief. This seems intended to 
receive the bolts of folding doors which should have been fitted to 
the archway. On each side of this block are two rough bits of 
carving which may be intended for the satyr-like masks usually 
placed at the entrance of the temples and public buildings. Water 
is always poured on the centre block by worshippers. On the outer 
or eastern side are two platforms or plinths one on each side of the 
entrance eleven feet two inches long and thirteen feet eight inches 
broad and three feet nine inches high. Tlie whole building is made 
of small rectangular blocks of stone roughly cut and set in mortar. 
Immediately' inside the arch on the left hand is a small niche contain¬ 
ing a rough slab of black stone which is an image of Maiigoba, the 
god of the Maiigs. The stejis for some sixty yards are very broad 
and the rise is scarcely felt. It then steepens for about another 
150 steps till the second gateway is reached which forms the entrance 
to the court-yard of the great temple. This gate-way, the court-yard 
and the temple itself were built by* the great ShivajT (1630-80). The 
lower gateway is rather larger than this but mere copy of it. This 
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gateway is thiity-lour f«‘el vvitle, tlurty-eiglit ieet high, and thirteen 
feet thick. The a»eli is jarinted as on the lower gateway and is 
about twenty-six feet high by fourteen feet two inches broad. There 
are windows in the front and eaves to the roof as in the lower gateway. 
The eaves rest on twenty brackets. 

On the front, about twenty feet from the ground, four lotus-like 
ornaments are cut in relief, two on eatii side of the arch. The 
inside ornaments twe on the left wall a relief of three knotted 
cobras and on the right one of Krshna riding on a five-hooded 
cobra, As in the lower gateway there are vaulted chambers on 
the sides with stone elephants, one of which is evidently an object 
of worship. There is also in the centre the raised threshold with 
a cylindrical block decorated with chain work and flanked with 
mask-like ornaments. Eleven more steps lead to the terrace on 
which the temple court is built. About ten yards to the right of 
these is a chamber built in the temrce which contains the footprints 
of Mahadev. The terrace is ascended by about twenty steps cut 
in the masonry, the rise of each step being about one foot. Tlie 
walls on each side of this entrance are over eight feet above the 
level of the court-yard and were evidently intended to support 
another arch which however was never built. On the left of this 
entrance is a projettion with five small lamp-pillars or d\pma\s. 
These steps lead on to the south-east end of the court. Immediately 
on the right is the largest and finest lamp-pillar, not less than forty 
feet high. It is made of cut-stones well set together and the in¬ 
numerable branches for holding the small lights are shaped each 
with a graceful curve upwards, while the small base and fine tape- 
ring of the column gives it a light and elegant appearance, which 
contrasts finely svith the other clumsy stmetures round it. The 
court is about thirty-seven yards long east to west by twenty-seven 
yards broad ami paved throughout with large rectangular slabs of 
trap. Its walls vary in height from six to eight feet. 

There are four entrances, one noticed above at the south-east, 
another from the north at the north-west corner, a third from the 
west and overlooking the edge of the hills rather north of the 
middle of the wf-stem side, and the fourth from the south at the 
middle of the southern side of the court. The second of these is 
a mere rectangular opening in the terrace wall, not more than five 
feet high. It communicates directly with the temple of Ba}i Maha- 
devb The third is an archway similar to Shivajfs archway outside 
the eastern entrance, and communicates with a basil altar and two 
small temples at the very edge of the cliff where the marriage cere¬ 
mony of the. God is celebrated during the fair. The courtyard 
wall on each side of this gateway has been made into small 
cloisters with a promenade on the top. The horses belonging to 
the God are kept in these, and other parts are used for dwelling 
and storing purposes by the temple establishment. The southern 


1 See below. 
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itiancc is about ten feet bioacl and communicates with tbe tombs 
f Raja Sambhaji and two other celebrities and a group of buildings 
tuated on the southern end of the ridge on which the temple 
ands. There is no archway here but a small rest-house was built 
n the right just outside this entrance, while on the left is a well 
bout twenty feet in dituneter and twenty feet deep surrounded 
nth a wretched plaster parapet. This entrance is flanked by two 
irge and rather ugly lamp-pillars. Between this and the eastern 
ntrance in the south-east corner of the court-yard is the music- 
hamber or nagdrhhaml where the daily services of pipes and 
rums is performed. 

In the centre is situated the great temple itself. In front of it 
s a canopy with four pillars and a flat roof about six feet square 
nd ten feet high, in which, upon a plinth three feet high, is 
I stone Nandi. Two bells, with the date 1720 in Roman letters 
ngraved on them and probably brought from some Portuguese 
burch in the Kohkan, hang from the roof. A special interest may 
le said to attach to this temple, at least to the whole of its stone 
vork, as although built by the great ShivajI and therefore not much 
nore than three and a half centuries old, the ancient Hemaijpanti 
tyle has been adhered to throughout its structure and it seems 
ikely from a comparison with the remains of the original temple 
vhich this was intended to replace, that this temple must have 
leen in great part a restoration, tliough perhaps an enlarged one, 
>f the original structure. The style seems to be exactly the cut- 
lorner, Chalukyun both in the centre hall or mnn4op and shrine 
ir gdhhdm and matches closely with that of the temple of Ba|i Maha- 
;lev which is both said to be and evidently is Hemadpanti. 
The remains alluded to lie just inside the southern entrance on the 
way to Sambhaji’s tomb. There are parts of the eaves of the pillars, 
brackets, the cross betuns, all enormous slabs of stone evidently put 
together without mortar. The pillars and brackets show carvings of 
exactly the same pattern and in some Cases decidedly superior in 
workmanship to that of the pillars belonging to the present structure. 
The designs of the eaves and roofing were evidently exactly the 
same. The modern workmanship however is unusually good, and very 
different from the imitations of Hemadpanti work in other parts of 
the district. 

The work was carried out by a banker named Balvantrav to whom 
Chhatrapati Shivaji furnished the funds. The mar)4ap is nearer 
cruciform than anything else, while the gdbhdrd is almost star-shaped. 
The whole pile stands on a solid stone plinth with overhanging rims. 
The plinth projects everywhere three feet beyond the rest of the 
building and is three feet high. The roof of the mandap is not 
supported by walls, but by pillars originally eighteen, though now, 
owing to the numerous cracks in the roof, many small pillars of the 
poorest workmanship have been put up as additional props. The 
roof overhangs the outer pillars by some three feet with heavy stone 
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eaves. The pillars, including the capital brackets, are nine feet s 
inches high. But the sides are partly filled up by a sort of bain 
trade, five feet two inches high. Three feet from the ground on tl 
•inside of this is a seat two feet wide and running round the rnanda, 
The inside of the balustrade is curved so as to form a comfortab 
lean-back, while the whole arrangement is in solid stone. But tf 
only support given to the roof in all this comes from the embeddin 
of the lowest tlnee feet of fourteen out of the eighteen pillars i 
the stone work of the bench. The other four pillars form a squai 
in the middle of the moruiap under which are placed three Naiid: 
covered with brass and copper and of poor workmanship. Th 
pillars are remarkably handsome. Excluding the brackets whic 
support the roof the shafts are seven feet nine inches high each mad 
out of a single block of stone. This is cut in five sections, the firs 
section or basement being rectangular, two feet square by one anc 
a half high. On this is another rectangular block one foot eight inchc 
.square and two feet two inches high. The third is an octagon on 
foot eight inches in diameter and one foot five inches high. Upoi 
this is another rectangidar block, base two feet square and heigh 
one foot tlnee inches. Upon this is a cylinder, one foot eight inche 
in diameter and one foot five inches high. The carving on tht 
fourth section consists of figures in has relief representing a varied 
of subjects, dancing, eating, duelling, a great deal of hunting ant 
fighting, but little if any of mythological subjects. In one, womet 
are represented tiger hunting. Generally the animal used for hun 
ting is the dog. The favourite weapon in fighting and hunting i< 
the spear though in several the bow appears. In one figliting picture 
a man is shown using a gun. The other sections are carved with 
floral and bead patterns. Here and there the work is pierced 
but all is beautifully defined and clear cut. The brackets rest on 
the upper section of the shaft iind branch out on four sides about 
two feet out from the centre. They are solid blocks of stone, shaped 
like female torsos. The faces are fairly well carv'ed, but without 
particular expression in the features. The brackets siipport horizon¬ 
tal stone beams, on which the roof consisting of flat stone slabs is 
placed. Inside, the space between the centre pillars has been 
carved into a flat dome. In the spaces between the other pillars 
the roofing is cut into a favourite pattern made by three slabs one 
below the other. Each side of tlie rectangular space formed by the 
beams is bisected by the comers of a lozenge, cut out of the centre 
of the first slab, while the second slab has a square, cut out of its 
centre similarly inscribed in the lozenge of the first. The third or 
top slab is ornamented with a disc in the centre florally carved in 
relief. The mand((<p roof is flat on the top and surrounded by 
a plain parapet about a foot high. 

It has four small shikhars or spire.s one in the centre about six 
feet high of plain stone and pyramidal in shape. The other spires 
are of about the same height, canopy-shaped and made of painted 
stucco, elaborately ornamented, and situated one on each outer side 
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incl one on the front wing of the mandap. The gdbhdra is surmounted 
>y the great spire of the temple which is about sixty feet high. It 
s a twelve-sided pyramid, with the usual knjash or um-shaped oma- 
nent at the top, now much broken down and generally disfigured, 
t is in eight storeys, gradually lessening in size, and giving the 
•ffect of steps up the sides. At the four sides are a sort of arms 
vhich run up as far as the kalash. Their summits are pointed and 
airve inwards towards the tower, suggesting the idea of four cobras 
irect with their faces inward. The spire is made of brick covered 
vith stucco. The whole is elaborately carved and painted especially 
n front where the stnicture is brought on to the roof of the 
^dhhdrd vestibule. The twelve faces of the first two storeys con- 
ain niches mostly containing images of Hindu deities in relief. 
\bove this the remainder is nearly all ornament mostly of a sort of 
rail pattern with various fanciful decorations. The style of the whole 
resembles that of the towers which crown the soutliem gopurs^, and 
t was very probably like the rest of the temple a copy of something 
nore ancient. 
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To the south of the temple, about a hundred yards along the 
edge of the hill, lies a block of buildings which includes tlnree 
mausoleums. They are in a line facing south-wards and on the east 
and west sides the building projects beyond the edge of the hill 
and is built up by strong masonry walls in places over thirty feet 
high. The centre mausoleum is of Shahaji the father of Shiviiji. It 
consists of three divisions separated by plain pillars with pointed 
arches in front. It is eighteen feet six inches long, thirty feet broad 
and about eight feet high. On the west is the mausoleum of 
Shivaji and Hirabai of Kolhapur nine feet long by twenty-five feet 
broad and seven feet nine inches high with similar pillars. To the 
east is the chief mausoleum of Sambhaji the son of Shivaji, nearly 
fifty feet long by thirty six feet broad. The mundap is divided by 
ten pillars into five divisions and leads to a sluine with a ling in its 
case or Shalunkha. The court is flanked on the east by cloisters in 
eight pointed arches fifty-eight feet long by eight feet deep and 
about seven feet high. Deep windows are pierced in the walls, which 
are over four feet thick. Sambhaji was executed by Aurahgzeb 
in August 1689, and this mausoleum was afterwards set up to him 
by Chhatrapati Shahii. 

Next to the great temple, or perhaps even greater in interest, is 
the temple of Amrteshvar, known as Bali Mahadev. It is reached 
direct by a road which turns off to the right from the steps about 
a hundred feet below the great temple; or it can be reached from 
the great temple by the south-east gateway. About twenty yards 
further on a turn to the right leads down twenty small steps to the 
chief gateway, an archway of the ogee pattern about twenty-five 
feet high and otherwise similar to the main gateway of the great 

1 The gopiir is a large and lofty gateway. Compare the Gadas aopur m 
Bombay Gazetteer, XXII 716, 

Vf ST.tO-SSa 
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temple. The temple is in a ceurtyard eight feet below the level i 
the gateway and more or less in a pit. It may be described : 
a miniature of the great temple, though of far ruder and plaint 
workmanship. The walls of the courtyard are very large; blocks < 
stone, here and there repaired with mortar. The central hall < 
mandap with the shrine vestibule, forms a rectangle from whic 
there are three porches on the west, north and east. The sides < 
the mandap are open and the roof is supported by the pillars, whic 
including the outer pillars of the poiches, are sixteen in numbi 
and form thus three divisions or khans. The southern division j 
the vestibule to the shrine and is closed up all except a narrow doc 
in the centre. The pillars are shaped as those in the great tempi 
and the roofing inside is of the same pattern. The carving thoug 
well executed is much less elaborated. Affixed to the vestibule b 
a closed passage is the shrine or gdbhdm, star-shaped and muc 
as in the great temple. The mandap and vestibule are about forty 
two feet long by thirty-two feet broad, and the extreme length am 
breadth of the gdhlmrd about twenty-three feet. The spire is moderi 
and covered with stucco work in apjxirent imitation of the mail 
temple though it is locally believed to be of the same age witl 
the temple. This pattern of ornament is a sort of rail and tootl 
work. The tower is ten-storeyed and about forty feet high. As ii 
the larger temple there are also arms at the four sides bending ove; 
the top of the tower like erect cobras. Tliere is a small pyramida 
stone turret in the centre of the mapdop which is disfigured by ar 
ugly urn or kalash with which it is surmounted. The towers oi 
this temple are grossly disfigured by white washing, and the stucco 
painting has entirely faded. The roof and eaves are of stone slabs., 
adorned and worked as in the larger temple. There are special festi¬ 
vities during the festival of Shivrdtra in February-March. The great 
fair or jatrd is held from the bright fifth to the full moon of Chaitra in 
March-April. The attendance varies between 90 to' 95 thousand. 
During the fair the masks of tlie God are paraded in procession. The 
oflFerings at the fair are almost solely in money. Some of them are 
made for the benefit of the temple. These are administered by 
a committee appointed by Government. The worship, however, is 
condueted by Badve Brrdimans and Guravs who receive many private 
contributions from the visitors. The permanent income of the temple 
from alienated villages and other sources is spent in establishment 
and the Shivrdtra festivities. 


Great care is taken as to the sanitary arrangements during the 
fair. Government provides a hospital assistant at the expense of the 
municipality. Sweepers and ti'enches are provided for latrine purposes 
and care is taken to prevent the water from pollution. Some excel¬ 
lent wells have been dug in various parts of the locality, notably 
one the gift of Ahalyabai Hojkar, the great temple-building princess 
of Indore (1735-1795). The usual small merchandise is sold at the 
fair. Tire transactions are valued at about Rs. 50,000. 
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The name Singnapur would seem, almost certainly, to have been 
drived from the Devgiri Yadav king Siiighan (1210-47) whose name 
) often occurs in the district. In the course of his wars with 
hojaraja of Kolhapur Shihghan is said to have encamped in this 
lace. Maloji, the grandfather of Shivaji (1630), caused a tank to 
e constructed here and restore the temple to its former condition 
y making repairs for the comfort of pilgrims (1600). The village 
'as subsequently conferred as a hereditary possession by one of the 
ihatges on Shahaji Bhonsle, the father of Shivaji,^ whose devotion in 
uilding the Mahadev temple is thus explained. It was in this place 
lat Jijabai, the mother of ShivajT, took the lead in bringing about 
le reconversion of Bajaji Nimbalkar who had embraced Islam and 
'as subsequently made a Hindu sometime after he returned from 
lijapur in 1651'k The neighbourhood is some of the wildest part 
f the Mahadev range, named no doubt from this temple, and has 
een the resort of turbulent characters from the earliest times. In 
anuary 1817, after having effected his escape from the Tirana jail 
/here he was confined, Trimbakji DeVrgle retired to the Singnapur 
ills and collected 1800 men in the neighbourhood. But in April 
818 the operations of General Smith’s force drove the insurgents 
rom their haunts in Sihgpapur.- 

Tdmbi a village, (JavU T; 17° 40' N, 73° 45' E; RS Satara Road 
•7 in. NE ; p. 346) lies on the right bank of the Koyna about sixteen 
ailes west of Satarii with which it is connected by the Amba pass 
>y an old pack-lrullock path over the lofty Dategad spur which 
orms the eastern wall of the valley. It is on the main bullock track 
rom Helvak up the Koyna valley to Mahabalesvar and was a market 
’illage in the past. It forms the head-quarters of a small petty 
livision or administrative centre, probably connected with Vasota 
ort. 

Tamkane, (PatanT; RS Masur 13 in. E; p. 274) a small hill 
'illage three miles north-west of Patau, has in a hill to the west, two 
mall Buddhist caves, a chapel, and a dwelling cave. The village is 
uisily reached by the bullock-path from Patan up the Kera valley. A 
■limb of a quarter of a mile up the Ired of the chief stream leads 
o the two caves which are on its both sides. Both the caves are 
)f the plainest type and could be entered from the east. The chapel 
31" Chaitya 16' long 12' broad and 8' high contains at the west 
3nd a relic-shrine or daghobd 9' in circumference and surmounted by 
.m umbrella capital. Almost adjoining the chapel, on the other side 
af the stream, is the dwelling cave or Vihnr 19' long by 17' broad and 
?' high. At the north-west and south-west corners are two small 
chambers five feet square. Adjoining the south-west chamber is 
.1 bench two feet high. The caves would appear to be of the same 
period as the early Buddhist caves at Karad, but there are no 

I Giant Duff’s Maratlias, Vol. I, 23.1. 

- Grant Duff’s Maratlias, Vol, II, 445, 448. 

^ Shivaji’s Souvenir Marathi Section, page 9. 
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Taiigaon. Tdrgdhv (Koregahv T ; 18° N. 74° E RS. p. 3,677) lies on the lei 
bank of the Krshna seven miles south of Rahimatpur. A cleare 
local fund tract connects Targahv with Masur and Karat 
Targahv is one of the stations on the Poona-Bangalore Railway 
thirteen miles south of Koregahv. It was fonnerly a place of soin 
importance being a kasbd or market town, and the head-quarters t 
a revenue sub-division. It is now nothing more than a well-to-d 
agricultural village with a middle school. A public well and latrine 
were built at Targahv under the Local Development Works Scheme 

Taula Tdrld, (Patari T; 17° 25' N, 73° 55' E ; RS Masur 15 m. SE 
p. 3,804) about ten miles north-east of Patan is an alienated village 
The village is connected to Patan by a motorable road which goes vit 
Umbraj. It is the chief trading village in the valley of the Tarli 
Tlicre is another short cut to Helvak which can l>e used for bullock 
and ponies going by Nivkanc, Karvat, and Vajegahv. The Tarl 
valley grows a great deal of rice and some wheat and sugarcane mos 
of which conies to the Tiirla market before export to Cipliin. Thi 
water-supply of the town is taken from an excellent spring in a smal 
tributary of the Truli, over which a temple of God Mahadev has beei 
built. The temple is neither old nor noteworthy, but the spring watci 
is very good for drinking. Anotlier spring flows on the other side o) 
the tem]ilc and its water is used for washing and bathing. Both tin 
springs have ample supply ot water but their only defect is that the> 
have stone steps facilitating their indiscriminate use by the peoph 
and thus leading sometimes to ixillution. 

The village was alienated to the Mahadik family, a Maiatha house 
of distinction and one of the branches of which was connected b> 
marriage with the line of ShivajT. During the 1857 rebellion 
a member of the Mahadik family was concerned in the Satara plot, 
and his share in the family possessions was confiscated. The 
neighbourhood of Tarla was considered a fit site for one of the large 
irrigation schemes. It was proposed to make here a storage pond 
which would increasi! the supply for the Krshna canal and give 
enough water for another canal on the right bank. 

Tatuavaue ok Tdthcmule or Sorifos/ignd hill fort (Phaltan T ; 17° 57' N, 74° 20' E ; 
Santoshgao RS Lonand, 2-9 m.) lies in the north-west corner of the Phaltan 

Hill lour. taluka, about 12 miles south-west of Phaltan, the taluka headquarters. 

Tire fort is now easily approachable throughout the year as the Public 
Works Department has recently constructed a piiccd road from village 
Tathavade lying at the foot of the hill. The fort is roughly triangular 
in shape. The hill on which it stands is a little lower than the 
main range. The apices of the triangle are north-west and south¬ 
east making it nearly equilateral. At the foot on the northern side lies 
the village of Tathavade (p. 1,(X)1) with people nearly all cultivators 
mostly Ramo.shis and Marathas. The defences consist of three 

r Compare Fergiisson and Burgess' Cave Ttinpies of India, 212. 
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alls, the top wall going all round the hill and forming what may be 
died the citadel. It surmounts a perpendicular scarp of black rock 
)out thirty feet high, and is itself about fifteen feet higher. In 
lickness it is twenty feet and had originally a parapet about six feet 
gh and three feet thick, all of which has broken down. It is made of 
terite blocks from one or two cubic feet each, and solidly set in 
ortar, lined with small stones and mud. It is carefully provided 
intervals with secret escape doors for the garrison should the fort 
3 successfully taken. It ,is especially strong at the three angles from 
hich project triangular outworks about sixty feet lower than the 
tadel. The outworks are of unequal size, but built of the same 
laterials and more strongly even than the citadel. Tlie sides of the 
)uth-west out'work arc not more than thirty yards long but it is 
erhaps the most solid of the three; the sides of the north-east out- 
ork are about fifty yards, and those of the north-west out-work 
bout seventy yards long. The first two out-works communicated with 
le citadel by a small door not more tlian rivo feet wide built through 
lie walls, which led on to the steps cut in the scarp. The citadel 
/all has a gap at the north-west angle which formed the oommunica- 
ion with the north-west out-work. On the north-east side of this was 
lie main gateway about five feet wide, also made of laterite, of 
leautifully cut massive masonry. It faced, and was sheltered by 
projecting bastion. The north side of the hill was partly protected 
or about a hundred feet by two lower walls or terraces, the 
me below the other with bastions at intervals;. They are of 
nuch lighter workmanship than the blocks in rough mortar and the 
ining of uncut stones and mud. These walls both run east and west 
dong the entire length of the northern face of the hill. They then 
urn through an angle of over 90 degrees, and are taken up the hill 
o meet the walls above them. The upper of the two is broken by 
i gateway of trap facing east, like the upper gateway, similarly 
iheltered, and otherwise like it, but of far less strength and of much 
rougher workmanship. The lowest wall is divided by a gap of full 
diirty feet in the centre flanked by two strong bastions, but no 
gateway. Tire ascent between these three entrances and from the 
north-west out-work on to the citadel is by a winding patli with steps 
at intervals where, not iinfrequently, the naked scarp of the rock has 
to be surmounted. Tire steps lue nearly everywhere broken down 
and the way generally' blocked with prickly pear. The above 
description will show that the bill was unprotected below the citadel 
and its out-works on the south-west and south-east sides, and that 
elaborate care was taken to protect the north side. There seems to 
he no special reason for this difference except that the entrance and 
therefore the weakest point of the citadel was on the north side. By 
making the two gateways face east and jirotecting them with projec¬ 
tions of the wall, their assault was impeded while it was impossible 
to hit them directly with cannon shot from the plain below, which, 
according to tradition, was a special point in the fortification of the 
day. In sieges it was apparently the fashion to direct a cannonade 
first against the gate and to provide a force to rush through if the 
besiegers succeeded in bursting it. The difficulties of elsewhere 
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penetrating or escalading hill forts such as these, were probably an 
not wrongly thought insuperable, bribery and stratagem apart. Th 
citadel is not more than 600 yards round and its area nt 
much more than twenty acres. There were originally but fei 
buildings. The head-quarters or sadar was a building about lift 
feet by thirty feet including its two otds or verandahs. It opened t 
the north and besides accommodating the treasury, was used a 
a sort of court-house for the subheddr in charge of the fort. Nes 
to it on the west was a stone building about forty feet by twent) 
with walls three feet thick, and a roof on the south side made o 
brick coated with cement. It contained three chambers fo 
storage of grain, treasure and gunpowder. The east chamber stil 
remains. Immediately south of the east chamber is the great pond 
cut some sixty to seventy feet down into the rock, and the side 
smoothed off with great care. It holds a tolerable supply of water 
but is fed by no spring. It is alxrut twenty-five to thirty fee 
square and has steps on the eastern side leading down to the water’: 
edge. Halfway down at a landing and turn of the steps is a smal 
temple of Tatoba Mahadev from whom the fort takes its name 
Tliis large pond was apparently the only source of the water-suppl) 
of the citadel. It has been much choked with silt, and is said tc 
hold much less water than before, much probably leaking dowi 
through the latcrite. The rest of the citadel is so blocked with 
prickly pear that no other buildings can be distinguished. The 
hill top has room only for very few. One is a mosque for Musalmans. 
The north-east out-work has .some buildings while, inside the two 
lower walls, are others all in ruins. Outside the lowest entrance is 
pointed out the side of the elephant-house, fit for not more than 
two beasts. On the saddle back between the southern angle and 
the main range of hills has been cut a gap with remains of 
buildings said to have been the grass stacks of the fort. The grass 
was supplied chiefly from lands on the plateau above the Mahadev 
range and brought for storage to this spot. It is more than two 
hundred yards from the fort and is hardly convenient than the village 
itself which is at least as accessible as the fort. Immediately 
inside and directely facing the lowest entrance is a large cave pond. 
Its mouth has been almost wholly blocked with rubbish. A descent 
of some six feet is therefore necessary to reach the water. Tlic 
excavation is partly natural but evidently enlarged artificially. 
The exact size of the cave pond cannot be made out. Three 
massive pillars appear supporting the roof. The rock is laterite 
and hence no doubt the abundant supply of excellent water filters 
from above. The iqrper fort is nearly all made of laterite with no 
traces of quarrying about. It seems therefore not improbable that 
the ponds were excavated by the fort builders and the stone used 
for the fort walls. There are four other similar ponds completely 
blocked up. 'Their stone and that of the big pond on the top 
would amply suffice for the external work considt-rablc as it is. 
The mildew of this laterite is used by the people as a tonic for 
women after child-biiTh. It probably contains some principle of 
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iron. It is a lielief in the village that the large jwnd in the citadel 
and this cave pond are connected by a passage now choked up, 
and that a lemon thrown into the water of the one used in former 
times to appetn on the surface of the other. These ponds show 
that the hill internally is made of latcrite with an outer coating of 
trap, thin at the sides but on the top some forty feet thick. 

The name of this village is traditionally derived from Tatoba, a sage 
who took up his abode on the fort hill. The cave pond is said 
to have been made by him, and the small temple of Mahadev 
in the big pond is named after him. The local tradition is that 
this fort was built by Shivaji the Great (1630-80). In 1666 it 
was in the hands of BajajI Naik Nimbalkar. In the same year 
Chhatrapati Shivaji after the treaty of Purandhar served under 
Jaysihg, the Rajput general of Auraiigzeb’s army, against Bijapur 
and with his Mavlas escaladed Tathavac^e'. The Bijapur Govern¬ 
ment again ap]>arently got it back from the Moghals probably by 
treaty. Chhatrapati Shivaji retook it for himself in 1673“ and in 
1676 he had to retake the open country in its neighbourhood, the 
estate-holders of which were always; ready to rebel against him-*. 
The fort was taken by the Moghals in 1689' but was ceded to 
Shahu in 1720 in the imperial grants made to him in that year"’. 
In a revenue statement of about 1790 Tathorii appears as tiie head of 
a sub-division in the Nahisdurg sarhJr with a revenue of Rs. 1,120". 
The fort remained in the hands of the Marathas till 1818 when it 
was shelled Iw a dcfachment of General Pritzler’s army from the 
plateau and a spur pointed out about half a mile to the west. 
A good many of the buildings and part of the walls are said to liave 
been injured by the shelling. The commandant fled at the first 
few shots, the garrison followed, and the fort was taken. Its 
elaborate design and considerable shength for the times in which 
it was built may be explained by the fact that it was close to the 
Nizam Shall! frontier and of some importance therefore to the 
Bijapur government, while the constant disturbances in the 
neighbourhood in Chhatrapati Shivajl’s time would amply account 
for any additions he made to it. 
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A story is told that the famous dacoit Umaji Naik (1827) was 
resting at a spring in the ravine which leads down to the fort from 
the plateau and that a Brahman on liis way to Tathavad passed 
Iiy with a little grain given him in charity. Umaji called on him to 
stand and give up what he had. But when he learnt that it was 
only grain sent him off in peace, entreated his blessings, and gave 
him Rs. 25. 


1 Grant Duff’s Muratlias, Vol. I, 165. 
^ Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 202. 
3 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol, I, 209, 

' Grant Diiff’.s Maratlias, Vol. T, 273. 

Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol, I, 330. 
0 Warring’s Marathas, 244. 
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Urnhmj village, (Karad T; 17° 20' N, 74° 05' E; RS Masur 3 in. 
E; p. 4,507) lies on the Poona-Belgaiiv mail road ten miles north- 
west of Karacl and twenty-four miles south-east of Satara on the 
right bank of the Krshna just below its junction with the Tarli which 
is bridged at this point. The Mapd also flows into the Krshna at 
this point, and from here an unmetalled road branches to Malhar 
Peth in Patan where it meets the State Highway to Chiplun. This 
continues east to Fandharpur by the Shamgahv gorge, Mayni and 
Kaledhoii pass through Atpadi in Sahgli district. The road is not 
motorable throughout the year. Ujnbraj is a village with a trade 
in groundnuts on a large scale and some wholesale trade in food 
grains. It has a large market-yard flanked witli shops running east 
to west, and one of the oldest and chief banking houses in the 
district. In 1827 Captain Clunes noticed it as a kasbd or market town 
with 150 houses and thirty-two shops.' Recently a number of activities 
were carried on in the village under the Block Development Scheme 
viz., construction of a school building, running of carpentry and smithy 
classes, adidt literacy classes and a veterinary stockman centre. 

Vailui (Khatav T; 17° a5' N, 74° 25' E ; RS Koregairv 23 m. NW ; 
p. 6,838) on the Fusesavli-Sihgriapur road, thirty-one miles south¬ 
east of Satara, is the heachpuirtcrs of the Khatav taluka. Besides the 
sub-divisional revenue and iiolice offices on the standard Government 
plan, Vaduj has a post office and a vernacular school in a good 
Government building. There are two liigh schools at Vadnj. There 
it little trade and the place does not seem to have been very important 
at any time. The Yerla runs close to the south-west corner of the 
town, and gives an unfailing supply of good water. About a mile 
north-west of the town is a pleasant camp, In a revenue state¬ 
ment of about 1790 Varuja (Vaduj) appears as the head of 
a pargam in the Raybag sarkiir with a revenue of Rs. 37,000-'. 

Vairatgad Furl; (Wfu T; 17° 50' N, 73° 50' E ; RS. Wathar, 21 m ;) 
in Wai 3,939 feet above sea level, lies nine miles north-east of 
Medha and six miles south-east (if Wai, on a spur of the main 
Sahyadri range which branches nearly due east for about twenty 
miles from Malcolm Peth by Pahcgaiu. It is a prominent object 
east of Wai bctAA cen the Khambatki pass and the gorge by which the 
Pooiia-Bangalore road passes into the Satara taluka. The villages of 
Vyajvadi and Jambuh.ie on the north and Mhasve on the south all 
touch the fort, the greater part of which is in Vyajvadi. The ascent 
can be made either from Mhasve village or Bavdhan. The easiest 
way is to climb by the gorge separating Mhasve and Bavdhan up 
the west phase of the hill, along the northern ridge of the Jambulne 
village till the hamlet of Vyajvadi is reached lying close beneath the 
fort gate. The fort is about 1,000 feet above the plain and the 
ascent is about two miles. It would be about half a mile less, but 
much steeper direct from Mliasve. The fort has a vertical scarp of 
black rock, thirty feel high, surrounded by about seven feet of wall 

r Itinerary, 34. 

^ Warring’s Muratluis, 244. 
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loopholed for musketry. Tlie lower parts of the wall are of large 
rectangular unmortared stones. The upper part is mortared and of 
smaller material. There are remains of the head-quarters buildings 
and some quarters for sepoys, all modern. Inside the fort are five 
stone ponds none of them more than forty feet in diameter, and 
outside is one cave ixmd. The fort is one of those said to have 
been built by Bhoj Raja, the Kolhapur Silahara chief lihoja II. (1178- 
1193) of Panhala, and its name is locally derived from the Vairats, 
a wild tribe supposed to have dwelt in this neighbourhood, who 
were subdued by the Pandavas. The fort .is partly commanded by 
the heights of Bavdhan three miles to the west. The view on all 
sides is very fine and extends on the west to Malcolm Peth. 

At the foot of Vairatgad within the limits of Mhasve village 
are two banyan trees, the larger of them shading an area of three 
quarters of an acre. The space covered by it is a very symmetrical 
oval. Tliere is no brushwood underneath, nor aught to impede the 
view save the stems of the shoots from the parent tree which has 
decayed.^ 

VartIhangcK} hill fort (Khatav T ; 17° 40' N, 74° 15' E ; RS. Koregaiiv, 
9 m. W; p. 1,686) lies on the Bhadle-Kundla spur of the Mahadev 
range at a point of it on the boundary between the Koregahv and 
Khatav talukas, seven miles north-east of Koregahv and nine miles 
north-east of Satara. It is a round-topped hill rising about 900 feet 
above the plain below on the west or Koregahv side and about 700 
feet on the east or Khutav side. The ascent to the fort is from 
a nuiclu or hamlet at its foot on the Khatav side. This is easily 
reached from the Satara-Pandharpur road, which winds up the 
southern sloix^ of the fort hill to a hill close to which on the north 
lies the fort hamlet. The way takes off from Maruti temple in 
Vardhangad village. The approach to the fort can be made also 
from the village Faiicgani-vadi, Both ways are easy. The top 
of the fort can be reached within 15 to 20 minutes. There is also 
an approach from Cimaiigahv. As one climbs halfway, one meets 
with an image of Maruti. A legend about this Maruti is that he 
brings relief to the person who is bitten by a snake. The person is 
taken around the image after giving liim a juice of Nimb leaves. The 
jxTson becomes giddy and vomits the poison, according to the legend, 
Two large ponds attributed to the Musalmans lie about two hundred 

1 Murray’s Bombay Handbook, 195; the lato Mr, .S. II. Little, C. S., First 
Assistant CoUoctor, Satara; Bombay Literary Magazine, 292-29.3. 
Lady Falkhuid writes (Cliow, Chow, I, 206-207) : The shade was so 
complete, 1 could sit in the middle of the day without any covering on 
niy head, rhe tree was of such a size, tliat separate picnic parties might 
take place under it, and not interfere with each other. There were countless 
avenues, or ratlier aisles, like those of a church, the pale gray stems being 
the columns, which, as the sun fell on them, glistened in parts like silver ; 
.md here anti there were little recesses like chapels, where on the roots 
trom the boughs foniied themselves into delicate clustering pillars, up 
and down which little squirrels were chasing each other, while large 
monkeys were jumping from bough to Iroiigh, the boughs cracking aiid 
creaking as if both monkeys and bough would fall on my head. 
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yard.s off to the .south of the road. The path from the hamlet takes 
about half an hour to ascend with ease and goes diagonally up tire 
.south slope, till it reaches the middle of the south side where is the 
only gateway reached by a turn to the south-west. The gate is ,in 
good condition. After crossing the gate, a little further up one 
comes across a small temple of Mahadev. The top of the temple 
is dilapidated. The base of the temple is built of stones and is in 
good condition. Near the temple is a banyan tree. To the south 
of the temple are two ponds. The water in them is not potable. 

As we climb a little further on the left side of the Mahadev temple, 
there is a temple of Vardhinidevi. On the outer side of the temple is 
a hall, the roof of which is being repaired by the Grampanchayat. 
A fair is held here on every Dasara day. Outside the temple 
is a dipmal, in front of the standing idol facing cast. The 
base of the temple is built of stone and the upper part is built of 
bricks. There is an idol of Parashuram in the hall. It is said that, 
there is a tunnel leading to Mahimangad. The door of the tunnel 
is now covered with prickly pear and stones. The wall on each side 
juts out so that the gateway can be sighted only through a narrow 
passage from the north-east. It consists of a pointed arch and wooden 
doorway close outside which is shown the mark of a cannon shot fired 
when the fort was attacked by Fattesingh Mane (1805). The fort 
sloping all round from the sides to the top is round at the 
summit, and covers about twenty acres. On the east is a hollow, 
where are two ponds and the site of the garrison’s quarters, now 
thickly covered with prickly pear, and the buildings in ruins. Only 
two small guns remain among the rubbish. The fort has but little 
scarp, the wall crowning a ridge of black rock protruding abruptly 
from the sides of the hill which though steep are covered with loose 
.shallow soil. The walls with parapet vary from ten to fifteen feet 
on the outside, and follow the contour of the ridge, the hollows 
being filled up with strong masonry. They are about sixteen and 
a half feet thick, with a parajret, two feet high on the inside. The 
height is generally alx)ut six feet from the ground close under them. 
The ground rises so abruptly behind them that at any distance they 
would give no shelter, and the fort is commanded on the north from 
a hill in Lalgim, and on the south from the hill of Rameshvar, each 
about 2,000 yards distant, with perfectly possible ascents at any side. 
The masonry of the walls is mostly small and put together with 
mortar only in a few places. The gate and its neighbourhood are the 
strongest points. The fort wall has fallen down at a number of 
places. On the north side was a pond now empty. The east is 
the only side where water is constantly found, but that in small 
(pantities. 

The construction of the fort was undertaken in 1673 by Chhatrapati 
Shivaji and was finished in 1674. It was used as an outjrost guard¬ 
ing the east frontier of his newly acquired territory. In 1800, the fort, 
then in the hands of the Pratinidhi, was invested by Mabadji .Shinde’s 
force with 2.5,000 men. The Ramoshis in the south-west mdehi were 
attacked and killed the horse of Muzafarkhan one of Shinde’s 
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generals. Tlie nidchls were then .saektid and burnt. Further havoe 
was stopped by the influence of the Sarnobat Ghorpade’s wife who 
was sister to the wife of Shinde. In 1803, Balvantrav Bakshi, the 
commandant of the fort, fought here a battle with Yesai Saheb 
Firahgi. The fort was shelled, the mdchis sacked, and a contribution 
of Rs. 3,000 levied. In 1805 the fort was attacked by Fattesingh 
Mane. The Karkhdnis and other officers were killed and Fattesingh 
took many horses in the neighbourhood. But was himself killed 
soon afterwards in a battle fought with Bajvantrav Phadnis, the 
Mutalik of pratinidhi who was assisted by the troops of Chintamanrav 
Patwardhan.^ In 1807 after the battle of Vasantgad,^ Bapu Gokhale 
brought the Pant Pratinidhi to Cimangahv, a Koregahv village close 
to the north of the fort, and the fort was then surrendered to him. 
He administered it for five years till 1811 when the Peshva took 
charge of id*. It appears to have surrendered in 1818. 

Varugad Fort (Man T; 18° 00' N, 74° OB' E ; RS Lonand 22 m. 
NW; p. 880), in Man lies, as the crow flies, about twelve miles 
north-west of DahivadI, within the limits of Panvan village. The 
best way to it is to camp at Pihgli Budrukh four miles south-west 
of DahivadT and to travel thence by the Tasgahv-Mograla road for 
about ten miles to Jadhawadi, a hamlet of Bijvadi village lying 
almost a quarter of a mile cast and within sight of the road; from 
here a well marked track due west goes to the village of Tondl<^, 
and from Topdln a path leads direct to the fort over rough ground 
broken but perfectly passable by a pony, and skirting the northern 
base of the long plateau of Panvan. The direction of the path is 
generally a little north of west and it crosses innumerable small 
ravines and water-courses which lead through rough hill tracts to 
the edge of the plateau of which the Map taluka chiefly consists. 
These streams pour down the bare sides of the main hill range, here 
some 1,000 to 1,500 feet high, on to the plain of Giivi adjoining the 
Phaltan taluka. The country all the way from Pihgli is terribly 
bare and rocky. Here the stony hills and ravines are interrupted 
by fairly level plateaus with tolerable soil and good sites for culti¬ 
vation and grazing. A few small deer and chinkhara will probably 
be seen, while cattle are everywhere browsing in considerable 
numbers. Three hamlets, one of them known as Ghodavadi, are 
reached, and some well-to-do cultivators will probably meet the 
visitor and turn out to be Gadkaris or descendants of the ancient 
hereditary fort garrison. The hamlet is situated on a projection 
between the two ravines, and has been built on a hill of a truncated 
conical shape. 

The hill rises about 250 feet above the level of the plateau, 
which itself constitutes the summit of the Mahadev range at this 
point. The cone with the walls on it is seen from a great distance 
and appears very small indeed. But on near approach it is seen 
to be but the inner citadel of a place of considerable size and 

1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. II, 413. 

2 Grant Duff’.s Maratha.s, Vol. II, 413. 

3 Papers in po.s.scs.sion of the fort Sabnis. 
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strength for the times in which it was built. On the south-west 
the outer wall or enceinte is entered by a rude gateway of a single 
jiointed arch about eight feet high and five feet broad, As usual 
there is a curtain of solid masonry inside. The gate lies about 
150 yards east of the edge of the plateau, which there terminates 
in an almost unbroken vertical precipice of several hundred feet in 
height and receding in a north-easterly direction. No wall was 
built along about thret^ hundred yards of this part which is absolutely 
unscalable, but for the rest of the way the walling is continued 
along the edge of the cliff in a north-east direction for about another 
three hundred yards. Here it turns still following the cliff to the 
south-east for another seven hundred yards, and then gradually 
rounds to the westward covering foUr hundred and fifty yards more 
till it meets the gateway. But for the break of the inaccessible 
precipice this outer wall would fonn a nearly equilateral triangle 
with the corners rounded off, the side being of some six hundred 
and fifty yards. Facing nearly north, about fifty yards from the 
north-east angle, is a gateway with a couple of curtains in solid 
masonry. This entrance is cut in the sides of the cliff about twenty 
feet below the top which is reached by some dozen steps. It 
consisted as usual of a pointed arch, the top fallen in, about ten 
feet high by five broad. It leads out to the path down to Girvi, 
a village in the plains below and it jarobably formed the communi¬ 
cation with Plialtan. This road winds down the face of the range 
for some five hundred feet till it hits the shoulder of a spur which 
it then follows to the base. The walling on the south side, from 
the edge of the cliff tf) some hundred yards east of the southern gate, 
is not more than a couple of feet in thickness and consists of all¬ 
fitting stones unmortared. The rest is massive and well mortared 
and still fairly preserved. The average height is from seven to ten 
feet. In the south-east angle is a rude temple of Bhairavnath and 
a few houses with the remains of many more. On the right side of 
the southern gate is a well preserved stone pond about thirty yards 
square with steps leading down to it. Next to and on the north of 
Bhairavnath’s temple is another pond. The way up to the fort 
proper or upper and lower citadels is from the north side. The 
path up the hill side, which is steep but with grass and soil left in 
many places, is almost destroyed. About 150 feet up is the outer 
citadel built on a sort of shoulder of the hill and facing almost 
due west. It contains two massive bastions of excellent masonry 
looking north-west and south-west so that guns planted on them 
could command respectively the north and south gateways. This 
citadel was connected with the main wall by a cross wall running 
across the whole breadth of the fort from east to west. Its entrance 
lies close below that to the upper citadel. A masonry curtain 
projects so as to hide, the arch itself, which is not more than seven 
feet high by three broad, and has to be entered from due east. On 
the south side the walls are carried right up to the scarp of 
the upper citadel and are some ten feet high, so that to take the 
lower citadel in rear or flank must have been difficult. The upper 
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citadel is above a vertical scarp some thirty feet high. The entrance 
to it lies some thirty feet above that to the lower citadel, and is 
cut in the rock about eight feet wide. There is a gateway of 
a pointed arch with the top fallen in and twenty odd steps leading 
up to it and ten more cut out of the rock, and winding up past 
the inside curtain on to the top. The walls , of this upper citadel 
are still in tolerable preservation. They were originally (about 
ten feet high and built of fair masonry. There is a large turret on 
the south-west corner, evidently meant to command the southern 
gate. About ten yards to the east of this turret is a new looking 
building which was the head-quarters or saclar. Immediately east 
of this and below it is a great pit about thirty feet square and equally 
deep roughly cut in the rock and said by the people to be a dungeon. 
Next to it on the south is a small pond evenly cut and lined with 
mortar used for storing water. There are some remains of sepoys' 
houses, and, near the turret, a small stone wheel said to belong to 
a gun. The outer walls east of the gates have bastions at every 
turn of the cliffs, and the masonry here is particularly strong and 
well preserved. It would appear- that attacks were dreaded chiefly 
from the plain below. The assailants could either come up the 
spur towards the north entrance or they might attempt the spurs on 
the other side of the eastern ravine and attack the southern gateway. 
Hence apparently the reason for strengthening the walls of the enceinte 
on this side. After passing the southern gateway the assailants would 
be commanded from the lower citadel. They would then be 
encountered by the cross wall. If that obstacle was overcome the 
besieged would run round the east side and into the two citadels. 
The appearance from the fort of the plain in the north is most 
formidable. The Panvan plateau completely commands and indeed 
almost overhangs it. The fort is believed to have been built by 
Shivaji to resist the Moghals whose attacks he must have dreaded 
from the plain below. The Karkhdnis or Superintendent of the fort 
was a Prabhu. The fort garrison consisted of 200 Ramoshis, Mahars, 
and other hereditai-y Gadharis besides sepoys. It was surrendered in 
1818 to Vi^hal Pant Phadnis of the Raja of Satara left in charge of 
the town. He detached 200 men to take possession, being part of 
a force then raised to protect the town from the enterprizes of Bajirav’s 
garrisons then in the neighbourhood*. 


Vdsotd hill fort, also called Vyaghragad (Javli T ; 17° 35' N, 73° 40' 
E; Rs Satara Road 32 m. NE ; p. 156) in Javli is situated five miles 
west-north-west of Tambi, at the head of a small valley which' 
branches west from the Koyna. At the mouth of the valley is 
a village named Vasotc, but the fort is within the limits of the Met 
Indavli village, and on the very edge of the Sahyadris. It is a flat- 
topped hill nearly oval in shape and about 800 feet above the valley. 
The height on the other or Kohkan side is probably some 3,700 feet. 
The first clear drop is perhaps 1,500 feet, which, Arthur’s Seat 
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^ Elphinstonc in fVndhari and Maratha War Papers, 345. 
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excepted, is one of the sluHTcst on llie Suhyildris. The ascent was 
made from Met Indavli village. The first half was through dense 
forest apparently primeval, a block specially preserved to increase 
the difficulties of approaching the fort. Emerging from this by the 
path which was here and there cut into steps and getting steeper 
every yard there was a k/lrvi grove which was nasty to get through, 
but quite commanded from the fort. Further on was a perfectly 
bare piece of rock with rude steps cut in it. This led to the double 
gateway at the northern end of the eastern face along a causeway 
made for about twenty yards on a ridge below the scarp. To enter 
this the path, here much blocked n]r with fallen debris, turned right 
round to the south, and by some thirty steps cut in the rock emerged 
on to the plateau above. There were three massive masonry arches 
set in mortar and apparently of Musalman type. The space on the 
top was some fifteen acres in extent. On reaching the top and 
turning to the north close by was the temple of Chapdkai a small 
plain stone structure. Fifty yards further was a large pond forty 
feet square and fifty feet deep. Besides this was another pond hold¬ 
ing good water. It was built of large blocks of dry stone, each block 
projecting about two inches below the one above, a very ancient 
type. Further on was a temple of Mahadev with an image-chamber 
and a small hall completely modernised. It had a small white¬ 
washed sph'e with an urn-like top. There were remains of the head¬ 
quarters or Sadar, a building about fifty feet scpiare with walls about 
fifteen feet high and three feet thick, modern but of finely hewn 
stone. The plinth and first three feet of the walls were partly of 
large dry stone blocks and might be much older. To this building 
was attached an inner dwelling house or mdjghar with a court about 
thirty feet square, on the west of which was the powder magazine. 
The defences consisted of a vertical scarp varying in height from 
thirty to sixty feet, crowned by a well and parapet from six to 
eight feet high and loopholed at intervals. The principal portion 
of this wall was of huge boulders of dry stone, but it was added 
to by different masters of the fort, who mostly used mortar and 
smaller masonry. To the north was a small detached head, used 
apparently as an outpost. It was connected with the fort by 
narrow neck which dipped some thirty feet below the general level 
of fort. This was filled up with immensely strong mortared masonry, 
while the walls of this head, though mostly modern, were in very 
good condition. The rest were much fallen in. On the south of the 
fort was a gorge, on the other side of which rose what was known 
as the old fort. This was about 300 yards distant, and, like the hills 
to the north about 1,000 yards distant, completely commanded the 
present fort. Remains of the batteries of the British attacking force 
were to be seen on the brow of the old fort. But there were 
no other buildings or trace of fortifications on it, nor was 
any reason given why it was so named. The cliff to the west 
of the gorge has a sheer drojr of 1,500 feet if not more. It was 
known as the Babukhada an<l was used as a place of execution for 
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riminals or offenders who used to be hurled down the cliff. The 
A'est face of the fort was only a degree less abrupt, and a loose 
ilock or boulder of the old wall, if tumbled down the cliff, might 
je seen bounding from ledge with increasing violence and speed for 
m exti’aordinar)' distance. The face of the cliff to the south is in 
hree concave stretches and a shout or whistle gives three or some- 
imes four beautifully distinct echoes. The view to the north is fine, 
ncluding Makrandgad or the Saddleback and the fine group of steep 
tills about Kandat and the Par pass. The view south is shut out 
ry the Babukhadii, but the west gives an extensive prospect over 
he rugged Kohkan down to the sea. 

The fort of Vasota is the most ancient in the hill districts. It is 
attributed to the Kolhapur Silahara chief Bhoja II (1178-1193) of 
Panhala and, from the Cyclopean blocks of unmortared trap which 
Formed the pond and older portions of the wall, appears undoubtedly 
;o be of great antiquity. The gateway looked Musalman, but it is 
doubtful whether any Muhammedans ever came so far. The Shirkes 
and Mores possessed the fort till it was taken by Shivaji in 1655 
after the murder and conquest of the Javli chief. Shivaji named the 
fort Vyaghragad which name it has not retained. The name of 
Vasota was seen pennanently associated with Tai Teliii, a mistress 
of Pant Pratinidhi who was undergoing imjnisonraent at Masur in 
1806 under Bajlrav I. During his absence Tai Telin obtained the 
possession of Vasota and had the dash and courage to release her 
paramour.^ Pratinidhi declared himself the servant of the Raja of 
Satara, and broke off relations witli the Peshva. He was, however, 
soon overpowered at Vasantgad by Bajni Gokhale, the former General 
of Peshva. Tai Telin, however, continued to fight the Gokhale for 
over eight months at Vasota; but had to surrender in consequence 
of a fire which destroyed her granary.- Since then it was chiefly 
used as a State prison. Early after his defeat at Kirkee (5th 
November 1817) Bajirav sent the Satara Raja and his family into 
confinement at Vasota, but before the end of the month the princes 
were brought away and sent to join his camp on march from 
Pandharpur to the Junnar hills. The wives and families with him 
remained till the following April. About the same time Comets 
Hunter and Morrison of the Madras establishment, on their way from 
Hyderabad to Poona with a small escort, were captured bv the 
Peshva s foices at Uruli about fifteen miles east of Poona, sent first 
to Kahgori fort in Kolaba.'* and thence to Vasota. At Vasota they 
were lodged in a single room in the head-quarter buildings. A man 
named MhatarjT KanhojT Chavhan looked after them and was 
rewarded by the ^-Government for his attentions. Their human 
treatment was due to the special orders of Bapu Gokhale. The 
British force advanced from Medlia by Bamnoli and Tambi, driving 
in outposts at Vasote and met at Indavli. Negotiations were opened 

^ Grant Duff’s Maratlias, Vol. II, 414. 

^ Grant Duffs’ Maratlias, Vol. II, 41.5. 

3 Compare Bom. Gazetteer, XI 323, 471-72. 
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with the commandant one Bha.s'kar Pant, but lie obstinately refusec 
to surrender. The British forces then advanced a detachment undei 
cover of the thick forest before mentioned to positioivs in the kfirti 
grove where they dug up shelters for themselves in the hill side 
A battery was set on the old fort. The local story is that negotia¬ 
tions proceeded seven days, when at last it was decided to bombard. 
The first shot fell over in the Kohkan, the next in the powdei 
magazine which it blew up, the third in the temple of Chaiidkai 
ancl the fourth in the middle of the head-quarter on which die com 
mandant surrendered. According to Grant Duff, the bombardment 
lasted twenty hours'. The prize property amounted to about 
2 lakhs and the Satara Baja recovered family jewels worti 
Bs. 3 lakhs. 

At Present (1960), the fort stands in a dilapidated conditior 
amidst a thick jungle. There is no path through the jungle leading 
to the fort-hill and then to the fort. The fort is difficult of access 
Nothing remains of the temple of Mahadev. 

Win (Wai T; 18° 05' N, 74° 00' E; BS Wathar 16 m. SE; 
p. 16,099) on the left bank of the Krshna, twenty-one miles north¬ 
west of Satara, is a holy town, the head-quarters of the Wai taluka. 
The town lies fifty-six miles south-east of Poona with which it is 
connected by a metalled road which branches off from the Poopa- 
Bangalore Road at Surur seven miles east of Wai and forty-eight 
miles south of Poona. Wai is one of the most sacred places on the 
Kj'shna, and is thickly populated. At the west end of the town the 
river forms a pool partly by the aid of a stone weir built from the 
steps about fifty yards above a large temple of Ganapati. The face 
of the riv(;r for half a mile is lined with steps, and for an hour after 
dawn and before sunset people are incessantly engaged in their 
ablutions and clothc-washing. The river banks are low and overhung 
with grass and trees. The country round is beautifully wooded with 
mangoes, and the Pasarni and Pandavgad ranges form a noble back¬ 
ground to the smiling valley viewf'd either from north or south, while 
to the west the Sahyadri range rises blue in the distance, and south 
the Krshna winds on ever-widening and deejjening, its banks clothed 
with fertile-soil and verdure. Wai has a big vegetable market. 

Beginning' from above, the first group of buildings is on the north 
l>ank of the Krshna, and consists of a g/inf or steps, a vadd or mansion, 
and a temple. The ('hat goes by the name of Gaiigapuri and is 
a flight of twelve steps. The first portion 200 feet long was built 
of cut-stone by Gahgadhar Raste in 1789. To this one Bhau Joshi 
added seventy-.six feet and BajTrav II. (1796-1817), eighty feet, 
making an unbroken length of 356 feet. At the back of the steps 
is a plain brick wall through which a door opens into the street with 
the Gahgapuri vddd m>w the sub-judge’s court on the left and the 

1 Grant Dnfl’s Marafha.s Vol. It, 517-18. 

- Temple accounts arc liotn the* M. S. paper of tin? late Mr. E. H. 

I .ittle C, 8, 
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temple of Umaniahcshvar Panchayatan on the right. The temple 
on the right like the was built by Gahgadhar Raste in 1784. 
It consists of a vestibule and shrine and is about forty feet high. 
It has all the Muhammedan forms of architecture common at the 
peiiod. In the four corners are separate slirines dedieated to Vishnu, 
Lakshm!, Ganapati, and Surya. Vishnu’s shrine is on the left on 
entering and has a wooden hall or the back wall of which is 

covered with figures as are also the outer walks. The great cluster of 
river temples begins at some distance nearly opposite the travellers’ 
bungalow. The first on a low g/n/t seventy-five feet long is a domed 
shrine containing a marble Nandi and the image of Dhaklesbvar 
Mahadev. In a line with it, but near the bank on an upper ledge of 
the same ghat, is the temple of Gangaramesbvar Mahadev built by 
Gahgadhar Raste about 1780. It is built of basalt and consists of 
an open verandah with three scolloped arches and a shrine. The 
breadth in front is thirty-two feet and the length from front to back 
about twenty-six feet; while the height, including the dome of brick 
and stucco with blank panels, is not less than forty feet. In front 
is Nandi under a plain canopy. The next is a temple of Ganapati 
built b)’ Ganpatrav BhikajI Raste in 1762 at a cost of Rs. 1,60,000 
near a ghat 163 feet long built by Ganpatrav’s brother Anandrav 
Bhikaji. Besides the usual verandah and shrine in which is a huge 
black basalt image of Ganapati painted red, the temple has a covered 
court or matxlap (OB'X 30'). The roof is flat and composed of 
square cut-stones cemented with mortar. The walls have the unusual 
thickness of four feet which gives considerable dignity to the small 
arches five on a side and three at the end with which they are pierced. 
Except the dome which is pyramidaf or conical and of brick covered 
with plaster and fluted, the material used is gray basalt. The total 
height is over seventy feet. 

Ascending the bank but hidden from view by the huge Ganapati 
temple is the Kashivishveshvar temple perhaps the best group of 
buildings in Wai. Surrounded by a wall, the temple stands in 
a quadrangular court 216' by 95'. It was built in 1757 by Anandrav 
Bhikaji Raste and consists of a shrine and a vestibule with a total 
length from front to back of forty-nine feet and a facade of about 
twenty-eight feet from side to side. A notable part of the building 
is a covered court called kund mandap at the east entrance with 

a lamp-pillar or dipmdl on each side. The mandap is about forty 

feet square, and its flat roof is of square stone cemented with mortar 
and supported on sixteen lofty pillars in four rows of four each 

with neat semicircular moulded arches between them. The pillars 

about 1' 6" in diameter and about 15' high, make three parallel 
arches whether looked at from north to south or from east to west. 
In the style, Muhammedan forms largely prevail. The spire is 
twelve-sided, with, like the Lakshmi tower, three tiers with rows 
of figures and a Muhammedan dome; the temple mandap is domed 
and there are four pinnacles at the corners. The large bull or 
Nandi in front, under a plain canopy with plain scolloped arches, is 
carved out of a magnificent piece of black basalt. The bells and 

Yf ,'■3730-,59(1 
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flowers with which it is adorned are very beautifully cut, The 
whole temple structure is of basalt and the pillars originally black 
are polished to the brightness of a mirror. There is a little 
ornamentation at the spring of the arches and on the facade but 
none elsewhere. But the exquisite fineness of the stone work and 
material and its general lightness make the building the best sight 
in Wai. The next, away from tlie river on the east side of the 
market, is a temple of Mahalakshini built in 1778 by Anandrav 
Bhikaji Baste at a cost of Rs. 2,75,630. The temple, about seventy 
feet high, consists of a vestibule and a shrine, which together 
measure about seventy feet from back to front. The facade is 
about forty feet from side to side. The vestibule is open in front 
with two pillars and pilasters in antis. The corners at the top are 
rounded by scolloped work. In the floor is a trap door and the roof 
is formed of large slabs stretching from lintel to lintel. The mandap 
has two' doors on each side, five pillars in depth with two in width, 
and on a lower step an additional range over a stylobate approached 
by three steps. The whole looks heavy and dark. The beauty of 
the Lakshmi temple is its gracefully tapering spire which has 
a square base with a handsome frieze above which are five dodeca- 
gonal tiers surmounted by an urn or kalas. The whole is about 
fifty-six feet high. 

Off the west side of the street leading to' the market, jn a garden 
(20(yxl00') enclosed by a high stone wall, is the temple of 
Vishnu built in 1774 by Anandrav Bhikaji Baste at a cost of Rs. 2,16,250. 
A covered court or mandap (48' Xl8') of five round arches, supported 
by square-based massive pillars five feet thick with a cut-stone roof 
without intennediate support, leads to a raised verandah with three 
small Muhammedan saracenic arches^ behind which is the shrine. 
The walls are very thick, vith five scolloped arches on each side 
and three in front. The roof facade is worked in arabesques. 
The spire is roofed, and consists of three octagonal tiers. The whole 
about fifteen feet high is of beautifully cut gray stone and except¬ 
ing the spire, very handsome. The mandap or hall is the best in 
Wai. There are ten other temples on the river bank of no special 
note, eight of them dedicated to Mahadev, one to Dattatraya, and 
one to Vithoba. The eight Mahadev temples built by various private 
individuals vary in date from 1740 to 1854^. The temple of Datta¬ 
traya was built in 1861 by a mendicant named Vyahkoba Bava on 
a ghat or landing made in 1785 by Anandrav Baste. The temple 
of Vithoba was built by Tfii Srdicb the great-grandmother of the 
Bhor chief. 


Besides the temples the chief objects of interest in and about the 
town are Haste’s vadiis or mansions, an old Peshva bridge, and 
Buddhist caves in Lohare village about four miles to the north. Of 

1 The pillars .supporting the arches are of plated work in heautifully polished 
hlack stone. 

2 The temple dates are 1740, 1744, 1760, 1760, 1760, 1S08, and 1854. Tho 
date of one is not known. 
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Haste’s numsions tliere are several in and about the town. The 
chief of them is the Moti Bagh in a large garden with water tower 
and fountains about a mile and a half west of Wai, The mansion 
was built about 1789 by Anandrav Bhikaji Baste at a cost of 
Rs. 1,02,000. The interior walls are covered with paintings whose 
colour is fast fading away. 

The Peshva bridge is to the south of the town about a hundred 
yards below the new Krshna bridge. It is said to have been built 
in the time of the Peshva government, and the inhabitants of Wai 
know from hearsay that wayfarers used to eross the river on planks 
fixed between the piers. There are eight piers remaining but the 
original number would seem to have been ten. The piers are 
irregular in size and shape and situated at irregular intervals. They 
stand on the rock of the river and are mostly nine feet high. They 
are formed by a wall of rough masonry and excellent mortar built 
in the shape of an oval. This was filled in with stones and plastered 
over with cement The piers vary in girth from fifty-six to sixty-nine 
feet and the short diameters average thirteen feet. The intervals 
vary from fourteen to nineteen feet. So far as known the gridge 
was merely built to join Win with the opixrsite river bank, and it did 
not form part of any particular line of cornmunicationsb 

Four^ miles north of Wai, in the village of Lohare and near 
Sultanpur, is a group of eight excavations cut in soft trap rock, 
running from south-east to north-west and facing south-west. The 
first from the south-east is a plain dwelling cave or vihiira about 27' 
by 21' with three cells and a pond near it. The second and chief 
cave has a hall 31' by 29' 6" and S' 6" high with a bench along the 
left side and along inuts of the front and back; four cells on the 
right side with bench-beds and .small windows; while in the back 
are two more similar cells with a daghoha shrine between them. 
The shrine 16' square had originally a door and two windows to 
admit light. The capital of the daghobd or relic-shrine has been 
destroyed to cemvert it into a huge liiig 6' 4" high and 8' in diameter 
called Palkcshvar or Palkoba. To the loft of this chief cave is 
a much ruined excavation. Two hundred yards north-west of this 
is another dwelling cave or vihdra of which the hall is about the 
same size as the hall of the chief cave and has a bench round the 
sides and back and four cells in the back and one on the left side, 
also an entrance made in the right wall running up to what may 
have been intended for a chamber over the roof of the cave but 
never finished. The roof is supported by six octagonal pillars in 
two rows from front to back with a .stone joist running through the 
heads of each row, but only fragments of them are left. On the right 
liand wall near the Irack are the remains of some human figures, 
aiqrarcntly two standing females and two seated males, all now 
headless and otherwise mutilated. The otlier caves are smaller and 
not of much interest. 

.I'MrrtOtrC^ke.'c;'!^ 

- Fergusson .'ind Burgess’ Cave Temples of India, 212-213, The eaves were 
first described Iry the late Sir Bartle Frere alrout 1850 when Commissioner of 
Satara, Journal Bomb. Brandi Boy, As. Soc. III. Part II. 55. 
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iLs position on the Krslinu in a boautit'nl valley and the Ikiddlii.st 
caves in its neighbourluKTd,' ,show Wai to have been a holy town 
and an old Buddhist settlement. Wai is locally believed to be 
Viratnagari- the scene of the thirteenth year of exile of the Pandavas 
Nothing further is known of Wfu until Musalman times, in 142t) 
Malik-ut-Tujjar, the Bahamani governor of Daulatabad, after subdu¬ 
ing the Ramosbis and other banditti of Khatav and the Mahadev 
hills, marched to Waih Between 1453 and 1480 Wiii is mentioned 
as a military post of the Bahamanis from where troops were ordered 
in expedition'’. About 1648 Wai was the head-quarters of Bijapfir 
mokasdddr or manager'’. Afzal Khan, the famous General of Bijapur 
was for some time the subhedar of Wai. When Shivaji declared 
independence for tlie Maratha territory, he took possession of Wai, 
and Wai was the scene of the last halt of Afzalkhan, before he was 
killed in his encounter with Shivaji at Pratapgad in 1659, and his 
expedition^. From this time Wai passed to the Marathas. In 1687 
it was attacked by the Bijapfir general Sharjakhan who sulfered 
here a defeat at the hands of the able Maratha general Hambin'iiv 
Mohite who however was killed on the occasion. This victory 
enabled the Marathiis to occupy much of the open country they 
had previously lost to the Moghals''. The latter got possession of 
Wai again in 1690 in the reign of Rajaram (1689-1700), but it was 
regained for the Marathas in the same reign by Santaji Ghorpa<,le 
the oldest representative of the Kfipshi Ghorpade family. Rum- 
chandrapant, one of the chief men of the time, and afterwards made 
minister or amdpja, ])ropo.sed a stratagem whereby Santaji managed 
to completely surprise the faujddr of Wai, took him prisoner with all 
his troops, and established a Maradia post or thdiyd in the town. On 
its capture the Wai district -w'as given in charge of Shaiikraji Narayan 
a clerk of Ramchandrapant who retook from the Moghals the 
important fortress of Rajgad in the tlien Bhor State”. Wai then 
fell into the hands of the Peshvas, but in 1753 was occupied bs' 
Rajaram’s widow Tarabai with the aid of 5,000 Rdmoshis aiid 
Marathas'®. About 1774 Ram Shastri, the spiritual and legal adviser 
at the Poona court, retired from the govemment in disgust to 
a sequestered place near Wai on hearing that Raghunathrav finally 
connived at the murder of his nephew Narayanrav Peslu-a". About 
1790 the Raste family of Wai first began to rise to influence at the 
Peshva s court at Poona where they sided with the ministerial party 
against the encroachments of Mahadji Shinde'-’. In October 1791 

1 Dr. Burgess’ Antiquarian Lists, 58-59. ^ 

■i acigl.honrhoocl. 

■' I.ady I'alkl.ancls CIiosv Chow, 191-192. ” 

■* Grant Dufl’s Marathas, Vol. I, 50. 

•'* Briggs’ Ferishta, II 483. 

® Grant Diiff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 109. 

^ Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 1,'31. 

^ Grant Duff’s Maratlias, Vol. I, 267.. 

” Grant Duif’s Marathas, Vol. I, 286. 

Grant Dnll’s Maratlias, Vol. I, 463. 

Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. II, 6. 

1- Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. II, 226. 
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Major Frico, clcsciiljos Wai as a to\\'n of great importance, tlic property 
ol tlK! elder brother of the Raste family who had built several neat 
stuccoed temples. The town was locally believed to be the scene 
of the exploits of the ITiiKhu’ brothers, one of whom slew in battle 
the giant Kichak and dragged the body to the summit of the eminence 
hard, by’ now named Pandavgad and the toe of the giant was so large 
that, in tearing it along, it ploughed up the very deep ravine which 
terjninates near the entrance of the town from the eastward. The 
large tumulus on the hill north-east of Wai, with a temple on its top, 
was said to be formed of the boily' of the monster and three of his 
companions burnt to ashes by the conqueror'. In 1796 when Nana 
Phadnis found Bajirav Peshvii siding with Shinde to compass his 
ruin he retired to Wai-. The next y'car Haripant Phadke, the Peshva 
general was sent to bring Nana back to Poona. But as he advanced 
w'ith 4,(XK) liorses Nana took alarm and fled to the Koiikarv*. In 
1798 Parashuram Bhau Patvardhan of Tasgaiiv was confined at Wai, 
but soon released on quelling some disturbances in the neighbour¬ 
hood'. In 1827 Captain Clones notices Wai as a town with a large 
ITOimlation, formerly belonging to the Raste and still their residence. 
About 1850 Lady Falkland (1848-1854) writes of Wiii, ‘1 know 
nowhere a more lovely spot than Wai, and althougli I often 
visited it during my stay in India, I saw new beauties every 
time. Here, there is grand scenery, as well as pleasing quiet spots 
and chai-ming bits. The view from the travellers’ bungalow is 
perfectly beautiful. Behind the city rise bills of all the shapes which 
are peculiar to the mountains in the Deccan. There are round, 
]ieaked, flat-topjred hills; some covered with rocks, looking from 
a distance like forts and castles’®. 

The population of the town according to 1951 Census was 16,099. 
Of this the agricultural classes numbered 4,786 and the non-agricul- 
tural classes 11,.31,3. Of the latter, 2,497 persons derived their 
jjrincipal means of livelihood from production other than cultiva¬ 
tion ; 2,414 persons from commerce ; 579 persons from transport; 
and 5,82.3 persons from other services and miscellaneous sources. 

Wai is a municipal town with an area of 1-25 square miles;, the 
municipality was established in 1856. It is now governed by the 
Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901. Fifteen members make up 
its municijral council, in which one seat is reserved for women and 
one for the scheduled castes. Besides the managing committee, 
there are committees for sanitation, education and health. 

The income of the municipality for the year 19,57-.58, excluding 
extraordinary and delrt heads amounted to Rs. 1,78,562 ; municijral 
rates and taxes being Rs. 1,26,933 ; revenue derived from municipal 
jrroperty and powers apart from taxes Rs. 19,329, grants and con¬ 
tributions Rs. 29,067 and miscellaneous Rs. 3,233. The expenditure 
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i Memoirs, 275-276. 

Crant Duffs Maratlias, Vol, II, 2,59. 

" Crant Dud’s Maratlias, Vol. II, 26L 
* Crant Duffs Marathas, Vol, II, 278. 

S' Chow Chow, I, 188 ; Murray’s Bonrbay Handbook, 194-195. 
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incurred for the same year came to Rs, 1,59,283; general administra¬ 
tion and collection charges being Rs. 46,276; public safety Rs. 7,287 ; 
public health and covenience Rs. 85,311; public instruction Rs. 13,937 ; 
and miscellaneous Rs. 6,472. 

Well water and river Krshna form the main sources of water 
supply for the people. There are two public wells and nearly 700 
private wells. Water from the river is used for road-watering. 
A. water supply scheme was prepared in 1954-55 at an estimated 
cost of over Rs. 6 lakhs. 

There is no underground drainage in the town. At present there 
are kaccha drains in the town. Sullage water is allowed to collect 
in cesspools and is periodically cleared by the municipality. 

There are three miles of asphalted roads, two miles four furlongs 
of metalled roads and eight miles of unmetalled roads in Wai. 

The municipality has constructed one vegetable market at a cost 
of Rs. 32,000. The market consists of 57 stalls. The municipality 
has provided shops in the grain bazar, built at a cost of Rs. 36,000. 
There is also a mutton market with ten stalls. 

There is a bridge on the Kfshija which passes through Wai. 

The District Schcjol board manages primary education. The 
municipality pays an annual contribution of Rs. 1,400 based on the 
percentage of annual letting value to the District School Board. 
There are three High Schools viz., The Dravid High School, The 
Kanya Shala and the Maharshi Shinde High School. The munici¬ 
pality gives a contribution of Rs. 100 each to the last two. The 
Mahila Mandir of ^Vai runs a Montessori School which gets a grant of 
Rs. 400 from the municipality. There is one Government Training 
College for men, and one private library called Tilak Granth 
Sangi-ahalaya, to which an amount of Rs. 125 is paid by the munici¬ 
pality as contribution every year. 

The municipality runs one dispensary situated in Madhali Wai. 
The District Local Board gives grant-in-aid to this dispensary. One 
veterinary dispensary is run by the District Local Board. A contribu¬ 
tion of Rs. 1,200 is i)aid to it by the municipality. In 
case of epidemics jrrompt measures arc carried out by the 
municipality. The municipality runs a family planning centre towards 
which the State Government pays an annual grant. The scheme for 
distribution of milk to the under-nourished children was started in 
October 1958 with the heip of the local social workers. The 
municipality has started a scheme for distributing medicines free 
of cost to poor patients. 

Two hand pumps are kept ready in case of fire emer gency. 

The municipality maintains two jrarks in the town and has 
a playground for children. 

Cremation and burial places are managed by i>rivate bodies. 

Wai has become a notable centre of culture on account of the 
Prajnya Pathashala established by the late Svami Kevalananda 
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rhe Kevalanantki Sinarak Manclir was recently opened there by the 
’resident of India. The Patihashala is engaged in preparing the 
Oharnia KosJia and is publishing, the Meemansa Konlia prepared 
)y the Svaml, rims a pj-ess known as Prajnya Mudranalaya, publishes 
i Marathi monthly periodical known as Navabharata, and conducts 
he Ekalavya Vasatigrha, a ho.stel where students of all castes and 
;reeds are houst'd. Among the other activities of the Pathashala are 
i spinning class and a hand paper making centre. 

Yavteshwar, (Sutara T; 17° 40' N, 73° 55' E; RS. Satara 
load 13 m. NE; p. 643) is a small village on the plateau 
o the north-west of the summit of the Yavteshwar hill, abovrt 
wo miles west of Satara. The plateau is reached by a good 
jridle path branching off from the tunnel at Satara or by the steps 
vhich climb straight up the hill side. It is 1,100 feet above the 
riain and pleasantly cool at all times of the year, though a little 
lot wind is sometimes felt. During the hot weather it is not un- 
requently used as a health-resort. The village contains a: temple of 
favteshwar and close to the south further up the slope were the 
;wo bungalows, of which only foundations remain. 

The temple which is a stone sti-ucture built in hemadpanti style 
s an old one built during the reign of Chhatrapati Shahu Maharaj. 
The revenue of the village is assigned to the temple. In the rear 
jf the temple is a tank known as Devache Tali (God’s Tank). 
Y number of rooms that stiiroiind the temple '.arc used to 
lousc the pilgrims at the annual fair held on KaHik Sud 1. About 
hree to four hundred ireople attend the fan*. There is also a dharma- 
ihdld near the temple. To the east of the temple is a huge open land 
ivhich is used by the villagers for grazing their cattle. The construc- 
;ion of a filter water tank (Kas Tank) is in progress near the hamlet of 
Sambharevadi. A road passes through the village to the Kas Water 
Tank and then to Bamnoli iu JavlT 'Taluka. Due to the opening of 
■he road the village is increasingly being used as a health resort. 


Yerad village, (Patan T; RS Masur 13 m. NE ; p. T,084) lies close 
lo the Karad-Cipluii road three miles south-west of Patan. Close to 
the south of the road on the river bank, conspicuous from afar, is 
X fine grove of mango trees. In the middle of this grove is a small 
stone temple with a tiled roof and a ling said to be Yedoba, an incarna¬ 
tion of Shiv. Silver masks of the god are carried in procession on the 
fair day, namely the full moon of Chaitra or Mareh-April. Some 
10,000 to 15,000 people; assemble every year, this being the favourite 
fair of the hill cultivators who come from very long distances to 
visit it. They stay and camp in every direction. The grdmpanchatjat 
levies a pilgrim’s tax of 50 nP. and undertakes to maintain sanitary 
arrangements, Yerad, though a favourite camp, should not be visited 
between the fair which lasts for seven days and the monsoon following. 
In die jiools near the village mahsnr can be caught trolling with the 
spoon bait. 
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DIRECTORY OF ViLI.AGES AND TOWNS 


EXPLANATION OF COLUMN HEADINGS, SYMBOLS AND 
ABBREVIAITONS USED 

Tlu! luiinrs o('{<n\ ns iULl arc io iilpluilfclicalorder Tor llu' wImle <>(' Uu' 1 ^strict. 

'I'luinn 1 .,— d'liu Hinn'-’H arc ^ivcii -pHIv Im and I>coi»jig}in. '.riie sjH lliug is juarkrd 

(liiiEriUeally as uM<lcr :— 

i-avr; ri-3;; \yHr-, c~^-, ch-tj; 1,-3; tli-?;; n-sT; iV-^; 

i~5r; n-w; s-j-t; s-sr-; s-^ ; -'-n;; 

Abl>rc\ iai ious J u'licat ing Taluiois 

JVL.-^-daoIi. 

KIM).—Karad. 

—Khf'ndida. 

KTV.—Kitaruv. 

K lUk—Koi'ugtuMj. 

M Ml!.- • Ma'uabaicftii\v:\r. 

MAX.—Alan. 

rrX.— 

Vlli;. — I'liidUut. 

S'J.’A.—Satai'ii. 

n'AI. -Wai. 

^■/( >' 2 . —(a) Ditvofioii and •'/)) Tfavclljjig djsinncc ol Uic N'illagu rn.nn 51 k' lahika, .lUiuUciuarturs. 
Ab].in*vtatio!is used sJam/og dircclioji 1’n>3n lahiUa. lioad-ijHarlers. 

I'k - -I'klst. 

W.—W'esf . 

S.—.South. 

AM'*.— A^n'tii - IAts( . 

SlA- Souili-Ea.'jt. 

A W.—NorMo'vVt’Sb. 

S\Vk-"-SoutliAV\'Ft. 

H Q.—1! cad - (j 11 !i I’tt: I’s. 
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Column 3.—^(a) Area (.Sq. miles); (4) Total population; (c) Number of iiousoholds; (d) Total iiimili' 
of Agricultural population. 

Column 4.—(«) I'ost Ollicc; (4) Its distance from the village. 

Column 5.—(a) Hailway Station; (4) Its distanoc from the village. 

Column G.—(«) Weekly bazar; (4) Hazar day; (c) Uistaiicc of the bazar place from the village. 

Volunm 7.— (u) Nearest motor stand; (4) Its distnnee from ilie village. 

Column 8.—Uriukiug water facilities available in the village :— 
br —brook- 
cl.—canal. 

n. —ualla. 

o. —scarcity of watesr. 
pi.—pipe line. 

p. —pond, 
spr.—spring, 
str.—stream, 
t.—tank. 

W.—big well, 
w.—small w'ell. 

Oolumnd .—Miscellaneous information about sehool, pancbayivt, co-operative soeiet}', temple, math 
nioscpie, diu'gali, chavadi, gynmasiuin, library, dispeusary, church and inscription, 

si.—seliool; (h).—high; (m).—middle; (pr).—primary. 

tr.clg,—Training College. 

mun.—municipality. 

pyt.—panchayat. 

Cs.—Co-uporiilive ISoeicl y. 

[ (c).—credit; (fmg).^—farming; (/).—indu.striul; 

(con).—consumers; (mis).—mi-scellancous; (mi>).—multipurpose; (sp).—sale and pinchase : 
(wvg).—weaving.] 
fr.—fair. 

Months according to Hindu Calender :— 

Ot.—-Chaitra; Vsk.—Vaishaklia; Jt.—Jaislitha; A,sd.—Ashadlni; Sni.—Sliravana; Help.— 
Hhadrapada; An.—^Ashvina; Kt.—Kartika; Mrg.—Margashirsha; I’s.—Pansha; Mg.— 
Magh; Pl)g.—Phalgmia; fSud—.Shiidha. (first fortnight of the month); tl.—^temple; M.— 
Math; mq.—-mosque; dg.—(largah; dh.—dharmtislmla; gym.—gymnasium : eh.—chavadi; 
lib.—-library; dp.—dispeusary; Ceh.—Church; ins.—inscription. 
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Village nanic in I'itigUtjh ; 

I'alul'ia ablji'evlaliovt ; 

Village ))aiae ia Jieojjagari. 

Dii-octioii ; 

Ti-avolliiiar 

(Ir'hiiici-. 

Area (S(|. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
l-loii.'JchniOs ; Aprii’.eltiu’al 
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Distance. 
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1 

K’ 0 
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\v 

11 0 
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Avar ; 

Adada.v ; ; StT^ 

S; 

4-rt 

1.1; .')04 

115 ; .502. 

Patau ; 3-0 

Adfu'ki Rlc. ; laTL. ; .. 

w. 

15 :i 

5.8 ; 11(15 

242 ; 1020. 

lioiiaml ; K-0 

AdarkiKli, ; PHL. ; JTi i.. 

W; 

in-.i 

5.0; 087 

188 ; 890. 

Loiiand ; 12-0 

Adliill ; MHPt. ; STPiTc^ 

«: 

s-o 

0.5; 105 

21 ; 1)8. 

irahabalo- 0-0 






shtcai’ ; 

Adosi ; d'VJj. ; 3TT«nm 

s\v 

; is-0 

3.3; 157 

33 ; 1.57. 

llamnoli 8-0 






ICasabo ; 

A(;lri] ; T'TN. ; 

I'l; 

4-0 

3.0 ; 1770 

370 ; 17.32. 

M'alhar 4-0 






Poth : 

Aliif ; ;JVL. ; 

W; 

12-0 

2.8; 477 , 

J02; ‘HO. 

Bainiioli 8-0 






Kasal)C ; 

A hire. ; KVL. ; irfff< 

4 ;; 

4-0 

10.8 ; 2132 

; 449 : 1847. 

l.oeal 
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V.’; 

1 

1 
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Kasabe ; 

A kale ; STA. ; 

\V; 

7 -0 ( 

1 
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N; 

8-0 
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X ; 

17-0 

1.3; 277; 
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W; 
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Jlailway St. j I 
Dintanof!. j 

W(!ekly lia/,ar 
Eaysar Day; 

Distance. 

: 

Motor Stand ; | 
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Drinking 
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fucilitic8.| 

Institutions and othf'r 
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IVathar; 27-0 

Wai; Mon. 

6-0 



w. 

SI (pr) ; pyt. ; Cs (c). ; 

3 tl. ; gyiu. ; lib. 

Loiiaml; 21-0 
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8 0 

Shirwal; 

.5-0 

w. 

SI. (pr.) ; Cs. (c) ; Man- 
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311. ; M. ; eh. 
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5-4 
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vv. 

SI (pr.) ; 2tl. 

Karad; 23-0 

Eatan; lilon. 

3-0 

Eatan; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr.) ; Sonioba Dev fr. 
Mg. Vad. .30. ; 2tl. 

Illy. Station .. 

llazar Sat. 


laical 


W.str. 

7S1 (7pr.); Cs.(o).; 

Ct. Vad. 0; lOtl.; M.; 
4dg. ; gym.; Ch.; dp. 

Ely. Station .. 

Bazar 

0-4 



str. 

SI (pr.) J Mg. Vad. 3. j 4tl. 

Wathar; 42-0 

MahalialcHh- Tuc. 

war ; 

0-0 

Alahabalt!- 

•slnviii’; 

9-0 

8pr. 

SKpr).: tl. 

Satai a Ed.; 42-0 

Mcillni; Mon. 

11-0 

Medhn; 

18-0 

S|>r. 

tl. 

Kaiad; 20-0 

Eatan; Mon. 

4-0 

Eociil 


rv ; w. 

2S1 (2pr). ; pyt.; Cs(o).; 
Kshctrapal fr. Mg. Swd. 
15.; 4tl.; 2gym.; dp. 

Paclali; 36-0 

Medina; Mon. 

11-0 

1 

MedUa, 

12-0 

rv. ; w. 

SI (pr.); 2tl.; lib. sp. (vet.) 

Lonand; 0-0 

Eonand; Thu. 

9 0 

Local 


W.; u. 

3.S1. (.3pr). ; 2Cs(mp),; 

Shivaratra fr. Mg. Vad. 
13. ; lOtl. ; 2inq. ; dg. ; 
gym. ; ch. ; 2lib.; 

dp.(vct). 

Lonand; 14-0 

Khandala, Snn. 

1-0 


8-0 

W. ; tv. 

iSl (pr). ; Cs(c). ; Janubai 
fr. Vsk. Vad. 12. ; 3fcl. ; 
gym. ; ch. 

Satara Ed.; 42-0 

Medina; Mon. 

16-0 

Mcdlia; 

16-0 

W. spr. 

Sl(pr). ; 2tl. 

Satara Ed.; 18-0 

Kanher; 'I’uo. 

I-S 

Kaillu*!’; 

1-8 

rv.; w. 

SI (pr). ; Cs(mp). ; Ct. 
Vad. 3. (Bhavani, Jyo. 
tilling frs.) ; 4tl. ; dh. 

Satara Ed.; 25-0 

Itunigaoii; Sinn 

0-3 

Humgaoii; 

0-2 

rv,; \V, 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; C8(c). ; 

3tl. ; lib. 

VVatliar; 30-0 

llumgaon; Sun. 

4-0 

J?ancha- 

gani; 

4-0 

pi. ; w. 

SI ([ir). ; Cs(c). ; 3t]. 

W'athar; 32-0 

J*anehagani; Tue. 

7-0 



W. 

SI (iir). ; tl. 

Adarld; 4-0 

l.onand; Thu. 

10-4) 


0-6 

w. 

SI (pr). ; Maruti fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15 ; 4tl. ; M. ; Ch. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taliika abbreviation ; 

Village name in Bconagavi. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

(liHtance. 

. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agricnlturnl 
])opii1ntion. 

Post office ; 

Distance. 

Alavadi; STA. ; 

W; 

JO 0 

1.8; 17.3; 57; 171. 

Parali ; 

s-o 

Alcvadi; JVL. ; 

N; 

3-0 

2.0; COl ; 122; 000. 

Kiidnl ; 

5-0 

Aroa^i; JVL. ; srmT’ 

W ; 

22 0 

1.3; 223 ; 57; 188. 

Bamnoli 

Knsabo ; 

7-4 

Ambale ; PTN. ; 3i«rT% 

W; 

10-0 

0.8; .380; 0,5; 370. 

Tarale ; 

2-0 

Ambale ; STA. ; SRTIV!; 

W ; 

(i-0 

1.0; 130; 33; 1.30. 

JMruli ; 

0-0 

Ambavade ; KTV, ; srr^gri 

R i 

0-0 

.5.5; 1703; 317 ; 1272. 

Local 


Ambavade ; KKD. ; 

W ; 

10-0 

1.5; 275 ; .57; 275. 

Kole ; 

1-0 

Ambavade Bk. ; ST A. ; 

K ; 

6-0 

2,8; 0.30; 172; 778. 

I'amli ; 

1-0 







Ambavade Kli. ; I’TN, ; 

R; 

44-0 

1.0; 548; 127; ,544. 

Tihehewadi 

; 4-0 







Ambavade Kh. ; STA. ; 3TR^ 

K i 

3—() 

0,8; 405; 03; 372. 

Parali ; 

3-0 







Ambavade S. Koregiinv. ; Klifl. 

M ; 

0 41 

<*.3; 871; 1,58; SOS, 

Kinhi ; 

2-0 

3R^ g'. 






Ambavade S. Vaghaii ; KRG. ; 

VV ; 

11-0 

2.3; 1180; 224 1005 

llcvndi ; 

1-0 

3TWt F. m’H'i'rtt 






Ambavaiie ; PTN ; 3ii'R''ii'. 

N ; 

ii-O 

0.8; 200; 70; 288. 

Patan ; 

0-0 

Ambeghar T. Kiidal ; JVL. ; 

R ; 

1.3 0 

0.5; 3,S9; 73; .321. 

Vahith ; 

0-4 

3TmT^f5T55 






Ambeghar T. Marali ; PTN. ; 

R : 

12-0 

1.8; 441; 84; 412. 

]\foJ'giri ; 

5-0 







Ambeghar T. Medhe ; JVTi. ; 

W. ; 

2 0 

2.0; ,502; 122; 5.50. 

Medha ; 

5-0 







Ambeghar T. Patan ; PTN. ; 

W.; 

21-0 

0.8; 104; 4.3; 104. 

Helwak- ; 

10-0 







Ambberi ; KTV. ; arhTft 

\V. ; 

11 0 

.5.5; 1703; 317; 732. 

Khatav ; 

3-0 

Ambheri ; KKG. ; 

RE. ; 

9-0 

3.8; 752; 143; 600. 

Hahimatpur ;4-0 

Amrag ; PTN. ; siTOh 

RW. ; 

7-0 

0.8; 095; 1,50; 017. 

Moi'giri ; 

10 

Ambral; MHR. ; sriw 

E. ; 

16-0 

0.8; 2f»3 ; 58; 201. 

Pancha 

gani ; 

4-0 
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Railway St.; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; 
! Bazar Day; 

Distance. 

j 

Motor Stand; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

1 facilities, 

i 

j 

Institutions and other 

information. 

.Satara Rd.; 24-0 

Parali; 

Mon. 

8-0 


lO-O 

rar. 

1 

SI (pr).; Cs. (o). 1 Bhai. 
roba fr. Phg. Vad. 9. ; 
tl.; eh. 

Satara Rd.; 31-0 

Kudal; 

Wed. 

.5-0 

•* 

0-3 

w. 

SI (pr).; Padmadevi fr. 
Ps. Vad. 4. J 4tl. 

.Satara Rd.; 41-0 

Modha; 

Mon. 

21-0 

Mahaba- 

loshwar; 

12 0 

! 

spr. 

SI (pr),; 2tl. 

MasuT; 16-0 

Tarale; 

Sat. 

2-0 

Stage 

■■ 1 

W. ; w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Satara Rd.; 18-4 

Parali; 

Mon. 

0-0 



0. 

SI (pr). ; tl. 

Rahimat* 21-0 

pur.; 

Vadnj; 

Sat. 

5-0 

Voduj; 

5-0 

W.; str. 

SI (pr). 5 6tl. ; M. ; gym.; 
oh, { lib. 

Kaiad; 13-0 

Kole; 

Wed. 

1-0 

. . 

. . 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 2tl, 

Satara Rd.; 17-0 

Parali; 

Mon, 

1-0 j 

Stage 

1-0 

w. ; str. 

i 

SI (m ).; Cs. ( 2tl. ; gym. 

Karad 21-0 

Dhebewadl; 

Tue. 

4-0 

.Stage 

1-0 

i 

spr. ; w. 

SI (pr). ! Kaleshwar fr. 
Ct.. Sud. 11. ; tl. 5 lib. 

Satara Rd.; 14-0 

Parali; 

Mon. 

3-0 

Stage 


1 rv. ( w. 

SI (pr). ! tl. 

Satara Rd.; 3-0 

Kinhi; 

Pri. 

1 

2-0 

Satara; 

4-0 

rv, ; w. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Cs. ; 8tl. ; 
gym. 

Palashi; 2-0 

Donr; 

Tiie. 

3-0 

• ’ 


W. 

SI. (pr). ; Ca(o). ; 2t1. ; 
pyt. 

Karad ; 37-0 

Patan ; 

Mon. 

6-0 

Patan ; 

6-0 

W. ; w. 

SI (pr), ; Injaidevi fr. 

1 Ct. Sud. 10. : 2tl. ; 

Satara Rd, ; 33-0 

Humgaon ; 

Sun. 

2-0 

Humgaon 

; 2-0 

rsT*. 

SI (pr). : pyt. ; Cs (mp.) 
tl. 

Karatl ; 32-0 

Morgiri ; 

Thu. 

5-0 

Patan ; 

12-0 

fipr. 

SI (pr). ; Bhairav fr. Ct. 
Sud. 12. ; tl. 

Satara Rd. ; 29-0 

Medba ; 

Mon. 

6-0 


•• 

rv.; W. 

Sl(pr).: pyt.; 3tl.; gym. 

Karad ; 42-0 

Helwak ; 

Wed. 

10-0 


7-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Chandkai fr. Mg. 
16.; 3tl. 

Koregaon; 16-0 

Khatav ; 

3'ne. 

3-0 

Khatav; 

i 

3-0 

W.; W. 

Sl(pr).; tl.; gym.; Ch.; 
lib. 

Rahimatpur; 6-4 

Rahimatpur 

' Thu. 

4-0 



w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 4t!.; dg.; 
gym.; ch. 

Karad; 37-0 

Morgiri 

Thu. 

1-0 

Patan ; 

7-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Maruti fr. Ct. 
Sud. 16.; 3tl. 

Wathar ; 26-0 

Wai; 

Mon. 

8-0 

Panohe^ani; 3-0 | 

i 

W. 

1 

SI (pr); pyt.; Cg(o).; 
3tl.; gym.; oh. 


Vf 6730-=fi(i 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 

distance. 

AmbnUe : PTN. ; 

S ; 

.5-0 

1-8; 702; 163; 696. 

Patan ; 

5-0 

Andarii^ ; PHL. ; 

RE. ; 

16-6 

4*8 : 726 ; 131 ; 684. 

Shingna 

pur ; 

5-0 

Anaphale ; KTV. ; spro® 

RE.; 

14-0 

3*6; 2.51; 51; 227. 

Mayani; 

2-0 

Anava^i ; WAT, ; 

E. ; 

0-0 

2*8; ,571; 111; 542. 

Ozarde ; 

3-0 

Anavale ; STA. ; 

W. ; 

8-0 

9-8; 221; 50; 202. 

Pnrali ; 

3-0 

Andhaji; MAN, ; 

NW. 

; 6-0 

2-0:2727; 5.30 ; 2377. 

Mnlavadi ; 

1-4 

Andhari ; JVTj. ; srmft 

S.; 

9-0 

1*3; 130; 32; 139. 

Bamnoli 

Kasabe ; 

2-4 

Andori; KDL. ; aiftft 

E. ; 

13-0 

5-0; 1.308; 273; 730. 

Local 


Ane. ; RED. ; arm 

S. ; 

0-7 

1'8; 780; 161; 728. 

Koto; 

0-4 

Aneva^i; JVT/, ; 

S. ; 

10-0 

0*8; 1006; 170; 739. 

Seigoon ; 

1-0 

Angapiir Tarf 'rara-ganv ; STA. ; 

RE. : 

i:i-o 

2*3; 990; 209; 030. 

Angapiir 

Tarf 

Vandan ; 

1 

1-8 

Angapiir Vandan ; S'I’A, ; 

NE. : 

13 0 

2-8; 1760 ; 382; 1402. 

Local 


Antavaiji; KEJ). ; ., 

Apasinge ; KRG , ; ai'qfiHl 

N. ; 

S. ; 

13-5 

7-0 

3-8; COO; 129; 570. 
2*3 ; 1201 : 243 : 1187. 

Alasur ; 
Local ; 

i 

.6-0 

■■ ! 

i 

Apasiinge ; STA, ; srrf^nr 

E. ; 

10-3 

3-8; 1880; 371; 1714. 

Local. 


Apatj; .IVJj, ; srnzt 

W.; 

8-0 

2-.5; 672; ISO; 668. 

Bamnoli 

Kasabe ; 

2-0 

Ara^aganv ; I^HTj, ; Sti* sdi=i.. 

AV. ; 

17-0 

3-5 ; 581 ; 150 ; 474. 

TiOnand ; 

.6-0 1 

_j 


SATARA DISTRICT 


9i-7 


' 





Railway St. ; 
niatance, 

Weekly Bazar ; 

Bazar Day ; 
Distanoe. 

Motor Staiid ; 

Diatnnee. 

Drinkinfi 

water 

lacilitioa. 

Tnstitutions and other 

information. 


Karad ; 24-0 

Patan ; 

Mon. 

6-0 

Adul; 

1 

1 

1 

W.; rv. 

1 

SI (iir).; Cb(c).; Peer 

Ur, Ot. Vad. 6.! 2tl.; 

Ijonand ; 32-0 

Barad ; 

Fri. 

6-0 


.3-0 

WL 

Sl(pr).i 2tl.: M.; dh.; 
gym.; oh. 

Koregaon ; 30-0 

Mayani ; 

Snn. 

2-0 



•Sir. 

SI (pr).; Shri Krishna fr. 
Srn. Vorl. 8.; 2tl.; lib. 

Wathar; 12-0 

Bhiiinj ; 


3-0 



rv. 

SI (pr).; Vaghjai fr. 

Mq. Vad. 2.; 2tl.: Oh.i 
2Cch. 

SataraBd.; 18-0 

ParaU ; 

Mon. 

3-0 

ParaU: 

,3-0 

w,; m. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Koregaon ; 20-0 

Malavadi; 

Snn. 

l-t 

Dahiwali: 

7-D 

1 

rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Jorathi fr. 
Krt, Slid. L; dtl.; oh.; 
lib. 

Padali; 31-0 

Medha; 

Mon. 

7-0 

Medha; 

0-0 

spr* 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Lonand; 14-0 

Kbandala; 

Sun. 

1-0 

Local; 


W. w. 

SI (pr).; Cs.; Bbairav fr. 
Ct. Vad. 8.; 4tl.! oh.; lib. 

Karad; 12-0 

Kole i 

M^cd, 

0-4 

Kole; 

1-4; 

j 

W, 

SI (pr).; pjd.; tl,; gyro.; 
lib. 

>SataraBd.; 21-0 

Local! 

Pri. 


T^cal ; 


w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs(o).: 2tl.; 
2 lib.; dp.; Spinning 
Centre. 

Bahimatpnr: 3-0 

Angapur Tarf Sat, 
Vandan ; 

1-8 

Near hy 


w. ; rsr.; 

Sl(pr).; 2mq,; gym.: 

nh. 

Ivnliimatpnr ;3-0 

Bazar; 

Set. 


Near hy 


V,; rsr.; 

SI (pr).; Cs(rap).; 3tl; 
mq.; 2gym.: dh.; eh.: 
lib. 

Masur; 6-0 

Maswr ; 

Wed. 




tv. w. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl.; gym. 

Rahimatpiir 3-0 

Eabimatpiir Thu, 

2-0 

Rahimat- 

pnr.; 

2-0 

w.; n. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Bahiiuba 
fr. (Vsk. Vad. 8).5tl gyro.; 
oh.; lib. 

Kahimatpiir; 7-0 

Nagthane 

Tiie, 

1-0 

Nagthane ; 

; 1-0 

W.; w. 

2Sl (pr,h).; 2Cs{inp.! Bgt). 
Shri Haridev fr. Mq. 
Sud.l.; 6tl.; mq.; gym ; 
ch.; lib. 

SataraHfl.: 31-0 

Medha ; 

Mon, 

.5-0 

Medha; 

7-0 

W.; rar. 

SI (pr).; Somajai fr. Psh, 
Sud, 16.; 3tl. 

Lonand ; 5-0 

Lonand; 

Thu. 

.5-0 


3-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; C 0 (c).; Ctk; gyro.; 
Ch. 


Vf 5730—60o 
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Village name in English ; 

't'alnka abbreviation ; 

Village name in 'Doonngari. 

Direction; 
Ti'aveUiiig 

rtistance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
HonsoholdK ; Agricnltnral 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Aral. ; PTN. ; mm 

NW. ; 2.')-0 

4-5; 4.62; III; 442. 

Holwak ; 

14-0 

Ar.alc ; ST A. ; anr® 

N. ; 

6.0 

3-8 ; 1849 ; .340 ; 1449. 

AVadnth ; 

0-2 

Araphal ; STA. ; anXT® 

E. ; 

7-0 

2-8; 1228; 212 ; 10.36. 

Wadntb ; 

1-0 

Arav ; JVL. ; 3TKH 

W. ; 

23-0 

2-8 ; 232 ; 50 ; 232. 

Bamnoli 

12-0 





Kasabe ; 


Arde ; JVL. ; anf 

E.; 

9-0 

T3; 282; .79; 281. 

Kndal; 

2-0 

Are Tarf Parali ; ST A. ; 

VV. ; 

4-0 

|•.3; .761; 110; .761. 

Satara ; 

5-0 







Atvi ; KKG ; arrff 

S.: 

13-0 

8-8 ; 2604 : 535 ; 2.709. 

Local; 


A.aaganv ; WAl. ; aimilN 

w. 

7-0 

2M); 787; 166; 6.36. 

Panoha- 

6-0 





gaiil; 


Asale ; VVAI. ; 3mT% 

E. ; 

6-4 

3-3: .886; 168; 6.74. 

Bhninj ; 

10 

Asanaganv ; KRG. ; anwIT^f . . 

HW. 

; 17-0 

3-0; 652; 131; .70.3. 

Dcnr ; 

1-0 

Asanasiliiv ; STA. ; 3|T*Hi|N .. 

SW. 

12-0 

5-3; 1801 I 400; 1670. 

Satar.a ; 

8-0 

Asani; JVIj. ; 3IT?1'^T 

AV. ; 

A-0 

0-8; 140; 35; 124. 

Mod ha ; 

6-0 

Asare ; WAT. ; 

TV. : 

SO 

2-3: 10,76: 227 ; 1040. 

Dhom ; 

4-0 

Asavali; KDL. ; 

W. ; 

r, 0 

6-8; 1.740; 331 ; 1447. 

Khandala 

5-0 

Aste ; STA. ; aTinJ 

VV. ; 

7-4 

0-8; .725; 96; 463. 

Parali ; 

1-0 

Asfi ; PHL. ; 

NE. ; 

16-6 

16-0; 3360; ,786; 3171. 

Shindewadi ;2-0 

Atake ; KED. ; 3rrs% 

S. ; 

7-0 

1-3; 2314; 3.76 ; 2189. 

-Loral; 
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Ilailwiiy »St. ; 

Difttance. 

W'eeldy Bazar ; 
Bazar Bay ; 

Distanac. 


Motor Stand ; 

Biataiiee. 

Drinking 

Avater 

faciJiticfi. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Kiiriid ; 47-0 

B al-n'alv ; 

\\%d. 

4-0 



fSpl. 

Bahiroija ii'. iMg. Vad. 
13.; tl. 

8aturaKd. Cj-i) 

VVaduth ; 

iSat. 

0-2 

Bocal. 


rv.; w. 

SI (pr).; C‘s (e.).; Vadjai 
dovi fr. Ct. Vad. 9. 

iSatara K<i. 4 4} 

Wiidulli ; 

Sal. 

1-0 


0-2 

Sti'.; w. 

SI (in).; (is.; (c).; SaB 

mi fr. Vsk. Sud. 5.; 
8tJ.; M.; g,yin.; lili. 

Satara lid.; 47-0 

Mcdlia ; 

Moil. 21-0 

iModJia; 

■23-0 

W.; «. 

3tl. 

tiataia lid, 

Ji vidal; 

Wed. 

2-0 

Kudal ; 

1-0 

W.; Spr 

Si (pr).; 3 tl. 

Sataia JId. lli-O 

.Satara ; 

Sun. 

.5-0 


3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Targaoii ; (1-0 

W'atluu' 

Kiroli ; 

Sum. 

3-0 

Ixioal. 


W. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs (mp.); 
6tl.; Mq.; 3gym.; ch.; 

; lib.; dp. 

Watliar; ;!0-0 

I’aocloi- 
gani; 


ti-0 


.. 

rv. 

SI (pr). ; pyt.; utl.; gym.; 
Oh.; 2dp. (vet, dp). 

VVathar; 14-0 

Bhuiiij ; 

Sat. 

1-0 


■■ 

IV. 

''>' (pi)d i’yt'i 

3 tl.; gym. 

Wathai' i 4-0 

Bein' ; 

'I’Ut!. 

1-0 

Dotu ; 

2-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; 6 tl. 

iStttura lid. 18-11 

Satai'a ; 

8mi. 

.S-0 

•Satara ; 

S-(» 

w. 

.5SI (4 jir; m).; Jankai- 
dovi fr. Ct. Vud. 8.; 

tl.; 2lil). 

Satara Kd. ; 

Mcdiia ; 

Mon. 

0-0 


0-6 

W.; i v. 

SI (pr)., 2 tl. 

Wathar; 2!)-0 

Wai ; 

Mon. 

9-0 

Velang ; 

2 0 

rv. Av. 

(l"')-.: l>yt-; Os.(c).; 
3 tl.; gym. 

Loiiaud; 18-0 

(ihaiidala ; 

•Sun. 

6 0 

Khandala 

: .5-0 

tv. 

SI (pr).; Jnmiai fr. Vsk. 
Sud. 16,; 6 tl.; gym. 
dp. 

Satara lid. ; 18-U 

Bavali ; 

.Moll. 

J-0 

I’aiali ; 

14 

rv.; W. 

2S1 (2pr).; 2 tl.; gym. 

Uaraiuati ; 9-0 

Oouati ; 

Sat. 

3-0 

Barad ; 

9-0 

w,; rv. 

7S1 (5 pr.; in.; h.;); SCs. 
(mp. flag.).; Jyotiba 
fr. Ct. Slid. 15,; Maruti 
fr. Ct. Sud. 16.; Bhairav- 

natli fr, Vsk. Sud. 8 
7tl.; mq.; 4gym.; oh.; 

lib. 

.Sliouoli j 4-0 

1 Koill ; 

Wod. 

4.0 



rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt, Cs (c).; 7 
tl.; mq.; dh.; gym. 
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Villugc iiamo in Englieh : 

Tululiii abbreviation ; 

Village iiainc in Deonagari. 

IMrectiou ; 
Travelling 
Uislaucc. 

1 

x\tca (»Sij. 1 U 8 .) ; Pop. ; 
Houecholda ; Agricultural 
population. 

1 

. I’ost Ollioo ; 
Distance. 

■Itali ; yT.\. ; 

iM.; 

10-0; 

1-3; 

IdO j ^ Jol, 

I’ai aJi ; 

8-1 

Atit ; STA. ; anrfRT 

NK. ; 

13-0 

0-8 ; 

1173 ; 442 ; 1239. 

IjCjcuI ; 


Atoji ; J^'IAN'. ; arHToSt 

S.; 

10-0 

! 

i 

:U0 ; 8J ; aUl. 

Murtiiri: 

7-0 

Aiuitlli ; K'l’V. ; Ali? 

SK. : 

11 0 

O-S ; 

4052 : 89.j j 1901. 

Local ; 


i 

Avakii ; JVJj, ; 

W.; 

1 f 

1 

I'O; 

108; 30; Jot. 

Bam noli 

7-0 






Kasabc ; 


AvakaJi ; MHII. ; arWT# .. 

K; 

•VO j 

I.S; 

108; 33; 130. 

Mahaba- 

'>0 






lesJiH'ai'; 


Avar^e ; 1:’TN. ; anrar 



3-0; 

740 ; 148 ; 081. 

Turnle; 

3-0 

Bacoli ; J ’DN. ; 


40-0 

1-3; 

145; 01; 4.30. 

Dhebe- 

0-0 






■waili; 


Balie ; PTN. ; 

S. ; 

ll-O 

1-3 ; 

07 ; 34; 07. 

Morgiri: 

4-(» 

Baliule ; JVIj. ; 

IV.; 

11-0 

0-5; 

195 ; 43 ; 188. 


7-0 




losba ar; 

Babule ; PTN. ; 

SE.; 

13-0 

•1-3; 

1853 ; ;!T,'j; 1087. 

Local ; 


Baje ; BTA'. ; ;n^ 

W.; 

33-0 

0-8; 

100 ; 37 ; iOO. 

Helw alv ; 

6-0 

Balakava^i ; AVAl. ; .. 

W. ; 

1.1 0 

10; 

213; 56; 313. 

Mahaba- 

5-0 






leslm ar; 


Balogliar ; VV Al. ; 

K.; 

7 0 

3-8 ; 

oJo; 103; dlo. 

\Vai ; 

7-0 

Bamanoii Kasalie ; .tVL. ; 

SW. ; 

; 9-0 

30; 

1050 ; 233 ; 1012. 










Biliiiatioli T. Ivudal ; JVJj. ; 

NE.; 

7-0 

0-3; 

710; 157; 574. 

Kudai; 

3-0 








Bambava^e ; P'lW. ; ,. 

s.: 

18-0 

2'0; 

881 ; 171 ; 700. 

TaraJx' ; 

3-0 

Biinaghar ; STA. ; 

W. ; 

8-0 

0-8; 

333 ; 00 ; 359. 

Parali ; 

2-0 

Baiiapui’i; KTV. ; 

SE.; 

8-4 

9-8; 

4652 ; 895 ; 517. 

ICatar- 

2-0 






KUatav ; 

1 
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KaiJway (it. ; 
Jiistanco. 

Weekly Kaif,ar ; 
Kazar Bay ; 

Bistanee. 


Motor Stand ; 

Bistanee. 

Brin king 

water 

iacilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

ISatara ltd. 

a4-4 

Karali; Moii. ; 

8-4 

i ' 

Parali; 10—0 

rsi'.; w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Tatgaon ; 

(j-0 

Kazar ; Fri. 


Local. 

rv.; w. 

SI (pr).; Vetaleshwai- iV. 
Vsk. Sttd. 3. Honuman 
fr. Mig. Sud. 1; 341.; 
mq.; dh.; gym.; cli.; 
2 lib.; 2 dp. 

Karad : 

dU-0 

Morgiri ; Tim. 

7-0 


W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Kahimat- 

pur; 

13-0 

Loual Tue. 


Local. 

pi.; W. 

3S1 (2pr.; h).; Training 
College; pyt.; 20tl.; 
3M.; 2mq.: dg.; Sdh.; 
3gym.; ch.; lib. 3dp. 
Museum. 

Satuia lid.; 

39-0 

Medha; Mon. 

0-0 j 

Modlia; 17-0 

spr.; rv. 

tl. 

Wathai ; 

;tu-0 

Mahabalc- Tue. 

shwar; 

5-0 j 

Maha- 0-0 

balfSsUwar. 

VV. 

.SI (pr). ; tl. 

Taigaon ; 

18-0 

Tarale ; Sat. 

3-0 

Tarale; 3-0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Karad ; 

28-0 

BUebeivadi; Thu. 

0-0 

Sanubur; 1-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; Bhadali fr. Ct. 
Sud. 6.; 4tl.; Ub. 

ICarad ; 

25-0 

Morgiri; 'l.'lm. 

t-O 

.. 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Satara Kd.; 

;37-0 

Mahabalosh-Tuo. 

war.; 

7-0 

.. 

PI. 

SI (pr).; Cs.(c).; tl. 

Karad ; 

U-0 

Marul T. Fri. 

Havcii. 

2-0 

Nisare ; 3-0 

W.; 11. 

til (pi')-; pyl-; Hb (c).; 
Maruti fr. Ct. Sud, It.; 
7tl.; mq.; gym.; Ub.; dp. 

Karad ; 

42-0 

Helwak ; Wed. 

0-0 

Holwak : 0-0 

re. 

tl. 

\V'’athar ; 

35-0 

Mahabalesh- Tue. 

war. 

5-0 1 

1 

Mahabalc- 8-0 

shwai'.; 

rv. 

3 tl. ; 

1 

Watliar ; 

18-0 

Wai; Moil. 

7-0 


W. 

til (in).; pyt. ; 2tl. 

Satara 

Kd. ; 

34-0 

ModJia; Mon. 

7-0 

Moilba; 9-0 

w.; rv. 

SI (pr). ; Khaiiav ii. 
Psb. Sud. 16L; 3 tl.; ch.; 
lib.; dp. 

iSatai'a 

Kd.; 

18-0 

Humgaon ; Sun. 

3-0 


rv.; w. 

Sl(pi').; pyL; Cs(uip).; 
2 tl.; gym.; lib. 

Masur; 

20-0 

Tarale ; Sat. 

3-0 

Tarale; 3-0 

W.; n. 

SI (pr). ; Cs(o).; Amba- 
dovi fr. Mg. Vad. 2.; 
3 tl.; gym.; Ub. 

Satara Kd. 

: 18-0 

Karali; Mon. 

2-0 

Karali; 2-0 

W.; Str 

Si (pr).; Maruti fr. Ci, 
Vad 13.; tl.; gym. 

Koregaoji; 

31-0 

Katai'- .Sat. 

Khafcav ; 

2-0 


W. 

tii (pi-)-; pyt*>‘ “I*- 
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Village' iiuiuo ill English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village niniie in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distnneo. 

Alva (8q. ms.) ; Top. ; 
Honseholtls; Agricnltnral 
population. 

Tost Oiliee ; 
Distance. 

liaiiapuTi ; 

; 11-0 

4.0; 1083 ; 333; 1573 

Dlielii winli; 4—0 

Haiiavu^i; KHI). ; 

bE. i y~t) 

0.8; 2014; 387 ; 270. 

Ogalewadi ; 5-0 

Uaiiavii(jli ; KR(t. ; 

NW. ; 14-0 

0-0; 1308; 274 ; 1275. 

Dour; 2-0 

Bara«J ; PHIn ; 

W.; 10-0 

8-8 ; 1457 ; 292 ; 1170. 

trumvarc ; 3-0 

Bava^e ; K.UL. ; grqt 

N. ; 1-0 

3-5; 1774; 340 ; 1018. 

Local ; 

Bavadiiazi ; WA1. ; .. 

a ; 3-0 

10-8 ; 4712 ; 1002 ; 3604. 

Local : 

Boladarc ; KliU. ; S(?5<> 

tv. ; 9-0 

2-0; OOO; 130; 030. 

Chai'cgaon ;2-0 

Belavaijlc ; JVL. ; ii5i^ 

E. ; 9-1 

3'8; 568; 103; 559. 

Kudal ; 3-0 

Belava^e Bk. ; KJtl). ; tvTstt 

S.; 11-0 

0-8 ; 2044 ; 387 1071, 

Kohi ; 3-0 

BoJava^e Havali ; KlU). ; 

N.; 0-3 

1-5; 1029 ; 212; 852. 

Local ; 




Belava^c Kli, ; PTN. ; J|t 

S. ; 0-7 

0-3 ; 1009 ; 203 ; 736. 

Patan ; 5-0 

Belosi; J VL. ; #557# 

E. : 18-0 

1-0; 403 ; 98; 370. 

Meclha ; S-0 

Bha^alc ; KRG. ; 

N. ; 12-0 

13-8; 2705 ; 450 ; 2197. 

Local; 

Bha^aji Bk. ; PHL. ; 

5^ 

1-0; 309; 01; 271. 

Phaltau ; 5-0 

Bhaijiali Kli, ; PHL. ; . 

0-1 

3-0; 250 ; 59; 253. 

Phaltan ; 5-0 

BLadavaiJe ; KDL. ; ^77?^^ .. 

S.E. ; 3-0 

1-5; 779; 102; 090. 

Khaudala ; 3-0 

Bhado ; KDL. ; vfT# 

iV’. ; 8-0 

7-8; 1528 ; 312 ; 1378. 

Morve ; 1-0 

IBiaktava^i; KRG. ; - 

E\V. ; 7-0 

2 0; 725; 127; 499. 

Satara l-O 

Rd; 

Bhalavadi; MAN. ; >554=1141' .. 

E. : 14-0 

7-5; 891; (70; 741. 

iVtardi : 3-0 

Bbaleghar ; JVL. ; >77^^ 

N\V. ; 7-0 

0-8; 190; 43; 190. 

Valutli ; 2-0 
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Kailway Jdt-, ; 

Distance. 

j 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Bay ; 
Distaiiee. 


Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

Briukiiig 

water 

facilities. 

.1 Institutions aud othev 

iiiformatinn. 

K avail; 

25-0 

Bluibcat ad i ; 'J uo. 

■L-O 

! 

i 

1 

1 

(pr.): pyt.; Os.(c).; 
Maruti fr. Ct. Sud; 

5 tl. gym.; lih. 

Karad; 

1-0 

Karad; 'J'liu, 

3-0 


W.; 11. 

SI (pr).; tl.; dg. 

I’aliishi; 

3-0 

Dour; Tuc. 

2 0 


W. 

Si (pr).; pyt.; tl.; m«j.; 
dg. 

Ijonand ; 

20-0 

Bazar Jj’ri. 


Local 

W. 

2S1 (pr).; Os (lup).; 3 
tl.; ch.; lib. 

Loiiand; 

13-0 

Kliandalii; t’Suu. 

14 

Khandola; 1-0 

1 

1 

W. 

3S1 (2 pr, lu).; Ca (mp). 
Nageshwar fr. Vsk. Vad. 
3.; 5 tl.; gym.; eli.; 
21ih.; dp. 

Wathar; 

23-0 

Wai; Mon. 

3-0 


W.; Av. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 14 tl.; 
3M.; mq.; dg.; 5 gym.; 
ch.; 2 lib.; dp. 

Karail ; 

0-0 

Cliarogaoii; Sat. 

2-0 


w. 

‘‘^1 (pf)-; pyt-5 t-'s (mp)-; 
tl.; gym.; lib. 

Hatara lid.; 

lO-O 

Kutlui; Wed. 

3-0 

Kudal; 2-0 

pi.; W. 

SI (pi')-; pyl-! (<>).: 

tl. 

Karad ; 

13-0 

Ivocal; Wed. 


Miilkhede; 1-4 

W. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 5 tl.; M,; 
luq.; gym.; lib. 

Shiravudt'; 

2-0 

Shira\ ade ; Ki i. 

1-0 


vv. 

Sl(pr).; 4t].; mi].; lib. 

Karad ; 

21-0 

Patau; .Moii. 

d-0 

Adul; 2-0 

r^^; W. 

SI (pr).; Os (c).; Beljai 
fr. Ot. Sud. 13.; 3 tl.; 
mq.; dg. 

iSaturaKd.; 

34-0 

Medhu ; Moiu 

8-0 

Pauebagani2-0 

W. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(mp).; 2 tl. 

Wathar; 

7-0 

Local Thu. 


Wathar; 8-0 

VV.; \v. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 5 tl.; mq.; 
dg,; ch.; lib.; dp. 

hoaand; 

22-0 

j Phaltan ; ISini. 

d-0 

Local 

\v. 

SI (pr).; Narayan fr. Ct. 
Vad 11.; tl. 

la)nand ; 

22-0 

Phaltau ; Sun. 

5-0 

Local 

^\* 

SI (pr).; 4 tl. 

Lonand ; 

13-0 

Khaiidala ; Sun. 

3-0 

Khaiidala; 3-0 

W'. 

2S1 (pr,m).; Cs (mp).; 
Balsiddha fr. Ct. Sud. 0.; 

2 tl.; gym.; oh.; lib. 

Lonaud ; 

0-0 

Louaud ; Thur. 

9-0 

0-4 

w. 

2S1 (pr.ni).; 4 tl.; dp. 

.Salara Rd.; 

1-2 




w. 

2S1 (pr.ra).; pyt.; 2C'8. 
(mp;fmg).; 4tl.; gym. 

Koregaon ; 

40-0 

Manli; Pri. 

5-0 

Tliadalo ; 7-1) 

! 11* 

SI (pr).; 3 tl. 

Satara Kd.; 

U3~0 j 

Humgaoii ; Sun. 

3-0 


pi- 

SI (pr).; Cb (mp).; 2tl. 
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Viilagu iiamo ill EugUali; 

Hireotiou ; 

Area (Sij. m&.); i’oij. ; 

Post Udioe ; 

1 ’alukii abbi’eviation ; 

Travelling 

Households ; Agricultural 

Distance. i 

Village name in Deonagari. 

distance. 


population. 


1 

Jih^iagliar ; ,JVL. ; 

\V\; 

T-0 

0 '8; 

139 ; 31 ; 139. 

Medha ; 

1 

5-0 

Bliambavali ; STA. ; .. 

W. ; 

21-0 

T3 ; 

54; 10; 54. 

Darali; 

9-0 

Bliambe ; PTN. ; 


. ♦ 

0-3; 

290; 69; 289. 

Taralo ; 

13-0 

lihanang ; JVL. ; VT’R 

i:.; 

4-0 

1.3; 

781 ; 164; 093. 

Medha ; 

4-0 

Biuindavali ; MAN ; 

N\V. 

9-1 

3.3 ; 

000 ; 137 ; 500. 

Maluvftili 

1 

1-0 

Bharataganv ; S'l’A. ; 

S. ; 

7-3 

3.3; 

1102; 264; 998. 

Parali; 

1-4 

Bhatgbai-; KDb. ; ^rzrpr 

iSW. ; 

10-0 

0 .8; 

295 ; 00 ; 91. 

Local ; 


Bbatuki; MAN. ; 

NK. ; 

20-0 

5.5 ; 

283 ; 64 ; 271. 

Mhaswad 

; 9-0 

Bliatamarali; STA. ; 

S.; 

8-0 

3.3; 

560 ; 99 ; 490. 

Satara ; 

8-0 i 

IBiekavali ; MHU. ; 

K. ( 

3-0 

1 • 0 ) 

230; 52; 167. 

Mahahal- 

4-0 






oshwar ; 


Bhilakati ; PHJj, ; 

SV. : 

0-0 

1.3; 

226 ; 45 ; 200. 

Phaltan ; 

4-0 i 

Jlliilar ; MHR.. ; fwT 

K i 

9-0 

1 -8; 

522; 102; 77. 

Panoha- 

4-0 






gani ; 


Bbiravtldi; MHli. ; .. 

•S.; 

0-0 

4.5; 

440 ; 101 ; 360. 

Muha- 

5-0 ; 


U 




balesli- 

j 






war ; 


BJiiva^i; J V,L. ; 

NE. ; 

7-0 

1.3 ; 

485 ; 94 ; 390 

Kudal ; 

2-0 j 

Bhiva^i; WAI. ; 

W.; 

11-0 

1 .0; 

388 ; 99 ; 385 

llhom ; 

4-0 

Bhogaiiv ; WAI. ; RRTR 

W. ; 

3-0 

2.5; 

858 ; 148 ; 461 

Wai ; . 

2-4 j 

Bhogavaii T. Ku^a! ; JVL. ; 

S.; 

16-0 

0 .8; 

186 ; 46 ; 180 

Valutli; 

2-0 

Bhogavaii T. Me^lia ; JVJj. 

W. ; 

5-0 

1.3; 

298 ; 05 ; 287 

Medha ; 

u—O 

Bhoji ; KDL. ; Rt# 

N. ; 

11-0 

7.0; 

1488 ; 307 ; 1241 : 

Shirwal ; 

4-0 

Bhoi.iqlava^e ; STA. ; rrrI 

- 

5-0 

0.8 ; 

328 ; 54 ; 314. 

Parah ; 

2-0 

Bhosarc ; KTV. ; RRt 

W. ; 

8-0 

3.6; 

1330 ; 262 ; 1262 

KJiatav; 

3-4 

Bhosagauv ; PTN. ; RRIRR . . 

8 E.; 

14-0 

2,3 ; 

1104 ; 214 ; 1042. 

Dhobc- 

0-4 






wadi. 


Bhose ; KBCl. ; 

M. ; 

0-0 

3.0 ; 

892; 232 ; 883. 

Chiman* 

2-0 






gaon ; 
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llailway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Bay ; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

v'atcr 

iucilitios. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

.Safcara KiJ.; 30-0 

Modha; Moii. 

d-O 

Aledliii ; ;j -0 

rv.; W. 

iSi(pr),; 2 ti. 

Satara lid.; 2ij-0 

.I*ui‘ali ; AloJi. 

9-0 

10-0 

w. 

II. 

Karad; 21-0 

Taralc; Sal. 

13 0 


w. 

Sl(pr).; 2 tl. 

Satara lid.; 22-0 

; Alou. 

4-0 


W. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; tls (inp),. 
Haivuinan fr. (Ot. Sud 
15).; 4tl.; ym.; lib. 

Kui'oguou ; do-O 

AJalaA'adi; Sun. 

l-O 

Dallivadi; 0-0 

rv. 

Sl{pr).; (J.S (c).; 3t). 

liahimat- 11-0 

pur 

Parali Maui. 

1-4 

0 4 

\v. 

2S1 (2m).; 3t].; mq.; 

dh.; gym.; eJi. 

Loiiand; 

-lllior ; Tuc. 

l-O 

Stage ; 0 2 

(. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym.; 

Koregaoii; 4u-0 

AUAa5>\va<.i; 

3-0 

Mhaswad ; 3-0 

Str. 

Sl(pi').; 2tl. 

■Satara lid; 18-0 

Satara; Sun. 

8-0 

Ivodrc; 3-0 

W. 

Si (pr).; (Js (c)j Mangiai ir. 
Bhd. Suil.O.: 2tl.; gym.; 

Watliar; 31-0 

Aluhabalesh- Tue. 

Avar; 

t-0 

iiidiabaladi- 

AVdJ'; 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

iiuuaud; 14-0 

I’Jialtan; Sun. 

1-0 

Nimhiiorc ; 1-2 

el. 

Si (pr).; (Jt. Vad.8,; 3 tJ. 

Wathar; J12-0 

AVai; Afou. 

12-0 

Panclia^ 1-1 

gani; 

AV.; H|»t- 

Si (pr).; pyt.; Jannidevi fr. 
I’hg. Snd, 0.; 2 tl.; gym,; 
eh.; lib. 

VV'athar; -13-0 

Maliabaleali-Tuc. 

Avar; 

■VO 

ilahabaic- 7-0 

shwar; 

W.; spr 

Si (pr).; pyt.; Kaiabhairav 
Dev fr. Mg. Vad. 7;2 tl. 

Satara Kd.; 28-0 

Kudal; Wud. 

2-t» 

. . 

u.; spr 

Si (pr).; Os(mp).; tl. 

Wathar; 29-0 

Wai; .Mon. 

10-0 


i\. 

SI (pr).; tl.; gym. 

Wathar; 20-0 

Wai; .'Ion. 

2-4 


rv.; W. 

2 Si (2pr).; pyt.; Us (inp).; 
U tl.; gym. 

yatara Kd,; 33-0 

Huuiguoji; Sun. 

2-4 

lluuigaoii; 2^0 

apA’. 

Cs (mp).; tl. 

iSatara Kd.; 28d} 

Medha; Mon. 

5-0 

Gavadi; 2-0 

w. 

Si (pr).; ti. 

Louand; 13-0 

Shirwal; Kri. 

4-0 

Shirwal; 4-0 

rv.; VV. 

AV. 

SI (m).; C«,; Kamuavauii 
ti'. Ot. Sud.y.; 4tl.; lib, 

Satara lid; 14-0 

Parali; Moji. 

2-0 

Stage 

nearby 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Koregaon; ],8-0 

Khatav: I'nc. 

3-4 

Khatav; 4-0 

W'. 

(in').; pyt.; Cs (mp).; 
Hauuman fr. Ct. Sud. 
15.; 4t.l.; mq.; gym.; oh.; 
lib.; dp. 

Karad; 22-0 

Dhebewadi; Tue. 

0-4 

Jjucal; 

rv.; 'M. 

2Sl(2pr).; pyt.; Os (c).; 
Bhavaiii fr. Ot.Sud.7.;5tl. 

Koregaon; 4r-0 

Korogaoii; Moii. 

4-0 


w.; W.; 

n. 

SI (pr)., pyt.; tl. 
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Villugo iiamo in Kiigliah ; 

'I’nluka abbreviation ; 

Village Marne in Dconagari. 

Direction ; 
Tra\'eUing 

(listdwicc* 

Ai'ca (8q. ms.) ; i^up. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
jiopulation. 

I’oat Ollice ; 

Distance. 

Bhose ; MHll. ; 

K. ; 

fMJ 

1.3 ; 431 

107 ; 427. 

1‘anolui- 

4-0 






gani ; 


liliuinj ; WAl. ; 

iSK. ; 

S-0 

6.8 ; 3206 

064 ; 2631. 

Local 


Uiiui-abliusi ; KKD. ; .. 

8\\\ ; 

20 0 

1.0 ; 3GG 

70 ; 366. 

Velgaon ; 

2-0 

MfiuisanagarJ ; K'l'V. ; ,. 


10-0 

7.8; 713 

124 ; 708. 

AUiasurno 

4-0 

.Bliiltegliai: ; JVli. ; Wer 


12-0 

1.6; 188 

40; 177. 

Alalia- 

6-0 






balesh- 







war; 


Bibhavi ; J V L. ; 

i;. ; 

1-0 

1.8; 687 

; UO; 595. 

Aletllia ; 

1-4 

Bibi ; BTN, ; 

E. : 

2-4 

3.3 : 770 

165; 718. 

J'ataii ; 

2-4 

Bibi ; PHL. ; Mt 

\r.; 

12-2 

7.8 ; 1472 

819 ; 1226. 

Lonniul ; 

9-0 

Bicukak; ; KRG . ; 

N. : 

13-0 

6.8; 1191 

263 ; 1156. 

.Denr ; 

2 0 

Bitlal ; MAN ; 

W’. : 

4-0 

0,6; 

496 ; 2103. 

Local; 


Bijavatjli; AlAN. ; 

iNVV. 

8-0 

8.5 ; 1206 

241 ; 1164. 

Dahivadi j 

9-0 

Biramani ; MHR. ; 

W. ; 

16-0 

4.6; 229 

60 ; 101. 

Alahn- 

11-0 






balesb- 







war ; 


Bo^ake ; MAN. ; 

MW. 

6-0 

2.5; 418 

81 ; 389. 

Alala- 

3-0 






vadi; 


Bombale ; KTV. ; 

E. ; 

0-0 

5.5; 973 

; 208 ; 802 

j!Catar- 

2-0 






Kbatav; 


Bondaravai^i; 

W.; 

12-0 

1.8; 325 

; 08; 293. 

Alaha- 

5-0 






balesb- 







; 


Boiidri; PTN. ; 

^JW. 

; 6 0 

2.8; 431 

; 89 ; 431. 

Patan ; 

4-0 

Bopari^i ; WAL ; 

X. ; 

2-0 

3.0; 1064 

; 236 ; 808. 

Local ; 


Bopegaiiv ; WAL ; 

ME. 

8-0 

2.8: 740 

; 105 ; OO U 

Ozai'tlo ; 

2 0 




SATAIIA msTMicr 


!)r.7 


Rnilway 8t. ; ' 

Distoncft. j 

tVcokly Bazar 

I Jazar Bay ; 

Bistancc. 

1 

1 

’ 1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

Alotor Stand ; 

Bistance. 

Brinldng 

water 

faoilitlesi. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Wathar; 32-0 

j 

Wai; ^fon. 

12-0 

i 

Rnnchagani; 1-4 | 

i 

! 

W. 

SI (pr).; Janai devi fr. 
Phg. Snd.O.; 2tl.; gym.; 
cli. 

Wathar; 15-0 

Local; tSat. 


1 

rv.; AV. 

SI pyt-: 2t!s {mp; 

fmg).; Laxnii fr. Asn. 
Slid. 1-10.; 4tl.; 2Ar.j mq.; 
dg., dh.; gym.; ch.; 21ib.; 
vet (dp),; Bomo. 

Shonoli; lfi-0 

Yclgaon; Thu. 

2-0 


w.; W. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym. 

Rahimat- 22-0 

pur» 

i 

*MKflsiiruo; Tiic. 

4-0 

Mhasnrno; 4-0 

w.; AV, 

iSl (pr).; Harnai fr. Aku. 
Slid, 10.; 3tl.; ch.; Port. 

Satara Rd.; 39-0 

■Sfahabalcph-'rnc, 

war; 

6-0 

1 

1 

rv.; ftpr. 

i 

SI (pr).; f!H(o).; 211. 

Satara Rd.; 24-0 

-Medhu; .\toii. 

1-4 

laical; .. 1 

pi. 

SI (pr ).; Os(mp).; Stl. 

Karad; 24-0 

Patau; Moii. 

2 4 

[ Patan; 2-4 

AA^; w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Adarlih 6-0 

Bazar; .\roii. 


Abhnj; 12 

w. 

3S1 (2ra;).; Cs(mp).; Vsk. 
Stid..7,6.; 4tl.! Af.; dh. 

Wathar ; 3-0 

Dciir: 'I'uo. 

i 

2-0 

! Dour; 2-0 ; 

0 .; w. 

2S1 (2pr).; pyt.; fs (c).; 
441.; gym.; ch. 

Koregaon; 30-0 

! T)ahi\'ndi; Afon. 

3-0 

Bahivadi; 3-0 

n. 

1 

SI (pr).: pyt.; 3(1.; mq. 

Koregaon; 37-0 

Vararliiro; Sat. 

0 0 

1 

1 Local ; .. 

w'.; n. 

SI (p|.).; pyt.: (‘s (c).; 311. 

Wathar; 49-0 | 

j ^rahabalcsh-Tuc. 

w^ar; 

n-0 

1 

i ,. .. ' 

i 

w.;AA^ 

SI (pr).; 211. 

1 

Koi’ogaon; 32-0 

.MalivaOi; Sun, 

3-0 

Bahivadi; 7-0 

1 

YV. 

3tl.; dh. 

Koregaon; 30-0 

Kntar- Sun. 

khatav ; 

2-0 

1 

AV. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; .All.; niq.; 
gym.; ch.; lib. 

Satara Rd.; 39-0 

!\Iahahalo- 'fue. 

fthwar; 

6-0 

Mahabaleah-iM) 

war; 

pi. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Karad ; 247-0 

Patan ; Afon. 

4-0 

1 

1 

1 

n.; AV. 

SI (pr).; Holi Paurninia 
Ir. Phg. Sud. 16.; tl. 

Wathar; 22-0 

Wai ; Afon. 

2-0 

i 

AV.;rKr 

SI (pr).; t's (c).: .lamibai 
fi'. Vsk. Sud. 16.; 6tl.; 

dg,; dll.; gym,; ch.; lib. 

Wathar; 14-0 

1 

Siinir; Siiii. 

2-0 

Ozarde; 2-0 

AV. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 4tl.; 

gym.; oh.; lib.; 4Coh, 
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MAHAHASHTllA STAl-E GAZETTEEB 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

N'illage name in Doonagari. 

Dirootion ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop, ; 
HonsohoMs ; Agrioultiinil 
pnpnlntion. 

I^ost Office : 

Distance. 

Bopoli ; PTN'. ; 

W. ; 

IT ^) 

1.0; lOO; 

30; l.Tl. 

Helwak ; 

3—0 

Boposi ; STA. ; 

S. ; 

14-0 

0.8: 500; 

102 ; .70.7. 

Parali; 

10-0 

Bora^fliiv ; KBC, ; ^'Rrrt^r 

S. ; 

12-0 

2-8 : (158 ; 

241 ; 1107. 

Rahimflt- 

4-0 






pnr ; 


Bora^anv ; iSI'A, ; £i't’:T|t^ 

iS. ; 

0-0 

3-3 : I.SOI : 

271 : 0,70. 

Local : 


Boragauv l!k. ; AVAI. ; 

U'. ; 

1.^-0 

1 • .3 ; 387 : 

01 : 300. 

Faiioha- 

4-4 



J 


gani; 


BoraganvKh. ; WAl. ; 

\V.; 

11-0 

1-3 : 387; 

01 ; 343. 

I’ancha- 

4-0 






gftni; 


Borajaivacjil ; KPiO, ; 

JTE.: 

fi-0 

3-0 : 070; 

143; 008. 

Chimnn- 

1-0 






gaon ; 


Bovakhal ; STA. ; 

R.; 

«-2 

2-.5; 1087; 

227; 801. 

Wadntli : 

2-0 

Borane ; STA. ; ii'inij- 

S.; 

IJ-O 

1-8; ir>8; 

44; 147. 

Parali ; 

3-0 

BoTi; KBTi. ; f pj 

E. ; 

0-0 

,5-3; :T80; 

117; 714. 

Lonnncl ; 

0-0 

Boriv ; WAl. ; 

W.; 

0-0 

0-8; 344; 

88; 343. 

Pancha- 

3-0 






gani; 


Bnthn ; MAN. ; 

NW. : 

I.T-O 

4-.7 : 0:78 ; 

Ill ; ,701. 

Mala vac! i ; 


BikIIi ; KTV. ; 

W.; 

17-0 

0-8 ; :17I3 ; 

081 ; 2740. 

Local ; 


Oacegaiiv ; KRI). ; 

W. ; 

4-0 

2-.7; 1100; 

181 ; 1077 

Ving; 

2-0 

Oakarlev ; JVL. ; 

W. ; 

27-0 

1’3; 109; 

20; 109. 

Bamnoll 

10-0 






Kasabe ; 


(‘aiicaji ; KllG. ; 

N. : 

0-0 

3*8; 1011 ; 

214 ; OtiO. 

ICinhi ; 

30 

Candak ; Mk\I. ; 

S. ; 

0-0 

4*0; 10.72; 

3.37 ; 1012. 

iSurm-; 

4-0 

Candavadi : WAT. ; .. 

W. ; 

8-0 

0-3: 223; 

40; 170. 

Dhoni ; 

1-4 
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Railway St.; 

Weekly Bazar 


Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Distance. 

Hazar Day ; 

i 

1 

Distance. 

water i 


Distance. 

1 



facilities. 1 

Karad; 31M1 

Helwak ; 

AVed. 

3-0 

Stage ; 

0-4 

spr. 

Satara Rd.; 2-6 

ParaVi; 

Mon. 

10-0 

1 Parali; 

8-0 

t. 

Rahiraat- 4-0 

Ealiimnt- 

Thii. 

4-0 

1 

R.ahimat- 

4-0 

n. j 

piir; 

piir ; 



piir ; 



Rahimat- S-0 

Nagthano ; 

Tnc. 

0-2 


0-1 

w.: rr. 

piir; 







Wnthar; 33-4 

Panohagani 

; Tne. 

4-4 

Pnnoha- 

.3-0 

AV. 

1 




gani; 



Wathar; 30-0 

j Panohagani 

; Tne. 

4-0 



W. 

Koregaon; 6-0 

Koregaon ; 

Mon. 

6-0 

Chiman. 

1-4 

W.; w. 





gaon: 



Satara ltd.: 4-0 

Waduth ; 

Sat. 

2-0 


2 -t 

rv. 

Satara Rd.; 19-0 

Parali; 

Mon. 

3-0 



t. 

I.onand : 6-0 

Lonand ; 

1 

1 

Thn. 

6-0 


1-0 , 

j 

w.; AV. 

Wathar; 27-0 

1 

Panohagani 

; Tun. 

3-0 

Velang ; 

1-0 

rv.; W. 

Koregaon ; 22-0 

Malavadi ; 

Sun. 

5-0 

Dahivadi ; 

14-0 

W. 

Koregaon ; 17-0 


Mon. 


Imoal ; 

i 


W. 

Karnd ; 6-0 

Ving ; 

Mon. 

2-0 



rv. 

S.atara Rd.; 50-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

24-0 

Medha ; 

27-0 

W. 

Sahara Rd.; 6-0 

Kinhi ; 

Fri. 

3-0 

Koregaon; 

6-0 

w. 

I jonand ; 27-0 

Slirur ; 

Sun. 

4-0 



AV. 

Wathar ; 28-0 

Wai : 

Aton. 

7-0 


j 

I 

rv. 


information. 


81 (jjr).; Ambakhelshi 
Dovi ft. Mg. Slid. 16.;tl. 
81 (pr).; Maruti ft. Ct. 
Slid. 15.; Otl.; gym. 

81 (pr).; pyt.; Cs (mp).; 
Balsiddha ft. Ct. Vad. 
6.; 3tl.; lib. 

381 (3 pr).: Cs.; 3 tl. 
mq.; dh,; lib.; Farming 
School. 

81 (pr).; pyt.; 2 tl. 

81 (pr).; 2 tl.; gym. 

81 (pr).; 3 tl.; gj'm. 

81 (pr).; Cs (c). ; 3 tl. ; 
gym.; ch. 

81 (pr).; tl. 

SI (pr).; Bhairavnath IV. 
Ct. Vad. 8.; 4 tl.; gym.; 
oh,; lib, 
pyt.: tl.; gym. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs (mp).; 
Natha ft. Mg. Snd. 15.; 
3 tl. 

281 (pr; m).; pyt.; C.s 
(o).; Hamiimin ft. Ct. 
Snd. 15.; 11 il.; 3 mq.; 

3 dg,; gym.; ch. lib.; 
2 Maternity homes. 

SI (pr).; Cs (rap).; 3 tl.; 
mq.; gym. 
tl. 

81 (pr).; pyt.; 3 tl.; M,; 
gym.; ch. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs (o),; 

4 tl.; gym.; oh. 

81 (pr).; Cs (o).; 3 tl.; 
gym. 



MAllAKAHimtA SI'A'IK UAZK'niSiiU 


!>(!(* 


Villngo tuiino in English ; 

Talitlca abbrovifition ; 

^’illago name in Boonngari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) j Pop. ; 
Hotischolrls; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Caphal ; PTN. ; ^1^05 

NE. 

in 0 

.'>• .3 : 2687 ; 581 ; 2469. 

Local; 

•• 

Capher ; PTN. ; 

VV.; 

ll~0 

2.3; 172; 37; 172. 

Helwat; 

6-0 

Capholi; PIN. ; 

N. ; 

11-0 

0.8; 101; 22; 101. 

Patan ; 

9-0 

OaTc^!anv ; KRD. ; 

XW. 

; 13-0 

7.0; 3776; 769 ; 2742. 

Ijocal; 


Oaturabet; MHR, ; 

S. ; 

13-0 

3.0; 213; 46; 213. 

Mahaba- 

10-0 





leshwar; 


Oavane^var ; KRG, ; .. 

NW. 

; 27-0 

1.0; 147; 25; 140. 

Ronake : 

2-0 

Cikhali; KRD.; fwft 

K.; 

11-0 

3,3:1350; 257; 1163. 

Masur; 

.3-0 

Oikhali; MHR. ; 

S. ; 

-,-0 

0.5; 107; 19; 107. 

Mahaba- 

6-0 





loshwar: 


Cikhali; STA. ; 

R. ; 

ir,-o 

2..5; 708; 155; 702. 

Parnll; 

10-0 

Oikhali ; WAl. ; 

W.: 

n -0 

2.8; 1233 ; 260; 1151. 

Panoha- 

; 2-0 





gani. 


OimapaKMv ;KRG. ; f^^TJprN' •. 

•VK. 

6 0 

11.0; 26.50; 440 ; 2505. 

Local; 


Ciiicanec S. Nimb ; STA. ; 

R. ; 

7-0 

2.0; 1286; 240; 1079. 

Kshetra 

3 41 





Alabuli; 


Oificaner Vandan ; STA. ; 

K.: 

6-0 

2.5; 1379; 282 ; 1232. 

Looal; 








Oincani ; iSTA. ; 

W.; 

8-4 

2.3; 688; 1.56; 600. 

Kanher; 

2-0 

Oindhavali ; WAI. ; .. 

SE.; 

10-0 

1.8; 9.52; 223 ; 8.57. 

Local; 

•• 

Cirambe ; PTN. ; 

NW. 

;22-0 

l.O; 251; 60; 249. 

Hclwak ; 

6-0 

Oitali; KTV. ; 

RE. 

19-0 

14.0; 3919; 078 ; 28.59. 

Local; 
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j 

Railway St.; 1 

Weekly Bazar ; 

1 

1 

Motor Stand ; 

1 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 

1 

1 

Distance, 

water 

information. 



Distance* 

1 

1 

j 


faeilitics. 


Mssur ; 

11-0 

Local; 

Thu. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Local; 

■| 

rv.; W. 1 

1 

6 SI (6 pr; m).; pyt.; 
2 Cs (e).; Ram fr. Ct. 
Sud. 9.; 8 tl., M.; mq.j 
gym.; oh.; 2 lib.; 2 dp.; 
Temple of God Shri Ram. 

Katad ; 

32-0 

1 

Helwak j 

Wed. 

0-0 

0-1 

n.; spr. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Karad; 

34-0 

Patan ; 

Mon. 

9-0 

i 

rv. 

Chaphai Devi fr, Ct. Sud. 






i 


7.; tl. 

Mastir; 

6-0 

Local; 

Sat. 


i 

1 1 
■ 1 
1 

rv.; w. 1 

1 

6S1 (pr.; m; h).; pyt.; 
Cs (mp).; Marutl fr. Ct. 
Sud. 16.; 16 tl.; mq.; 
dh.; gym.; ch,; 3 lib. 

Wathar ; 

4g-0 

Mahabalc- 

Tue. 

10-0 

Mababale- 11-0 

rv.;spr. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Navalai 



shwar ; 



shwar; 


Devi fr. Mg. Sud. 4.; 2 tl. 

Wathar ; 

3-0 

Pimpodo 

Sun. 

3 0 


t. 

SI (pr).; Chavaneshwar 



Bk.; 





fr. Asn. Vad, 9.; tl. 

Masur ; 

4-0 

Masur; 

Wed. 

3-0 


w.; spr* 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 7 tl.; M.; 

Wathar ; 

46-0 

Mahahalosb- 

Tue. 

6-0 

Mababale- 6-0 

t.; pi. 

mq.; gym.; 2 lib. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2 tl. 



war ; 



shwar ; 



Satara Bd.; 

26-0 

Parali; 

Mon. 

10-0 

Parali ; 9-0 

1 

1 

1 

SI (pr). ; Janai fr. Mg. 

1 Sud. 11.; 2 tl.; gym. 

Wathar ; 

28-0 

Panohagani; 

Tue. 

2-0 

I Panchagani; 1-0 

1 w. 

! 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs (mp).; 6tl 

Korogaon j 

6-0 

Koregaon; 

Mon. 

6-0 

1 

1 

1 W.;w,;n 

SI (pr).; pyt, Cs (mp). ; 







1 

3tl, gym.; oh.; lib. 

Koregaon; 

5-0 

Satara; 

Sun. 

5-0 

Satara 5-0 

1 

1 

[ SI (m).; 28c.; (mp; mis),; 







1 

1 

Bhairav fr. Ct. Vad. 4.; 
2tl.;M. 

Rabimatpur; 6-0 

Targaon; 

Wed. 

2-0 

Jjocal 

w. 

2S1 (2pr).; Maruti fr. Ct. 






1 

i 


Vad. 15.; 4tl.; mq,; gym. 
Ub.; 2dp. 

Satara Rd.; 10-0 

Kanber; 

Tue. 

2-0 

[ .. 0-1 

rv.; w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (mp. Group).; 


1 




1 

1 

1 

Vardhini fr. Mg. Vad.l3,| 
4tl.; gym. 

Wathar; 

16-0 

Bhuinj; 

Sat, 

1-0 

.. 

rv.; W. 

SI (pr),; Navalai fr. (Vsk. 








Sud.l6).; 3 tl.; bb. 

Karad; 

42-0 

Helwak; 

Wed. 

6-0 

Helwak; 6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr),; tl. 

Rahimat- 

36-0 

Local : 

Tue. 

1 


rv.; w. i 

81 (pr).; pyt.; Cs (mp).j 

pur ; 







6tl.; mq.; dg.; dh.; ^ra.j 
oh.; Ub.; dp. 


Vf 5730—Cl 
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MAHARASHTRA STATT GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
llouseholds ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Citeghar ; PTN. ; 

N.; 

4-0 

0..5; 100; 23; 87. 

Patan; 5-0 

Copa,Ji ; PTN. ; 

SE. ; 

.5-0 

1.5; 1077; 225; 901. 

Patan; 4-0 

Cora^e ; KTV. ; 

R. ; 

12-0 

5.8; 1373; 265 ; 1282. 

Mhasurne ; 4-0 

Corambe ; JVL. ; 

W.: 

1-2 

1’8; 181; 38; 174. 

Medha; 2-0 

Core ; KRD. ; 

S.; 

16-0 

7-0; 2486; 505 : 2126. 

Pal; 2-0 

Dabhe Moban ; JVL. ; 

W. ; 

32-0 

2-8; 169; 35; 166. 

Mahaba- 6-0 
leshwar ; 

Dabhe Dabhakar ; JVL 

W.; 

32-0 

4-3; 129; 28; 129. 

Mahaba- 6-0 
leshwar ; 

Da^holi ; PTN. ; 

NE. ; 

25-0 

2-0; 527; 115; 526. 

Chafal; 5-0 

Dahiganv ; KRG. ; 

N. ; 

17-0 

1-3; 954; 185; 885. 

Dour; 2-0 

Dahjva^ ; STA. ; 

W. ; 

9-0 

0-8 ; 421 ; 105 ; 393. 

Satara; 2-0 

Dahiva^i ; MAN. ; 

K. ; 

0-2 

15-3; 4057; 748 ; 2604. 

Local ; 

Dahyat ; WAX. ; 

W. ; 

12-0 

1-0: 345; 71; 313. 

Mahaba- 7-0 
leshwar ; 

Dalamocji ; KTV. ; .. 

E. ; 

4-0 

2-8; 562; 99; 508. 

Vaduj ; 4-0 

DMavagli ; PHL, ; 

S.; 

8-0 

6-0; 567; 118; 5.59. 

Phaltan ; 10^0 

Dainbheva(Ji ; KTV. ; . 

NE. ; 

7-0 

3-8: 766; 137; 682. 

Katar- 3-0 

khatav; 

Danavali ; MHR. ; g:T;T^en 

E. ; 

11-0 

0-8; 221; 61; 217. 

Panchagani ;7-0 

Pahgareghar ; JVL. ; , 

W. ; 

6-0 

0-8; 412; 75; 410. 

Medha; 6-0 

Daparava^i ; JVL. ; .. 

N.; 

13-0 

0-8; 264; 57; 262. 

Panchagani ;2-4 

Darajai ; KTV. ; 

NW,; 

6-4 

1-8; 468; 87; 463. 

Khatav; 4-0 
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Railway St. ; 
Distanco. 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 

Distanoo. 


Motor Stand ; 

Diatance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Karad; 30-0 

Pa tan; 

Mon. 

6-0 

Patan; 5-0 

Apr. 

tl. 

Katad; 16-0 

Patan; 

Mon. 

4-0 

Adul; 1-0 

W.;rv. 

SI (pr).; Jyotirling fr, Ct. 
Vad. 6.; 3tl. 

Rahimat- 17-0 

pur ; 

Mhasnrne; 

Tue. 

4-0 

1 

1 

1 

W.; W. 

SI (pr).; Cs{p).; Bhairav- 
nath fr. Ct. Vad. 8.; 3tl.; 
M.; mq ; dg. 

Satara Rd,; 26-0 

Medha; 

i 

1 

Mon. 

2-0 

Satara 0-2 

Mababa- 

leahwar 

Rd.; 

w. 

tl. 

Masur; 9-0 

Pal.; 

Sun. 

2-0 

1 Pal.; 3-0 

1 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs (mp).; 
6tl. 

Satara Rd,; 46-0 

Mahabftlesh 

war; 

- Tue. 

6-0 

Mahabale- 16-0 

ahwar; 

W. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2tl. 

Satara Rd,; 46-0 

Mahabaleah* Tue. 

war; 

6-0 

Mahabale- 16-0 

shwar; 

rv.; spr. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Masur; 16-0 

Chafal; 

Thu. 

5-0 

Chafal; 5-0 

epr.; w. 

81 (pr).; Cs(o).; 4tl.: gym.j 
lib. 

WatUar; 2-0 

Deur; 

Tue. 

2 0 

1 Wathar; 3-0 

TV, 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 6tl.; gym. 

Satara Rd.; 12-0 

Satara; 

Sun. 

2-0 

^ Parali; 3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Koregaon; 28-0 

Local; 

Mon. 

] 

i 

1 

Local; 

rv. 

i 

! 

1 

2S1 (pr;ni).; pyt.; Cs(mp).; 
Siddbanath fr. Ct. Vad. 
3.; 6tl.; M. ; mq.; 2dh.; 
gym.; ch.; lib.; 4dp. 

Wathar; 32-0 

MahabaU'sh-Tue. 

war; 

7-0 

Panchagani; 6-0 

' n. 

3tl. 

Koregaon; 27-0 

.... Sat. 

4-0 


w.; 8tr. 

1 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Hanuman 
fr. Ct. Sud. 16.; 4 tl.; 
gym.; ob. 

Adarki; 10-0 

Phaltan; 

Sun, 

10-0 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Cs (o).; Sbri Sid- 
beshwar fr. Ct. Vad. 16.; 

3tL 

Koregaon; 31-0 


Sun. 

3-0 

Katar-kha- 3-0 

tav; 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; SbriSbankar 
fr. Srn. Sud. 12.; 3tl.; ch. 

Wathar; 36-0 

Wai; 

Mon, 

16-0 

gani; 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Satara Rd., 32-0 

Mcdh.a; 

Mon. 

(LO 

Kclghar; 3-0 

! 

W,; rv. 

SI (pr)., 2tl. 

Satara Rd., 26-4 

Hnmgaon; 

Sun. 

6-4 

Panoha- 2-0 

gani; 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Koroganti ; 20-0 

Khatav'; 

Tue. 

4-0 

. . .1 

W. 

Sl(pr).; Shri Darya devi 
fr. Srn. Sud. 18.; 3tl. 


Vf 6730—61« 
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Village name in Engliah ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Houwiholds j Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Dare ; MHR. ; ^ 

W. ; 3-4 

1-8; 62; 15; 61. 

Mahaba- 

6-0 

Date Bk. ; JVL. ; ^ 

NE.; 4-0 

20; 809; 173; 794. 

leshwar ; 
Kudal; 

4-0 

Dare Bk. ; STA. ; ^ 

S3 

VV. ; 2-0 

00 

l>0 

|sS 

Satara; 

2-0 

Dare Kh. ; JVL. ; 

E, ; 9-4 

1-6; 492; 108; 488. 

Saigaon ; 

0-4 

Dare Kh. ; STA. ; ^ ^ 

W. ; 0-4 

1-3; 176; 34; 84. 

Satara ; 

2-0 

Dare Tarf Paralj ; STA. ; 

W. ; 6-0 

1-6; 268; 62; 236. 

Satara ; 

8-0 





Dare Tarf Tamb ; JVL. ; 

SW.j 11-4) 

1-8; 261; 68; 261. 

Bamnoli 

1-4 

Danij ; KTV. ; 

8E. ( 6-4 

3-8; 1211; 217 ; 1121. 

Kasabe ; 
Khatav ; 

1 

3-0 

Dasavai^i ; WAI ; 

W.; 8 0 

0-8; 213; 48; 206. 

Panohagani; 2-0 

Dateva<ili ; KTV. ; 

SE.: Il-O 

4-5; 402 ; 80; 317. 

Mayani; 

6-0 

Davari ; PTN. ; 

SE.; 9-6 1 

1-6; 460; 87; 449. 

Marali; 

2-0 

1 

Dastan ; PTN. ; 

1 

NW. ; 20-0 

0-8; 117; 26; 117. 

Helwak ; 

5-0 

Degahv ; STA. ; 

E. ; 6-0 

7 -3; 2547 ; 513 ; 2023. 

Local; 


Deganv ; WAI. ; 

E. ; 12-0 

0-5; 1253; 259 ; 1125. 

Local; 

, , 

Dehur ; JVL. ; 

S.; 20-0 

8-3 ; 182 ; 39 ; 166. 

Medha ; 

26-0 

Deoghar Tarf Patan ; PTN. ; 

N.; 3-0 

0-2; 24; 6; 24. 

Patan ; 

3-0 





Deravan ; PTN, ; 

NE. ; 21-0 

3-0; 1286; 276 ; 1218. 

Cbafal; 

1-4 

Deur ; KRG. ; 

NW.; 14-0 

4-8; 1810; 268 ; 1605. 

Local ; 


Devali ; MHR. ; 

SE. ; 11-0 

2-5; 326 ; 70; 307. 

Mahaba- 

6-0 

Devaghar T. Helavak ; PTN. ; 

E.; 26-0 

01; 48; 9; 48. 

leshwar; 
Helwak; 

12-0 
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Railway St.; 

Weekly Bazar; 


1 

; Motor Stand j 

! 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 


Bazar Day ; 


1 Distance. 

water 

information. 

.Diatauoo, | 

Distance. 


1 

i 


faoilitios. 

1 ' 

l 

Watharj 46-0 

Mahabale- 

Tuo. 

5-0 

1 

1 Mahabale- 


W. 

SI (pr).; Hanuman fr.; 


shwar ; 



[ ahwar; 



Ct. Sud.15,; 4tl. 

Satara Rd.j 30-0 

Kudal ; 

Wed. 

4-0 

. . 

. . i 

w. 

Si (pr).; pyt.; Cs (rap).; 


! 






Zaroji fr. Ct. Sud.6.; 6tl.; 








gym- 

Satara Rd,; 12-0 

Satara ; 

Sun. 

2-0 


3-0 

w.; n. 

Si (pr).; Janaidevi fr. Fig. 
Snd.9.; 2tl. 

Satara Rd.; 21-0 

Anewadi; 

Fri. 

1-0 



w. 

Si (pr).; 2tl. 

Satara Rd.; 12-0 

Satara; 

Sun. 

2-0 


2-0 

n. 

Pisaidevi fr. Ct. Vad. 9.; 








3tl. 

Satara Rd.; 16-0 

Satara; 

Sun. 

6-0 


4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Satara Rd.; 35-4 

Modha; 

Mou. 

10-4 

Modha ; 

11-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Koregaon ; 19-0 

Khatav ; 

Tue. 

3-0 



1 

str.; w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Hanuraau 
fr. Ct. Sud. 16.; 6tl., 

mq.; dh.; gym.; lib.; 
dp. 

Wathar; 28-0 

Panohagani; Tue. 

2-0 



i 

SI (pr). 

Koregaon ; 34-0 

Mayatii; 

Sun. 

5-0 



w. 

vSl (pr).; 2tl.; mq.; gym. 

Karad; 21-0 

Sulewadi; 

Sun. 

3-0 

Sulewadi; 

3-0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; Siddheshwar fr. 








Ct. Sud. 9.; 2tl. 

Karad ; 41-0 

Helvvak ; 

Wed. 

.5-0 

Helwak; 

5-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Rahirnat- 9-0 

Satara ; 

Sun. 

2-0 


3-0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; 2Cs (2c).; 

pur ; 







Bahirideo fr. Ct. Sud 

11.; 4tl,; lib. 

Wathar; 12-0 

Bhuin j ; 

Sat. 

3-0 



W. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; 
mq.; lib. 

Satara Rd.; 51-0 

Medha; 

Mon, 

26-0 

Medha; 

20-0 

rv.; apr 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Karad; 26-0 

Patan; 

Mon. 

3-0 

Patan ; 

3-0 

w. 

1 

1 

Masur; 13-0 

Chafal; 

Thu. 

14 

Stage; 

0-2 

W.; n. 

2S1 (2pr).; pyt.; Cs (o).; 








4tl,; 2gym.; lib. 

Wathar; 3-0 

Local; 

Tue. 




rv.; n. 

2S1 (pr, m).; pyt.; C8(o).; 

1 

j 







Bhairava fr. Ct. Sud.12.; 
mq.; dh.; oh.; lib.; Cch.; 
Bhosle Palace. 

Wathar; 43-0 

Mahabalesh 

- Tue. 

6-0 

Mahabale. 12-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Someshwar 

1 

war; 



! shwar; 



fr. Mg. Sud. 10.; 2tl. 

Karad; 49-0 

Helwak; 

Wed. 

12-0 

Helwak ; 

12-0 

rv,: 

2tl. 
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Village Jiamo in English ; 

Bil'ection ; 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 

Post office ; 

TaJuka abbroviatioii; 

Travelling 

Households; Agricultural 

Distance.. 

Village name in Deonagari. 

distance. 

population. 



Devasare ; JVL. ; 

W. ; 10-0 

10; 108; 39; 168. 

Mahaba- 

6-0 

Devapur ; MAN. ; 



leshwar ; 


E. ; 22-0 

4-3; 490; 96; 452. 

Mhaawad 

4-0 

Dhakani; MAN. ; sph’ift 

SW. ; 14-0 

7-5; 690; 161; 640. 

Mhaswad 

8-0 

Dliamaner ; KRG. ; 

S. ; 7-6 

2-8; 1407; 287 ; 1027. 

Local; 


Dkamanj; MAN. ; ^rppift 

E. ; 13-0 

4-8; 364 ; 80; 361. 

Mh-aswad 

8-0 

Dhamani; PTN. ; 

S. ; 40-0 

4-8; 2545; 516 ; 2440. 

Ijocal ; 


Dhanakal; PTN. ; .. 

W. ; 18-0 

2-3; 209; 65; 201. 

Hol-wak ; 

3-0 

Dhanakavfic^) ; JVL. ; .. 

S. ; 6-0 

0-8 ; 166 ; 39 ; 165. 

Medha ; 

0-0 

Dhandeghar : MHR. ; «rtl^ .. 

E. ; 14-0 

1-3; 412 ; 00; 348. 

Pancha 

1-0 

Dhaiadev ; MHR. ; 

S.; 0-0 

0-S; 122; 25; 122. 

gani ; 

Mahaba- 

10-0 




leswar ; 


Dkarapuri ; KTV. ; sp .. 

NW. ; 7-0 

2-3; 057; 130; 610. 

Khatav ; 

3-0 

niiHvadasi ; STA. ; .. 

mV.; 8-0 

1-8; 832 ; 171; 648. 

Local ; 


Dhavade ; PTN. ; srr^ 

S. ; 8-0 

2-3; 300; 69; 300. 

Morgiri ; 

2-0 

Dhavadi; WAI. ; 

E. ; 6-0 

5-0; 1020; 204; 1002. 

Wai ; 

6-0 

piiaval ; PHL. ; 

NW. ; ll-O 

7-3; 1560; 314 ; 1391. 

Phaltan ; 

71-0 

Dhavah ; JVL. ; 

SE.; 7-4 

1-3; 76; 19; 70. 

Medha ; 

8-0 

Dhavali ; STA. ; EfRwt 

W. ; 2i-0 

1-8; 164; 48; 154. 

Parali ; 

8-0 

Dhavali ; WAI. ; 

W.; 12-0 

0-5; 140; 28; 140. 

Pancha- 

3-0 

Dliayap ; PTN. ; EfFTSt 

NE.; 23-0 

1-3; 296; 68; 296, 

gam ; 
Chafal ; 

6-0 

Dkebevadi ; PTN. ; .. 

S. ; 14-4 

1-8; 471; 87; 162. 

Local ; 

Dhokavale ; PTN. ; ., 

E.; 22-0 

2-5; 151; 33; 151. 

Helwak; 

15-0 

Dhondevadi; KTV. ; . 

S.; 12-0 

5-8; 854; 172; 829. 

Mayani; 

3-0 

Dhom ; WAI. ; sfpT 

W. ; 6-0 

2-0; 1006; 173; 948. 

Local; 
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Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar 

> 

1 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 

water 

information. 


Distance. 




facilities. 

1 


Satara Ed.; 36-0 

Mahabalcsh 

- Tue. 

6-0 



rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 


war 







Korcgaon ; 65-0 

Mhaswad ; 

Wed. 

4-0 

Mhaswad; 

4-0 

w. 

2S1 (pr; m).; Cs (o). 

Koregaon ; 41-0 

Mhaswad ; 

Wed. 

8-0 

Divad ; 

5-0 

w; n. 

SI (pr).; 4tl.; ch. 

Eahiraat- 0-4 

Rahimat- 

Tue. 

4-0 

Local ; 


rv. 

S' (?!■)•: pyt.; 4tl.; mq.; 

pur ; 

pur ; 






dh.; gym.; oh.; 21ib. 

Koregaon ; 30-0 

1 Mhaswad ; 

1 

Wed. 

6-0 

Palashi ; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Karad ; 20-0 

Local ; 

Mon. 


Stage ; 


w.; W. 

3S1 (pr).; pyt.; Cs (o). 




1 

i 

1 

1 


j 

i 

Bhairavdevi fr. Ct. Vad 
4.; 3 tl.; mq.; gym.; 
2 lib. 

Karad ; 39-0 

Helwak ; 

Wed. 

3-0 

Helwak ; 

5-0 

spr. 

tl. 

Satara Rd.; 21-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

6-0 



rv. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

Wathar ; 27-0 

Wai; 

Mon. 

7-0 

Panoha- 

1-4 

t. 

tl.; gym. 





gaai ; 




Wathar ; 38-0 

Mahabalc- 

Tuc. 

lO-O 

Mahabalc- 

9-0 

spr. 

Sl(pr).: tl. 


shwa r; 



shwar ; 




Koregaon; 18-0 

Khatav ; 

Tue. 

3-0 j 

1 


1 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Balubai 




i 




fr. Ct. Sud. 5.; 3 tl. 

Satara Rd.; 17-0 

Kanher ; 

Tue. 

3-0 

Kanher ; 

3-0 

t.; w.; 

SI (pr).; Waghaidevi fr. 






1 

W. 

Ct. Sud. 16.; :9 tl.; 

gym.;I ib. (Bhargavaram. 
fr. Srn 1 to 10). 

Karad ; 19-0 

Morgiri ; 

Thu. 

2-0 


• • ! 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Wathar; 25-0 

Wai; 

Mon. 

5-0 



w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 6tl.; gym.; 








ch. 

Adarki; 10-0 

Fhaltan ; 

Sun. 

7-0 

.. 

1-2 

str. 

3Sl (3pr).; Cs.; 3tl.; M.; Ub. 

Satara Rd.; 34-0 

Medha; 

Mon. 

8-0 

Kelghar; 

3-0 

W. 

2t], 

Satara Rd.; 24-0 

Parali; 

Mon. 

8-0 


13-0 

str. 

tl. 

Wathar; 28-0 

Panohagani; Tue. 

3-0 

Wai; 

12-0 

rv. 

2tl. 

Masur; 20-0 

Chafal; 

Thu. 

1 

5-0 

Chafal; 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; lib. 

Karad; 63-0 

Local; 

Tue. 


Local ; 

•• 

w. 

2SI (pr;h).; 3tl.; M.; Ub.; 




1 


1 


2dp. 

Karad; 52-0 

Helwak; 

Wed. 

15-0 

. . 

12-0 

str. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Koregaon; 37-0 

Mayani; 

Sun. 

3-0 



W. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2tl. 

Wathar; 26-0 

Wai; 

Mon. 

5-0 

Local; 


rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Bahiidev fr. 








Phg. Vad.; 6tl.; 2dh. 
gym.; Ub.; dp. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

dislanco. 

Area (Sq. ins.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post OOico 

Difitancc. 

Dhorosi ; PTN. ; sWt 

S. ; 14 -0 

2-0; 802; 154; 761. 

Taralc ; 3-0 

Dhuladev ; MAN. ; 

E, ; 22-0 

7-8; 346; 76; 207* 

Mhaswad ; 5-0 

Dhumalavadl; KRG. ; 

N. ; 7-0 

2-0; !U7 ; 177; 482. 

Satara Rd.; 3-0 





Dicoli; PTN. ; 


3-3; 167; 36; 167. 

Hoi wale ; 17 0 

Dighavale ; STA. ; 


08: 4; 1; 4 

Parali ; 6-0 

Diskal ; KTV. ; 

NW. ; 22 0 

16-8; 1193; 801 ; 4013. 

Local ; 

Dik?! ; PTN. ; 

S. ; 10-0 

0-3; 108; 24; 92. 

Morgiri ; 3-0 

Divad ; MAN. ; 

SE. ; 13-0 

8-0; 1214, 310; 969. 

Mahswad ; 5-0 

Divadev ; JVL. ; 

NW. ; 3-0 

0-8; 289; 62; 289. 

Mcclha ; 2-0 

Divas! Bk. ; PTN, ; .. 

SE, j 4-0 

0>3;1825; 313 ; 1371. 

Bahula ; 3-0 

Diva^I Kh. ; PTN. ; 

N. ; 10-0 

4-8: 580 ; 122; 580. 

Patau ; 9-0 

DodanI; JVL. ; 

W. ; 28-0 

6*3; 75 ; 15 ; 75. 

Mahaba- 16-0 

DolegaAv ; STA. ; 

•S. ; 7-0 

1-3; 577; 103; 418. 

hishwar ; 
Nagthanc ; 4-0 

DudhagMv ; MHR, ; .. 

.SE,; 0-0 

1-8; 193; 45; 82. 

Mahaba- 7-0 

Dudhebavi ; PHL. ; .. 

NW. ; 8-0 

7-5; 1523; 289 ; 1391. 

lesliM ar; 

Local; 

DudbosI; MHR.; 

W. ; 7-0 

1-8; 88; 18; 82. 

Mahaba- 5-0 

Dugbi; KRG. ; 

S. ; 4-0 

2-0; 692; 148; 608. 

leshwar ; 

Kahimat- 4-0 

Dmcivadi; WAI. ; s^- 41 'ii^i .. 

NW. ; 8-4 

0-5; 90; 22; 90. 

pur ; 

War ; 10-0 

Dund ; JVL. ; ^ • • 

S. ; 6-0 

1-3; 300 ; 72; 297. 

Mcdha ; 3-0 

Dusere ; KRD. ; 5^ 

8, ; 10-0 

1-6; 1413; 281 ; 1259. 

Vadgaon 1-4 

Du8ale;PTN.; |?Tra 

N. : 33-4 

I'O; 284; 52; 273. 

Haveli ; 

Cliafal ; 5-0 

Ekambe; KRG.; 

SE. ; 5-0 

11-8; 1718; 333; 1632. 

Local ; 

Ekasal; KRG.; <4+^^ 

S. ; 2-0 

2-8; 907; 179; 901. 

Koregaon ; 2-4 
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Eailway St. ; 

Distance. 

Weekly Baxar 
Ba/.ar Day ; 

Distance. 

5 

Motor Stand ; 
Duitance. j 

1 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

inionnation. 

Targaoii; 11-0 

Taralo; Sat. 

3-0 

Tarale ; 

3-0 

w.; n. 

Sl(pr).: Cs (o).; Mahashi- 
varatra fr. Mg. Sud.l4.; 
3tl.; gym.; lib. 

Pandbar- 32-0 

pur ; 

Mhaswad; Wed. 

5-0 

Satara- 

Pandhar- 
piir Rd, ; 

0-2 

n.; W. 

SI (l>r).; Dhuloba fr. Ct. 
Sud.l6.; 2tl. 

Satara Kd.; 3-0 

Padali; Wod. 

,3-0 

Satara Rd. 

; 2-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2tl. 

Karad; 54-0 

Helvvak; Wed. 

17-0 



w. 

SI (pr),; tl. 

Satara lid.; 22-0 

Parali; Mon. 

0-0 


. . 


DESERTED. 

Koregaon; 12-0 1 

Looal; Wed. 


•• 


w. 

2SI (pr;h).; pyt.; 22U.; 
M.; 2mq.; dg.; eh.; lib. 

Karadj 12-0 

Morgiri; Thu. 

3-0 


. . 

w. 

tl. 

Koregaon; 40-0 

Mhaswad; Wed. 

6-0 ' 

1 

l.iOoal; 

1-4 

W.;n, 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 3t).; mq.; eh. 

Satara Rd.; 28-0 

Medha; Mon. 

1 

2-0 

Madurdi; 

2-0 

pi. 

2tl. 

Karad; 15-0 

1 

Mariil Tarf Fri. 

Haveli; 

4-0 

Bahute; 

3-0 

W.:w, 

2S1 (pr;m),; 2tl. 

Karad; 34-0 | 

Patan; Mon. 

9-0 

Patan; 

9-0 

n. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; tl.; M. 

Padali; 48-0 

Hahabalosli-Tue. 

war; 

16-0 

Medha; 

28-0 

W. 

1 

1 

tl. 

Targaoii; 14-0 

Nagthane; Tues. 

4-0 

Walse; 

1-0 

str. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; Hanuman 
fr. ct. Slid, 15 4tl.; ch. 

Watiiar; 47-0 

Mtthabalcsh -T uo. 

war; 

7-0 

Mahaba- 

Ictihwar; 

8-0 

8pr. 

SI (pr).; Dudhai Devi fr. 
Mg. Sud. 9.; 3tl. 

Lonaiicl; 25-0 

Uazar; Sut. 


•• 

•• 

W.; w.; 

str. 

SI (ra).; 2Cs (mp;wv).; 6tl.; 
M.; mq.; gym.; oh; lib; 

Wathar; 43-0 

Mahttbalesh'Tue. 

war; 

5-0 

Mahaba- 

leshwar; 

8-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Kahiniatpur; 4-0 

Hahi inatpur ;Thu. 

4-0 


•• 

w.; ti. 

Sl(pr),; pyt.; 2tl.; gym. 

Wathar; 30-0 

Wai; Mon. 

10-0 

Wai; 

10-0 

rsr. 

2tl, 

Satara Rd.; 3-0 

Medha; Mon. 

3-0 



pi. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 3tl.; gym. 

Shonoli; 3-4 

Vadgaon Mon. 

Haveli; 

1-4 



rv. 

1 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; lib. 

Targaoii ; 10-0 

Tarale; Sat. 

5-0 

Taralo ; 

5-0 

! 

w. 

SI (pr).; Jalai Devi fr. 
Phg. Sud, 10.; 4 tl. 

Koregaon; 7-0 

Koregaon; Mon. 

7-0 

1 

Koregaon; 

5-0 1 

W.; w. 

SI (pi-)-; pyt.; Cs (c).; 
4 tl.; gym,; ch.; lib. 

Korcguon ; 2-4 

1 

1 

Koregaon; Mon. 

2^ 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; 
gym.; lib. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; j 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

distance. 

1 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Ekasar ; WAI.; 

W.: 

3-0 

1 ■ 8 ; 727 ; 

134 ; 

.581. 

Wai; 

4-0 

Enphul; KTV.; ipTh'ji 

B. ; 

9-0 

6-8; 1564; 

240; 

1337. 

Pusegaon ; 

2-0 

Erandal; MHR.; ir.(s|e» 

E.; 

6-0 

0-5; 138; 

31: 

134. 

Mahaba- 

4-0 







leshwar ; 


Gacjhavakhop ; PTN.; 

VV.; 

18-0 

1•8 ; 281 ; 

60 ; 

268. 

Helwak ; 

5-0 




♦ 





Gajavadi; STA.; ^rsRT^ 

VV. ; 

5-0 

0-8; 630; 

137 ; 

586. 

Parali; 

1-0 

Gadhavali; JVL.; .. 

W. ; 

10-0 

1-0; 170; 

41 ; 

167. 

Batnnoli 

1-0 







Kaaabe ; 


Galadev ; JVL. ; i|Ia55<^ 

\V.; 

6-0 

0-8; 80; 

21 ; 

80. 

Medha; 

6-0 

GangotT ; MAN. ; 

E.; 

20-0 

4-3; 495; 

122; 

465. 

Mhaswad ; 

3-0 

Ganje ; JVL. ; 

W. i 

2-0 

3-3; 709; 

188; 

701. 

M a ; 

2-0 

Garavade ; PTN. ; ’ITTflt 

SE.; 

12-0 

2-5; 1308 ; 

261 ; 

1233, 

Bahule ; 

0-2 

Gavadi ; J VL. ; 

W.j 

3-0 

1-3; 569; 

101 ; 

513. 

Modha ; 

3-0 

Gavadi ; STA. ; 

W. ; 

7-0 

.. 362 ; 

72 ; 

309. 

. . 


Gavadhosi ; JVL. ; •. 

W. ; 

19-0 

1-8; 280; 

77 ; 

279. 

Bamnoli 

8-0 







Kasabe ; 


Ghanav ; PTN, ; trm 

N. ; 

6-0 

1-3; 249; 

52; 

233. 

Patan ; 

6-0 

Ghiinavi ; PTN. ; 

NW. 

; 9-4 

3-8; 282; 

80 ; 

280. 

Tarale ; 

8-0 

Ghatamatha ; PTN. ; wm«TT.. 

W. ; 

19-0 

0-8; 44; 

10; 

44, 

Helwak ; 

5-0 

Ghatavan ; STA. ; 

svv. 

15-0 

0-5; 56; 

10; 

66. 

Parali; 

9-0 

Ghavarl ; MHR. ; 

S.; 

7-0 

1-3; 241; 

31 ; 

186. 

Mahaba- 

7-0 







leshwar ; 


Gheradategad ; PTN. ; 

W. ; 

4-4 

13; 95; 

21 ; 

94. 

Patan ; 

4-0 









Ghera-Kelanja ; WAI. ; 

W. ; 

15.0 

2-0; 135; 

27; 

135. 

Wai; 

5-0 

^nr 








Ghoganv ; KRD. ; ' 41*1 

SW.. 

16-0 

4-3: 1043 ; 

209; 

1020. 

Yelgaon : 

2-4 

Ghonasapur ; MHR. ; '41')|y'^X.. 

S.; 

14-0 

1-0; 98; 

17 ; 

97. 

Mahaba- 

12-0 







leshwar ; 


GhonasI ; KRD. ; til'*i!(Il 

N. ; 

5-0 

00 

© 

50; 

395. 

Umbra j; 

5-0 






SATABA DISTRICT 


971 


Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar 

1 

> 

1 Motor Stand ; 

Drhiking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 


Diatance. 

water 

information. 


' Distance. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



facilities. 


Wathar; 24-0 

Wai; 

Mon. 

4-0 

1 


W.; rv. 

Sl(pr).: pyt.; 4tl.; gym.; 

Koregaon ; 34-0 

Pusogaon ; 

Sun. 

2-0 



str. 

2S1. (pr).; pyt.; 6tl.; 








mq.; dg.; gym. 

Wathar j 44-0 

Mahabale- 

Tue. 

7-0 

Mauhurar; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 


shwar; 







Karad; 40-0 

1 Helwak ; 

! 

Wed. 

o-O 


3-0 

rv.; W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

1 

SataraRd.; 17-0 

Parali; 

Mon. 

I-O 

Parali; 

1-0 

W. 

1 

SI (pr).; 3tl.; gym. 

Padali; 32-0 

Meclha ; 

1 

Mon. 

8-0 

Medha ; 

10-0 

rv. 

2tl. 

SataraRd.; 32-0 

Medha; 

Mon. 

6-0 

Medha; 

6-0 

rsr.; rv. 

Galeshwar fr. Kt. Sud 








11.; 2tl. 

Koregaon ; 54-0 

Mhaswad ; 

Wed. 

3-0 

Mbaawad; 

4-0 

W.; n. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym. 

SataraRd.; 27-0 

Medha; 

Mon. 

2-0 I 

i 

1 

Medha; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Bhairav 
fr. Pgh, Vad. 7.; 3tl.; 
M.; lib. 

Karad; 15-0 

MarulT. 

Fri. 

0-2 

Bahiile; 

2-0 

W.; spr. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cb(c)! 


Havoli 


1 




Ganapati fr. Stn. Snd. 
9.; 4tl.; mq.; gym.; lib. 

SataraRd.; 20-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

3-0 



W. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2tl. ; 






1-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; 4tl. 

Satara Rd.; 40-0 

Medha; 

Mon. 

14-0 

Medha; 

19-0 

rv.; spr. 

2tl. 

Karad; 31-0 

Patan ; 

Mon. 

0-0 ' 

Patan ; 

1 

6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Nath fr. Ct. 

1 







Sud. 11.; 2tl. 

Karad; 31-0 

Tarale ; 

Sat. 

8-0 



n. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

Karad; 30-0 

Helwak ; 

Wed, 

5-0 

Helwak ; 

6-0 ; 

n. 


SataraRd.; 2i)-0 

Parali ; 

Mon. 

9-0 

Parali ; 

9-0 

rsr. 

Devi fr. Psh. 4.; tl. 

Wathar ; 47-0 

' Mahabalesh 

- Tuo. 

7-0 

Mahabale- 

9-0 

pi.; t. 

Bhairoba fr. Mg. Sud. 3.; 


war ; 



ahwar; 



2tl. 

Karad ; 25-0 

Patan ; 

Mon. 

4-0 



n. 


Wathar; 36-0 

Wai; 

Mon. 

5-0 



spr. 

Fort, 

Karad; 19-0 

Yelgaon; 

Thu. 

2-4 



w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs(mp),; 







1 

3tl.; gym.; 3Coh, 

Wathar; 52-0 

Mahabalesh 

-Tue. 

12-0 

Mahabale- 

16-0 

spr, 1 

2tl.; Pandav Lake. 


war; 



1 shwar; 

1 

1 



Masur; 4-0 

Umbraj; 

Mon. 

5-0 


1 

rv. 

SI (pr),; pyt.; Janubai 








fr. Vsk. Sud. 6.; 2tl.; 








gym. 
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MAHABASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (8q. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post OOioe ; 

Distance. 

Ghot ; PTN. ; ^ 

Ghotil ; PTN. ; 

S.; ie-0 

5-5; 1381 ; 306; 1353. 
3-8; 735; 161; 716. 

Tarali!; 3-0 

Dhehcwadi ;3-0 

Giravi; PHL. ; 

8-0 

19-8; 2320 ; 403 ; 2023. 

Local; 

Go^avalT; MHR. ; 

E. ; 13 0 

1-3; 366; 79; 323. 

Panchagani ;l-0 

Godell ; STA. ; 

E. ; 0-3 

Partol municipal area. 

.. 

Gogave ; JVL. ; ^ 

W.; 9-0 

1*5; 448; 102; 402. 

Bamnoli 8-0 

Kasftbe; 

Oojeganv ; PTN. ; 

NW. ! 23-0 

8-3; 925; 216; 890. 

Hclwak; 10-0 

GojegaAv ; STA. ; 

E. ; 7-0 

1-0; .506; 105; 453. 

Tasgaon; 1-0 

Gokhali ; PHL. ; 

NE. ; 14-0 

5-3; 1686 ; 334 ; 1406. 

Gunwaro; 5-0 

Gokul T. Helavak ; PTN. ; 

VV.i 18-0 

2-8; 277 ; 74; 245. 

Hclwak; 2-0 





Gokuf T. Patan ; PTN. ; 

S.; 8-0 

1-8; 260; 49; 256. 

Morgiri; 4-0 





Goleganv ; WAI. ; 

W.; 18-0 

1*3; 104; 21; 104. 

Mahaba- 3-0 

leshwar ; 

Goleswar ; KRD» ; 

SE.; 3-0 

2-5; 1125; 206; 769. 

Karad; 3-0 

Golewa^i; WAI. ; .. 

W. i 16-0 

1-8: 237; 48; 190. 

Mababa- 4-0 
leshwar; 

Gondavale Bk. ; MAN. ; 

E.; 3-4 

9 8; 2352 ; 5.37; 1653. 

Local; 





Gondavale Kh. ; MAN. ; 

E.; 6-0 

9 0; 1214; 220; 991. 

Gondavale 2-0 

Gondemal ; JVL, ; • • 

SW.; 5-0 

1-0; 111; 27; 111. 

Budruk ; 

Medba; 4-0 

Gondi ; KRD. ; jff?! 

S.; 17-0 

1-3; 747; 143; ,595. 

Shenoli; 3-0 

Gopuj ; KTV. ; 

SW. ; 6-0 

3-8; 1182; 243; 1104. 

Aundh; 3-0 



SATABA DISTBICT 


973 


Railway St, ; 

Weekly Bazar i 

1 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 

water 

information. 


Distance, 




facilities. 


Targaon; 8-0 

Taralc; 

Sat. 

3-0 

Tarale; 

3-0 

w.; W. 

SI (P'').; pyt.; 7tl,; gym. 

Karad ; 27-0 

Dhebewadi 

: Tue. 

6-0 

Dhohewadi ;6-0 

W.; w. 

Sl(pr).: tl. 

Lonand; 25-0 

Bazar; 

Sat. 


Local 


W.; w. 

2S1 (pr; m).; 3 Cb (mp; 








ws; fmg).; lOth; M.; 
3 gym.; ch.; lib.; dp. 

Wathar; 27-0 

Wai; 

Mon. 

7-0 

Panoha- 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl.; gym.; 

.... 

•• 



gani; 

0-2 


ch.; lib. 

SI (pr).; Balideo fr. Ct. 
Sud. 16.; tl.; mq,; dh.j 








gym. 

Satara Rd. 36-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

9-0 

Medha; 

9-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 3tl. : Sarvo- 








day a Office,; Agricultu¬ 
ral office. 

Karad; 62-0 

Helwak ; 

Wed. 

10-0 

. . 

. . 

rv. 

281 (pr; h.),; tl. 

Rahiraatjmr 4-0 

Tasgaon ; 

Wed. 

1-0 


0-6 

; rv. 

SI. (pr),; Os. (mp).; 3t).: 








lib. 

Baramati; 0-0 

Bazar i 

Sat. 

i 

1 


(M) 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Cs. (mp).; 4tl.; 
mq.; dh.; gym.; oh.; 
lib.; dp. 

Karad; 36-0 

Helwak ; 

Wed. 

2-0 

Koyana- 

4-0 

n. 

SI (pr).; 3tl. 





nagar; 




Karad j 31-0 

Morgiri ; 

Thu. 

4-0 

Patau ; 

8-0 

W.; spr. 

Ninai fr. Ct. Sud. 13, ; tl. 

Wathar; 38-0 

Mahabaleeh' 

Tue. 

3-0 

Mababale. 

3-0 

W.; TV. 

, pyt. ; tl. 


Avar. 



ahwar. 




Karad j 6-0 

Karad; 

Thu. 

3-0 

Karad; 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Ob, (mp).; 
Maruti fr. Ct. Sud, 16.; 
3tl.; mq.; gym.; lib. 

Wathar; 38-0 

Mahabalesb- 

Tue. 

4^0 

Mahabalc- 

4-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).: 2tl. 


war. 



shwar. 




Koregaon 29-0 

Local 

Thn. 


Local 


rv.;W.; 

2S1 (pr; m).; pyt.; Cs. 







w.; n. 

(mp).; 8tl.; M.; mq.; dh.; 
oh.; lib.; 2dp. 

Koregaon ; 31-0 

Gondavale 

Thu. 

2-0 

Local 


rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; tl.; gym. 


Bk. 







Satara Rd, 30-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

4-0 



n. 

2tl. 

Shenoli: 3-0 

Shenoli j 

Sat. 

8-0 

Shenoli; 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2tl. 

Rabimat- 17-0 

Aiindha ; 

Tue. 

6-0 

Local 


str.i w. 

SI (pr).; 4tl.; lib. 

pur. 
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MAHAHASHTBA STATE GAZETTEEB 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post office ; 

Distance. 

Goreganv Nimasod ; KTV. ; 

S.; 

8-0 

1-8; 341; 77 : 328. 

Ambavade ; 2-0 






Goreganv Vangi; KTV. ; 

S.: 

15-0 

3-0; 1139; 222; 858. 

Pusosawali; 1-4 






Gores! ; MHR. ; 

S.; 

8-0 

0-8; 72; 12; 63. 

Mahaba- 9-0 





leshwar; 

Gosatvadi; PTN. ; .. 

W.; 

10-0 

2-3: 229; 56; 221. 

Helwak; 2-0 

Gothane ; PTN. ; Jfte’ir 

W.; 

13-4 

6-8; 135; 30; 136. 

Morgiri; 11-0 

Govare ; KRD. ; 

E. ; 

3-0 

2-6; 1234; 191; 983. 

Ogalowadi; 2-0 

Govare ; PTN. ; 

W. i 

12-0 

t 

2-8; 115; 28; 115. 

Helwak; 5-0 

Gove ; STA. ; >ft% 

1 N.; 

10-0 

3-8; 1447; 292; 1286. 

Limb; 0.4 

Gove ; WAI. ; 

W.; 

10-0 

10; 368; 81; 345. 

Dhora; 3-0 

Gudhe ; PTN. ; 

S.; 

37-0 

2-3;1721; 330; 1634. 

Dhebe. 3-0 





wadi; 

Gulumb ; WAI. ; 

NE.! 

8-0 

4-3; 1830; 367 ; 1598. 

Surur; 2-0 

Gunavare ; PHL. ; 

W. : 

11-0 

7-6; 1770; 363 ; 1632. 

Local : 

Gunjali ; PTN. ; iprioSt 

W.; 

4-0 

0-5; 265; 54; 265. 

Morgiri ; 2-0 

Gurasale ; KTV. ; »j7?BTo5 

S.; 

5-0 

9-8; 1671; 296; 1.529. 

Vaduj ; 5-0 

Gureghar ; MHR. ; 

E.; 

7-0 

0-8; 120; 30; 116. 

Pancha- 6-0 





gani; 

Gureghar ; PTN. ; 

S. : 

10-0 

0-6; 56; 13; 50. 

Local ; 

Hamadabad ; STA. ; .. 

N.; 

4-0 

0-8; 261; 46; 232. 

Satara ; 3-0 

Haracandl ; JVL. ; 

W.; 

21-0 

1-6; 302 ; 73; 253. 

Bamnoii 8-0 





Kasabo ; 

Haros! ; MHR. ; 

W. ; 

9-0 

0-8; 134; 37; 134. 

Mahaba- 10-0 





leshwar ; 

Hatageghar ; JVL. ; . . 

N. ; 

14-0 

1-6; 721; 162; 701. 

Kharshi ; 3-0 





T. Baramure ; 


SATABA DISTBiCr 


975 


Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar • 


Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Biatance. 

Bazar Day ; 


1 Distance. 

water 

information. 



Difitanoe. 




facilities. 


Koregaon ; 

30-0 

Mayani; 

Sun. 

6-0 



w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2tl. 

Kahimat- 

18-4 

Pusesawali; 

Wed. 

1^ 



w.; str. 

SI (pr).; 4tl. ; mq.; dg.; 

pur. 








gym- 

Wathar ; 

40-0 

Mahabalesh- 

■ Tue. 

9-0 

Mahabale- 

8-0 

rv.; spr. 

2ti. 



war. 



flhwar. 




Karad ; 

34-0 

Helwak ; 

Wed. 

2-0 

Helwak; 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).;tl. 

Karad ; 

53-0 

Morgiri ; 

Thu. 

11-0 


6-0 

spr. 

tl. 

Karad ; 

2-0 

Karad ; 

Thu. 

1-0 



rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Chaundesh- 
wari fr. Vsk. Vad. 16.; 
3tl.; mq.; Ub, 

Karad; 

39-0 

Helwak ; 

Wed. 

5-0 


3-0 

w.; rv. 

2tl. 

Satara Rd. 

6^) 

Limb. 

Sun. 

0-4 

limb; 

1-0 

W.; rv; 

SI (pr),; Mahashivaratra 






1 


w. 

fr. Mg. Vad. 13.; Bhai* 
ravnath fr. Vsh, Sud. 4 
M.; gym.; lib. 

Wathar; 

27-0 

Wai; 

Mon, 

9-0 



rv.; W. 

SI. (pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; gym. 

Karad; 

19-0 

Dhebowadi; Tue, 

3-0 



W, 

SI (m).; p.vt.: Cs. (o).; 









Jyotiba fr. Krt. Vad. 6.; 

Lonand ; 

26-0 

Surur : 

Sun, 

2-0 



W, 

4tl.; gym.; lib. 

SI (pr). : pyt. ; Cs. (mp).; 









3tl.; mq.; 2dg.; gym.; 
oh.; lib. 

Lonand ; 

29-0 

Barad ; 

Fri. 

3-0 

Stage 

1-0 

W, 

SI (pr).; Cs. (mp).; Bhai* 
ravnath fr. Ct. Sud. 3.; 
4tl.; oh.; lib.; dp. 

Karad ; 

26-0 

Patan ; 

Mon. 

2-0 

Stage; 

0-3 

W.;rv. 

81 (pr).; 2tl.; gym.; lib. 

Rahimat- 

18-0 

Vaduj ; 

Sat. 

6-0 

Gopnj ; 

3-0 

w.; W. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 4tl.: dg.; oh. 

pur. : 








lib.; Cch. 

Wathar ; 

33-0 

Wathar ; 

Mon. 

13-0 

Mahabale* 

7-0 

W. 

SI. (pr), : tl, ; dh. 






shwar. 




Karad; 

34-0 

Local; 

Wed. 

•• 


•• 

rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Satara Rd.; 

; 13-0 

Satara j 

Sun. 

3^ 

Kondavd; 

1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Cs (mp).; Kalubai 









fr. Vsk. Vad. 2.; 4tl.; dh. 

Satara Rd.; 40-0 

Medha; 

Mon. 

14r-0 

Mahabale- 

14-0 

w. 

3tl. 






shwar; 




Wathar; 

60-0 

Mahabalesh-Tue. 

10-0 

Mahaba- 

9-0 

w.; W.; 

SI (pr).; Janai devi fr. 



war; 



leshwar; 


rv, 

Ct, Sud, 16.; tl. 

Wathar; 

46-0 

Humgaon; 

Mon. 

5-0 

Humgaon; 

6-0 

pi. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs (c).; 






i 



6tl.; gym.; Ub.; dp. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 

Direction; 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 

1 

Post Office ; 

Taliika abbreviation ; 

Travelling 

Households ; Agricultural 

Distance. 

Village name in Deonagari. 

distance. 

population. 



Hatalot ; MHR. ; 

W. ; 14 0 

3-0; 238; .74, 221. 

Mahaba- 10-0 i 



Icahwar; 


Helagiinv ; KRD. ; 

NW. ; 17-0 

6-8; 1959 ; 402 ; 1688. 

Local ; 

•• 

Helavilk ; PTN. ; 

W.; 13-0 

0-03; 599; 139; 166. 

Local; 

•• 

Harali ; KDL. ; 

NE. ; 3-4 

2-5; 234; 64; 233. 

Khandala ; 

4-0 

Hingane ; KTV. ; flVr 

E. : 3-6 

3*3; 731; 132; 548. 

1 

Vaduj ; 

3-4 

Hiiigani ; MAN. ; 

E. ; 24-0 

11-6; 628; 139; 62G. 

Mhaswad ; 

6-0 

Hi^ganole ; KRD. ; .. 

N.; 14-0 

2-3; 1008; 202; 896. 

Umbraj ; 

2-0 

Hinganaganv ; PHL. ; 

W. ; 17-0 

11-8; 1924; 390 ; 1637. 

Lonand ; 

6-0 

! 

Hivarava^Ji ; KTV. ; . 

1 

1 

E. ; 14-0 

2-3; 347 ; 65; 332. 

Mayani; 

6-0 

Hivare ; KRG. ; 

N, ; 12-0 

4'8; 783 ; 167 ; 682. 

Bhadale ; 

2-0 

Hoi ; PHL ^ 

NW. ; 11 0 

6*8 ; 6623 ; 1429 ; 3924. 

Local; 

• • 

Holicaganv ; KTV. ; ^ool-qMiiq .. 

i 

S.; 10-0 

1-3; .762; 98; 521. 

Local; 

•• 

Humaganv ; JVL. ; 

N.: 8-0 

3-8; 1361; 277 ; 1158. 

Local; 


Humbarne ; PTN. ; 

R,; 15-0 

j 

4-8; 116; 36; 116. 

Helwak ; 

4-0 

Humbaroli ; PTN. ; .. 

w. ; 19-0 

3-8; 399; 103; 275. 

]Iclv\ ak ; 

4-0 

Husenpur ; KTV. ; 

W.; 8-0 

Deserted 

Deserted 


Indavali T. Kudal ; JVL. ; 

N. ; 7-0 

1-3 ; 487 ; 104 ; 484. 

Kudal ; 

3-0 

tTO f 5T55 

Indolj ; KRD. ; 

N.; 14-0 

4-3; 2084; 453 ; 1785. 

Local; 


Injabav ; MAN. ; ^'jI'NN 

NE.; 20-0 

5-3; 1016; 191; 870. 

Mhaswad ; 

7-0 


SATAHA DISTRICT 


977 


Kailway St. ; 

instance. 

i 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Wathar; 50-0 

Mahabalesh-Tue 

war; 

10-0 ! 

Mahaba* 

, loshwar ; 

1 

10 0 i 

w. 

SI (pr).; 3tl. 

Masurj 5-0 

Masur; 

Wed. 

5-0 



W. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 5tl.; 2M.; 
raq.; ch.; lib. 

Karad ; Sl-O 

Local; 

Wed. 


LtMjal 


rv.; pi. 

Si (m).; 3Cs (mp; 2inis.).; 
3tl.; M.; mq.; dh.; lib.; 
2dp. 

Lcinnnd; 11-0 

Khandala ; 

Sun. 

4 0 

Kiiandnla ; 

3-4 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; Os (mp-gr).; Kad- 
jal Devi fr. Psb.Sud.9.; 
3tl.; db. 

Korogaon: 27-4 

Vaduj; 

Sat. 

2-0 

Vaduj; 

3-0 

n. w, 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym. 

Koregaou; 57-0 

Mhaawad; 

Wed. 

6-0 

Mhaswad; 

6-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; C.s(o).: tl. 

Masufi 6-0 

Umbraj; 

Mon. 

2-0 

•• 


rv. 

2S1 (pr;m).;pyt.;Cs (mp).; 
2tl.; mq.; 

Salpc: 2-0 

Lonand; 

Thu. 

.5-0 

AdiirUi Bk 

.;3-0 

w.; W. 

SI (pr).; Cs(c8).; Hanuman 
fr. Ct. Vad.l4.; 6tl.; dg.; 
gym.; ch.; 21ib. 

Koregaon; 45-0 

Mayani; 

Sun. 

0-0 

Mayani; 

.50-0 

W.; str 

SI (pr).; Pir ur. Ct. 
Stid. 8 ; 2tl. 

Satara Rd.; 7-0 

Bhadale; 

Thu. 

2-0 



rv. 

SI (pr).; 3tl.; dg.; gym. 

Lonaild; 12-0 

Sakhnrwadi; Thu. 

2-0 

Local; 


rv.; \v. 

4S1 (2pr;2m).; Os.; Bhairav 
Nath fr. Ct. Vad.8.; 6tl.; 
ch.; lib.; 4dp. 

Ilabimat- 23-0 

pur; 

V'adiij; 

Sat. 

8-0 

Nimaod; 

2-0 

W. 

1 1 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Ghadgebua 
fr. Asd. Vad, 5.; 4tl.| oh. 

Satara Rd.; 25-0 

Bocal 

Sun. 


.Local 


W.; rv. 

2S1 (pr;h).; pyt.; Os (mp). 
5tl.; gym.; oh.; lib.; dp. 

Karad; 34~0 

Helwak; 

Wed, 

4-0 

Pa tan; 

15-0 

Bpr.; w. 

tl. 

Karad; 34-0 

Deserted 

1 Helwak; 

1 Deserted 

Wed. 

4-0 

Koyana- 

iiagar; 

DcBCrtcd 

5-0 

11.; w. 

Deserted 

SI (pr).; 3tl. 

tl. 

Satara Rd.; 20-0 

Kudal; 

Wed. 

3-0 



w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; tl. 

Masur; 8-0 

Local 

Frl. 

•• 

•• 


w.; rv. 

2S1 (pr;m).; pyt.; Cs(mp).; 
4tl.; mq.; gym.; cb.; lib,; 
dp. 

Koregaon; 42-0 

Mhaswad; 

Wed. 

7-0 

Mhaswad; 

1 

0-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt*; Cs(c).; 2tl.; 

ch. 


\ f 6730—02 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagati. 

Bireetion ; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ins.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Jaitapur ; STA. ; 

E, ; 

.'5-0 

0-S; 428; 81; 426. 

Ch-inchiicr 

Vandari ; 

1-0 

Jaklianagilnv ; KTV. ; jfMWN' 

W. ; 

10-0 

5-8; 2003; 387 ; 1900. 

Khatav ; 

2-0 

Jakliinavadi; KRD. ; 

S.; 

a-0 

3-S; 109.5; 232; 98.5. 

Ivarad ; 

30 

Jalagaiiv ; KRG. ; 5rs5Tn^ 

NW. 

4-4 

4'5; 1679; 331 ; 1679. 

Hatara 

Hoad ; 

2-0 

Jalageva^i; PTN. ; srr^JTj-^T^., 

KE. ; 

21-0 

2-3; 563; 123; 537. 

Chafa]; 

1-4 

Jalu ; PTN.; ^ 

S.; 

15-0 

0-3 : 300; 70; .3.53. 

'llnrale ; 

0-0 

Jiimb ; KTV.; 

w. ; 

12-0 

3.8; 073; 170; 9.50. 

Khatav ; 

6-0 

Jamb ; WAX. ; ^ffcT 

SE.: 

12-0 

2.0 ; 1003 ; 209 ; ,840. 

Bhu'inj; 

3-0 

Jamb Bk. ; KRG. ; 'jfR 

■o 

W,: 

3-4 

3.3; 1017; 21C ; 897. 

Knregnon 

5-0 

Jamb Kh. ; KRG. ; .. 

N.; 

9 0 

3.8; 002; 125; .581. 

Kiiihi ; 

2-0 

Jambaruk ; JVL. ; 

S.; 

28-0 

2.3; 285; 73; 270. 

Patan ; 

12-0 

Jambhali; WAX. ; wiiToSt' 

W. ; 

16-0 

9.0 ; 308 ; 51 ; 308. 

Dhom; 

9-0 

Jambhe ; STA. ; iirr^ 


14-0 

4.3; 253; 50; 233. 

Parali; 

10-0 

.Tambhulane ; WAX. ; .. 

iSVV.; 

7-r> 

0.3 ; .34 ; 7 ; 34. 

Wai; 

7-0 

Jamblifilani; MAN. ; . 

SE. ; 

2:5-0 

10.3; 8,57; 184; 696. 

Mahaswad 

6-0 

Jasi; MAN. ; 

E. ; 

9 0 

5.3; C48; 118; 575. 

llanand ; 

2-0 

Javale ; XSDIj. ; 

W.; 

9-0 

2.8; 730; 148; 713. 

Kh.'in<l.al,a; 

9-0 

Javalj ; MHR. ; 

S. ; 

10 0 

2.3; 213; 48; 206. 

Mahaba- 

leehwar ; 

10-0 

Javali; PHL. ; 

HE. ; 

13-4 

11.5; 696; 129; .592. 

Phaltnn ; 

14-0 

Jayaganv ; KTV. ; 

W. ; 

13 0 

5.0; 1,345; 290; 1168. 

Aundli; 

2-0 1 
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Jiailway St, ; 

Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


1 

Motor Stand ; 

Distal CO. 

Drinking 

water 

faciiities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Kakiinat- 8^0 

pur; 

Tasgaon; Wed. 

3-0 

0 2 

YV. 

SI (pr).; Ganesh fr. Bhd. 
Slid. 14,; Stl.; mq.; gym. 
The River tank Krishna 

dato.s hack to the period 
of Shri Khandohallal 

Chitnis. 

Koregaon; 18-0 

Khatav; Tuc. 

2-0 


rv.; IV. 

SI (pr),; pyt.; Bhaii-avnath 
fr. Ct.Vad.8.; 8tl.; gym. 

lib. 

Karadj 3-0 

Knrad; Thu. 

3-0 

Karad; 3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym.; lib.; 

Satara Rcl. 2-0 

Satara Rd.; Wed. 

2-0 

Satara Rd.; 2-0 

\v.;rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Bahiroba fr. 
Ct.Vad.ll.; 3tl.; gym. 

Masur; 13-0 

Chafal; Tim. 

w 

1 

Chafal; 2-0 

W.;w. 

SI (pr),; Jyotirling fr. 
Phg.; Sud. 13.; tl. 

Targaonj 14-0 

Tarale; Sat. 

6-0 

Tarale; 5-0 

t. 

Si (pr).; Jyotiba fr. Mg. 
Sud. 1.5.; tl. 

Korogaon; 12^0 

1 

Kliatav; Tue. 

0-0 

Khatav; G-0 

w.; 

SI (pr).; pyt; CB(mr).; 
4tl,; gym. 

\V^ithar; ll-O 

1 

Bhiiinj; Sat. 

3-0 

1 

Panehwad; 3-0 

W.; M-. 

Sl(pr).; pyt; ■C8(mp).; 
Bhairav fr. Vsk.Snd.O,; 
4tl,: M. 

Korogaon; 5-0 

Koregaon; Mon. 

5-0 

1 Triputi; 1-0 

W.;w.; 

n. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Tatoba fr. 
Phg.Vad.G.; Stl.; M.; dh.; 

g.ym. 

Koregaon; 7-0 

Kinhi; Fri. 

2-0 

Satara Rd. C-0 

n.; w. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl.; gym. 

8atara Rd.; 34-0 

Patan; Wed. 

12-0 

Medha; 28-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; 4tl. 

Wathar; 30-0 

Wai; Mon. 

13-0 

. . 


SI (pr).; 

Satara Rd.; 26-0 

Parnli; Mon. 

10-0 


t. 

Sl(pr).; tl.; gym. 

Wathar; 19-0 

Wai; Mon. 

7-0 


ftpr. 

tl. 

Koregaon; 66-0 

Mhaswad; Wed. 

6-0 

Mhaswad; 6-0 

W.; w.; 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; .5tl,; lib.; dp. 

Koregaon; 42-0 

Palahi; Sat. 

2-0 

Gondnvalo; 4 0 

W, 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2tl,; gym. 

Lonanci ; 22-0 

Khandala; Sun. 

9-0 

Local 

W. 

SI (m).; Ca (c).; Janubai 
fr.Ct Sud.15.; 2tl.; gym.; 
cb.;2dp. 

Wathar; 50-0 

Mahabalcsh-Tue. 

^\ar. 

10-0 

Mahaha- 10-0 

leshwar; 

rv.; W. 

,Sl(pr).; Bhairav fr. Ct.Siid. 
14.; 3tl. 

Lonaiid; 31-0 

Barad; Fri. 

6-0 

Local 

W. 

Sl(pr).; Stl; M.; dh.; gym. 
eh. 

Rahimat- 11-0 

pur; 

Anndh; Tue. 

2-0 


W. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; mq.; dh.; 
gym,; eh. ;lib. 


Vf 5730— 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
'IVavelling 
diatanee. 

Area (8q. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Household ; Agrioultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance, 

Jayaganv ; KRG. ; 

SE.; 8-0 

141; 712; 141; 709. 

llahimat- r)'0 

pur ; 

Jilie ; STA. ; f^rl 

E. ; 12-0 

4.9; 1054 ; 300; 9,57. 

Local; 

Jinti; KRD. ; 

S\V ; 10 0 

5.3 ; 1305 ; 255 ; 1.303. 

Olid ; 4-0 

Jinti; PTN. ; 


5.0; 11.33; 218; 1110. 

Dliehc- "0 

wadi; 

Jinti; RHL. ; 

N\V. ; 7-0 

0.5; 2009; 401 ; 1047. 

Palthan; 0-0 

Jor. ; WAT. ; 

tv.; 10-0 

9.5; .393 ; 80; 39.3, 

Mahaha- 3-0 
Icshivar ; 

Jurigati; JVL. ; tfrT 

S. ; 24- 0 

0.3; 195; 39; 195. 

Medlia; .30-0 

Kadano ; PTN. ; 

SE. ; 10 1) 

2.8; 982; 175; 949. 

Kumbhar- 4-0 

gaon. 

Kadave Blf. PTN ; .. 

. . • . 

3.0; 1482; .330; 1417. 

Taralo; 2-0 

ICadavc Kli. ; PTN. ; ?jvt.. 

Kadegaiiv ; WAT. ; 

E. ; 4 4 

0.5; 531; 117; 512. 
I.S; 450; 98; 3.53. 

Morgiii; OO 
Wai; 4-0 

Kadoli ;PTN. ; 

\V.; 9-4 

2.8; 180; 41; 180. 

Morgiri; 0-0 

Kahir ; PTN. ; fufty 
Kalacaiindi; MAN. ; . 

S. ; 12-0 

SE. ; 29 0 

2.5; 273; 01; 271. 

5.8; 080; 1,50; 500. 

Morgiri; 0-0 

Mhaswad ; 11-0 

lialagaiiv ; T^RT). ; .. 

X.: 14 0 

2.5; 1.52.3; 282; 1424. 

Local; 

Kalaganv ; PTN. ; 

S. : 411-0 

11.3; 4101; 818 ; 3440. 

Local; 

Kalaj ; PHL. ; ^fTTS^ 

W. ; 10 0 

5.3; 873 ; 187; 751. 

Sakhar- 3-0 

wadi ; 

Kajakavadi ; PTN. ; .. 

K. ; 8-0 

0.5; 130; 27; 130. 

Morgiri ; 4-0 

Kalambe ; STA. ; 

NW. ; G- 4 

1.8; 835; 107; 658. 

Kanhei ; 3-0 

Kalambe ; PTN. ; 


0.1; 274; 64; 274. 

Loc.al ; 
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Ilailway St. ; 

Diatancc. 

Wopkly Bazar 
Bazar Bay ; 

Bistanoe. 

J 

1 

Motor Stand ; 

Distanco. 

Driiikiii" 

water 

laeilities. 

liiKtitiitioiis anil other 

information. 

llaliimat- 5-0 

pur; 

' Kaliiinat- 'Pliu. 

inu-; 

5-0 

Rahimat- 0-0 | 
liur ; 

w. 

.Sl(pi-).; pyt.; 2tl.; gym.; 

eh. 

llahimat- 2-0 

pur; 

Tasgaon ; Wud. 

2-0 

1-0 

w.; TV. 

3*Sl(3pr).; G tl.; M.; mq.; 
gym,; lib. 

Kai'ud; 14-0 

Nandgaou ; .. 

4-4) 

.... 

\V\; u'. 

2iSl(2pr).; pyt.; Ctl.; 
gym.; lib. 

K aruil; 29-0 

I)hcjbe\\adi;Tuc. 

7-0 

Blii'hwadi; 7-0 

W.; w. 

2,Sl(pr.;m).; 2tl. 

Lonaiul; 11-0 

1 

I’hullaii; Muii. 

6-0 

iSakharwadil-O 

sti'.; w. 

,Sl(m).; 2C's (2mp).; 
Jintiba fr. Ct. Vad.S.; 
4tl.; gym.; lib. 

IV'alliarj 40-0 

Mahaliiiloyh-Tiio. 

war. 

3-0 

Mahabaloyh3-4 

war; 

rv. 

' 3tl. 

i- 

Sataia Rd.;5o-0 

Medha; Moii. 

30-0 

Medha 24-0 

rv. 

Sl(iir).; tl. 

Kunul; 13-0 

Mallowndi; Moil, 

4-0 

I..oeal-stuge4-0 

' rv. 

SJ(pr).; pyt.; Sliii Bum 
IV., Ct. Snd.9.; 2tl. 

Turguou; 23-0 

Tarulo; iSat. 

2-0 

'J'aiale; 2-0 

'W'. 

2SI (pr; li).; 3tl. 

Karad; 33-0 

Morgivi; Thu. 

0-0 

Moigiri; 0-tl 

VV.; w. 

SJ(pr),; tl. 

Wathar; 14-0 

Wai; Mon. 

4-0 

1 

i 

rv. 

1 

SI (pr),; Cs(mp).; 2t!. 
gym. 

Kaiadj 35-0 

Helwuk; WciI. 

0-0 

.... 1-0 

VV.; 11. 

1 tl. 

Karad; 33-0 

Moigiri; 'I'hu. 

0-0 


1 ^P^‘* 

.Sl{pr).; tl. 

Korcgaun; 02-0 

V'arkute; Fri, 

Malavadi; 

3-0 

Varkiite 4-0 

Malavvatli 

VV,; w. 

Sl(pi-).; 3tl; M.; dli. 

Masur; 5-0 

Masur; Wed. 

5-1 


rv. 

Sl(pi').; pyt.; 5tl.; 3M.; 
iiKl,; gym.; cli,; lib. 

Karad; 23-0 

Bhiunani; Mon. 

2-0 

I<ucul 

w. 

sir. 

4Sl(4pr),; ijyt.; Cs(inp).; 
Mahashivaratra i'r.Mg. 
Sud.l3 ; lOtl,; 21ib. 

Lonand; 9-0 

Sakhanvadi;Thii. 

3-0 

J.. 0 C 0 I; 

w.; W. 

i 

SI (pr).; Mahashivratra 
Mg. Slid. 13.; Oti.; M. 
lib.; dp. 

Karad ; 27-0 

Moigiri ; Thu. 

4-0 

AJorgiri; 4-0 

.sin-. 

SI (pr),; ti. 

lSataiaRd,;20-0 

Katilicr; 

3-0 

iSiiwudewali 0-4 

str.;rv. 

SI (pr).; Cs. (inp).; Bhai- 
lav fr. Mg. Vud. 3.; 
Jyotirliiiga fr. Ct. Sud. 
15.; Otk; gym. 

Watbar; 10-0 

Bhuinj: Sat. 

4-0 

Bhuinj; .5-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs. (e).; 
Mariai fr. I'8h.Sud.l2.; 
2tl.; gym. 
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Village Jiame in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Buoiiagiu'i. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Wq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Poet Oftice ; 

Distance. 

Kalamblic ; WAI. ; 

S. ; 12-0 

1.8; 725; 141; (ilO. 

Udatare; 1-4 

Kaiambi; KTV. ; 

SW. ; 15-0 

4.8; 1014; 144; 935. 

Pusesa- 2-0 

wall ; 

Kalamagaiiv ; MBli.; . 

SE. ; 12 0 

1.8; 170; 34; 175. 

Mahaba- 11-0 
le.shwar ; 

KalaniagMv Kalamakar ; JVL. ; 

NW. ; 30- 0 

1.8; 157; 40; 157. 

Mahaba- 8-0 

leshwar ; 

Kajangavadi; WAI. ; 

WE.; 11-0 

2.8; 409; 85; 374. 

Phuinj ; -1-0 

Kalavade ; KRD. ; 

S. ; 10-0 

3.0; 2015; 359 ; 1833. 

Kale; 2-0, 

Kale ; KRD, ; 

S. ; (i-Q 

11.8; 7110; 1355 ; 5047. 

Local ; 

Kaledlion. ; KTV. ; •. 

SE. ; 22-0 

22.5; 5152; 900 ; 3272. 

Local ; 

Kajoll; PTN.; 

IV. ; 2-0 

0.8; 297; 69; 297. 

Patan; 9-0 

Kalosi ; JVIj. ; 

S.; 3-0 

1.0; 385; 00; 368. 

Medha ; 2-0 

Kalo^i; STA. ; spiaTl^ 

E. ; 5-0 

1.5; 640; 113; 467. 

Parali; 2-0 

Kanherakhede ; KRG. ; 

«E.; 7-0 

3.0; 010; 180; 763. 

Hahiinat- 5-0 

pur. 

Kauur ; WAI. ; sfniR 

S.; 4-0 

3.8; 1104; 277; 813. 

Bavdlian ; 1-0 

Kamaraganv ; PTN, ; spFnTTT^.. 

\V. ; 17-0 

1.0; 302 ; 80; 352. 

Holv.ak ; 4-0 

Kamalesagvar ; RHL. ; 

5-0 

3.8; 513; 111; 462. 

Pbaltan ; 5-0 

Kamatlii; KRD. ; ^rTTr^ff 

W. ; 10-0 

2.5; 523; 99; 504. 

Kadogaon ; 5-0 

KamathI Tarf Parali ; STA. ; 

VV. ; 8-0 

0.8 ; 46S ; 108 ; 494. 

Parali; 2-0 





Kamathi Tarf Satara ; STA. ; 

W. ; 11-0 

4.5 ; 1210 ; 247 ; 1142. 

Kanher; 3-0 

Kainori ; STA. ; 

K. ; l(i-0 

3.0; 1033; 211; 970. 

Targaon ; 3-0 

Kandat ; JVL. ; 

W. ; 24-0 

0.8 ; 97; 23 ; 46. 

Medha ; 23-0 

Kanharavadl ; KTV. ; 

SE. ; 14-0 

3.5; 497; 85; 452. 

Alayani; 8-0 
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liailway St. ; 

AVeckly 

Bazar 

9 

Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 

water 

information. 

1 

Distance. 




iueiJities. 


Kai'ad; 23-0 

DlHimani; 

Mon. 

2-0 

Dliainani 

j 2-0 

W.; w. 

81 (pr).; tl. 

Sntara Kd.j lS-0 

Anewadi ; 

Fri. 

1-0 



rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

lluliiuiat- 14-0 

Dusesawali; 

Wed. 

2-0 



W.; w. 

(pr).; pyt.; Cs. (nip).; 

pw ; 







4tl. ; mq.; 2gym.; lib. 

Wathar; 51-0 

Mahabalesh- 

Too. 

11-0 

Mahabale- 

14-0 

W. 

81 (pr.).; Janal devi fr., 


war ; 



sliwar. 



I’hg. Slid. G.; tl. 

SatarU' JalI.) 43“U 

Maliahalosh- 

Tue. 

8-0 

Mahalialc- 

12-0 

W. 

11. 


war. 



shwar. 




Shenoli; 2-0 

BcIaTade 11 h.; VV'od. 

. 2-0 

W'atliar ; 

2-0 

vv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 5tl,; mq.; 








gym.; lib. 

Shonoli i 6-0 

Local 

Tiic. 


Lncal 


rv. 

581 (4pr;h).; pyt,; Cs. 
(uip).; 5tl.; mq.; dg.; 
db,; 3gyra.; ch.; 21ib.; 
2dp. 

Koregaon ; 4S- 0 

Local 

Tue. 


Local 


W.; w. 

2S1 (pr; m).; jiyt.; Cs. 








(e).; 3tl.; M,; mq.; 2dh,; 
ch.; lib.; dp. 

Masiir; 22--0 

I’ataii ; 

MoJi. 

9-0 

I'atim ; 

2-0 

W. 

81 (pr).; 2t]. 

SataiaRd.j 28-0 

Mod ha j 

Moiv. 

2-0 



w. 

81 (pr).; 3tl. 

SataraRd.j 18-0 

Parali; 

Mon. 

2-0 


2^ 

rsr. 

81 (pr).; 2tl,; gym. 






Rahimat- 5-0 

! Rahimat- 

Thu, 

.5-0 

Nigadi ; 

2-0 

w.; n. 

81 (pr.).; pyt.; Cs (mp).; 

pur ; 

1 ; 

1 



1 



Tukaram fr. Fhg, Vad.2.; 
9tl. ; gym.; eh.; lib. 
Ranoji Shimie Smarak. 

Wathar; 20-0 

Wai ; 

Moil. 

5-0 

Heluak ; 

4-0 

w.;W. 

81 (pr).; pyt.; 4tl.; M,; 
2gym.; ch.; lib. 

Karacl j 41- 0 

Iltdwak ; 

Wed. 

4-0 

HelwaJv; 

4-0 

spr.| rv. 

81 (pr.).; Manaidovi fr. 








Ct. Sud. 5.; tl. 

Loiiaiid; 17 -0 

Plialtaii ; 

Hull. 

5-0 

I'haltau 

5 0 

W.;w. 

81 (pr).; tl.; ch. 







rv. 


Karad; 4-0 

Karacl ; 

Tim. 

4-0 



w. 

81 (pr).; 20.; gym. 

Satara Rd.; 18-0 

I’aiali ; 

Mon. 

2-0 

Tarali j 

2-0 

sir. 

SI (pr).; Bhairao fr. Ct.; 
Sud. 15 ; 20. 

Satara Rd.; 20-0 

Kanheri ; 

Tiles. 

3-0 


4-0 

rsr. rv. 

281 (2pr).; Cs. (mp).; 








6tl. 

Targaon ; 3-4 

Targaon ; 

Mon. 

3-0 


8-0 

rv,; w. 1 
1 

81 (iir).; Cs. (e).; Bhairav 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 14 ; 811. ; 
gym,; oh. ; lib. 

I’adli; 23-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

23-0 

Medha ; 

24-0 

spr. 

20. 

Koregaon ; 3(1-0 ^ 

Ma^^ani ; 

Sun. 

8-0 1 

_ 


w. 

81 (pr).; 30.; gym.; ch. 
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\'illage name in Englieli ; 

'I'aluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Diix‘ction ; 
"J’ravolHiig 

itistanco. 

Aren (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Houacholds ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Kriiihava(^i; KDL. ; . 

VV.; 

17-0 

1.8; 303 ; 

59 ; 284, 

Bhor; 3-0 

Kanher ; STA. ; 

W. ; 

7-0 

2.0 ; 1003 ; 

197 ; 851. 

Local; 

Kaiilici'i ; KDL, ; 

W.; 

7-0 

4.8 ; 1102 ; 

232; 1131. 

Khaiidala ; 8-0 

Kapajagslnv ; PHL. ; . 

W.; 

lS-0 

3,3; 300; 

80; 266. 

Lonand ; 64-0 

Kaiiasi; PHL. ; 

W. ; 

13-0 

3.3; 030; 

131 ; 689. 

Lonaiid ; 4-0 

Kajiil; KRU. ; 

.Sli. ; 

3-0 

1.8 ; ]Oi58 ; 

312 ; 1439. 

Karad ; 3-0 

Kara^ ; KBD. ; 

Hg. ; 

•• 

8,8 ; 27,223 

5109; 0421. 

Local ; 

Karaganv ; JVL. ; 

8. ; 

1.5-0 

10.3; 580; 

125; 546. 

Medha ; 12-0 

Karaliar ; JVL. ; 

8. ; 

110 

1,3; 154; 

33; 117. 

Humgaon ; 3-0 

Karalc ; PTN. ; 


. . 

2,8; 380; 

88 ; 386. 

Dhebe- 8-0 






wadi; 

Karakliel ; MAN .; 

NE. ; 

21-0 

0.3; 378; 

U8; 207. 

Mbaswad ; 7-0 

Karandi ; STA. ; 

W. ; 

6-0 

2.5; 887 ; 

177 ; 709. 

Satara ; 5-0 

Karandi T. Mc^lia ; JVL. ; 

8.; 

4-1 

1.3; 301; 

52 ; 301. 

MctlliJi ; 3-0 







Karandi T. Ku(^al ; JVL. ; 

N. ; 

ii-0 

1,0; 830; 

158; 730. 

Humgaon ; 2-0 







Karandosi ; JVL. ; 

NE. ; 

5-0 

1.5; 525; 

114 ; 496. 

TCudal ; 4-0 

Karanjakliop ; KRG. ; 

iNVV. 

25-11 

0.8 ; 2007 ; 

383 ; 1448. 

Local ; 

Karanjavaje ; PTN. ; 5p^R¥. 

E. ; 

39-0 

5.3; 208; 

61 ; 289. 

Hclwak ; 17-0 

i 

Karanje ; JVL. ; 

W. ; 

10 

1.4; 503 ; 

117; 582. 

Medha; 1-0 

Karanjo Tarf Parali ; STA. ; 

E.; 

0-0 

2.0; 718; 

156 ; 673. 

Parali; 2-0 

rTT) TToSt 









SATAHA DlSmiCT 


9«r) 


Railway St, ; 

Weekly Ba/ar ; 


Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 


Distance. 

water 

faojlitiea. 

information. 

Loiiand; 29-0 ' 

1 

Bhor ; Tuo. 

1 

3-0 

Stage ; 

2-4 

W. 

SI (pr.) ; Mandai fr. 

riig. iSud. 9.; 3tl.; gym.; 
eh. 

Satara Rcl ; 17-0 

Bazar; Tue. 


Local 


rv.; W. 

SI (m).; Cs. (mp).; 3tl.; 
m(|.; gym. ; lib.; dp. 

Lonand; 21-0 

Khamlala ; Sun. 

8-0 


1-0 

W.; 

2S1 (pr; h).; 4tl.; M.; mi].; 
3dg.;gym.; ch. 

Lonand; 04-0 

Lonand ; Tliu. 

d4-0 

Lonand ; 

3-0 

str. 

3tl.; ch. 

AdarUi j 4^0 

Lonand ; Thu. 

4-0 


0-2 

W.; str. 

Ram fr. Ct. Vad. 19.; 

5tl. ; M. : 2gym. 

ICarnd; 0-0 

Local : Thu. 

• • 

• • 


rv. 

Sl(pi').; pyt.; CB(mp).; 3tl.; 
mq.; dh.; 2gym.; lib. 

Shenoli; 8-0 

Local ; Tuo. 


Local 


[)l.;rv. 

16Sl(8pr;4m;4b).; llOtl.; 
lOM.; 16mq.; 3dg.; 2dh.; 
lOgym.; 26]ib.; 75dp.; 

(i) I’illars incribed ; (») 
Fort. 

Satara lUl.; 37-0 

iltedha ; Mon. 

12-0 

Medha; 

lC-0 

n. 

Sl(pr),; 2tl. 

Satara lid.; 33-(» 

Humgaou; Sun. 

3-0 

Dumagaoii; 

2-0 ! 

IV. 

2tl.; gym,; dp. 

Karad; 27-0 

Dhehowadi; Thu. 

8-0 


• ■ , 

W.; w. 

Sl(pr),; tl. 

Kadhapur; 3G-0 

Alhaswad; Wed. 

7-0 

Dhuldco; 

4-0 

W. 

Sl{pr).; Mahadco fr. 

Every Mon, of Srn.; tl. 

Satara Rd.; 15-0 

.Satara; Sun. 

5-0 


4-0 

w.; str. 

2.Sl{pr;m).; 2tl.; gym.; lib. 

Satara Rd.; 29-0 

Modba; ^Inn. 

1 

3-0 1 

1 


jd. 

Sl(pr),; 2tl.; gym. 

Satara Rd.; 28-0 

Huingaon; Sun. 

2-0 



W. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2tl. gym. 

Satara Rd.; 30-0 

Kudal; Wed. 

4-0 



w. 

Sl(pi).; tl.; gym. 

Watliar; 7-0 

I’iiupode Bk. Sun 

3-0 



w.; W. 

Sl(pr.) mb.; pyt.; Cs(c).; 
Bhairavanatb fr. Vsk. 
Vad. 4.; 12tl.; gym.; 

oh.; lib. 

Kaitid; 54-0 

llehuik; Wed. 

17-0 



rv. 

Sl(pr).; Ambadevi fr Psh. 
Slid. 7.; d. 

iSiitajH 11(1,; 20-0 

Medlui; Moii, 

1-0 


•• 

w. 

pyt-; 211 ,; 

gym.; lib. 

Satara Bd.; 18-0 

Parali; Mon. 

2-0 

Rarali 

2-4 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 
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Villagi' name in English s 

Direction ; 

Area (Sq. ins’.) ; Pop. ; 

Post Offloc ; 

Taluka n-bbrcviation ; 

Travelling 

Hoasoholda ; 

Agricultural 

Distance. 

ViJIagu iiaxue in Dconagari. 

distance. 


population. 



Karailjo Tarf Satiira. ; STA. ; 

N. ; 

0-t 

4.5 ; 

073 ; 

03; 207. 

Satara ; 

1-0 

'iK'H yWITT. 








Karavai^i; KRU. ; 

E. ; 

0-0 

2.8 ; 

1312; 

238 ; 1018. 

Ogalewadi; 

2-0 

Karate ; RTN. ; 

W. ; 

7-0 

2.3 

343 ; 

70; 325, 

Patau ; 

7-0 

Karavat; I'TN. ; sfriw 

N\V. ; 

0-5 

d . 0 J 

220; 

55 ; 224. 

Dhebc- 

8-0 







■wadi ; 


Kari; ST A. ; ^nfr 

W. ; 

0-0 

3.3 ; 

1312 ; 

200 ; 1122. 

Parali ; 

6-0- 

Karnavari; KDln ; 

W. ; 

12-0 

4.5; 

801 ; 

172 ; 784. 

Khaiidala; 11-0 

Karvo ; KRD. ; 

K; 

‘J-0 

0.8 ; 

1037 ; 

720 ; 3012, 

Local ; 

•• 

Kfls ; J VL. ; ^ 

A; 

y-0 

3.3 ; 

05 ; 

22; 1)5. 

Jlaiiliioli 

4-0 







Kasabo ; 


Kasabc Kiicjal ; JVL. ; 

]■;. ; 

8-0 

5.3; 

2022 ; 

253 ; 1230. 

Local; 


Ji-Sloi 

Kasaiii; TTN. ; sfiRitft 



3.8; 

310 ; 

71 ; 318. 

Elicljc- 

8-0 






ivudi ; 


Kasani; STA. ; 

8 W.; 

15-0 

1.0; 

122 ; 

33; 121. 

Parali ; 

9-0 

Kasiir Siranibe ; KED. ; 

H.; 

12-0 

5-5 

; 1840 ; 

341 ; 1731. 

Kalo ; 

4-0 









Kasariid ; MBR. ; sfrr^T^'^ 

VV. ; 

0-0 

1-3; 117; 

25: 97. 

Mahaba- 

8-0 







lesh-B'ar ; 


Kasavavii^ ; MBR. ; 

SE. ; 

8 0 

1-5 ; 

214 ; 

47 ; 214, 

Panchagani;6-0 

Kasil ; STA. 

•S. ; 

10-0 

5-3 ; 

1803 ; 

383 ; 1638. 

Nagthane ; 

7-0 

Kasur ; KRD. ; 

VV. ; 

y-i 

20 ; 

825; 

100; 762. 

Local; 


Kataguii ; KTV. ; ^,-^5 

8 .; 

10-0 

5-5 

1755 ; 

330 ; 1002, 

Kind 11 v; 

3-0 

Katara Kbatav ; KTV. ; 

E.; 

5-0 

140 

3114 ; 

602 ; 2344. 

Local 










Ifitavaqli; BTN. ; ^cV-T^V 

W.; 

2-0 

1-8 

022 ; 

110 ; 020. 

Heliiak; 

6-0 

Katavadi Bk. ; STA. ; 

VV'.; 

10^ 

1-3 

328 ; 

84; 326. 

Parali; 

3-0 













SATABA DlSTOICr ■ 


!J«7 


Kailway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 

1 

> 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

In.stitutions and other 

information. 

Satara lld.j 11-0 

Satara; 

Sun. 

1-0 

Local 


pi. 

Si (pr).; Cs(c).; Ram fr. 
Ct.; Sud. 9,; 4tl.; M.; 
mq. ; dh.; gym.; ch.; lib. 

Kfirad; ao 


'I’llU. 

(i-0 



W. 

pyt-i Csfmp). ; 
4tl.; mq.; gym.; lib. 

Masur j 27-0 

Patan; 

Mon. 

7-0 

stage 

nearby. 


8pr.; rv. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

Kai'ad ; 28-0 

rJlicljuwuili; Tue. 

8-0 

Patan; 

1-ti 

W.; n. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Satara lid.j 21-0 

Paiali; 

Mon. 

5-0 


2-0 

w;; str. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(mp) ; tl. 

Lonandj 24-0 

Khandala; 

Sun. 

11-0 

Lohom; 

© 

1 

W.; w. 

Sl(ra).; Cs(o).; Bhairav fr. 
Last Sun.of Ash.; 3tl. 

Karadj (i-0 

Karad; 

Tim. 

3-0 



ir. 

2SJ(2pr). ; pyt.; Dhanai 
devi fr. Ct. Vad, 3,; 7tl.; 
M.; mq.; dg.; gym,; ch.; 
4iib. 

radii; 24-0 

Mcdha; 

JMon. 

0-0 

MeilLa; 

9-0 

t. 

Sl(pr),;tl. Taidc on a Hill. 

yaUra ltd.; 20-0 

liUCUl 

Wed. 

•• 

Local 


rv.; W. 

(pi')-i pyf-; 8tl.; mq.; 
gym.; ch.; lib.; 2dp. 

cc 

1 

■Uliebuwadi; 

1 

Tue. 

8-0 

•• 


W; w. 

281(2pr).; tl. 

yatara ltd.; 23-0 

Pai'ali; 

Mon. 

9-0 

Parali; 

10-0 

1 rsr. 

Sl(pr).; Dhadubai devi fr. 
PBh.Siid.4.; tl. 

Slionoli; 8-0 j 

1 

Bolavade 131 

;. Wed. 

12-0 

Mulkhed; 

3M1 

w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 6tl.; mq.; 
gym.; lib. 

VVatliai'; 40-0 

1 Mahabalesh-Tuc 
war; 

8-0 

Mahaba- 

1 lesbwur; 

9-0 

IV. 

3tl. 

Wathar; 34-0 

Wai; 

Mon. 

14-0 

Panohagani 3-0 

W. 

Sl(pr).;tl.; gym. 

Targaoii; 4-0 

Alit; 

Fri. 

4-0 

! 

0-2 

rv.; w. 

2Sl(2pr).; Cs(c).; Otl.; mq.; 
dg.; lib.; dp. 

Karad; 14-0 

Koiegaon ; 13-0 

Korogaon ; 29-0 

Koleiradi; 

Khatav ; 

Local; 

Sat. 

Tiic. 

Sun. 

1-0 

3-0 

Lociil 


str. 

w, 

w. 

2S1 (pr).; Tr. clg.; 3tl.; 
mq.; dh.; 21ib. 

2S1 (pr).; Cs. (mp).; 4tl.; 
gym.; ch.; lib. 

2S1 (2pr; m).; pyt.; Cs. 
(c) ; 7tl.; mq.; dh.; ch.; 
lib.; 2dp. 

Kaiad ; 39-0 

llolwak ; 

Wed. 

6-0 

Patan ; 

20-0 

Hpr. 

SI (pr).; Devi ft. Ct. iJudi 
6.; 3t]. 

Satara Rd.; 19-0 

Parali ; 

Mon. 

3-0 

Parali; 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Ganaidevi fr. Ct.; 
tl. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 
Village name in Dconagavi. 

Katava<Ji Kh. ; STA. ; 

^>11=1 it ^ 

Katevali; JVL. ; ^li'lit 
Kathapur ; KKG. ; 


Kiltlii; n’N. ; 

Kava,J-i; JVL. ; 

Kavatlie ; KDL. ; ^5 


Kavathe ; KRD. ; 
Kavatlie ; WAI, ; 


Ketjlanibe ; JVL. ; 

Kelgliar T. M(i<Jlia ; JVL. ; 

fro 

Kelghar T. Solasi ; JVJj. ; 

Kelavali ; STA. ; 

Kemaso ; PTN. ; 

Kefijaj ; ; WAI. ; 


Ker ; PTN. ; %■?: 
Keral ; PTN. ; 

Kesc ; KRD. ; %% 


Kesur^i; KDL. ; %^'f 
Kliacjagiiiiv ; STA ; 


Klia^ki; MAN. ; 
Kha^ki; PHin ; Jam'll 


Direction ; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Aron (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
HoiisMiolils Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

W.; 

12-0 

0-8 80; 

22; 

57. 

Pnrali; 

4-0 

N.; 

18-0 

1■8 889 ; 

75 ; 

347. 

Pancha- 

1-4 






gani; 


SVV.; 

e-0 

50 1021 ; 

300 ; 

1592, 

RahiiUiit- 

4-0 






yuir; 


NW.; 

25-0 

0-02 159 ; 

42 ; 

154. 

Patan; 

2-0 

MW.; 

14-4 

0 8 184; 

39 ; 

171. 

Pancha- 

4-0 






gani; 


W.; 

7-0 

3-0 539; 

120 ; 

528, 

Khaiidala; 

6-0 

N.; 

13-0 

2-5 1293 ; 

222 ; 

1226. 

Masur; 

2-4 

E.; 

8-0 

4 0 2405 ; 

431 ; 

1723. 

Local 


W.; 

8-0 

1-8 498; 

M9 ; 

410. 

Medlia; 

8-0 

W.; 

0-0 

1 0 540; 

109 ; 

428. 

Medliu; 

6-0 

W.; 

10-0 

0-8 200; 

52 ! 

199. 

Uamiiuli 

2-0 






Ku^nbo; 


W.; 

16-0 

2-3 200; 

44 ; 

200. 



W.; 

19-0 

2-8 17; 

5: 

17. 

Parali; 

7-0 

E.; 

0-0 

4'5 2090 ; 

311 ; 

1723. 

Patan; 

3-0 






Local 

•• 

S.; 

3-0 

1 0 201; 

52 

247. 

Patan; 

3-0 

S.; 

' 7-0 

3 0 921 ; 

181 

814. 

Tarale; 

7-0 

W.; 

3-0 

1-5 755; 

135 

695. 

Karad; 

4-0 

KW.; 

4-0 

4-8 380; 

82 

386. 

Khundala; 

4-0 

W,; 

10 0 

1-3 307; 

77- 

306. 

Parali; 

4-0 

ME.; 

20-0 

5-3 443; 

162 

407. 

Mhaswad; 

6-0 

SVV.; 

7-0 

2-5 81; 

11 

81. 

Phaltan; 

7-0 
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Railway St. ; 

Weakly Bazar; 

1 

1 

Motor Stantl ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance, 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 

water 

information. 


Distanoe. 




facilities. 


Satara Rd.; 20-0 

Parali; 

Mon. 

4-0 


8-0 

rv^. 

tl. 

Wathar ; 25-0 

Hiimgaon 

Sun. 

7-0 

Panchagan 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; tl, 

Rahimatpur 2-0 

Koregaon ; 

Mon. 

2-0 

Raliimat- 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Jyotirling 





pur ; 



fr. Ct, Slid. 15.; Maruti 
fr. Ct. Sud. 11 ; 6tl.; 








gym. ; eh. ; lib. 

Karad; 27-0 

Patan : 

Mon-. 

2-0 



n.; spr. 

tl. 

Wathar ; 36-0 

Humgaon ; 

Sun. 

2-0 

Humgaon ; 

(i-0 

AV.; pi. 

2 tl. 

Loiiand ; 23-0 

Shirwal ; 

Pri. 

6-0 

l.iOca] 


W. 

SI (pr,),; Cs. (e).; Mahaaht- 








varatra fr. Mg. Sud. 15. 
3tl,; ch. 

Masur; 2-0 

Masur ; 

Wed. 

2-4 

Ma.snr ; 

2-4 

rv. ; w. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Cs (mp). 








4tl.; 2dh. ; gym,; 21ib. 

Watlini'; 16-0 

Siirvir ; 

Sun. 

1-0 

Local 


w,; pi. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs. (mp).; 
311,; M.; mq.; dh.; ch.; 

Satara Rd.; 34-0 

Modlia ; 

Mon. 

8-0 

Kelghar ; 

2-4 

pi. 

lib. 

SI (pr).; pyt,; 5tl.; lib. 

Satara Rd.; 30-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

0-0 



W.;rv, 

81 (pr).; pyt.; 3tl.; dh.; 








gym.; lib. 

Satara Rd.; 31-0 

Modha ; 

Mon. 

7-0 



W. 

SI (pr).; Cs. (mil). ; tl. 

Satara Rd.; 23-0 

Parali ; 

Mon. 

7-0 

Parali; 

10-0 

PRr. 

SI (pr). ; tl. 

Karad; 28-0 

Patau ; 

Mon. 

3-0 

He.Iwak ; 

6-0 

W.; apr. 

tl. ; dh. 

Wathar 18-0 

Surur ; 

Sun. 

1-0 



w. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Ca, (mp). ; 
5tl.; M,; mq.; dg.; ch.; 
lib.; dp. 

Karad ; 28-0 

Patan ; 

Mon. 

3-0 

Patan ; 

3-0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Karad ; 20-0 

Patan ; 

Mon. 

7-0 

Pa tan ; 

7A) 

W.;w'. 

2S1 (pr. ; m). ; 2tl. 

Karad; 7-0 

Karad ; 

Thit. 

4-0 

Karad; 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr.).; pyt,; Rahiroba 
fr. Mg. Slid, 15,; 3tl,; 








gy“. 

Lonand; 17-0 

Khandala ; 

Sun. 

4-0 

Shirwal; 


w. 

Sl(pr).; Bhairav fr. Ct. 








Vad. 5. ; 3tl. 

Satara Rd.; 20-0 

Par ali; 

Mon. 

4-0 

Parali; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym.; 








‘ Ramgliat ’ A big under¬ 
ground tunnel. 

Korogaon 42-0 

Mhaswad ; 

Wed. 

7 0 

Mhaswad; 

7-0 

str. 

SI (pr). ; 2tl. 

Adarki; 7-0 

Phaltan ; 

Sun. 

7-0 


1-0 

W. str. 
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Village name in English ; 

Talnka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagai’i. 

Direction; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ras.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agrioultnral 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

KliacJIfi; WAI. ; 

SE.; 12-0 

1-5 535; 98; 479. 

Bhuinj; 2-0 

Khalt!; PTN. ; 7^ 

SE.; l!5-0 

2'.5 1344; 288 ; 1247. 

Patnn; 7-0 

Khilmagnnv ; PHL. ; ^TFnTR .. 

S\V.; U-0 

3-3 1086 ; 242; 704. 

Lonand; 10-0 

Kbambil Corgbe ; JVL. ; 

W.; 10-0 

1-0 200 ; 43; 190. 

Bamnoli 11-0 




Kasabe; 

Khiimbil Pokale ; JVL. ; 

N.; ]«-0 

0-.5 .37 ; 9; 37. 

Bamnoli 11-0 




Kasahe; 

Khanapur ; WAI. ; 

E.; .5-0 

1-5 782; 168; 726. 

Ozardo; 1-0 

Khan^ala ; KDL.; .. 

H.Q. .. 

6-8 1.547 ; 3.37; 1157. 

Local 

Kharacjle ; KED. ; TSmt 

N.: 14-4 

2-0 808; 1.50; 782. 

Masiir; 3-0 

Kbarasinge ; KTV. ; ^iRbl .. 

NVV.; 11-0 

3-0 582; 123; 520. 

Aundh; .3-0 

KbataguR ; KTV. ; 

N\V.; 10-0 

4-5 1682; 318; 1590. 

Local 

Khatav ; KTV, ; 

NW.: 7-0 

10-8 5530 ; 1025 ; 3388. 

IjOcal 

Khataval ; KTV. ; .. 

HE.; 4-4 

4-5; 774; 156; 677. 

Mayan 1; 8-0 

Khavali ; WAI. ; ■laiqvSl 

W.; 12-0 

1-5; 410; 81; 379. 

Dhom; 7-0 

Kbarsi T. Bariimure ; JVL.; •. 

K.; 10-0 

1-3 ; 1093; 204 ; 849. 

Local 

ere 




Kbarsi T. Ku^al ; JVL. 

E.; 9-0 

1-8; 737; 134; 6.39. 

Bamnoli 9-0 

<51 ere J®io5 



Kasabe; 

Kbarosi ; JVL. ; 

W.; 26-0 

3-8 ; 371 ; 92 ; 360. 

Saigaon; 0-4 

Kbe4 ; KEG. ; ^ 

N.; .5-0 

4-5 ; 1511 ; 271 ; 1382. 

Sataralld.; 3-0 
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Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar 

> 

Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

: Institutions and other 

Distanco. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 

^vatc^ 

information. 


Distance, 



facilities. 


Wathar; 11-0 

Bhuinj ; 

Sat. 

2-0 

Udatare; 1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr). : Cb, (mp). ; 4ti.; 
gym.; lib. 

Karacl ; 32-<) 

Ratan ; 

Mon, 

7 0 

Maldnii ; 2-0 

TV.; n. 

2S1 (pr; in).; pyt.; Cs(c). ; 
Jyotiba fr. Ct. Sud. 1.; 
3tl.; lib,; 

Lonand ; 10-0 

Pimpalwndi; 

; Tim. 

1-2 

Saklmr- 3-0 

rv.; W. 

2S1 (in; h).; Bhairavnath. 





wadi. ; 


fr. Ct. Sud. 8 4tl.; cb 

Satara Rd.; 37-0 

Mcdha ; 

Mon. 

11-0 

Mcdha ; 10-0 

W.; rv 

SI (pr). ; 2tl. 

Satara Rd.i 37-0 

Atcdlia ; 

Mon, 

ll-O 


rv. ; W. 

SI (pr). 

Wathar 17-0 

Wai; 

Mon. 

3-0 


W. 

81 (pr). ; tl. 

Lonand ; J3-0 

Bazar ; 

Siin, 


0-2 

w. 

2S1 (in; h).; Cs.; Otl.; mq.; 

dg.; gym, ; oh. ; 3 Ill).; 
3dp. 

Ma.9ur 2-4 

Masnr ; 

IWd. 

3-0 

Masnr; 3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr). ; Os (inp),; tl.; 







niq.; gym.; lib. 

Eahimat- 13-0 

Aundh ; 

Tiio. 

3-0 


W.; w. 

81 (pr).; Janai devi fr., 

piir. 






Vsk. Sud. 4.; 4tl.; gym; 

Korpgaon ; 14-0 

Khatav ; 

Tiie. 

2-0 


i 

HI (pr).; Ryt. ; Cs., (mp). 
Shri Ram fr. Ct.S ud. 9.; 







Shri Parisaheb Ur. Phg. 
Vnd. 8-12,; 8tl.; M.; 
mq.; 2dg. ; dh. ; gym.; 

2 lib. 

Koregaon ; 16-0 

Local 

Tue, 

•• 

Tx)cal 

rv. 

2S1 (pr ; h),: pyt.; Cs, ; 







(mp).; lltl.; 2raq.; dh. 
2dg.; ch.;lib. ; 5dp. 

Koregnon ; 34-0 

Mayan L; 

Sun, 

8-0 


W.; str. 

SI (pr), ; pyt. ; gym. 

Wathar; 33-0 

Wai ; 

Mon. 

18-0 


W. 

81 (pr). ; pyt. ; tl. 

Satara Rd,; 33-0 

Hiimgaon ; 

Sun. 

3-0 

HuTii"aon ; 2-4 

rv.; W, 

3S1 (2 pr ; h).; pyt.; 3tl.; 
ch, ; lib, dp. 

Satara Rd.; 34-0 

Mcdha ; 

Mon. 

lO-O 

Amhmvadi; 2-4 

W.; n. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 5tl,; mq.; 







gym.; lib. 

Satara Rd,; 12-0 

Anewadi ; 

Fri. 

2-0 

MahabalO' 16-0 

W. 

SI. (pr,),; 3tl. 





shwar. 



Satara Rd.; 3-0 

Satara Rd. 

Wed. 

3-0 

Satara Rd. 3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Cs. 6tl,; 



.. 



1 

mq. ; ch. ; lib. 
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Village name in English ; 

Talnka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

, 

Direction ; 
Ti’iivolliiig 

distance. 

Area (Sq, ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Household ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Khe(^ ; STA. ; ^ 

E.; 3-0 

3-3 ; 1390 ; 226 ; 1132. 

Saturn; 3-0 

Khed Bk. ; KDL. ; ^ 

E.; 10-0 

9 0; 1980 ; 372 ; 1424. 

.Local 

Khengar ; MBR. ; #rT 

E.; 14-0 

1-8 ; 412; 74; 400 

Paiieha- 5-0 




gani; 

Khirkhindi; JVL. ; .. 

S.; ir.-o 

2 0; 305; 0.5; 303. 

Medha; 6-0 

Khivasi; PTN. ; 

E.; ! 

1-5 ; 23.1 ; 12 ; 172. 

Ohafid; 4-0 

Khodad ; STA, ; 

.S.; 14-4 ! 

.. 411; 85; 301. 

1 

Kbodasi ; KRD ; 

K.; 3-0 

[ 2-3 ; 10,50 ; 183 ; SCO. 

Karnd; 2-0 

Khojevadi; STA. ; .. 

STS.; 140 

! 

4-3 ; 1021 ; 213 ; 053. 

Apsinge; 3-0 

Khokade ; MAN. ; #1^ 

NVV.; 15-0 

1-3; 79; 10; 79. 

Malavadi; 8-0 

Kholavadi; WAI. ; .. 

SE.; 16-0 

2-8 ; 572 ; 111 ; 532, 

Wai; 4-0 

Khonoli ; PTN. ; 

NK.; 22-0 

15; 378; 88; 378. 

Local 

Khiibi ; KRD. ; .. 

S.; 19-0 

0-8 ; 748 ; 142 ; 643, 

Jlachindra 4-0 

Khunte ; PHL. : 

0-0 

4-8 ; 1069 ; 298 ; 1306. 

Phaltan; 0-0 

Khiitabaiiv ; MAN. ; .. 

• •' ' ■o 

NE.; 14-0 

G O ; 671 ; 130; 595. 

MaicU; 3-0 

Kikali ; WAI. ; 

E.; 14-0 

7 -3 ; 2708 ; 458 ; 2432. 

1 

Local 

Killiraorgiri ; PTN, ; 

S.; .5-0 

2-8;.514; 109; ,507. 

Local 





Kinhi ; KRG. ; 

N.; 8-0 

7-5 ; 2200 ; 421 ; 1279. 

Local 

Kirakasal ; MAN ; .. 

E.; G-0 

7-0; 769; 129; 70,5. 

Gondavalo 3-0 




Bk.; 

Kirape ; KRD. ; 

W.! 6-0 

0-8 ; 605 ; 113 ; 572. 

Kole; 4-0 
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Railway St.; 
Tb'stance. 

Weekly Bazar; 

Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

farilities. 

.SataraRd.; fW) 

Satara ; 

Sun. 

3-0 


1-2 

TV. ; pi. 

Ijonand : 3-0 

Lonand ; 

Thn, 

.3-0 

Stage ; 


w. 

1 

Wat har; 34r-0 

Wax; 

.Mon. 

1.3-0 

Panohn- 

2-4 

W. 





gani. 



SataraRd.; 30-0 

jlfedha ; 

IMon. 

(Ml 

Medlia ; 

1.3-0 

rv. 9]»r. 

Mamir; 19-0 

Ch,afnl ; 

Thu. 

4-0 

Dliafal; ’ 

4-0 

I- 






0-4 

\v.; rv. 

Karad; 3-0 

Karad ; 

Thu. 

2-0 



i’\, 

Targaon; 4-0 

Atit; 

Fri. 

2-0 

Atit ; 

3-0 


Koregaon ; 20-0 

Bajapnr ; 

•Fri. 

3-0 

Dahiwndi; 

14-0 

w. 

Wathar; 11-0 

Wni ; 

-Mon. 

4-0 

Bbuinj ; 

7-0 

M’. 

Karad ; 30-0 

Morgiri : 

Thn. 

0-4 

Morgiri ; 

0-4 

rv.; w. 

Shenoli 3-0 

Shenoli ; 

Sat, 

3-0 

Shenoli ; 

4-0 

rv. 

T;nnnnd ; 17-0 

Fhaltan ; 

Sun. 

6-0 



W,: w. 

Koregaon : 41-0 

Mardi ; 

Fri. 

.3-0 

Thadala ; 

.3-0 

3V. 

Watbar; 14-0 

Bbuinj ; 

Sat. 

4-0 



w. 

Karad ; 30-0 

Morgiri 

Thu. 

0-4 

Morgiri; 

-M) 

W. 

Satara Rd, .3-0 

IjOchI ; 

Fri. 


Satara IW. 

.3-0 

rv. 

Koregaon: 30-0 

Clondavale 

Thu. 

3-0 

Gondavale 

3-0 

w. 


Bk.; 






Karad; 0--0 

Kole; 

Wed. 

4^0 

Ambai 

1-6 

rv. 





wadi; 




Tn.^f itutions and othor 
information. 


Sl(pr).; Afamtifr. Ct. Sud. 
1.').; 2tl.; 2mq,; dg.; 

gym.; cb.; lib.; dp. 

(pr).; C«. Bbairnv fr. 
Ct. Vad. 8. ; 7tl.: M.; 
dg.; gym.; nb.; 2Iib.; 
Old Mabndov Temple. 
Obumnt. 

SI (pr),; 20.; gym. 

SI (pr). ; tl. 


211 . 


SI (pr).; 3tl. 

SI (pr).; pyt. ; Cb (mp).; 
4tl.; inq. ; gym. ; oh. 

SI (pr).; Os (mp.). ; 
.fyotiba ft. Mg.,Vad., 12. 
4tl.; mq.; lib. 

Maruti ft. Mg. Vad. 13.; 
20 . 

SI (pr).; 20.; Ub. 

SI (pr.).; Or. (e).; 20.; 

syt"- 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 20.; gym. 
2S1 (pr; h).; Or.; eb.: 

lib.; dp. 

SI (pr).; 0. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Bbairav ft, 
3rd Sat. of Asn.; 30.; M, 
dg.; gym.; eh.; lib,; Fort. 
Fort. 


SI (pr). ; pyt.; 60,; M.; 
mq. ; db. ; gym. ; eh. ; 
lib.; dp.; Old Palaee. 
Sl(pr).; Or(c).; 20. 

SI (pr).; 0,; gym.; Ub. 


Vf 6730^63 
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MAHAHASUTIU state GAZETlTiEK 


Villago name in English ; 

Tiihilta abbreviation ; 

Villago name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
populatdon. 

Post Office; 

Distance. 

Kirolj; KRG. ; 


14^0 

2'S ; 1161 ; 232 ; 1159. 

Local 

1 

Kiron^e ; WAI. ; 

W.; 

16-0 

10:127; 31; 127. 

Dhom; 

7-0 

Kisarale ; PTN.; 



4-3 ; 455 ; 114 ; 464. 

Helwak; 

9-0 

Rival ; KRD. ; Pheloi 

NE.; 

12-4 

8-0 ; 1823 ; 396 ; 1441 

Masur; 

5-0 

Kodal ; PTN. ; ^ 

S.; 

11-0 

0-8; 28; 7; 28. 

Patan; 

) 

6^ 

Kofjoii’; KRD. ; 

SE.; 

5-0 

2-3 ; 1637 ; 312; 1564. 

Masur; 

3-0 

Kodoli; STA. ; sffr^ 

E.; 

3-0 

7-5 ; 2236 ; 468 ; 1787. 

Satara ; 

.3-0 

Kokarale ; KTC. ; Tilsit ka 

W.; 

9-0 

3-5 : 609; 142; .549. 

Khatav 

4-0 

Kokisare ; PTN. ; 

S.; 

(i-0 

2'8 : 657j 142; 614. 

Patan; 

6-0 

Kolaghar ; JVL. ; TtOTT 

SW.; 

5-0 

0-8 ; 77 ; 22 ; 77. 

Bnmnoli 

3-0 





Kasabe; 


Kolaijc ; PTN. ; ^’ir 

W.; 

14-0 

1-8; 146; 38; 146. 

C 

c 

5-0 

Kolavadi; KRG. ; 

N.; 

S-0 

1-5; 409 ; 81; 366. 

Satara Rd. 

1-4 

Kole ; KRD. ; ^ 

W.! 

9-0 

3'3 ; 2678; 639; 1916. 

Ixical 

• ’ 1 

Kolevadi; KRD. ; .. 

W.; 

9-0 

3-0 ; 1848 ; 374 ; 831. 

Local 


Kolekar Vadi; PTN. ; 

■S.; 

16-0 

1-8;.574; 127; 663. 

Chafal; 

.5-0 







Kololi; PTN. ; 

NE.; 

25-0 

2 0; 710; 144; 676. 

Helwak; 

1-0 

Kondavali Bk. ; AVAT. ; 

W.; 

lO-O 

1-6; 368; 80; 368. 

Panch- 

4-0 





gani; 


Kondavali Kh. AiVAI; 

W.; 

9-0 

08; 168; 31; 168. 

Panch* 

4-0 





gani; 


Kondave ; STA. ; 

N.; 

3-0 

2-8; 1476 ; 277 ; 10.38. 

Satara; 

3-0 

Kondkavalo ; PTN. ; 'hl’iNai .. 

W.; 

13-4 

2-8 ; 283 ; 70 ; 2-52. 

Tiirale; 

1-0 

Kondkavaje ; WAT. ; .. 

W.; 

14-0 

4-3 ; 406 ; 97 ; 399. 

Dhom; 

6-0 

Koneganv ; KRD, ; 

N.; 

!M) 

3'3:913; 163; 825. 

Masur 

3-0 
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Railway St.; 

Weekly Bazar; 

! 

Motor Stand ; l 

! 

Drinking 

Inslitutions and other 

Distance. , 

Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 

water 

information. 


Distance. 

1 

facilities. 

1 


Targaon; 

1 

3-0 

! 

Ijocnl 

Sun. 


K&luinat> 

piir; 

5^) 

1 

1 

! 

W.; w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs(mp).; 
.Tyolirlinga fr. Ct. Sud. 
16.; 6tl.; 2dg.; gym.; 

eh.; lih. 

Wathar; 

39-0 

Wai; 

Sion. 

13-0 



n. 

tl. 

Karad; 

46-0 

Holwak; 

Wed. 

9-0 



W.; 

81 (pr).; tl. 

Masur; 

6-0 ! 

Masur; 

Wed. 

5-0 



W.; spr. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 7tl.; mq.; 
gym.; eh.; 21ib.; dp. 

Karad; 

19-0 

Patan; 

Mon. 

6-0 

Patan; 

11-0 

spr. 

tl. 

Karad; 

12-0 

Local 

Wed. 

1 

1 

i 



rv. 

SI (pr).: pyt.; nth; M. 

mq.; gym.; lib. 

Rahimat- 

pur. 

10-0 

Satara; 

Sun. 

3-0 

1 

1 

Local 

1 

1 

w.; ) v. 

1 Sl(pr).; Cs,; 3th; lib. 

Koregaon; 

16-0 1 

1 

Khatav; 

Tuo. 

4-0 

Khatav; 

.5-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 3tl.; mq.; 
gym.; ch.; lib. 

Karad; 

19-0 

Patan; 

Mon. 

6-0 j 

Patan; 

6-0 

w, 

4tl. 

Padali; 

29-0 

Medha; 

Mon. 

,5-0 



TV. 

Janaidevi fr. Pna. Vad. 
1.5.; 2tl. 

Karad; 

27-0 

Dhebewadi; 

1 Tuo. 

S-0 

Dhebowadi 

; 6-0 

W.; n. 

tl. 

Satara Rd.; 

; 1-4 

1 Satara Bd.; Wed. 

1-4 



w.; t. 

Cs(mp).; 3th: dh. 

Kartwl; 

12-0 

liOcnl; 

i 

1 

1 

Wed, 

•• i 

1 

1 

! 

TV.; w. 

381 (.3pr).; pyt.; Shri Gha- 
dnge Mahataj fr. Mg, Sud. 
6 lltl.; M.; mq.; dg.; 
dh.; gym.; oh,; 2Ub.; dp. 
Fort. 

Karad; 

13 0 

Local; 

Sat. 


Loonl 

1 


1 

1 

1 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs(mp).; 
3th; mq.; ch,; lib.; dp. 

Mosnr; 

20-0 

Ohafnl; 

Thu. 

.5-0 

Chafal; 

.5-0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; 2th 

Karad; 

3.5-0 

Helwak; 

Wed. 

1-0 

Cliafal; 

6-0 

W.;n.; 

bi*. 

SI (pr).; Jyotiba fr. Mg. 
Sud.l6.; tl. 

Wathar; 

37-0 

Wai; 

Mon, 

13-0 

i 

1 


n. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 3th 

Wathar; 

30-0 

1 

1 

Tub. 

4t-0 

! 

Panciig&m; 

4-0 

rv.; spr. 

81 (pr).; 3th 

Wathar; 

.30-0 

Panchgani; 

Tue. 

4-0 

Panchgani; 

4-0 

rv.; spr. 

6t). 

Satara Rd.; 13-0 

Satara; 

Sun. 

3-0 

1 



Sh(pr).; Cs.; Maruti fr. 
Ct.Sud.l5.; 6t).; lih. 

Targaon; 

12-0 

Tarale; 

Sat. 

1-0 

[ Holwak; 

0-4 

spr. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Masur; 

3-0 

Masur; 

Wed. 

3-0 



1 

rv.; w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs (mis).;.; 
2 th; mq.; dg.; gym. 


Vf 6780--63a 
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Village name in English ; 

Direction ; 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 

Post office ; 

Tnhika abbreviation ; 

Travelling 

HonsehoWs; Agricultural 

Distance. 

Village name in Deonagari. 

t flistance. 

population. 

1 

1 



Konjava^^e ; PTN. ; .. 

1 

.- 1 

0 -3 ; .385 ; 125 ; ,556. 

Taralo 

1-0 

Koparde ; KDL. ; 

NK.; lfi-0 

6-8 : 846 ; 162; 637. 

LonanO; 

7-0 

Koparde ; PHL. ; .J 

[ 1 

' W.; 21..*. 1 

1 

10 ; . 



Koparde; STA 

NK.; 17-4 1 

3-3;1436 ; 364 ; 1248. 

Targnon 

3-0 

Koparde Haveli; KRD. ; 

S.; 4-0 1 

4-0; 2781 ; .5.55:2429. 

Tjocal 


Koregaiiv ; KED, ; 

E.; 3-0 

2-8: 826; 149; 807. 

Knrafl; 

3-0 

Koregilnv ; KEG. ; 

H(|. 

1 

Jj 

! 0 0; 7230; 1300; 3431, 

1 

i 

I.oc.il 


! 

i 

Koreganv ; PHL. ; 

V?.; 17-0 

2-0 ; 458 ; 88 ; 417. 

Giimvaro; 

4-0 

Korhale ; PHL. ; ^TRiir/j 

1 NW.: 13-0 ' 

1 

2-3 ; 223; 42: 221. 

Lonanfl; 

1-0 

Korivale ; KED. ; 

1 

K; ]r >-0 

I 2-8 ; 786; 162; 761. 

Tbnbra j; 

4-0 

Korivale ; PTN. ; • .. 

8 E.; 14-0 

1 1-5; 642; 123; 635. 

Kalinlc; 

34) 

Korli;KED. ; ^ 

N.; lT-0 

! 2.3;nil: 193; 1012. 

Tlmbraj ; 

1-0 

Kotaro^i ; ,1VL. ; 

W.; 22 0 

j 2-0 : 298 ; 77 ; 236. 

Bamnol! 

8-0 

i 



Kasabc; 


Ksetramahuli ; STA ; .. 

E.; 44) 

1 

1 3-3: 1332; 275; 985. 

i 

Local 


Ku^eghat ; STA. ; < 

i 

W.; 13-0 

0-3 ; 35 ; 7 ; 35 

Ixionl 


Knkiidava^ ; MAN. ; .. 

SE.: 18-0 

14-5; 2725; ,519 ; 2114. 

T/icnl 


Kulakajal ; MAN. ; fcJWRTf .. 

NW.; 1.34) 

i 

6-5 ; 1178 : 209 ; 1147. 

MalavaOi; 

6-0 

Klim ate ; STA. ; spit 

1 

1 NW.; 8-0 

! 

1 2-5 ; 10.39 ; 221 ; 827. 

Satara 

8-0 

Kirniathe ; KTV. ; fut 

W.; .3-0 

j ; 

1-7 ; 1274 ; 220 ; 1070. 

; i 

Aiin6h; 

5-0 
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liailway ; 

Distuncu. 

\\ eokJy Lazar 
Bazar Bay ; 

Bistancc. 


Motor Stand ; 

Diataiicc. 

BririJung 

water 

lacilitics. 

lustitutioiiB and other 

information. 

Targaou; 


'L’aralc; 

tiat. 

1-0 

Tumle; 


t 

1 VV.; iv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

iSalpis 

L-t 

Louancl; 

JJoiiiijrted 

Thu. 7-0 

Ueaertcd 

Louaiid; 

7-0 

W.; n. 

DcMcitcd 

2Sl(pr.m).; Cs (mp).; 
Jyotiba ft. Ct. Bud. 16.; 
7tl.; M.; ch. 

Beserted 

'J'argauu; 

;i U 

Targaoii; 

Sat. 

3-0 

Kaaliil; 

1-4 

rv. 

2Sl(2pr).; 6tl.; gym.; lib. 

Kavad; 

2-0 

Karad; 

Tim. 

4-0 

Local 


TV. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 4tl,; mq.; 
dh.; gym.; oh.; lib. 

Karad; 

fj-O 

Karad; 

'Tim. 

3-0 



rv. 

Sl(pr).: 7tl.; mq.; gym.; 
lib. 

Local 


Jjucutl 

Moll. 


Local 


w.; 11. 

4Sl(3pr; h).; pyt,; Bhal- 
ravnath fr. Vsk.bud,3.; 
8 tl.; mq.; dg.; 3dh.; oh.; 
SUb.; Sd^i. 

Uaiainuti; 

14-0 

Larad; 

ii'ri. 

3-0 

Louaiid; 

2-0 

str. 

Sl{pr).;3tl.; oh. 

Lonaiiil; 

I-O 

Louan<l; 

Tliu. 

1-0 

Bibi-aiiicml 3-0 

Road; 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs(mp).; Lhai> 
ravnath f'r. Vek. Vad. 
3.; 2tl. 

.Masui'; 

8-0 

Umbra j; 

Moil. 

4-0 

•• 

■■ 

w. 

2(81 (pr;m).; pyt.; Os(mp).; 
2 tl. 

Karad; 

lO'-O 

Haul Tart 

Hardi; 

li'ri. 

3-0 


4-0 

W. 

Si(])r}.; 2tl.; gym.; lib. 

Jlasuf; 

3-0 

Umbraj; 

Mull. 

1-0 



IV. 

Si (pr).; pyt.; 2tl gym,; 

lib. 

Satara Kd., 

42-0 

Medba; 

JIuu. 

22-0 



w. 

.5tl. 

Ivoreguoii; 

7-0 

.Satara; 

Suii. 

3-0 

Lucu) 


w. 

Sl(m),; Us(c).; Ram Ir. 
C't.Sud. 9; 3tl.; lib.; Birth 
placo of Shri Eamshastri 
Prabhune. 

Koi’cgaon; 

7-0 

Satara; 

Sun. 

3-0 

Puraii; 

7-0 

str. 

tl. 

ICoregaouj 

04-0 

Local; 

h’ri. 


Lucal 


W.; w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt,; Us(mp).; 6tl.; 
ob.; lib.; dp. 

Ivorcgaou; 

22-0 

Malavadi 

Sun. 

6-0 

Baliiwadi; 

12-0 

W. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs(o).; Khaii- 
doba fr. Mg.Sud.l6.; tl.; 
ch. 

Hahiluut- 

pur; 

19-0 

Kagthaiie ; 

Tuc. 

7-0 

JSbendro 

fata; 

4-0 

VV. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; Hanumau 
fr. 0t.Sud.l5.; 3tl.; gym.; 
ch.; 2dp. 

llahimal- 

pur; 

10-0 

1 

Auiidb; 

Tuc. 

5-0 


i 

\v. 1 

I 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Shiv fr. 
Phg.Vad.l2.; 6tl.; mq.; 
dg.; gym.; oh.; lib. 
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Village name in EngUsh ; 

Birection; 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop,; 

Post Office; 

'Paliika abbreviation ; 

Travelling 

Households; Agricultural 

Distance. 

Village name in Deonagari. 

distance. 

population. 



Kumathe ; KEG. ; Jirt 

N.; 

2-0 

5-8; 2618; 498 ; 2276. 

ijocul 


Kumathe ; MBE.; 

W.; 

14-0 

2-8 ; 300 ; 70 ; 304. 

Mahabu' 






loshwar; 


Kumbliaragaiii; JVL, ; 

E.; 

4-2 

0-3 : 03; 15; 03. 

Medha; 

6-0 







Kumbharaganv ; PTN. ; 

a.; 

35-0 

9-3;.5114; 988 ; 4983. 

Jjocal 








Kumbharosi; MBE,; . 

\V.; 

12-0 

2-0 331 ; 78 ; 239. 

Mahaba- 

10-0 





leshwar; 


Kuravali Bk. PHL, ; f. .. 

K.; 

10-0 

8-8 403 ; 101; 404. 

Guuwarc; 

4-0 

Kuxavali Kh. PHL. ; 

S.; 

0-3 

3*8 300 ; 01 ; 293. 

Lonand 

4-0 

Kurajisi; JVL,; 

W.; 

7-4 

2-0 177; 34; 177. 

Medha; 

8-0 

Kuroli; KTV. ; 

W.; 

4-0 

9-5 3842; 700 ; 3058. 

Local 


Kuro^i; JVL.; fxt# 

W.; 

10-0 

2-3 443 ; 114; 436. 

Bamnoli 

9-0 





Kasabe; 


Kurulabaji ; STA. ; .. 

W.; 

14-4 

0-5 240 ; 58; 232. 

Parali 

7-0 

Kuriila Tiiaj ; STA. ; 

VV.; 

13-2 

0-3 72; 21; 71. 

Parali 

7-0 

^WSS kRT^ 






Kurun ; STA. ; 

E.; 

2-0 

0-5 146; 35; 133. 

Parali; 

2-0 

Kus Bk. ; STA. ; fff. 

W.; 

8-2 

1-6 453; 119; 452. 

Parali; 

3-0 

KusKh. ; STA.; .. 

W.; 

8-2 

0-3 133; 37; 133. 

Parali; 

3-0 

Kusaganv ; WAI. ; 

VV.; 

4-4 

2-3 738; 146; 092. 

Wai ; 

6-0 

Kusapur ; JVL. ; 

SW.; 

10-0 

2-0 111; 30; 111. 

Bamnoli 

6-0 





Kasabo; 


Kusariin^ ; PTN. ; ^ 53 ^ 

S.; 

0-0 

1’3 982 ; 205; 875. 

Patan; 

5-0 
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Railway St.; 
Distance. 


Weekly Baicar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


2-0 

Local 

Sun. 

1 

Koregaon; 

2—0 

11 . 

44-0 

Mahabalesb-Tue. 

4-0 

Mababa- 

13-0 

w.; W. 


war 



leshwar; 



22-0 

Medha; 

Mon. 

(j-0 


i 

rsi‘. 

21-0 

Local; 

Mon. 

•• 

Local 


t. 

48-0 

Mahabalesh-Tue, 

10-0 

Mahaba- 

12-0 

w. 


M'ar; 



leshwar; 



14-0 

Barud; 

iti. 

! 

3-0 1 

•• 

1-2 

str. 

4-0 

Lonand; 

Thu. 

1-0 

Rbaltan; 

4-0 1 

t. 


Motor Stand ; Drinking Institutions and other 
Distance. water information 

facilities. 


M.; mq.; gym.; lib.; 
Animal bazar. 


Satara Rd.; 3S-0 Medlia; Mon. S-0 

Rahimat- 1(1-0 Vaduj; Sat. ~>~0 

pur; 


Satara Rd.; Bl-O 
Satara Rd.; 23-0 
Satara Rd.; 23-0 
Satara Rd.; 18-0 
Satara Rd.; 19-0 
Satara Rd.; 19-0 
Watliar; 25-0 
Sataia Rd.; 41-0 
Jturad; 2(>-0 


Kelglnu'; 


Medha; 

Mon. 

21-0 



Rarab; 

Mon, 

7-0 

Parali; 

8-0 

Parali; 

Mon. 

7-0 

I Parali; 

8-0 

ParaU; 

Mon, 

2-0 


2-0 

Parali; 

Mon. 

3-0 

Parali; 

2-2 

Parali; 

Mon. 

3-0 

Parali; 

2-0 

Wai; 

Mon. 

5-0 



Medha; 

Mon. 

15-0 

Medha; 

16-0 

Pataii; 

Mon. 

5-0 

Patou; 

5-0 


Krt.Sad.16.; 6tL; mq.; 
gym.; ch.; 21ib. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2Cs {mis;c).; 
Janai devi fr. 5fcl.; dh.; 
dp. 


Mg.V’ad.l3.; 5tl.: gym.; 
th. 

1-4 W. 2tl.; 2(.;eli. 

W.; w. Sl(i')r).; pyt.; CB(mp).; 

Sliri Siddliesbwar fr. Ot. 
Sud.l3.: 4tl.; 2dh.; 2gym. 
ell,; lib.; dp. 


8-0 str.; VV. Sl(pr).; 211. 

8-0 w.; str. Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

2-0 w.; W. tl. 

2-2 n.; 2Sl(pr;m).; 2tl. 

2-0 n. Sl(pr),;2tl. 

.. W.; w. Sl(pr).; Vugeshwari I'r, M; 

V'ad.3.; 3tl.; gym.; lib. 
0-0 rv. Sl(pr).; tl. 

5-0 W. Sl(pr).; C's(inp).; 4tl. 



1(K)U 
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\'iUuge name in liiigliak ; 

’I'aluka abbi'oviatiou ; 

N illage name in Ueoiiagari. 

Directioii; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (iSq. nis.) ; I’ep. ; 
Households; Agrieiiltuial 
jiopulatioii. 

I-*Obt3 Ofliye; 

Distance. 

Kusiivii^e ; JVL. ; 



19-0 

30 

153 : 

31 ; 149. 

Medliu; 20-0 

Kustivatje ; PTN. ; 

f?rmt .. 

N\V.; 

:27-0 

11-8 

1158 ; 

349 ; 1150. 

Hehviik 18-0 

Kusavii^e ; STA. ; 


A.; 

11-0 

4-3 

1039 ; 

339 ; 1031. 

iSa tu I’ii; 7-0 

KiUi; ri’N. ; 




0-3 

398 ; 

05 ; 308. 

'laraJu; 13-0 

KuS; STA. ; 


A.; 

7-0 

3-0 

497 ; 

54; 411. 

Limb: 2-0 

Kusumbi; JVL. ; 

.. 

H.: 

3-0 

3-3 

900; 

320 ; 837. 

Medha; 3-0 

Kasur ; PHL. ; 


M'.; 

lii-O 

3-5 

557 ; 

113 ; 500. 

l.ouand; 4r-0 

Kuthare ; PTN. ; 


S.; 

40-0 

3’8 

3270; 

470 ! 1070. 

Local 

LiK^egaiiv ; K'I'V. ; 



11-0 

3-3 

517 ; 

90 ; 490. 

Vadgaun; 1-4 i 

Lakava^ ; JVL. ; 


XVV.! 

10-0 

1-5 

398; 

93 ; 397. 

Uamuoli 0-4 

Lalagfiii ; JCTV. ; 


W.; 

17-0 

7-3 

dooi) ; 

455 ; 3228. 

Kasabo; 

Budli! 2-0 

Lamaj ; JVL. : 


W.; 

31-0 

4-3 

433 ; 

99 ; 443. 

Medhu; 14-0 

Ltlmbaghar ; HTA. ; 


W.; 

10-0 

1*8 

588 : 

119 : 570. 

Earali; 2-0 

Lenqlori; PTN. ; 


W.j 

0-0 

lo 

207 ; 

58 ; 204. 

Moi'giri; 4-0 

J Aasunio ; KRG. ; 

•• 

W.; 

1-0 

3-8 

1035 ; 

321 j 1301. 

Local 

Limb ; 8TA. ; 


N.; 

9-0 

9-8 

4219 ; 

i 58 ; 3397 

Local 

Lumaiiekhol ; STA. 


W.; 

19-0 

0-5 

300 ; 

48 ; 190. 

Parali; 3-0 

Lo^havaJe ; MAN. 

.. 

SIC.; 

8-0 

4-8 

854; 

139; 720. 

Gondavalc 5-0 

Lohare ; WAl. ; 


N.; 

3-0 

2-8 

731; 

133 ; 085. 

Bk. 

Bopardi; 0-1 

Loliom ; KDJj. ; 


VV.; 

9-0 

lo 

443 ; 

97 ; 439. 

Khaudalu; 9-0 

IjOTOnd ; KDL. ; 

«lUK 

W.; 

13-0 

9-6 

520; 

152; 1517. 

Local 
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( 

liailway St. ; ! 

Distance, | 

1 

i 

W'oekly liazar; 
liazar Day ; 
Distance. 

s 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

1 

liihtituUonB and other 

inibrniatioii. 

1 

yiitaia I’ll.; 4rj 0 

1 

Mcdlia; Mon. 

20-0 

MedJiu; 

19-0 

J). 

2tl. 

Karad; 50-0 

Hehviik; Wed. 

18-0 



spr. br 

Si(pr).; pyl.; Budmavati 
fr. Mg.A'ad 13.;2tl. 

iSatara Hd.; 17-0 

Satara; Sun. 

7-0 

Satara; 

11-0 

IV. 

Sl(pr).; Babiroba fi'. Ct. 
Slid. 15.; tl.; gym.; 
cli.; lib. 

Karad; 25-0 

Taralc; Sat. 

13-0 



W.; u . 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

.Satara lid,; 32-0 

Limb; . Suit. 

3-0 

Kagowadi; 1-0 

1\. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl.; gym.; lib. 

.Satara ltd.; 28-0 

liedlui; Mon. 

3-0 

Medhn; 

3-0 

P<- 

pyt.; 3tl.;gyni.; lib. 

Jxinand; 4-0 

Lonaud; 'J'hii. 

4-0 

Lonand; 4—0 

cl. 

Sl(pr).; 211 . 

Karad; 23-0 

Dkobowudi; 'i'uc. 

3-0 

1 DhebcA\aOi: 3-0 

1 

W. 

SI (pr).; ityt.; (''»(TOis).; 
4tl. gym.; lib. 

ItaUiniut- 15-0 

pur; 

I’useaawali; Wed. 

3-0 



' >\. 

Sl(pr).; pyd.; tl.; M.; dh.; 

itrym.; 

Satara Kd.; 30-0 

MedUa; .Mon. 

10-0 

Kelgliaj 

!■; 4-0 

\v. 

1 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Jantidevi fr. 
l-’sh.Sud.lS.; 2tl.; gym. 

Koreguoii; 15-0 

lludli; Mon. 

2-0 



' rv. 

1 

Sl(pi).; py t.; Cs(inp).; 3tl.; 
raq.; gym.; oh. 

Padali; 37-0 

Medlia; Mon. 

14r-0 

Medha; 

21-0 

Bpr.;n. 

2tl. 

Satara lid.; 18-0 

Parali; Mon. 

2-0 

Barali; 

4-0 

U-. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

Karad; 31-0 

Morgiri; Tliu. 

4-0 

I Morgiri 

; 4^0 

AV. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Korogaoii; . 1-0 

Koregaon; Mon. 

1-0 

Koregaon; 1-0 

IT. 

S](pr),; pyt.; C8(c}.5 

mq. 

Saiara lid.; 19-0 

Bazar; Sun. 


Local 


1 rvrj w. 

1 

1 

2Sl(pr,m),; 2C’s(mp).; 
I’eoplo’s Bunk.; 29tl.; M.; 
mq.; dg.; 4gym.; ch.; lib.; 
2dp.; 

Satara Kd.; 19-0 

Parali; Mon. 

3-0 

I’aiali; 

4-0 


Sl(pr).; tl. 

Koregaon; 30-0 ! 

Gondavaio l.'lm. 

Bk.; 

5-0 

Local; 

1-4 

AA".; n. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(nip).; 3tl.: lib. 

IV'athar; 32-0 

Wai; Mon. 

2-0 



w. 

Sl(pr).; py t.; Gs(mp).; 3tl,; 
gym.; ch. 

Lonai\d; 22-0 

Kbaudala; Sun. 

9-0 

Local 


\v. 

Sl(pr).; Cb(c).; Bhairav- 
nath fr. Ct. Sud.8 ; 2tl. 

rjy Station .. 
(Local) 

Local Tint. 


1 Local 


n.; &pr. 

7S1 (6pr;m.; h).; 2Cs.; 
Bbairavnath fr. Ct. A^ad. 
16.; Mhasoba fr. Krt. 
A^ad.8.; Dnyanealitt iir 
Mahuraj fr. Js.Vad.l6.; 
12tl.; mq.; dg.; gym.; 
ch.; 21ib,; 8dp.; 2Coh. 
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ViUuge nuiue in English ; 

Tuluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Diroction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Top.; 
Households j Agricultural 
population. 

Post Offico ; 

Distance. 

Loni; KDL. ; 

N.; 12-0 

1-3 080; 150; 597. 

Shirwal; 6-0 

Lotii; KTV, ; cyfuft 

W.; 7 

-0 

2-8 835; 132; 756. 

Khatav; 2-0 

]\:Iacutar ; MBE. ; 

E.; 5-0 

1*0 259 ; 51; 239, 

Mahaba- 6-0 

leshwar; 

Aiadosi ; JVJj. ; JTRT# 

SVV.; 1(1-0 

2-0 130; 27 ; 130. 

Biimnoli 6-0 

Kaeabe; 

Maliabajesvar ; MBH. ; 

H.; 

. 

11-3 4972; 1020; 155. 

Local; 






Mahabalesvar (old) ; MBH. ; .. 

N.; 3-4 

.. 420 ; 94; 147. 

Mahaba- 3-0 





leshwar; 

Mahagaiiv ; STA. ; 

E.; 5-0 

2-8 844; 184 ; 844. 

Kshetra 1-0 

Mahnli; 

Mahaluiige ; J VL. ; ^T^roSir 

VV.; 22-0 

8 -5 344 ; 00; 339. 

Bamnoli 10-0 
Kasabc; 

Alaliate Bk. ; J VL. ; Tfflt ^11 .. 

Makatc Kb. ; JVL. ; . 

MaLiganv ; JVL. ; .. 

S\V.! 3 

r-2 

0-8 402 ; 80 ; 374. 

Medha; 4-0 

SW.; 3^ 

1-5 493; 1U5; 463. 

Medhu; 3-0 

E.i 10-0 

1-8 465 ; 91; 272. 

Saigaou; 0-4 

Maliiniaiiaga(J ; MAN. ; 

W.; 8-4 

16-6 3,691; 070 ; 2,938. 

Local 

B'riiTPTir? 





Mahind; PTN. ; 

47-0 

2-3 756; 141 ; 765. 

Dhebowadi 7-0 

Mahu; JVL.; 

N.; 12-0 

0-8 619; 120; 345. 

Dauchagani 4-0 

Majaganv ; PTN, ; mhum 

NE.; 12-0 

3'3 1022 ; 194 ; 971. 

Chafal; 1-0 

Majagativ ; STA. ; ^nWB'N' .. 

S.; 12-0 

2-5 843; 188; 813. 

Apsinge; 1-2 

Majare semba^i; JVL. ; 

SW.; 12-0 

0-5 141 ; 32 ; 106. 

Bamnoli 2-0 

Kasabc; 

Aliijarevatji; JVL.; .. 

W.; 15-0 

0-5 34 ; 6 ; 34. 

Mahaba- 5-4 

leshwar; 

Mala ; PTN. ; 

17-0 

0-5 195; 44; 196. 

Helwak; 10-0 

Malacon<ili; J VL. ; .. 

fc).} 4-4 

0 8 227 ; 54; 227. 

Medha; 3-0 
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KailAvay St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 

» 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

Ifaoilities. 

Iiustitutions and other 

information. 

1 

Loiuuitl; 22-0 

Shinv’id; 

IVi. 

5-0 

JLoeal 

1 1 

w. 

Sl(m).; Cs.; 3tl.; gym.; oh. 

Haliimat- 10-0 

purj 

l^iatav; 

Tue. 

2-0 

! 


W. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl.; inq.; dh.; 
gym.; oh,; lib. 

Wathar; 40-0 

Maliabale- 

sUwai-; 

Tue. 

0-0 

Mahubu- 5-0 

leshwar; 

spr. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Kalubai Devi 
fr. Ps.Sud.8.; 2tl. 

batara lid.; 41-0 

Modlia; 

Mon. 

16-0 

.. 

rv. 

tl. 

Watiiar; ■lO-O 

1 

Local 

Tue. 

■■ 


VV'. 

7Sl(3pr; 3m; h).; 6tl.; 
2 iuq.; 2dg.; dh.; eh.; lib.; 
5dp.; Ceh.Hill station. 

IVathaf; 43-0 

1 

A!ababalesh-Xuo. 

Avar; 

3-0 

Mahahale- 3-4 

sliwar; 

rv.; W, 

Sl(pr).; lltl.; M.; 2mq,; 
2 dg.; dh.; lib. 

Koregawi; 0-0 

Satara; 

Sun. 

C-0 

1-2 

rv. 

81(m).; 28 (mp).; 2tl.; dg.; 
gym.; lib.; Hannman ft-. 
Ct. Sud. 16, 

Satara Kcl.j 44-0 

1 

Medliu; 

Mon. 

iS*4) 

Medha; 22-0 

tv.; Av. 

Sl(pr).! 2t!. 

Satara Kd.; 30-0 

Medha; 

Mon. 

4-0 

Medha; 3-0 

B'. 

SJ(pr).; pyt.; !Navolai fr. 
Mrg.Vad.4.; 20. 

8 atara lid.; 28-0 

Medka; 

Mon. 

3-0 

. . 1 

rsr. 

Si (pr).; 3t]. 

Satara lid,; 21-4 

Ancwadt; 

Pii 

3-0 

. . 

w. 

SJ(pr).; 2tl. gym.; Ub. 

Koregaon; 20-0 

Local 

Wed. 


Local; 0-4 

W. 

6S1 (6pr).; pyt.; Baloba £r. 
ufter every 3 yews on 
Vsk. Sud.7.; 7tl.; gym.; 
eh.; lib.; dp. 

Karad; 28-0 

Dhebewadi; 

; Tuc. 

7-0 

Dhobowadi; 7-0 

W.; spr. 

IV. 

Sl(pr).; Cs.; 2tl.; M.; gym.; 
lib. 

Satara Kd.; 24-0 

Huiugaon; 

Sun. 

4-0 

Kaucbguiu 3-0 

W.; w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2ti.; gym.; 

Masur; 9-0 

Chafal; 

Thu. 

1-0 

Local 

rv.; W.; 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(o).; Hanuman 
fr. Ct.Sud.15.; 4tl.; ch,; 
lib. 

Tatgaon; 0-0 

Kagtliane; 

Tues 

1-2 

2 ^) 

rv.; w. 

Sl.(pr).; 08(e).; Bhairoba 
fr.Ct. Vad.9.; 3tl.; dh 
gym- 

I’adali; 34-0 

Medha; 

Mon. 

10-0 

Medha; 12-0 

tv. 

Nagoji fr. Ps. Vad. 11.; 3tl. 

tiatara lid.; 38-0 

AlaliabalcsU-T uc. 

Avar; 

5-4 


tv.; spr. 

.... 

Karad; 52-0 

j Helwak; 

Wed. 

10-0 

7-0 

W.; rv. 

Sl(pr).; U.; dh. 

Satara Kd.; 29-0 

Medha; 

Mon, 

3-0 


spr. 

iSl (pr).; 2ti. 
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Village name in KiigUali; 

Taluka abbieviatioii ; 

Village name in Deonagaii. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
dietnucc. 

-Uea (Sq. ms.) ; Top. ; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Tost Office ; 

Distance. 

iMukdiu ; PTN. ; JTr55?|rf 

SK.; 

GJ-0 

3-5 2,227 ; 431 ; 2,130. 

J..ooal 

Maladev ; J VL. ; 

S\V.; 

23-0 

2 s ISu; 4U ; 100. 

Medha; 6-0 

Malagfuiv ; S'.I'A. ; 

N.; 

IIM) 

.'3-0 1,671); 307 ; 1,479 ; 

VVadiitli; 4-0 

Malalilie^ ; KJiU. ; 

«.; 

9-0 

1-5 724; 138; 684. 

IVoregaon; 2-0 

Malatapur ; W'Al. ; .. 

VV.; 

s-U 

1-3 270 ; 61 ; 239. 

Tuiieligani; 2-1 

Alalava^i; MAN. ; 

N\V.; 

8-0 

7-8 2,000 ; 331 ; 1,791. 

Local 

j 5 • • 

SIV.; 

(M» 

0-3 204; 61 ; 262. 

Tiialtun; 10-0 

Malusaf; Allili. ; ilT^T ,. 

'C 


4-0 

1-0 100; 18; 100. 

iMalusar; 0-0 

Malosi; I'TN. ; 



0’3 780; 174; 790. 

Tarale; 8-0 

Maitiur(;ili; JVL. ; 

NSV.; 

a~o 

1-0 275 ; 50; 27S. 

Medha; 2-0 

Maii^avakha(Jak ; PHL. ; 

S.: 

.VO 

2-3 194; 30; 182, 

Tlialtan; 0-0 






Maii^ave ; KTV. ; 

X.; 

4-4 

4-8 778; 136; 632. 

Vaduj ; 4-0 

MaiKjlave ; STA. ; 

S.; 

17-0 

4-3 1,301 : 254 ; 1,220. 

Tarali 3-0 

Mau<jlliai’adev ; WAI. ; . 

N.; 

7-0 

4-3 820; 166; 820. 

Wai; 8-0 

Maude ul Koje ; PTN. ; 

S.; 

14-0 

4-8 2,717 ; 544 ; 2,380. 

'l'em,by\vudi 0-4 

Alaudruj Tarf Haveli ; PTN. ; .. 

SE.; 

•J-O 

3-8 3,400 ; 708 ; 2,618. 

Local 






Maiidure ; PTN. : 


. , 

2-8 531 ; 103 ; 529. 

Taiale 7-0 

iMaueri ; PTN. ; iT^ 

W.; 

8-4 

2-5 207 ; 53; 207. 

Helwak; 4-0 

Alaiigalapui' ; KKG. ; .. 

S- ; 

o~0 

TO; 535 ; 07; 533. 

Ivoregaon ; 3-0 

Mangliar ; MBP. ; 

SE.; 

7-0 

0 -8; 168; 27; 158. 

Malta bu' 0-0 





leshwar ; 
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1 

Railway St. ; 
nistanoe. 

1 Wnokly Hazai;; 

Razar Day ; 

liistanoci. 


1 

Afotor Stand : 

DiRtancp. 

! 

iDi’inking 

water 

faoilitiea. 

Tnstitntions and other 

inform .at ion. 

Karad; 

10-0 

! DhrVicwarli; n'lif*. 

2-0 

Dhrhowadi; 2 0 

TV,; Rpr. 

SI (pr;ni).; 2Cs (2c).; Ilhai- 
rav Dev. fr. Ct. Slid, 3,; 
Otl.jmq.j dh,; 2 lib. 

Satara Rd.; 

1 2 ti-0 

Mocilm; Mon. 

0 

' AFcdlia; d-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

S.atara Rfl.: 

fi-O 

Limb; Sun, 

1 

2-0 

.. .. 

W. 

Sl(m).; Cs.; Bhairavdev fr. 
Slid.3.; Atl,; inq,; gym.; 
lib. 

Karad; 

13-0 

Bolavada Rk Wed. 

1 ^ 

.. 

TV. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Atl.; gym.; 

Jib. 

Wathnr; 

28-0 

Wai; 'I'ne. 

2-4 

Volang; 2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 4tl.; gym.; 

Korp'Ti^on; 

18-0 

Loral Siin. 


Dflhmadij S-0 

rv. , 

! 

iSl(pr).; pyt.; Cs{mp). 
Khnndoba fr, Mrg.Vad. 
JL; 4t!.; M.; mq.; db. 
lib.; dp. 

Ailnrki; 

8-0 

Ribi; Alon. 

3-0 

4-0 

str,; w. 

S)’(pr).; Cs(o).: Devi fr. 
Ct.Vad.8.; tl. 

Wnthar; 

-lO-O 

Mahabalo- 'I'lic. 

alitvar; 

6-0 

jMahaba- 7-0 
Icabwnr; 

api'. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

MaBiir; 

2+-0 

1 Taralr; Sat. 

8-0 


W.; w. 

2,SI (pr;Ii),; 311. 

Satara Rd,; 

27-0 

1 Mod ha ; Mon. 

2-0 

. . 

W.; 

Sl(pr),; 2tl.; gym. 

l.onand: 

2 fi- 0 

i 

' T'hallan; Sun. 

6-0 

A-O 

AV. 

Sl(pr).; Cb(c).; Mnmti fr,; 
ft. V.ad, 15,; tl. 

Koragaon; 

28'.4 ' 

' A'adiij; Sal. 

4-0 

. . 

W. 

SHpr).; pyt.; Hanuman fr. 
ft. Slid. 15.; 2H.; dh. 
gym;, lib. 

'I’nigaon; 

12-0 

1 

Rarali; .Mon. 

.3-0 

17-0, 

W, 

Slfpr),; Bam fr ft . Siid.O.; 
gym.; eh.; lib.; dp. 

M’athai ; 

28-0 I 

Wfti; iMon, 

8-0 


w. 

I^Upt).; p,yt..; 8th.; 2dh.; 
gym.; ch.; lib. 

KaraH; 

22-0 

IVmbowndi: Ohio. 

0-4 

Tombpwadi; 0-4 

2 ,: rv. 

3Sl(3pr).; pyt.; M.ariiti 
fr.ft.Sudl5.; 6tl.; mq.: 
dh.; gjnn.; 2lib; dp,. 

Kaiad ; 

14-0 

Mnlharpnth Wrd. 

10 

Malharpoth; 1-0' 

Mb; w. 

4SI (2pr.;m;h),; Mariiti fr.; 
ft. Slid. 15.; 6tl.; mq. dg. 
gym.; ch.; lib.; dp. 

Karnd; 

,30-0 

Taralo; Sat. 

7-0 

Tarale; 7-0 

W.; w. 

2SI (pr;m).: 2tl, 

Karad. 

32-0 

Holwak ; WVd. 

4-0 

Holwak; 4-0 

Mb 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

Koregaon ; 

3-0 

Koregaon ; Mon. 

3-0 

Tripnri ; 2-41 

TV. 

SI (pr).: 3tl. 

Wathar ; 

46-0 

Mahabale- 3’iio. 

shwar; 

6-0 

i 

Mahabale- 6-0 | 
ahwar; 1 

Rpl'. 

SI (pr),: fs (mia),; tl. 





ion() 


MAHAHASHTHA, Sl’ATE GAZETrEER 


Village name in Englieli; 

Talukn abbreviation ; 

Village name in T)eonagari. 

IMreotion; 
Travelling 

rliHtanoo. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 
Households; Agricnltnral 
population. 

Post Offioe; 

Distaii CO, 

Manu ; KED. ; t^t 

S.; ll-O 

2-8; 974; 192; 722. 

Ond; 0-4 

Maradarnurc ; JVIj. ; .. 

K.; 7-0 

0*8; 198; 42; 198. 

ICudal; 3-0 

Maradavak ; KTV. ; .. 

.S. ; 8-4 

1-5; 184; 33; 174. 

Mayani; 2-0 

Marali; JVL. ; 

N\V.; 5-0 

10; 304; 71; 300. 

Hiimgaon ; 3-0 

Marali ; KED. ; (^(TO5t) .. 

S.: 18-0 

2-8; 051; 134; ;)82. 

Pal ; 2 0 

Marali Kasabe ; PTN. ; 

SE.: 7-6 

3-8; 1763; 363 ; 14.59. 

Local 





Maralo^i ; li’TN. ; 

S. ; 15-0 

2-0; 461; 101; 461. 

7'nralc; 4-0 

Markka ; STA, ; ^rf 

N ; 10^ 

0-8; 1098; 216; 768. 

Limb ; 2-0 

Mar^i ; MAN. ; Tflff 

E,; 11-0 

13-0 2253; 426 ; 1848. 

Local ; 

Marul Tarf Haveli ; PTN, ; 


3-3; 1,900; 370 1,850. 

Bahulc; 3-0 





Marul Tarf Patan ; PTN. ; 

W. ; 0-4 

3:8; 413; 100; .371. 

Patan; 9-0 

^TT¥o5 




Masave ; STA. ; 

N. ; .3-0 

2-8 ; ,506 ; 99 ; 432. 

Satara ; 1-2 

Masiir ; KED. ; 

N.; 9-0 

9-8; 5,814; 1,176; .3,656. 

Local 

Matyapiir ; STA. ; 

NE. ; 13-6 

.. 203 ; 51 ; 282. 


Mayani ; KTV. ; TTRWt 

SE.; 15-0 

17,3 ; 4,485 ; 848 ; 3,036. 

Local; 




SATABA WSTRlCf 


MI07 


1 

Railway St.; 
Diatanoe. 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day ; 
Diatanco. 

! 

Motor Stand; 

Distance. 

1 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Tnstitutioiifl nnd oilier 

iTiformalion. 

i 

Kfttad; 14-0 

Nandgaon; Fri. 

1 

1-0 



rv. 

1 

1 

! SI (pr).; pyt.; Csirais),; 
2 tl.; mq.; dg. 

Satara Rd ; 16-0 

Kudal; Wed. 

3-0 



pi.; spr. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Koregaon; 32-0 

Mayani ; Sun. 

2-0 

-■ 


w»; 

SI (pr).; tl.; dh. 

Satara Rd ; 34-0 

Humgaon ; Sun. 

3-0 



spr. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Masur; 10-0 

Pal ; Sun. 

2-0 

Pal; 

2-0 

str.; W. 

1 81 (pr).; pyt,; Cs (mp).; 
3tl.; M.; gym. 

Karad ; 24-0 

Siilewadi ; Sun. 

2-0 

Sulowadi ; 

2-0 

W. 

! 81 (pr).; P 3 ^.; Cs.; Bhairav 
j fr. Ct. Sud. 5.; 6tl.; 

; M.; mq.; dh.; gym.; 
i oh.; 21ib, 

Targaon; 12-0 

Taralo j Sat. 

4-0 

Taralo ; 

4-0 

W.; apr. 

I SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym. 

Satara Rd ; 8-0 

Limb i Sim. 

2-0 

Anewadi ; 

0-6 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Bhairavdov fr. 
Vsk. Sud. 6,; 3tl.; M.; 

1 gym.; lib. 

Korpgami ; 38-0 

Local; Pri. 

1 

1 

1 

Shinjja- 
napvr; 

7-0 

w. 

1 2S1 (2pr).: pyt.; Cs (mp).; 

1 Ambabai fr. Asn. Sutl. 

1 15.; 4tl.; mq.; gym.; 

oh.; lib. 

Karad ; 20-0 

1 

Local ; Fri. 


Bahulo ; 

2-0 

W.; w. 

2S1 (pr; h).; 3tl. 

Mamir ; 26-0 

Palan ; Mon. 

9-0 


! 

W.; spr. 

S](pr).;tl. 

Satara Rd ; 0 0 

Satara ; Sun, 

1-2 

Wardhn ; 

2-0 j 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; 6tl.: gym. 

Ijocal ; 

IVical ; Wed. 


! 


str.; pi. 

2S1 (pr; b).; pyt.; (lancHb 
iic. Bdp. Sud. 1.5.; 14 
tl.; 2M.: 2mq.: db.; .3gyin 
oh.; 41ib.; 6dp.; Oob.; 
Fort. 


.... 


! 

1-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; Dr. Ct. Sud. 
3.; tl. 

Koregaon ; 36-0 

Local ; Sun, 


Local ; 


1 str.; w. ; 

i 

i 

1 

4S1 (3pr; m).; isyt.; 3Cs 
(mp ; 2 mis).; Shri Nath 
fr. Mrg. Sud. 1.; lltl.; 
M.; mq.; dg.; dh.; gym.; 
ch.; lib.; 2dp. 


1008 


MAHAnASJTTRA STAW OAZKTTEEK 


Village name in English ; 1 

' 

Direction; 

Area (8q. ms.) ; Pop. ; 

1 

1‘ohI. Office 

Taliiha abbreviation ; j 

! Travelling i 

HotisohoHs; Agrionlturnl ! 

Distance. 

Village name in Dconagari. i 

distance. 

1 

; i 

population. i 

i 



Morlhn ; JVL. ; im 



2.0:2,06.5: 313 ; 803. 

TiOcal; 


MenavalT; WAT. ; 

W.; 

2-0 

2.0 : 900: 182; 065. 

Wat; 

1-0 

Mendh ; PTN. ; ^ 



2.8 ; 1,320 ; 263 : 1,183. 

Bhebowadi 4-0 

Mendheghar ; PTN. ; ., 

W. : 

13-4 

1.6; 118; 24; 104, 

Holwnk ; 

0^ 

.Mendhosi ; PTN. ; 

M. ; 

fi-0 

3.8; 874; 19,6; 837. 

Patau ; 

6-0 

.\Ieta. Gutad ; MBR. ; ^r^ .. 

K.: 

4-0 

0.8 ; 322 ; 73 ; 312. 

Mnhabn- 

.AO 





leshwar.; 


Meta-Indavali; J VIj ; if? 

S. ! 

10-0 

4.8; 79; 21; 70. 

Merlha ; 

12-0 

Meta Taliye ; MBIT, ; iTyrTfOT.. 

NW. 

3-0 

0.8 ; 141 ; 32 ; Nil. 

Mahabn- 

4-0 





leshwar. : 


Mhasavad ; MAN. ; 

E. : 

)«-o 

.34.6 •,9,146; 18.61; 3,706. 

,T,oeal ; 


Mhafiave ; JVL. ; 

NR.: 

10-0 

2.3; 1072; 251; 824. 

Kudal; 

1-0 

MhafiolT ; KllD. ; 

SW; 

10-0 

4.3; 1,839; 359; 1.771. 

find.: 

4-4 

Mhasurnc ; KTV. 

S. ; 

14-0 

11.0; 2.471 ; 450; 2.128. 

l^onal 


Mhavasi ; KDL. ; 

K.; 

3-0 

3.5; 354 ; 75; 330. 

l.nnend ; 

10-0 

MTiavasi; .IVL. ; 

S.: 

0-0 

1.3; 93; 15; 68. 

llamnoli 

1-0 





Kasabc * 


Mhavasi ; PTN. ; 

E. ; 

1-4 

4.6; 1,894: 377; 1,788. 

Lncnl 


Mhopre ; KRD. ; 

W. ; 

8-0 

2.3 ; 1,726 ; 260 ; 1,348. 

Oharegaen 

3-0 

Mirade ; PEL. ; 


11-1 

6.8; 416; 84; 387. 

(iiinwnre : 

5-0 

Miraganv ; PTN. ; 


18-0 

2.3 : 340 ; 76 ; 347. 

Helwnk ; 

6-0 



SATARA DISTRICT 


1009 


Uaihvay 8t. ; 

Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


1 

Motor Stend ; 

Distance. 

I 

i 

1 

Blinking 

water 

facilities. 

1 Institutions and other 
information 

Satara PvcI.; 39-0 

Local; 

Mon. 

•• 

Local; 


rv.; W 
pi 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 5t].; mq,; 
dg.; dh.i gym.; ch.; lib. 

Wnthar; 22-0 

Wai; 

Mon, 

1-0 



rv. 

SI (pr).; Cs (mp).; Vaghii- 
bai fr. Mg. Vad, 1.; 7tl.; 
db.; gym.; ch. 

Karad : 26-0 

Dhebo. 

wadi; 

Tuc. 

4-0 

Dhcbo- 

wadi; 

4-0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Karad; 34-0 

Helwak ; 

Wed. 

4-0 

Helwak ; 

0-4 

spr.; rv. 

tl. 

Karad; 28-0 

Patan ; 

Alon, 

6-0 

Patan ; 

6-0 j 

W.; w. 

SI (m).; 3tl. 

Wathai’ ; 45-0 

1 

Mahabale- 

shwar; 

Tue. 

5-0 

Mababalc- 
j shwar; 

4-4 j 

W.; pi. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Hanuman 
fr. Ct. Sud. 16.; 2ti. 

Satara Rd.; 37-0 

Medba ; 

Mon. 

12-0 

. , 


1 Bpr. 

tl.; ‘Vasota’ Fort. 

Wathar; 36-0 

Mahabalo- 

Bh\rar j 

Tue. 

4r-0 

Mahabnlc- 
shwar; 

3-0 

w. 

2tl. 

Koregaon ; 43-0 

Local; 

Wod. 


liOca!; 


rv.; spr 

1 

j 

5S1 (2pr; 2m.; h),; M.; 
Cs (mp).; Nath fr. Mrg. 
Sud. L; 7tl.; 2M.; 2mq.: 
2dh.; gym,; ch.; lib.; 
3dp. 

Satara Ud.; 26-0 

Kudal ; 

Wed. 

143 

Kudal ; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Otl.; lib. 

Shonoli ; 11-4 

Local : 

Mon. 


Ond ; 

5-0 

Bpr.; w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs (mp).; 
5tl.; M.; mq.; dg.; 2gym. 

Rahimat- 26-0 

pur ; 

TiOCal ; 

Tne. 




w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs (mp).; 
Bhairavnath fr. Vsk. Sud 
6tl.; dg.; gym.; ch.; 

Ub. 

liOnand ; 10-0 

Lonand ; 

Thu. 

10-0 

Local ; 


W.; w; 

n. 

SI (pr).; 2Cs (mp-gr).; 
Bnloba fr. Ct. Vat. 4; 

2tl. 

Satara Rd,; 31-0 

Modha ; 

Mon. 

6-0 

Modha ; 

9-0 

w. 

3tl. 

Karad ; 24-0 

Patan ; 

Mon. 

1-4 

Stage 

14 

w. 

2S1 (pr; m).; pyt.; Cs. 
(mp).; Kbandjai fr, Fs. 
Sud. 9.; 6tl.; gym.; lib 

Karad ; 12-0 

Charegaon ; 

Sat. 

3-0 



rv.; w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; gym.; 
lib. 

Baramati 17-0 

Barad ; 

Fri. 

3-0 

I^ooal ; 


i 

w, 

! 

SI (pr).; 3tl.; dh.; g.vm.; 
ch. 

Karad ; 40-0 

Helwak ; 

Wed. 

6-0 

[ Helwak ; 

5-0 

rv. 

Mabashivaratra fr. Mg. 
Sud. 13.;tl. 


Vf 5730—64 


inio 


MAHAHASHTRA STATK GAZFTTKER 


V’illago name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation j 

Village name in Doouagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

(listanee. 

Aren (S<]. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Hoiisebokls ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Miragaiiv ; PHIn ; 

1 W. ; 5-1 

3.8; 518; 101; 470. 

Phaltan ; 4-0 

Mirje ; KDL, ; fiR 

W.; 8-0 

3.5; 498; 107; 472. 

Sbirwnl ; ,5 -0 

Mogaraje ; MAN. ; jftqTTi^ 

N. ; 11-0 

0.5; 522; 120; 432. 

MalavadI ; 0 0 

Mohat ; JVJj. ; iftfR 

\V.; I-O 

1.8; 430; 89; 394. 

Mod ha ; 2-0 

Molii; MAN. ; 

NE. ; 13-0 

.5.8; 1,145 ; 257 ; 730. 

Dahivadi ; 7-0 

Mol;KTV. ; ifte 

NW.; 25-0 

10.6; 1,627 ; 270; 1,605. 

Diskal ; 2 0 

Molesvav ; JVL. ; 

S. ; 5-0 

1.3; 55; 13; 61. 

Modha ; 4-0 

Mojolvar ; MBR. ; 

Moragliar ; ,]VL. ; 

E. ; 6-2 

E.; (Ml 

0.3; 73; 18; 66. 

1.5; 490; 95; 401. 

Mahaba- 3-0 
loshwar ; 

Saigaon ; 2- 0 

Moragiri; PTN. ; 

S. ; 5-0 

1.5; 1,348; 292; 1,001. 

Local 

Morale ; KTV. ; rftTTO 

S. ; lO-O 

1.8; 0.58; 125; 628. 

Mnyani ; 3-0 

Morani; JVJj. ; rriTtjft 

W.: 22-0 

1.0; 193; 44; 192. 

Bnmnoli 10-0 

Kasabe ; 

Morava) e ; .IVL. ; »0THr/ 

E.; 6-0 

0.8; 292 ; 09; 282. 

Meclha ; G-0 

Moi've ; KDIj. ; tiW 

.SE. ; 5-0 

4.3 ; 1,209 ; 241 ; 952. 

Local 

Mugaiiv ; WAI ; 

W. ; 7 0 

0.8; 173; 34; 173. 

Panchagaiii ; 4-0 

Mukavali ; J VL. ; 

’ >0 

W. ; 9-4 

0.5; 121; 27; 120. 

Mahaba- 6-0 

leshwar ; 

Mulaganv ; PTN. ; 

S. ; 1-0 

2.8; 1,093. 234; 843. 

Pa tan ; 4-0 

MuiK^he ; KRD. ; ^ 

NW.; 2 0 

2.8 ; 1362 ; 229 ; 1074. 

Kararl ; 2-0 

Munavale ; JVL. ; 

8.; 12-0 

6 .6; Oil; 147; 600. 

Medha ; 1 2-0 

Munjavadi ; PHL. ; ^^RT^ 

E.; 10 0 

5.8; 945; 206 ; 888 . 

Gnntt nrc ; 3-0 




satara district 


1011 


Railway St. ; 

Diatanco. 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 


j Motor Stand ; 
Distance, 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information 

i 

Lonand ; 

14-0 

Phaltan ; 

Sun. 

4-0 



0-1 

str.; w. 

1 

81 (pr).j Cs (e).; Maruti 

Lonand ; 

22-0 

Shirwal; 

Fri. 

5-0 

Shirwal 


4-0 

W. 

W.; w. 

fr. Ct. Vad. 8.; tl.; dg. 
SI (pr).; Cs (C).; 3tl.; 

Lonand j 

30-0 

Malavndi ; 

Sun. 

6-0 

T.iOcal; 



W.; w. 

dg.; 2gym. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; lib. 

Satara 

28-0 

Modha ; 

Mon. 

2 0 

Medha ; 


1-0 

rv.; W. 

SI (pr).; Bhairavnath fr. 

Road ; 
KorogRon ; 

53-0 

Loeal ; 

Aton. 

1 

Shingna 


3-0 

W.; w. 

Mg. Sud. 11.; 4tl. 

2S1 (2pr).; pyt.; Laxmi- 

Koregaon ; 

14-0 

Diskid ; 

Wed. 

2-0 

pur ; 




devi fr. Ct. Sud. IS,; 
5tl,; gym.; 21ib.; 5Coh. 
SI (pr).; pyt.; 3tl.; dh.; 

Padali j 

30-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

4r-0 

1 

1 

.. 



w.; rv. j 

w. j 

1 gym.; lib. 

2tl. 

Wathar ; 

41-0 

Mahahale- 

Tue. 

3-B 

Muliahale- 

6^ 

W.; pi. 

pyt.; tl. 

iSatara 

23-0 

shwar ; 
Anowadi ; 

Fri. 

3-0 

shwar; 


W. 

(p’T; pyt-i Wd gy™' 

lload ; 










Karad i 

24-0 

Jjocal i 

Thu. 

•• 

•• 



W.i rv, 

2S1 (2pr).; pyt.; 3tl.; mq. 

Koregaon j 

35-0 

Mayani j 

Sun. 

3-0 




rv,; Av, 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Satara 

44-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

10-0 

Modha ; 


22-0 

rv. 

81 (pr).; 2tl.; 

Rond ; 










Satara 

20-0 

Modha ; 

Mon. 

6-0 



. , 

IV. 

SI (pr).; Hnnuman fr. 

Road ; 

Lonand ; 

10-4 

Lonand ; 

TIui. 

10-4 

1 

Ahiro ; 


2-0 

W.;w.;n. 

Ct. Sud. 15.; 2tl.; gym.; 

lib. 

2S1 (pr;m.).; Cs (mp).; 

Wathar ; 

27-0 

Panchagani 

; Tue. 

4-0 

Volang ; 

3 0 

rv.; spr, 

Maruti fr. Ct. Sud. 15.; 
4t.l.; gym.; ch.; 21ib. 
5tl.; gym. 

Satara 

37-0 

Mahabale- 

Tue. 

6-0 




spr.; 

SI (pr).; Bhairav fr. Mg. 

Road ; 
Xnrad ; 

21-0 

, shwar ; 

Patan ; 

Alon. 

4-0 

1 

Patan ; 


4-0 

rv. 

rv. 

Vad. 5.; 2tl. 

SI (pr).; Maruti fr. Ct. 

Karad ; 

4-0 

Karad ; 

Thu. J 

20 




W.; w. 

Sud. 14.; 6tl. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Jataidevi 

Satara Rd; 

27-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. ; 

12-0 

Modha ; 


12-0 

rv. 

fr. Phg. Vad, 9.; 4tl. 
SI (pr).; 3tl. 

Lonand ; 

29-0 

Barad ; 

Fri. ; 

3-0 



3^ 

str. 

SI (pr).; 3tl.; M. 


Vf 5730—84« 
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mahahashtba state gazetteer 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance, 

Muru^ ; PTN. ; 



3.0: 8.57; 172; 731. 

I'aralc ; 

8-0 

Murum ; PHL. ; 

NW.; 

KM) 

2.3; 6.32; 164; 634. 

Lonand ; 

9-0 

Nade ; PTN. ; ^ 

E.; 

f.-4 

1.5; 704 ; 101; 688. 

Malhttrpeth; 3-0 

Na<^liaval ; KTV. ; 

SE.; 

3-0 

2.8; 666; 111; 663. 

Vaduj ; 

5-0 

Nagathane ; STA. ; .TIilAlu] 

S.; 

10-0 

7.3; 3,129; 515; 2,298. 

T.ocal. 


Nagazai'i ; KRG. ; 

SE,; 

17-0 

7.0 1.401 ; 283 ; 1,461. 

Arvi; 

2-0 

Nageva^i ; WAI. ; fimrit . . 

VV.; 

7-0 

1.8 461; 110; 289. 

Wai; 

5-0 

Nohimbe ; PTN. ; 

W.; 

10-0 

0.05 244 ; 61 ; 244. 

Holwak; 

7-0 

Nandagane ; JVL. ; .. 

W.; 

7-0 

0-8 79; 70; 78. 

Medba; 

7-0 

Nandagane ; WAI. ; fiKTrir .. 

W.; 

U 0 

1.0 225; 46; 226. 

Mahaba- 

leshwar; 

6-0 

Nandagiiiiv ; KRD. ; ^HKilN .. 

R.; 

10-0 

4.0 1,354; 284; 926. 

Karad ; 

2-0 

Nandaganv ; STA. ; HKilN .. 

E.! 

18-0 

4.5 1,.536 ; 350; 1,592. 

Targaon ; 

0-1 

Nandal ; PHL. ; 

SW.; 

12-0 

12.0 1,562 ; 318 ; 1,474. 

Lonand ; 

11-0 

Nandalapur ; KRD. ; . 


3-0 

0.8 630; 120; 486. 

Karad ; 

3-0 

Nandasi ; KRD. ; 

N.; 

fi-0 

1.3 834; 163; 820. 

Masur ; 

3-0 

Nandaval ; KRG. ; <tkc|vi 

NW.; 

24-0 

3,8 1,451 ; 289; I,.399. 

Sonakf; 

2-0 

Nadoli ; PTN. ; 



1-0 585; 137; 663. 

Malharpeth 

O 

1 

Nandosi ; KTV. ; 

NW.: 

11 0 

4.5 763; 160; 716. 

Aundh; 

2-0 

Naneganv Bk. ; PTN. ; 

SK.; 

20 0 

2.5 768; 173 ; 656. 

Chafal; 

2-0 

•ttwtN' ^ 11 











SATAHA DISTMCT 


loi:j 


1 

Bailway St. ; 
Distance. ' 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 

t 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

joriiiking 

water 

facilities^. 

1 

1 

Institutions and other 

informatii^M. 

Karsd ; 

20-0 

Turale ; 

Sat. ; 

8-0 

Tnrale; 

8-0 

W.; w. 

2S1 (pr; m.): 2tl. 

Lonnnd j 

9-0 

Piinpal- 
wadi ; 

Thu. ; 

i 2-0 

Sakhnr- 

wadi. 

3-0 

Bv. 

2S1 (pr; ni).; Nath fr. 
C. Sud, 8.; 2tl. 

Karail ; 

19-0 

Malhar- 

peth ; 

Wed. 

: 3-0 

Telewadi j 

; 0-4 ^ 

1 

w.; rv. 

SI (pr).; C8.; Mahashiva- 
ratra fr. Mg. Vad 
16.; tl. 

Koregaon ; 

29-0 

Vaduj ; 

Sat. ; 

iM) 


.. 

W ; n. 

2.S1 (pr).; 4tl.; gym.; cfa. 

Kahiiuat- 

pur ; 

8-0 

Bazar ; 

Tuo. i 


Stage 

0-9 

w. 

2.SI (pr; h).; 2Cs (mp ; 
inis).; Chandoshwaii 

fr. Ct. Vad. 10.; 2tl.; 
naep; dh.; 2gym. oh.; 
lib.; 4dp. 

Targaon ; 

7-0 

Wathar 

kiroli. 

Sun. ; 

4-0 

Local 


w. 

(pr)-; pyt. ; Cs (mp).; 
3tl.; gym. 

Wathar ; 

30-0 

Waij 

Mon. , 

; r>-o 

. . 


W.i w. 

SI (pr).; 2t]. 

Karad j 
Satara Bd ; 

39-0 

33-0 

Helwak j 
Medha i 

Wed. 

Mon. ; 

; 7-0 

I-O 

Helwak ; 

i 

7-0 

TV. 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

2tl. 

Wathar j 

37-0 

Mababalc- 

shwar. 

Tuo. ; 

6-0 

I'anohagani; 8-0 

rv. 

Si (pr).; ])yt.; 2tl.; 

Karad ; 

4-0 

Karad ; 

Thu. ; 

2-0 


1 

TVf 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 208 (2miB).; 
.3tl.; niq.; lib. 

Taigaoii ; 

1-0 

Targaon ; 

! 

Mon. { 

; 0-2 


6-0 

rv. 

j 

SI (m).; C8(c).; Khamloba 
Ir, Ct. Sud. 12,; 9tl.; 
2M.; gym.; eh.; lib.; 
A Fort built by the 
ancestors of Bajirav 
Ghoipadc, 

t..onaiid f 

II-O 

Loiiand j 

Thu. ; 

ll-O 

Nimbhor; 

3-4 

w. 

SI (pr) (Montesisori).; Ct. 
Sud. 6.; 7tl.; ch. 

Karad ; 

0-0 

Karad ; 

Thu. ; 

3-0 



w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; CB(mp).; 
2tl.; M.; dh.; gym.; lib. 

Shiravade ; 

2-0 

Shiravadc ; 

Pri. ; 

3-0 



rv. 

SI (pr).; 2Cb (mis ; mp).; 

tl. 

Wathar j 

9-0 

Pimpab 

kbede Bk. 

Sun. ; 

4-0 

•• 


rv.; 8pr. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 4tl.; gym.; 
lib. 

Karad ; 

17-0 

Malbarpeth; Wed. ; 

2-0 

Malbarpeth 2-0 

W,; w. 

SI (m).; 2tl. 

Kfthiinat- 

pur 

9-0 

Auudb ; 

Tuo. ; 

2-0 

Local 


w. 

SI (pr).; 511.; M.; gym.; 
ch. 

Masur ; 

14-0 

Chafal: 

Thu. ; 

2-0 

Chafal; 

2-0 

rc. 

1 

SI (pr).; Cs (mp),; .Tyotir- 
ling fr. Mg. Sud. 14.; 
tl.; gym.; lib. 


lull 


MAHAHASHIHA state EAZli/lTEEH 


Village name in English 

Taluka abbreviation 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction 

Travelling 

distance. 

Area (.Sq. ma.) ; Pop. ; 
HoiiseboW.a; Agricultural 
IJopiilation. 

Post Office ; 

-Uistancc. 

Nanegativ Kli. ; PTN. ; 

EE.; 22-0 

2.8 932; 213; 919. 

Cliafal; 4-0 





Ntinel; PTN. ; rn^iEr 

W.; 14-0 

1.3 207; 49; 204, 

Helwak; 3-0 

Naraphadev ; JVL. ; .. 

E.; lO-O 

0,8 276 ; 61; 270. 

Saigaon; 2-4 

Naravane ; MAN. ; .. 

SK.; 10-0 

18 -0 2,269 ; 464 ; 1,820. 

Gondavalc 7-0 

Navaje ; PTN. ; 

E.; 20-0 

8.0 386 ; 95 ; 363. 

Bk.; 

Helwak; 8-0 

NatoM ; PTN. ; snsM 

SW.; (i-2 

4.0 1,603 ; 328 ; 1,043. 

Morgiri ; 2-0 

Nav ; PTN. ; ^ 

W.; lO-.'i 

1.8 219; 55; 219. 

Helwak; 7-0 

Nava(Ji; PTN. ; 

E.; 10-0 

3.8 2,288 ; 397 ; 2,113. 

Baliulo; 3-0 

Navali; MBR. ; JTFlwt 

tS.; 5-0 

0.8 72 ; 12; 54. 

Mahaba- 3-0 

Ntlvali ; STA. ; 

VV.; lS-0 

1.5 169; 40; 169 

Icshwar; 

Parah; 6-0 

Nayagahv ; KDL. ; 

N\V.; 5 0 

2.8 1,100; 240; 1,068. 

Ehirw'al; 3-0 

NayagMv ; KRG. ; .. 

EVV.; 20-0 

4.0 063; 126; 604; 

Sonakc; 3-0 

Necel; PTN. ; 

W.; 15-0 

3.5 138; 36; 138. 

Helwak; 2-0 

Nele ; STA. ; 

N.; 4-0 

2.8 876 ; 183; 830. 

Satara; 

Ner ; KTV. ; 

W.; 14-0 

5.0 1,398 ; 300 ; 1,266. 

Pusegaon ; 2-0 

Nerajc ; PTN. ; 

W.; 3-0 

1.5 486; 89; 480. 

Patau; 2-0 

Nhaleva^i ; VVAI. ; .. 

W.; 7-0 

1.8 461; 110; 301; 

Panchagiuii 4-0 

Nhavi Bk. ; KRG.; .. 

E.; 14-0 

7.8 1,314; 254; 1,067; 

llahimat- 5-0 

Nhavi Kh. ; KRG. ; 

EE ; 6 0 

3.8 580; 114; 554. 

pur; 

(Jbinirtii- 2-0 

Nijhal ; KTV. ; fH^S5 

NW.; lOA) 

10.5 2,128 ; 412 ; 1,722 ; 

gaou; 

Local 

Nigafje ; PTN. ; 

.. 

1 0 308 ; 84; 307; 

Hbebcwacli 0-0 

Niga<;li; KKD. ; ffPifV 

E.; 12 0 

0-8 1,665 : 377 ; 1,282. 

Mu«ur; 4-0 
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KaUway St. ; 

Distance. 

Weekly Bazar j 
Bazar Day j 

1 Distance. 

1 

Motor Stand j 

Distance. 

Drinking 
water | 
facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Mtisur; 12 0 

, (?haftil; 

Tliii. ; 

4-0 

Chafal; 

4-0 

rv. 

Si (pr).; Jyotiha fr. Mg. 
Sud. 11.; tl. 

Karad ; 33-0 

Holwak ; 

Wed. ; 

3-0 

Helwak ; 

3-0 

tipr. 

SI (pr).; t). 

Satara Rd .; 23-4 

Anewadi ; 

Fri. ; 

3-4 



t. 

SI (pr).; tl.; dh.; gym. 

Korogaoii ; 30-0 

Gondavalo 

Bk,; 

Thu. ; 

7-0 

Loiidba- 

vadc. 

1-4 

W.; n. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs (mp).; 
Gnnosh fr. Bdp. Sud. 14,; 
Otl.; mq.; gym.; oh.; lib. 

Karad ; 45-0 

Helwak ; 

Wed. i 

8-0 


7-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; JIahashivaratra 
fr. Mg. Vad. 13. ; 2tl. 

Karad; 27-0 

Alorgiri; 

Thu. ; 

; 2-0 

Patau ; 

6-0 

w. 

1 

1 

SI (pr).; pyt,; Alaruti fr. 
Ct. Sud. 16.; 5tl. 

Karad; 41-0 

Helwak ; 

Wed. ; 

7-0 

1 



w. 

Maniti fr. Ct. Sud. 15.; 

tl. 

Karad; 21-0 

Aland T. 

HavoU ; 

Fri. ; 

3-0 

1 

.. 

2-0 

rv.; \v. 

3S1 (2pr.; m).; pyt. ; Cs.; 
Otl..; mq.; 2gym.; lib. 

VValhar j 43-0 

Mahabalo- 
shwar; 

Tue. ; 

3-0 

Midiabalc- 

shwar. 

7-0 

spr. 

tl. 

Satara Rd. ; 22-0 

Parali j 

Mon. ; 

6-0 

. . 

9-0 

rv. 

tl 

Lontind ; 20-0 

1 

Shirwal ; 

Fri. ; 

3-0 

•Stage ; 

i 

n.; str. 

SI (pr),; Cs,; Ambabai fr. 
A'sk. Sud. 0.; lltl. ; 
mq,; gym. ; cb. : lib. 

Wathar ; 11-0 

Pimpode Bk.jSun. ; 

9-0 



W.! W. 

SI (pr), ; Cs(o).; tl. ; lib. 

Karad ; 36-0 

Helwak ; 

Wed. ; 

2-0 

Helwak ; 

2-0 

8pr. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

.Satara lUl. 15-0 

Satara ; 

Sun. ; 

6-0 

Mouje 

nele. 

1-0 

rv, 

Si (pr). : 3tl. ; mq, ; dg,; 
gym.; ch.; lib. 

Koregaon ; 10-0 

Puaegaon ; 

Sun. ; 

2-0 



1 w. 

1 

1 

SI (pr.).: pyt. ; 4tl. ; 

mq.; ch. 

Karad ; 25-0 

Patau ; 

Mon. ; 

2-0 



rv.; W. 

81 (pr).; 2tl. ; gym. 

AVathar ; 28-0 

Paiicha- 

gani ; 

Tue. 

4-0 

Velaug; 

l-i 

i 

I'V, 

81 (pr).; Cs (c). 2U.; 

gym. 

Kahimat- 8^0 i 

pur ; 

Aundh ; 

1 

Tue. ; 

6-0 

Local; 

,, i 

1 

1 

1 

AV. 

2S1 (pr ; m).; pyt.; Cs (e).; 
4tl.; inq.; dh,; lib. 

Korogaon ; 7-0 

Koregaon ; 

Mon. ; 

7-0 

Ghimau- 

gaon ; 

2-3 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 4tl,; gym. 

Korcgaoii ; 17-0 

Pnscgaoii ; 

Sun. ; 

6-0 


1 

1 

rv.; w. 

2S1 (pr).; pyt.; 4tl.; ch.; 

lib. 

Karad ; 28-0 

Dhebewadi ; 

1 

1 

Tue. 

6-0 

Ohebe- 

watli ; 

6-0 

W.;w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Masur ; 3-0 

Masur ; 

Wed. 

4-0 



w.; spr. 

1 

1 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Bhairav- 
dev fr. Vsk. Sud. 3-; 
6tl.; mq.; dg.; gym.; 

21ib. 



lUKJ MAHAKASiriHA SfATU GAZETTEEB 


Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation j 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ma.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricnltnral 
population. 

Post oflicc ; 

Distance. 

Nigaqli ; KRG. ; 

S.; 

4-0 

2-6 6J52; 138; 678. 

Koregaon; 2-4 

Niga^i Vandan ; STA. ; 

•NE.; 

14^ 

1-5 300 ; 66; 239; 

Angapur 1-2 





Tarf Vandan; 

Niga^i Tarf Satara ; STA. ; 

E.; 

8-0 

4-8 1.591 ; 339 ; 1,420. 

Local; 

tTO ?ntiKT 





Nigutjiamal; STA. ; .. 

W.; 

14.0 

0-3 133; 35; 132. 

Parali; 5-0 

NimasoiJ ; KTV. ; 

S.; 

11-3 

13 3 2,830 ; 511 ; 2,247, 

Lociil 

Nimbalak ; PHL. ; f'R'W'b' 

W.; 

9-0 

14-8 2,384; 451 ; 2,125. 

Local; 

Nimbo^I ; KDL. ; Piifm .. 

E.; 

II-O 

3-8 688; 120; 567. 

Lonand; 4-0 

Nimborc ; PHL. ; 

W.; 

5-1 

6-5 1,036 ; 342 ; 1*,249. 

Phaltnn; 12-0 

Ninani ; STA. ; 

S.; 

14-0 

3-5 1,504; 315; 1,248. 

> f 

Padali; 1-0 

Nipani ; JVL. ; f-rnwi 

VV.; 

7-0 

1-5 330 ; 77; 267. 

Banmoli; 4-0 





Kasabe; 

Niragucjlj ; PHL. ; f?R^ 


6-0 

2-3 927; 170; 671. 

Phaltan; 6-0 

Nisarale ; STA. ; 

ME.; 

14-0 

1-3 622; 119; 591. 

Atit; 2-4 

Msare ; PTN. ; ffmt 

E.; 

9-0 

2-3 870 ; 179; 780. 

Malharpeth: 1-0 

Nitral ; STA. ; firsts: 

vy.; 

12-0 

1-5 382; 87; 381. 

Parali; 4-0 

Nivat^e ; PTN. ; fMrt 



0 3 474; 101; 473. 

Taralo; 11-0 

Nivali ; JVL. ; 

W.; 

19-0 

3 0 302; 69; 297, 

Medha; 8-0 



SATAHA Disrmcr 


KM 7 


Kailway St. ; 
DiBtanCo. 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day; 

Diatanoe. 


Motor Stand ; 

Diataiico. 

i 

1 

Drinking 

water 

facilitius. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Koregaon ; 5-4 

Koregaon ; 

Mon. 

6-4 

1 

•• 

W. 1 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; SI.; 

gym.; 

Kaliimat- .4-0 

pur ; 

Angapvir 

Tarf 

Vandaii ; 

Sat. 

1-2 



n'.; w. 

SI (pr).; Bhairar' fr. Vsk.; 
Sud. 2.; tl. 

Kahimat- 7-0 

pur; 

Tasgaoii; 

Wed. 

2-0 

j Cliiuchiw-'r ; 

1 

l 

i 

j 

2-0 

1 

1 


SI (pi).; C's (c).; Bahiroba 
fr. Ct. Vad. 8.; 8tl.; 
raq.; gym.; lib. 

Satara Rd,; 21-0 

Parali ; 

Mon. 

6-0 

Parali; 

8-0 

Str. 

SI (pr). 

Kahimat- 26-0 

pur; 

Mhaeuruc ; 

Tuc. 

4-0 

! Local ; 

1 


vv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; lOtl.; SI.; 
mq.; 2dh.; gym.; eh.; 
lib.; dp. 

Lonand; 27-0 

Bazar; 

Thu. 

! 


1-0 ’ 


2S1 (2pr).; Cs (mp).; 
Nimbjai fr. Ct. Vad. 
15.; 3tl,; gym.; eh.; 

lib.; dp. 

Lonaiid; 4-0 

J^ouaiul ; 

1 

Thu. 

4-0 

Lonand; 

3-0 

VV.; 

w.; n.; 

1 

SI (pr).; Cs (mp).; Peer 
Ur. Ct. Slid, 6.; 6tl.; 
2dg.; eh. 

Loiiand; 12-0 

Plialtan ; 

Suu. 

2-0 


0-1 

w.; W. 

SI (pr).; Cs (o).; Bhairav 
fr. Ot. Vad. 8.; Peer 
Ur I'bg. Vad. 10.; 4tl.; 
dh.; lib. 

Satara Kcl.; 21-0 

Parali ; 

Mon. 

5-0 1 

1 

Nagthune ; 

4-0 

W.; w. 

1 

SI (pr.)i Cs.; Maruti Ir.; 
Ct. Sud. 16.; 3tl.; Ub. 

Satara Ud.; 31-0 

Aledha ; 

Sion. 

5-0 

Sledha ; 

7-0 ' 

1 

Bpr.; n. ' 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

J.,oiiaiid ; 22-0 

Phaltan ; 

Sun. 

2-0 1 

1 

Local 

i 

** i 

i 

1 

1 

i 

w.; W. 

1 

SI (in).; Cs (mp).; Bhai- 

1 

ravnath fr. Ct. Vad. 8.; 

MahadoT fr. Srn. last 
SIou.; Otl.; gym.; lib. 

Targaoii ; 4-4 

Atit ; 

Pri. 

2-4 

Ja>vaL 

Wttdi; 

0-4 

! 

w,; rv. 

SI (pr).; Janai fr. 2tl.; 
mq.; lib. 

Karad; 16-0 

Malbar- 
peth ; 

Wed. 

1-0 



rv. 

Si (pr).; 2tl.; gym.; lib. 

Satara Rd.; 20-0 

Parali ; 

Sion. 

4-0 

Parali; 

0-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Kodar fr. in 
Ps.; 3tl. 

Kaiad ; 22-0 

Tarale ; 

Sat. 

11-0 


• • 

W.; Vi. 

2S1 (pr; m.).i 2tl. 

Padali 43-0 

Mcdha ; 

Sion. 

8-0 

Sledlia ; 

• • 

Bpr.; n. ^ 

SI (pr).; Vaghjai fr. tl. 

1 
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MAHAliASllTKA S'lA'lli IJAZliTTEIiK 


Village iiaino in DSiiglish ; 

Taliika abbieviatioii ; 

Village uamo in Deoiiagari. 

Dii-octioii ; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
HoiisfJiokls ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Oifice ; 

•Distance. 

Nivakaiie ; PTN. ; 



7'3 001 ; 1,71 ; 001. 

Taralo; 

8-0 

Nivi; PTN. ; 


2-0 

2-0 359; 70; 369. 

Dhebewadi 

0-0 

Nizare ; JVL. ; 

8.; 

tl-O 

1-5 .500; 110; 550. 

Medha; 

2-0 

Nunc ; STA. ; 

W.; 

fi-l 

2-0 1,001 : 248 ; 870. 

Kanhcr 

2-0 

Nujie ; PTN. ; 



3-3 1,075; 210; 994. 

Taialo; 

I-O 

Ohaji; WAI. ; 


19-0 

0-8 124; 27; 124. 

Dhoiu; 

10-0 

Okhava(Ji ; JVL. ; 

W.; 

C-0 

0-8 ir>5; 34; 151. 

Medha; 

0-0 

On^ ; KPvD. ; , 

S.; 

11-0 

0-3 2 543 ; 519 ; 1,8.50, 

Lncal 

•• 

Ozarde ; WAT. ; 3fr?rt 

I'l.; 

0-0 

4'S ; 2,281 ; 407 ; 1,814. 

Local ; 

•• 

Ozaro;JVL. ; 

K,; 

3-0 

10; 697; 142; ,592. 

Medba ; 

,4-0 

Pacava<^ ; KTV. ; 

8K.; 

14-0 

7-8 ; 1,583 ; 313 ; 1,240. 

Kalwllioii; 

3-0 

Pacava^ ; MAN. ; qR=i^ 

M.; 

9-0 

8-6 ; 1,205 ; 206 ; 1,054. 

Dahivadi ; 10-0 

Pacava^ ; WAI. ; 'TT^^ 

S. ; 

8-0 

2'8 ; 1,302 : 205 : 906. 

Local. 


Pacnnd ; KRD. ; 

VV. ; 

7-0 

1-3,• 242; 54; 237. 

Masur ; 

GO 

Pa<^a] ; KTV. ; 

8K.; 

12 0 

4-0; 623 ; 107; 5,52. 

Mayani; 

0-0 

Pa^ali ; KDl.. ; "n^ 

NK.; 

10-0 

7-5; 707 ; 148; 577. 

Loiiaml; 

7-0 

Pa^ali; ST'A. ; TT^ 

■S. ; 

13-0 

1-5 ; 1,196 ; 302 ; 70.5. 

Local, 


Pn^aji Pr. Kariii^ ; KRD.; 

NU'. 

4-0 

10; 347 ; 58; 339. 

Masur; 

0-0 

’TT^ 51. wnTra' 






Patjali Pr. Masur ; KKD. ; 



0-3 ; 1,405 ; 299 ; 1,200. 

Hupane ; 

1-0 

'TT^ 51. 






Pa(^alosi; PTN. ; 

KK.; 

21 0 

1-8; 441; 84; 334. 

Chafal ; 

6-0 

PSi^eganv ; IvDL. ; 'TTtvN' 

SH. ; 

17-0 

3-3 : 659; 156; 433. 

Mira.; 

2-0 

Pa^eganv ; PHL. ; ^iSuiq 

W. : 

21-0 

5-5 ; 1,630 ; 320 ; 1,.332. 

Mira ; 

1-0 








SATAIIA DISTIUCT 


Kill) 


1 

Kililway St. ; 

Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutiona and other 

information. 

KiifiHl ; 

.31-0 

Taralo ; 

Sat. 

8-0 


•• 

W.; w. 

2,S1 (pr ;m).; 2tl. 

Kai'fKi; 

28-0 

Dhcbcw adi ; 

Tuc. 

0-0 

Dhebe- 

6-0 

W.; w. 

2S1 (pr ; in).; 2tl. 

8atura Rd.; 

23-0 

Medhii; 

Mon. 

2-0 

Avadi; 

.. 


W. 

>‘^1 {pi')'i pyt-: 3tl.; 7gyra. 

Siitara Rd, j 

16-0 

Kanher; 

Tuc, 

2-0 

Local 

•• 

rv.; w. 

SI (m).; 2tl.; lib. 

Turgaon 

21-0 

Taralo ; 

Sat. 

1-0 

Taralo ; 

1-0 

W.: w. 

2S1 (pr; h).; 4tl.; gyiu.; 

VVathar ; 

37-0 

Wai; 

Mon. 

16-0 

1 



n. 

ch.; lib, 

1 

Satara Rd.; 

32-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

0-0 

1 


w. 

ti. 

Karad ; 

13-0 

Nandagaon ; 

Fri. 

0-4 


. . 

rv.; rsr.j 

2S1 (pr; m).; pyt.; 2Cs 

Walhar; 

U-0 

Blininj ; 

Sat. 

1-0 

! 

Local 


w. 1 

W.; w. 

{2mis).; 4tl.; niq.; gym.; 

1 ch.; lib. 

: 1^1 (P’’).; P.vt.; 2Cs. (fmg ; 

Satara ltd. 

22-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

4-0 


1 

ryr.; rv. 

mis).; 4tl.; 2M.; mq.; dg.; 
gym.; ch.; 21ib.; dp. 

SI (pr). ; 2tl. ; gym, [ lib. 

ICuteguoii ; 

47-0 

Kakdhon ; 

Tuc. 

3-0 



w. 

SI (pr,).; pyt.; 2tl.; gym.; 

Koregaon ; 

38-0 

Vavarhire ; 

Sot. 

7-0 

j 

1 Bajwadi ; 

3-0 

\v.;n. 

lib. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Cs (mp).; 

Wathar ; 

14-0 

Local 

Tuc. 


1 

Local 


W.; rv. 

3tl, ; gym. 

2S1. (pr ; m).; pyt.; 5tl.; 

Karad ; 

4-0 

Mosul- ; 

Wed. 

6-0 



W.| W. 

gym.; lib.; 2dp. 

SI (pr).; tl.; gym. 

Koregaon ; 

40-0 

Mo yarn ; 

Sun. 

6-0 



W. 

SI (pr),; pyt.; tl,; dh,; ch. 

J jOiiaiid ; 

7-0 

Lonand ; 

Thu. 

7-0 

Lonand ; 

7-0 

n. 

SI (pr).; C8(mp).; 7tl.; 

Ualiiniat- 

14^0 

f 

Nagthauc ; 

Tuc. 

2-2 

Nagthane; 

3-0 

W.; vv.; 

2dg. ; gym. ; eh. 

SI (pr). : Cs. ; 6tl.; mq.; 

pur; 

Karad ; 

4-0 

Masur ; 

Wed. 

6-0 

Karad ; 

4-0 

rsr. 

W.; w. 

dh.; gym. ; ch.; lib. 

SI (pr).; tl.; ch. 

Karad ; 

7-0 

Karad ; 

Thu. 

4-0 

Sujranc ; 

1-0 , 

VV'.; tt. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; 3tl. ; eh. 

Masur; 

21-0 

Chafol ; 

Thu. 

6-0 

Chafal; 

1 

6-0 

1 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Nira ; 

2-0 

Nira ; 

Wed. 

2-0 

Nira ; 

1-4 

cl. ; n. 

SI (pr).; Cs. ; Mhatobadev 

Nira ; 

1-0 

Lonand ; 

Thu. 

3-0 ; 

i 

Nira ; 

2-0 

cl.; str. 

fr. Mrg. Snd.lC. ; 5tl. ; 
dh. Sugar Research 

Centre, 

SI (pr),; tl. 
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MAHAKASUTUA STATli CJA'/ETTEElt. 


Village name in EngliBh ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deomigari. 

Direction ; 
Ti-a veiling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Poii. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
liopulation. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Pal; KRD. ; iTM 

NW.; 

20-0 

10-5 ; 3,805 ; 816 ; 2,812. 

Local 


Palasagaiiv ; KTV. ; Mo4^tli4 .. 

; 

8-0 

2-.j; 670; 119; 466. 

Local. 


Palasava^lo ; MAN ; ., 

M. ; 

24 (1 

6-0 ; 178 ; 44 ; 168. 

MhaswaJ ; 

6-0 

Palasavatle ; STA. ; 'To4tt=i'S' .. 

NVV.; 

11-0 

1-3; 62; 13; 51. 

I’arali; 

3-0 

Paiasi; KDL. ; 

NW.; 

8-0 

3-3 ; 1,430; 310 ; 1,253. 

Hhirwal; 

2-0 

Palasi; KTV. ; 

S.; 

9-0 

3-5; 921; 142; 870. 

Aundh ; 

4-0 

Palaii; KEG. ; 

j\.; 

10-4 

4-8; 1,075; 222 ; 900. 

Khodi; 

1-4 

Palasi; MAN ; qas# 

K.; 

11-0 

17-5; 2.207 ; 491. ; 1,844. 

Local 

•> 

Palasi; PTN. ; qg!^ 

S. ! 

12-0 

35; 351; S3; 351. 

Morgiri; 

0-0 

Palavaii ; MAN ; qiwqui 

8W. ; 

1C.-0 

2-5; 354; 71; 354. 

Malavadi ; 

6-0 

Pali Tat'f Ateganv ; JVL. ; 

W.; 

13 0 

0-5; 170; 40; 170. 

Bamnoli 

6-0 

qi^ ^ aTRTi^ 




Kaaabo ; 


Pali ; Tarf Tamb ; JVL. ; 

S.; 

22-0 

4-8; 99; 22; 90. 

Modha ; 

20-0 

qF?t ere ^ 






Panas ; JVL. ; HMti 

N. ; 

15 0 

0-8; 304; 62; 304. 

Panohagani 4^0 

Panavan ; MAN ; qp^q 

HE.; 

17-0 

6-3; 691; 169; 645. 

Mhastvad ; 

8-0 

Paiicliagani ; MBll, ; Mi-qq^D .. 

E.; 

12-0 

1-3 ; 4,638 ; 812 : 143. 

Local 


Pauebagani ; PTN. ; qr^Wl • • 

S. ; 

13-0 

0-3; 263; 62; 254. 

Morgiri ; 

5-0 

Panas ; WAI; qpra' 

W.; 

9-0 

1-3; 152; 30; 149 

Dhom ; 

6-0 

Pant^e ; WAI; qtt 

E.; 

0-0 

1-5; 805; 180; 715 

Ozardc ; 

1-4 

Paiieri ; PTN.; qpiRt 

H.; 

16 0 

4-8; 494; 110; 482 

Morgiri ; 

9-0 

Pangare ; ST A. ; qpTTT 

KW.; 

10-0 

2-3; 303; 68; 302 

Parali ; 

3-0 




SATARA DISTRICrr 
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Railway St. ; 

Distanco. 

j 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

! 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

InetitutioiiB and other 

information. 

1 

Maswr; 10-0 

Local; 

Sun. 

1 

Local 

1 

\V.; XV.; 

w. 

2SI. (2pr).; pyt.; 2Cs (mis; 
mp).; Khandoba fr. Ps. 
Sud. 13.; Otl..; mq.; dg.; 
4gym.; ch.; 41ib. 

Koregaon ; 32-0 

Kntarkhatav 

; Sun. 

3-0 




SI (pr).; 3tl.; dh.; oh.; lib. 

Koregaon ; 57-0 

Mhaswad ; 

Wed. 

6-0 

Mhaswad; 

7-0 

W.j t- 

SI (pr).; C«{c),; tl. 

SataraRd.; 10-0 

Parali; 

Mon. 

3-0 

Parali; 

11-0 


1 

tl. 

Lonand; 10-0 

Shirwal ; 

Kri. 

2-0 

Shiru al ; 

i '■ ■ ' 

2-0 

W.; 

SI (pr).; 2C's.; Siddheshwar 
fr. Ct. Sud. 12. ; 4tl. ; 
2gym. ; lib. ; dp. 

Rahiraat- 16-0 

pur. 

1 

Aundh ; 

Sun. 

4-0 

' '■ . 


W. 

SI (pr). ; pyt.; Jyotirling 
fr. Ct. Sud. 16. ; 2tl.; 
gyM' 

Local 

■ Dour ; 

'J’uo. 

3-0 

Pimpodc ; 

1-0 

rv.; W. 

2S1 (2pr).; pyt.; Cs(o),; 
Poersaheb Ur. Ct. Sud. 
3.; mq. ; 5tl. 

Korcg.ioii 33-0 

Local 

Sat. 


J Local 

' 

rv. 

81 (pr).; pyt.; Maruti fr. 
Ct. Sud. 16,; tl.; gym.; 
ch.; lib. 

Karad; 34-0 

Morgiri ; 

Thu, 

6-0 

Patnn 

12-0 

1 spr. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Loiiand ; 22-0 

Malavadi ; 

Sun. 

6-0 

Kidakajai 

; 6-0 

W.; w.; 

t. 

SI (pr).; Nath fr, Ct. Sud. 
10.; 4tl. 

Satara Rd,; 38-0 

Med ha ; 

Mon, 

12-0 

Modha; 

14-0 

spi’.; rv. 

2tl. 

Satara Rd.; 51-0 

.Medha ; 

Mon. 

26-0 

Medha ; 

26-0 

jiipr.; n. 

SI (pr), ; tl. 

Watliar; 36-0 

Humgaon ; 

Sun. 

4-0 

Pancha- 

gani; 

4-4 

W. 

SI (pr),; 3tl.; 

Koregaon; 51-0 

■Mhaswad ; 

Wed. 

8-0 

Divad ; 

7-0 

w.; n. 

iSl (pr).; 3tl.; ch. 

Wathar; 28-0 

Local 

Tue. 


Local 


W. 

9S1 (pr ; 8h), ; Mun. ; 

1 3Cs. (c ; mis).; 3tl.; mq. ; 
dh, ; gym.; oh.; lib.; 
12dp.; Cch. 

Karad ; 24-0 

Morgiri ; 

Thu. 

5-0 



W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Wathar 30-0 

Wai ; 

Mon. 

10-0 



w. 

Cs(c).; tl. 

Wathar 17-0 

Wai ; 

Mon. 

6-0 



spr.; "w 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs(fmg).; 
2tl.; mq.; dh,; oh.; lib. 

Karad; 31-0 

! Morgiri ; 

Thu. 

9-0 

Patan ; 

18-0 

spr. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

Satara Rd.; 10-0 

Parali ; 

Mon. 

3-0 

Parali; 

10-0 

rsr. str. 

Sl(pr).; Maruti fr. Ct. 
Sud. 16.; tl.; gym. 
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Village name in EngliBh ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Doonagari, 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Pfingari; MBE.; 'TFTrft 

E,; 8-0 

0-5; 09; 11; 

51 

Panel] a- 

4-0 





gani ; 


Paagari ; MAN ; q-tiflft 

N.; 6-0 

6-0; 749 ; 139; 

652 

Dahivadi ; 

7 0 

Papar^e ; PTN. ; tTFff 


2-3 ; 867 ; 178 

867 

Local 


Paragiinv; KDL.; MKPijci 

\V.; 0 2 

4-5 ; 1,066 ; 236 

833 

Khandala 

0-2 

Paragaiiv ; KTV.; 'TTW^ 

SE.; 15-0 

2-3; 587 ; 110; 

529 

Pusesa- 

i 

1-0 1 





wall ; 


Parakhan^i ; WAX; 

NR.; 3 0 

4-3 ; 1,246 ; 290 ; 

1,140 

Wai ; 

3-0 

Parali ; STA. ; TToft 

W.; 6-0 

1-5; 1,196; 302 ; 

765 

Local 


Paramule ; STA. ; 

NVV.; 12-0 

1-6; 248; 54; 

248 

iSatara ; 

1 

7-0 

Parapar ; MBR.; TTT^fT 

W.; 1.5-0 

1-8; 66; 16; 

59 

Mahabale. 

6-0 





shwar ; 


I’arasond ; MBB. ; .. 

W.; 1.5 0 

10; 1.33; 23; 

123 

Mahalialc- 

6-0 





shwar ; 


Paratavacji; KTIG. ; q7:;=r^ r^ .. 

NW.; 8-0 

10; 118; 21; 

115 

Revadi ; 

3-0 

Paratava^i; AVAI; 'RxRT^ .. 

W.; 12 0 

10; 315; 6,5; 

314 

Mahabalo- 

6-4 





shwar; 


Parayanti; MAN ; 'TRiwt 

SE.; 2.5-0 

9-3 ; 809 ; 99 ; 

682 

Mhaswad ; 

7-0 

Parle ; KRD. ; qp? 

SE.; 3-0 

1-8; 1,005; 157; 

798 

Ogalevvadi; 

1-0 

Parvat; JVIj. ; 

W.; 20 0 

3-3; 221; 47; 

221 

Medha ; 

14 0 

Parut; MBR. ; 

SE. ; 8-0 

1-3; 96; 18; 

93 

Mahabalo- 

6-0 





shwar ; 


Pasarani; AVAI ; 'TOT'’ft' 

W.; 2-4 

4-8 ; 2,389 ; 424 ; 

1,921 

Local 


Patakhal; STA.; qTRfis 

E.; 6-0 

4-8 ; 1,717 ; 338 ; 

1,606 

Waduth ; 

2-0 

Patan ; PTN. ; 

br,. 

2-5; 3,630; 770; 

1,282 

Local 
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liiUlway ISt. ; 

Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 

' 

Motor Stand ; 

JJistaiico. 

Drinking! 

11 a..ter 

faeilities. 

IuHtif 111 iiniK mid other 

infonnation. 

VVathar; 33-0 

j Wai; 

Mon. 

13-0 

Panoha- 2-0 

gani; 

spi*. 

ti. 

Koregrtnn ; 46-0 

Vavarhiro ; 

Sat. 

2-0 

Local 

vr. 

Bl(pr,)., Viroba fr. Mrg. 
Vacl. 9.; 2tl.; lib. 

Karad; 24-0 

Local 

Mon. 


Local 

W.; w. 

2Sl(pr; h).; 2tl.; ch. 

Donand ; ; 13-2 

Khandala ; 

Sim, 

0-2 

Stage nearby 

W.; w. 

Sl(pr),; Cs.; Maruti fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15; .3tl.; dh.; 

gym- 

lijihimat,pur;16-() 

Pusesawali j 

Wed. 

1-0 


atr.;W. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl.; gym. 

WaOiar; 22-0 

Wai ; 

Mon. 

3-0 

1 


str. 

1 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Bhairav fr; 
Ct. Sud. 8.; 6tl.; gym., 
ch.; lib. 

Satava Rcl.; -0 

1 

Bazar ; 

i 

Mon. 


i Local 

1 

1 

1 1 
i 

1 t,; w. 

[ 

2Sl(2pr).; Ramdas- 

swami fr. Mg. Vd. 1 to 0.; 
lOtl,; M.; 2mq,; 2flg.; 

lib.; 2dp.; Historical 
Sajjniigad. 

iSatai'ii lld.j 17-0 

Satara ; 

Sun. 

7-0 

Satara; 12-0 

\ pi. 

Sl(pr).; 15nn].; tl.; gym. 

Watliar; 33-0 

Wai ; 

Mon. 

130 

Mahabulo- 10-0 

shwar 

' w. 

i 


Watliar; 4fi -0 

iMahabale- 

shwar; 

Tue. 

6-0 


W. 

Sl(]ir).; ShriRama Var- 
dhapini Deri, fr. Ct. Vad. 
15,; 7tl. 

I’alashi; 3-0 

Satara Rd.; 

W^ed. 

3-0 


rv. 

tl. 

Wathar ; 31-0 

1 

Mahabalo- 

sU'var ; 

Tue. 

0-4 

Pancliagani; 8-0 

W.; rv. 

2tl. 

Pandliaipur;40-0 

Mhaswad ; 

Wed. 

7-0 

Mhaswad ; 8-0 

W.; n. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; B.o. 2tl.; eh. 

Karad ; 1-0 

Karad ; 

Thu. 

3-0 


W.; str. 

Si{pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; mq;. 
gym.; lib. 

Padali ; 37-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

13-0 

Medha ; ] 3-0 

W. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Wathar ; 46-0 

Mahabale- 

ahwar; 

Tue. 

0-0 

Malialiale- 7-0 

eh war 

W. 

i 

pyt.; tl. 

U'athnr ; 23-0 

Wai ; 

Mon, 

3-0 

.. 

W. 

Sl(pr),; pyt.; Cs(mp).; 

6tl.; 2M.; mq.; oh.; lib. 

Satara Rtl.; 3-0 

1 

Wadiith ; 

Sat. 

2-0 

2-0 

W. 

2Sl(m: h).; Cs (o),; 8tl. 
mq.; gym.; ch. 

Karad ; 24-0 

Local ; 

Mon. 



rv.;'W. 

.')Sl(3pr;m;h).; pyt.; 2C's 
(o;mp),; Rama fr. Ct. 
Sud.9.; 9tl.; 2mq.; dg. 
dh.; lib.; 4dp. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village nauu' in Deonagari. 

Biroction ; 
Travelling 
(UBtanco. 

Aren (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Pateghar ; STA. ; TTtwT 

W.; 

16-0 

2-3; 240; 

66 ; 220 

Parali ; 

6-0 

Patharapuniil; PTN.; 'TT^TW^rr. . 

\V.; 

15-4 

3-0; 1.58; 

37 ; 158 

Helwak ; 

10-0 

Pathavai^e ; PTN. ; TOcft 

N.; 

38-0 

1-5; 153; 

34; 153 

Chafal ; 

3-0 

Pe^agaiv ; KTV. ; q^rn^ 

N.; 

5-0 

6-5 ; 1,140 ; 

218 ; 1,035 

Vadiij ; 

4-0 

Perale;KRD. ; ^ 

N.; 

HO 

4-8 ; 1,605 ; 

223 ; 1,,37.5 

Umbraj ; 

5 0 

Petapar ; MBR. ; 

W.; 

15-0 

0-3; 81 ; 

21 ; ,50 

Mahabale- 

shwar ; 

6-0 

Petri; STA.; ^ 

W.; 

0-0 

0-5; 191; 

36 ; 190 

Parali ; 

6-0 

Phalani; JVL. ; 

K.; 

11 0 

1-3: 83; 

25 ; 82 

BamnoU 
Kasabo ; 

2-0 

Phatyapiir ; STA. ; qirtrrjX 

E.: 

16-0 

1*5; 806 ; 

168 ; 686 

Satara ; 

6-0 

Phunis ; JVL. thw 

W.; 

8~0 

0-8; Ul; 

30 j 139 

Bam noli 
Kasabo ; 

4-0 

Pilani ; STA. ; 

NVV.; 

12-0 

1-3; 117; 

25 ; 107 

Satara ; 

6-0 

Pimpali ; JVL. ; 

N.j 

II-O 

0-8; 263 ; 

73 ; 241 

Panoha- 

gani. 

3-0 

Pimpalosi ; PTN. ; fqqsisft .. 

N\V.; 

4-2 

0-8 ; 343 ; 

66 ; 310 

Patan ; 

2-0 

Pimparad ; PHL, ; fqqyq 

E.; 

6-0 

50; 1,212; 

238 ; 1,066 

Local 


Pimpare Bk. ; KDL. ; fqq^ 1 

E.; 

14-0 

7-3 ; 1,244 ; 

251 ; 912 

Lonnnd ; 

5-0 

Pimpari ; KTV.; ftm)" 

S.; 

8-0 

5-8; 779 ; 

146; 736 

Amba- 

vadc. 

2-0 

Pimpari ; KRG.; fqqft 

S.; 

11-0 

5-5 ; 1,230 ; 

232 ; 1,128 

Rabimat- 

pur ; 

3 0 

Pimpari; MAN,; fqqft 

E.; 

9-3 

4-3; 729 ; 

154 ; 512 

Palashi ; 

2-0 

Pimpari TarfMe^ha; JVL.; .. 

VV.; 

1-0 

0-6; 106; 

37 ; 196 

Medha ; 

1-0 

fqqft ^ ^ 






Pimpari Tarf Tamb ; JVL. ; .. 

SVV.; 

13 0 

4-5 ; 532 ; 

142; 528. 

Bamnoli 
Kasabe ; 

3-0 

PimpO(jle Bk. ; KRG. ; fqrft 1 

N.; 

21-0 

24*8 3,340 ; 693 ; 2,789. 

1 

Local 
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Railway St.; 
Di$tanoo. 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day; 
Distanoo. 


Motor Stand ; 

Distanofi. 

Drinking 

water 

faoilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Satara Rd.; 22-0 

Parali; 

Mon. 

6-0 


8-0 j 

IV. 

Sl{pr).; Cs(mp).; Janai 
fr.; Phg. Slid. 7 ; tl.; 
gym- 

Karad; !>l - 0 

IteKrak ; 

Wed. j 

10 0 



rv. 

tl. 

Masur; 10-0 

Chafal; 

Thii. 

6-0 



spr. 

3tl. 

Koregaoii ; 24 -0 

Vaduj ; 

Sat. 

4-0 



w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Hanuman 
fr. Ct. Sud. 16. i 3tl.; 
M.; dh.; gym. 

Mnsiir; 4-0 

Dmliraj ; 

Mon. 



•• 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; 2 Cs(mp;mis).; 
4tl.; mq.; gym.;oh.; lib. 

Watbar; 4fi-0 

! 

Muhabale- 

shwar; 

Tne. 

0-0 

j 

Mahabalo 

shwar 

10-0 

w. 

2tl. 

Satara Rd.; 18-0 

Parali; 

Mon. 

6-0 

Parali ; 

6-0 

pL; rsr. 

Sl(pr).;; 2tl. 

Padali; 30-0 

Aledha ; 

Mon. 

0-0 



spr. 

3t,l. 

Satara Rd.; lO-O 

Satara ; 

Sun. 

(4 0 


0-0 

it.;w.; W. 

Si(pr),; 6tl,; gym.; 

oh.; lib. 

Satara Rd,; 30-0 i 

Hwlha ; 

Mon. 

10-0 

Medha; 

8-0 

W. ; 

1 

2tl. 

Satara Rd.; 22-0 

Satara ; 

Thu. 

C-0 

i 

Satara ; 

12-0 

str. 

tl. 

Satara Rd.; ,34-0 

Hunjgaou ; 

Sun. 

5-0 

Huragaon 

; 3-4 

W. ; 

2tl. 

Karad ; 20-0 

Putan ; 

Mon. 

2-0 


! 

spr.;W. 

1 

81(pr).: 2U.; mq.; dg. 

Lonand ; 24 0 

Plialtim ; 

Sun. 

0 0 

Stage 

Xoarby. 


w.; W. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(Tnp)., 3U.; 

gym.; cli.; lib. 

Lonand ; .0-0 

Ijonand ; 

Thu. 

;)-4> 


3-0 

rv.; w.; 

W. 

3S1 (pr).; Cs.; Ramniivmi 
fr. Ct. Vad. 0.; 3tl. 

2Iib. 

Koregaon ; 30 -0 

May." Ill 

Sun. 

.5-0 



w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Hamumaii 
fr. Ct. Sud. 16.; 2tl. 

Rabimatpur; 6-0 

Raliiniat pur; Thu. 

.3-0 


•• 

W. 

2Sl(pr;m).; 5tl.; mq.; 
2gym.; cli.; lib. 

Koregaon ; 30-0 

Palashi ; 

Sat. 

2-0 

Local ; 

1-4 


Sl(pr).; tl.; gym.;eh. 

Satara Rd.; 27-0 

Modba ; 

Mon. 

1-0 

Modhn 

1-0 

w. 

2tl ; gym. 

Satara Rd.; 37-0 

Medha ; 

Moil. 

12-0 

Medha ; 

13-0 

W.; spr, 

tl. 

Watbar ; 3-4 

Local 

.. Sun. 




w. rv. 

3Sl(2pr.) ; pyt.; 20tl.; 
M.; mq.; dg.;2 gym.; oh.; 
lib.; 2dp. 


Vf 5730—66 
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Village name in English ; 

Direction; 

. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 

Post oflOcc ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Travelling 

Households ; Agricultural 

Distance. 

Village name in Dfunagari. 

distance. 

population. 


PimpO(;Jc Kh. ; KRG. ; fTTt# 

SW. 

11 (1 

3-3 1,U4 ; 201 ; 981 

Revadi ; 2-0 

Piiigali Blc. ; MAN ; ffTirsT ^11 

SIV. 

3 0 

8-0; 1,100; 222; 9.50. 

Maliiman- 4-0 





gad. 

Pingaji Kh. ; MAN ; . 

S.; 

3-0 

2.5; 403; 77; 403; 

Baliiv'.ad ; 3-0 

Pogaravac^i; STA. ; .. 

W.; 

3 0 

0-8; 259; 52; 244. 

Satiu a ; 3-0 

Potale ; KRD. ; tftm 

W.; 

8-0 

3-8 ; 2.077 ; 195 ; 1.784. 

Kolc ; 2-0 , 

Pnjakoti ; MAN ; 

E.; 

20-0 

3-5; 004; 140; 590. 

Mhnswud ; 3-0 ' 

Piniava^i ; JVL. ; 

W.; 

8-0 

2-5; 4.55; 85; 454. 

.\Icdha ; 7-0 

Piinava^I; STA. ; 

W.; 

.’>-0 

0 8; 160; 42; 160. 

Parali ; 2-0 

Punavali ; PTN.; 

E.: 

22-0 

1-5; 131; 29; 129. 

Hchviili ; 14-0 ! 

Piisegiun'. ; KTV. ; 

W.; 

11-0 

£>-f4; 2,3r>l ; 466 ; 3,653. 

■Loea 1 ; .. 1 

t 

Pnsesiiv.nlj ; KTV ; 5^5=11^ .. 

S.; 

lS-0 

C O ; 3,166 ; 562 ; 1,073 

Local ; 

Rahiltani ; KTV.; 

S.; 

U-0 

■ 

2-3; 042; 115; 642; 

1 

Vuf.lgaoii ; 2-0 j 

Rahimntapiir ; KRG. ; 

S.; 

S..0 

12-3 ; 1,464 ; 4,722. 

•IVh’aI ; .. 

* j 

Rahudo ; PTN. ; T7|i' 



1-5; 378; 77; 332. 

Tanili! ; 1-0 

Rajalc ; PllL.; 

NE.; 

7-0 

5 3; 980 ; 210; 929; 

Pbaltaii ; 1-0 

Rajapui' ; KTV. ; TT^ptt 

N\V. 

; 17-4 

7-0 ; 1.702 ; 337 ; 1,2.59. 

Budli ; 1-4 

Rajapiiri ; MBR. ; TMT'jfl 

E. : 

17-0 

1-8; 491; 109; 490. 

Panchagani ; .5-0 

Rajapiiri ; STA. ; 7-RTjft 

S.; 

ll-O 

2-0; 479 ; 111; 467. 

Parali ; 8 0 

Rajava^i ; MAN. ; 

N.; 

s-0 

8-3; 980 ; 19.5; 903. 

Dahivad ; 9-0 

Rajuri ; PHL. ; 

E.; 

M-O 

7-0 ; 1,175 ; 226 ; 1,067. 

Gunau are ; 4-0 j 

Rail Ada\'agcmii(^ ; MBR. ; 

W.; 

13-0 

0-S ; 80 ; 21 ; 30. 

1 

MalmBa- 12-0 1 

TPT-STT^ 




lesiiAPar ; | 
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Bailway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information: 

1 

Palashi; 2-0 

Dour ; 

Tne. 

2-0 

1 

1 

1 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; C9(c).; 2tl.; 
dh.; lib. 

Koregaon ; 23-0 

Dnliiv-adi; 

Mon. 

4-0 I 
1 

Local; 


\v. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl J lib. 

Koregaon 27-0 

Dahivadi ; 

Mon. 

3-0 

Local ; 

0-2 

n. 

Sl(iJr).; pyt.; 2tl.; gym. 

Satara RO.; 13-0 

Satara; 

Sun. 

3-0 


2-0 

\v.; rv. 

S)(pr).; tl. 

Karad; 2]- 0 

Kolo ; 

Wed. 

2-0 



rv. 

3Sl(3pr).; pyt.; 6tl.; lib. 

Koregaoxi; 64 -0 

Mhaswad ; 

Wed. 

3-0 

Mhaswad ; 

4-0 

W.; n. 

Sl(pr).; 6tl.; dp. 

Satara Rd.; 31-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

7-0 

Kelglni r; 

2-0 

■ spr.; rv. 

Sl{pr).;pyt.; tl. 

Satara Rd.; 18-0 

J^arali; 

Mon. 

2-0 

Parali ; 

3-0 

rv.; \v. 

Sl(pr).;2tl. 

Karad ; .67 0 I 

I Helwak ; 

Wed. 

14-0 


. . 

rv. 

Sl(pr).;tl. 

Koregaon; i2'0 

i 

1 

1 

l,ocal 

Sun. 


Local 

1 

1 


rv.; \V. 

1 

3Sl(pr ;2h).; pyt.; G8(c).; 
6tl.; M.; mq.; dh.; 

gym.; oh.; 11b,j 2dp. 

Rahiinatpurjn 0 

Ijooal 

1 

Wed. 

1 

“ i 

1 



w, 

5Sl(4pr;b).: pyt.; 0tl.; M.; 
mq,; gym.; oh; 3dp. 

Rahimatpur;l8-0 

Pnaesawali 

Wed. 

.6-0 

* - 


w. 

pybjtl. 

Local 

1 

Local 

Thu. 

1 

i 

1 

.Local 


W.;w.;n. 

,6Sl(3pr;m;h) Tr olg.; 

2Cs.; 30tl.; 2M.; 3mq.; 
clg.; dh.; 7gym.: 

oh.; 21ib.; 7dp. 

Masur ; 13-0 

'Tarah' ; 

Sat. 

1-0 

Taralc 

1-0 

W.; w, 

2Sl(pr;m).; 2tl.; chj 

Baramati ; 10- 0 

Plialtan ; 

Sun. 

1-0 

•• 


w. 

Sl(pr).; Janai fr. Ct. Sud. 
7.; 3tl.; ch. 

Koregaon ; 18 4 

Local 

Fii. 

• • 

Blldh ; 

1-0 


Sl(pr),; pyt.; Cs{mis).; 
Janudevifr. Mg. Vad, 3.; 
5t].; dh.; ch.; lib. 

Wathar ; 28-0 | 

1 

Wai ; 

Mon. 

8-0 

Pancha- 

gani. 

5-0 

w. 

Sl{pr).; Cs(c).; 3tl. 

! 

Sataift Rd,; 24 0 , 

1 

Parali ; 

Mon. 

8-0 



rsr. 

Sl(pr).; Bahiroba fr. Ct. 
Sud. 11.; 2tl.; gym. 

Koregaon ; 37-0 

Vavarhiro ; 

Sat. 

6-0 

Bijavadi ; 

0-3 

W. 1 

1 

P 5 rt.; Hanuman fr. Ct. 
Sud. 8.; 4tl.; gym.; oh. 

Lonand ; 2!) -0 

Rarad ; 

Fri. 

3-0 


1-0 

atr. j 

j 

Sl(pr.)., 4tl., mq.; dg.; dh. 

Wathar ; ,60- 0 

Mahabale- 

shwar; 

Tne. 

12-0 


* • i 

1 

w.; t. 

Sl(pr).; Afzal Khan TJr 
in Peb. Shivnji fr. Vsk. 
Sud.3.; 4tl.; dg. 

(i) Bharani Mandir 

(ti) Equestrian statue of 
Shivaji (Hi) Afzal Khan 
darga. 


Vf 6730—66a 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricnltiir.-il 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Ramogliar ; JVL. ; 


W.; 7-0 

0-8 ; 240 ; 58 ; 197. 

Huingaon ; 3 0 

Raraesvar ; KTV. 


NVV.; 14-d) 

• • . ■ . • > » 

Deserted 

RaRadullabad ; KRG. ; 

NW.; 27-0 

3.0 ; 1,034 ; 177 ; 1,010, 

Sonalce; 3-0 






Rariageghar ; JVL 

; .. 

N\V,; 0-0 

1-3; 389; 75; 389. 

Jlfinmoli 6-0 





Kasabo ; 

Ran and ; MAN ; 


E.; C-4 

7-5 ; 1,052 ; 320 ; 1,108. 

bocal 

Ranjani; JVL. ; 


N.; 10-0 

2-3; 862; 182; 84.3. 

Pnnchngani 4-0 

RanzMii; MAN ; 


NE.; 24-0 

3-3; 425; 150; 320. 

Mliaswad ; 7- 0 

Rasathi ; PTN. ; 


W.; 18-0 

3 0; .3.36; 75; 211. 

Helwak ; 2-0 

Rava^i Bk. ; RHL 

; . 

NW.; 12-0 

2-8; 770 ; 107; 680. 

Lonand; 7-0 

Rilvaqli Kh. PHL. 

; .. 

’ >0 

NR'. ; 10-0 

2-5; .355 ; 82; 350. 

Lonand ; 5-0 

Ravan<Ji ; JVL. ; 


SW.; 18 0 

10; 105; 20; 105. 

Bamnoli 10-0 





Kasabo ; 

Rayagiinv ; JVL. ; 

wrt^ 

S.; 0-0 

2'8; 972 ; 106; 900. 

Saigaon ; 1-0 

Rayaghar ; STA. ; 


W.; 7-0 

0-5; 80; 20; 70. 

Parali ; 0-0 

Renavale ; WAI ; 


W.; 10-0 

1'5; 587 ; 133; 587. 

Dhom ; 6-0 

Renosi; JVL. ; 

R'.; 24-0 

2'5; 217; 54; 210. 

Bamnoli 9-0 





Kasabe ; 

Rethavo Bk. ; KRI). ; . 

S.; 10 0 

0-3 ; 4,040 ; 8.34 ; 3,951, 

Local 

Rotliarc ; Kli. ; KRD. ; 

iS.: 9-0 

2-5 ; 1,0.56 ; 301 ; 1,,509. 

Eetharc Bk. 0-3 

Rcva^i ; KRG. ; 


NVV'.; 9-0 

2-8; 1,04,5; 195; 579. 

Local 

Revall ; STA. ; 

VV.; 10-0 

0-8 ; 2.30 ; 25 ; 227. 

Parali; .3-0 

Revande; STA. ; 


S.; 9-0 

0-8; 2,58; 57; 253. 

Parali; 0-0 

Rikatavail ; JVL. 


E.; 2-0 

0*8; 2/54; 57; 254. 

Medha ; 2-0 

Risavad ; KRD. ; 


N.; 12-4 

3-3; 1,023; 218; 950. 

Masiir ; 3 0 

Risavaql; Pl'N. ; 


12-0 

3-3; 58; 15; 58. 

Helwjtk ; 0-0 

Rohine ; PTN. ; 

E.; 34-0 

2-3; 234; 65; 233. 

Holvak ; 15-0 
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Railway St.; 
Distancf. 

Weekly Bazar ; 

Bazar Day; 
Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

■ 

1 1 

Drinking! 

water 

faeilities. 

Institutions and other 

iiiforniation. 

SataraRd.; 33-0 

Honigaon ; 

Sun. 

3-0 

Medha; 7-0 

rv. 

3tl. 

Deserted, 

Wathar; 12-0 

Deserted 
Rimpodo Bk; 

; vSun. 

5-0 

Deserted 

w.; W. 

2tl. 

Sl(pi’)-; pyt.: ti-; dh.; 

i 

Satara Rd.; 30-0 

Modha; 

Mon. 

GO 


W. 

gym.; lib. 

Sl(pr.).; 2tl.; gym. 

Koregaon; 42-0 

Dahivadi 

Mon. 

7-0 

Goiidavali 5-0 

n. 

Sl(pt),, pyt,; 3tl.; lih,; dp. 

Watiuir; 30-0 

Hunigaon ; 

Sun. 

7-0 

Bk.; 

Pancha- 4-0 

ph; W. 

!^'(pr).; pyt.; 3tl.; lib. 

Koregaon j 36-0 

Mhaswad ; 

Wed. 

7-0 

gani. 

Mhaswad; 7-0 

str. 

Sl{pr).; 3t]. 

Karad; 37-0 

Helwak ; 

Wed. 

2-0 

Helwak 1-0 

Pl- 

Sl(pr).: 2tl. 

Lonand; 7-0 

Sakharwadi; Thu. 

6-0 

1 Taradgaon ; 4-0 

c]. 

2Sl(pr;in). 

Lonand 5-0 

Lonand 

Thu. 

5-0 

i Taradgaon 4-0 

rv. 

Mahashivratra Fr. Mg., 

Satara Rd.j 42-0 

Medha; 

Mon. 

16-0 

Medha; 18 -0 

rv. 

Slid. 13.; tl,; ch. 

tl. 

1 

Satara Rd.j 21-0 

Anowadi; 

Pri. 

1-0 


W. 

1 

•'^l(pi’)-: pyt.;tl.;Mi mq.; 

Satara Rd ; 22-0 

Parali; 

Mon. 

i 

i 

6-0 

3-0 

■vv.; str. 

lib, 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Watliar; 31-0 

Wai; 

Mon. 

12-0 

.. 

w. 

Sl(pr)-: pyt.j tl. 

Satara Rd.; 42-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

21-0 

Mahahale- 16-0 

spr. 

4tl. 

Shcuoli 4-0 

Shoijoli; 

Sat. 

4-0 

w ar; 

Watbar; 3-0 

rv.; W. 

1 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs()nis),; 

Shenoli; 4-0 

Kole ; 

Wed. 

G-0 

! 

i 

. * ' ‘ j 

rv. 

lltj.; mq.; ; gym.; oh.; 
lib.; 2dp. 

Sl{pr.).; pyt.; St].; mq.; 

Palashi; 1-4 

Satara Rd.; 

Wed. 

3-0 


■\v.; rv. 

gym.; oh.; lib. 

Sl(pr,).; pyt.; Cs(mp).: 

SataraRd,; 19-0 

Parali; 

Mon. 

3-0 

4 0 

rv. 

Khandoba fr. Mg. Sud. 
6.; 3tl.;ch. 

Sl(pr),; tl. 

SataraRd.; 22-0 

Parali; 

Mon. 

5-0 


t.; str. 

Sl(pr).; gym.; tl. 

SataraRd.; 2-4 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

4-0 


W. 

Sl(pr).; Janai devi fr. 

Masur; 4-0 

Kararl; 

Thu. 

3-0 


w.; AV, 

Phg. Vad. 5. ; 2tl.; gym. 
Sl(pr).; pyt.; Ganesh fr. 

Karad ; 32-0 

Helwak ; 

Wed. 

0-0 


rv. 

Bdp. Vad. 12.; 4tl,; mq.; 
gym.; lib. 
ti. 

Karad; 52-0 

Helwak 

Wed. 

15-0 

e. 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagaii. 

Bircction ; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Eohot ; ST A. ; 

VV.; 15-0 

■ 

1-3; .508 ; 134; 396. 

Parali ; 5-0 

Rui ; KRG. ; 

NE.; «-0 

4-S ; 1,075 ; 232 ; 980. 

CliiiUiin- 3-0 




gafni. 

Ruj; KDL. ; ^ 

NW.; 12 0 

0-3 ; 50; 8; 44. 

Audoi'i; 2-0 

Ruighar ; JVL. ; 

.NU’.; 20-0 

1-5; 612; 111; 478. 

Panchagaui 1-4 

Rule ; JVL. ; 

W.; 21-0 

2-0; 200; 07; 259. 

Bamnoli 8-0 




ICasabo. 

Ruvale ; PTN. ; ^ 

S.; -18-0 

1 -8; 022; 120; 608. 

Dhebewadi 8-0 

Sada|ivaga(J ; KRD. ; 

E.; 4-0 

8-8 ; 6,173 ; 1,062 ; 2,155. 

Ogalcwacli; 1-0 

Sacjtavaghapur ; PTN. ; 

N.; 40-0 

4-3; 003 ; 173; 093, 

Chafal ; 8-0 





Saliapur ; KRD. ; ?r|[^T 

N\V.; 7-0 

3-8; 554; 114; 540. 

Masur ; 2-0 

Sahapur ; STA. ; 

S.; 8 0 

3-8 ; 1,531 ; 294 ; 009. 

iSatara ; 2-0 

Sedapflr ; KRD. ; 

NW.; 1-0 

2'3 ; 1,342 ; 267 ; 1,136. 

Karad ; 2-0 

Sedapur ; STA. ; 

N. ; 2-2 

0-8 ; 295 ; 52 ; 257. 

Sataru ; 2-0 

Saika^e ; PTN. ; 

s. ; ao 0 

3-8 ; 1,896 ; 377 ; 1,814. 

Bhebinvadi; 4-0 

Sajur ; KRD. ; ?TV5rT 

«W.; 11-0 

1-8; 823; 170; 82,3. 

Tambavo ; 2-0 

Sakhari; PTN. ; 

4-0 

2-8; 083; 139; 060. 

Putan ; 4-0 

Sakurc^i; KRD. ; HTf ^ 

W. ; 7 0 

4-8; 385 ; 83; 348, 

Karad ; 7-0 

Salape ; PHL. ; 

W.; 28-0 

5-0 ; 876; 175; 613. 

Lonand ; 6-0 

Salosi; JVL. ; 

W. ; 24-0 

1-0; 121; 27; 121. 

Mahaba- 16-0 




l(5sli\var. 

Salasirambe ; KRD. ; ^nvyr^rt#. 

K.; 14-0 

4-2 ; 1,007 ; 304 ; 1,629. 

Ond ; 2-0 

Salave ; PTN. ; 

S.; 4S-0 

3-8; 1,226; 208 ; 1,173. 

Dliebewadi; 8-0 

Sambhukhet^ ; MAN ; 

NE. ; 27-0 

3-3; 219; 47; 181, 

Mhaswad ; 7-0 

Sanabur ; PTN. ; ?prrfT 

.S. ; 4.5-0 

3-0; 1.906 ; 388; 1,720. 

Dhebe. 6-0 




wadi. ; 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar , 
Bazar Day; 

Distance. 

» 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Satara R(l.; 21-0 

Parali Mon. 

5-0 

9-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; (Vikas yojana); 
Cs(o).; Janai Devi. Fr. 
Phg. Vad. 5 ; tl. 

Kovegaou ; 7-0 

Kori'gaon; Mon 

7-0 

Koi’egaon ; 0-0 

W.; 11. 

; pyt-: stl. 

Loiiand; 7-0 

Lonaiid ; Thu. 

7-0 

Andori; 3-0 

rv. 

Cs(gi).; Bhairavnath fr. 
Vsk. Slid. 7.; tl. 

VVathar; 27-0 

Humgaon ; Sun. 

8-0 

Pancha- 2-0 

gaiii. 

W.; spr. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

Satiua Rd., 40-0 

Medha; Mon. 

14-0 

Mahabalc- 16-0 

shwar. 

rv. 

Sl(pr),;4tl. 

Karad; 26-0 

Dhehewadi; Tue. 

8-0 

Saaabur 3-0 

spr. 

Sl(pr).; Jugai fr. Ct. Sud. 
1.; tl. 

Karad j 1-0 

Karad; Tliu. 

3-0 

Local; 

i 


881 (Opr; m;h).; pyt.; 
4tl.;dh.;gyin.; lib.; 2dp; 
Sadashiv Fort. 

Masui'; 11-0 | 

Palau; Mou. 

8-0 


spr. 

S](pr).; dh. 

Shiravode j 1-0 

Sliiravado ; Fri. 

2-0 


w. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl.; gym. 

Satara Rd ; 12-0 

1 

j Satara; Sun. 

21-0 

1 

1-0 

• • 

Sl(pr) ; Maruti fr, Ct. 
Sud. 15 ; Stl ; dh. 

Karad ; 3-0 

Karad ; Thu. 

2-0 

.. 

rv. 

1 

S!(pr) ; Tr. olg; pyt ; 
Stl ; M ; inq ; gym ; lib. 

Satara Rd; 12-0 

Satara; Sun. 

2-0 

0-2 

I V ; w. 

Sl(pr) ; Maruti fr. Ct. 
Vad. 10 ; tl ; gym. 

Karad; 15-0 

Manevvaili; Sun. 

1-0 


rv ; W. 

Sl(pr),; pyt.; 3tl; gym.; 
lib. 

Karad ; 12-0 

Tambave ; Sat 

2-0 


rv 

Sl(pr).; 2tl.; gym 

Karad; 26-0 

Patau; Mou 

4-0 

Patau, 4r-0 

W ; W. 

2Sl(pr ;h).; 2tl; ch 

Karad; 10-0 

Karad; Thu 

7-0 


rv 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; db. 

Salpo; 1-0 

Lonand; Thu 

6-0 

0-1 

str. 

Sl(pr).; Cs{c).; 4tl.; gym. 
ch. 

I’adali; 48 -0 

Mahabalc- Tno 

shwar ; 

10 0 

Medha; 24-0 

Spr. 

2tl. 

Karad; 12-0 

Nandagaon; Fri, 

2-0 


w. 

S1(P'’) ; pyt- ; Cs(mp).; 
8tl.; mq.; gym.; lib. 

Karad; 29-0 

Dhebowadi; Tuo. 

8-0 

Sanabur; 4-0 

rv,; spr. 

Sl(pr).; Jyotiba fr. Ct. 
Sud. 1; .5tl; dh 

Koragaon ; 43-0 

Mhaswad; Wed. 

7-0 

Mhoswad; 8-0 

w. 

1 Sl(pr) ; Mahadco fr, Ct 
Sud. 15.;tl. 

Karad; 27-0 

Dhehewadi; Tue. 

6-0 

Local; 

W.; spr 

, Sl(pt) , pyt ; Gil ; gym ; 

1 lih. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq . ms.); Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricnltural 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Sanapane ; JVL. ; 

S.; 12-0 

0-5 ; 404 ; 102 ; 450. 

Valuth; 0-4 

Santjavali; STA. j 

W.; lG-0 

2-0 ; 136 ; 33 ; 136. 

Parali ; 8-0 

Sangam Mahiili ; STA. ; 

E.; 3 2 

7-8; 624; 154; 421. 

Kshclia 0 2 




Malinli ; 

Sangava^ ; PTN. ; 

SE.; 2-0 

2-8; 1,568 ; 333 ; 1,401, 

Local 

Sangavi ; KDL. ; 

NE.; (M) 

1-5; 270; 05; 270. 

Shirwal ; 2-0 

Sangavi ; KEG, ; 

SE.; .'i-O 

2-3; 609; 149; 658. 

Chimangnon 1-0 

Sangavi ; PHL. ; 

0-0 

6-8; 1,578 ; 340 ; 1,040. 

Phaltan ; 0-0 

Sangavi ; T. Ku^al; 

E.; !)-0 

0-3; 54; 14; 50, 

Kudftl ; 1-4 

cr=P 




Sangavi T. Mc^iha ; JVL. ; 

S.; 3-4 

1-3; 236; 50; 231. 

Mcdhn; 1-4 





Sap ; KEG. ; iari’T 

SE., 11-0 

3.0 , 1,427 ; 263 ; 1,311. 

J’aliiJuut- 3-0 




pur ; 

Saratje ; PHL. ; 

KE; 0-0 

4.0; 1,.345 ; 207 ; 1,084. 

Pbaltan ; 6-0 

Sarajapur ; JVL. ; 

E.; 0-0 

0.8 ; ,564 ; 123 ; 543. 

Panchnad; 3-0 

Sarakhal ; STA. ; 

W.; 0-0 

662 ; 119 ; 637. 

Ka-nher ; 3-0 


(Included in 

■Tlioma- 



rowudi and In glcwadi). 


Saratale ; JVL. ; 

E.; 0-4 

2.5 ; 1,001 ; 209 ; 907. 

Pancliwiid ; 1-0 

Sasakal; PHlj. ; ?rT?r^ 

0-0 

3.0; 700; 140; 069. 

Lonand ; 6-0 

1 

Sasapa^c ; STA. ; ?TT?ni 

«. ; l.'i 0 

2.8; 1.920; 338 ; 1,540. 

Local 

SasavaJ ; PHL. ; ?TT?r^f 

\V.; 13 0 

9.5 ; 1,801 ; 342 ; 1..543. 

Nimblak ; 3-0 

Sasurve ; KEG. ; 

m.; 7-0 

3.3 ; 1,073 ; 200 ; 1,022. 

lliilumul- 3-4 


1 

1 


pur ; 

Satar ; PTN. ; 

i . . 

3'8; 216; 43; 214. 

Dhchewadi; 8-0 

Satara ; STA. ; ^tT^T 

H.Q. .. 

1-3; 38,521 ; 8,185; 2,602. 

Local 
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1 

Railway St. ; 
Bistance. 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Bay; 

Biataiioe. 

i 

Motor Stand; 

Biatance. 

Brinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Satara Rd,; 31-0 

Humgaon; Sun. 

1-4 



w. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Satara Rd.; 24-0 

Parali; Mon. 

8-0 

Parali , 

10-0 

str. 

Sl(pr).; Sandival Bevi fr. 
Ct.; 2tl. 

Koregaoii; 8-0 

Satara ; Sun. 

3-0 

ICshetra 

Mahuli ; 

0-2 

rv. 

Sl(pr),; Maliadco fr. Srn. 
last Monday; 25tl.; 
dh,; gym.; eh. 

Karad; 19-0 

Marul Tarf Fri. 

Haveli 

2-0 

Marul Tarf 2-0 

Haveli 

W.; w. 

38I(pr; in;h) ; pyt ; 3tl; 
dg.; gym.; cli.; lib. dp. 

Loiiaiul ; 20-0 

Shirwal ; Fri. 

2-0 

Shirwal; 

2-4 

W.;ii. 

Sl(pr ) ; Cs(mp;gr) ; 2tl 

Korcgaoii ; 3-0 

Korcgaoii; Mon. 

3-0 

Korcgaoii; 

5-0 

w ;n» 

2SI(2pr).; pyt,; Mhasoba 
fr. plg.Viul. 8.; 3t].; gym. 

Baramati; 8-0 

Phaltan; Sun. 

6-0 

i 

Phaltan 

(i-O ' 

! 

w.;W. 

2Sl(pr; li).; pyt.; 3tl.; cli.; 
lib ; dp. 

Satara Rd.; 27-0 

Kudal; Wed. 

1-4 

Kudal; 

1-4 

rv. 

2tl. 

Satara Rd.j 28-4 

Modlia; Mon. 

2-4 

.. .. 

•• 

w. 

.Sl(pr).; 2t],; gym. 

Raliiiiiatpur ;2-4 

Raliimatpur; Thu, 

1 

3-0 

1 


•• 

n.;w.;W 

pyt.; 5t].; gym.; 
lib. 

Lonand; 23-0 

1 

Phaltan ; fciun. 

I 

.5-0 


8-0 

rv. ! 

sl(pr).: Vsk. Sud. 10.; 
2tJ.; gym,; lib. 

Satara Rd ; 13-0 

Anowndi ; Fri. 

3-0 

Kudal; 

2-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl.; oh.; lib. 

Satara Rd ; 19-0 

Kaiiher ; Tuo. 

2-0 

♦ • 

0-4 

w.; atr. 

Sl(pr).; Bapuji fr. Ot. 
Vad.6.; :itl.; gym. 

Satara Rd.; 26-0 

Panchwad ; Tuc. 

1-0 


•• 

W. 

2SI(pr).; pyt.; Stl.; gym.; 
lib. 

Lonand ; 6-0 

Lonand ; Thu. 

6-0 


0-5 

W.; w. 

Sl(pr).; Bhairav Nath 
fr. Ct. Vad. 8.; tl.; gym. 

Targaon ; 10-0 

Atit ; Fri. 

3-0 


0-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 4tl.j mq.; gym.; 
ch.; Ijb, 

Biimmati ; 8-0 

' 1 

Nimhlak ; Thii. 

3-0 

Kalaj ; 

4-0 

w.. W. 

Sl(pr).; 5tl.; mq.; gym.; 
lib. 

Raliimatpur ;3-4 

Rahimatpur ; Thu. 

3-4 

•• 


W, 

Sl(|)i-).: pyt.; Cs(mp),; 
6tl.; gym.; oh,; lib. 

Karad ; 24-0 

Bhebewadi; Tuc. 

8-0 



W.; w. 

.Sl(pi').; tl.; oh. 

Satara Rd.; lR-0 

Local ; Sun. 


Local 


pl. 

20Sl{17pr.; 3m).; Ocs,; 

20U.; 2M.; Oinq.; dg.; 
oh.; 4dh.; gym.; lib.; 
27 dp. Throne of Shiv 
Chhatrapati, famous 

Fort an<l Mansioiis. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagaii. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

ilistauco. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance, 

Satlio ; PHL. ; ?rr5 

NE.; 

11-0 

3-6; 676 

121 ; 661. 

Phaltan ; 

6-0 

Savade ; KRD. ; 

SW.; 

14-0 

3-3 ; 2073 

; 395 ; 1933. 

Ond ; 

3-0 

bavajl; JVL. ; 

W.; 

2-0 

0-8; 430 

88 ; 436. 

Medha; 

2-0 

Sslvali; STA. ; 

N., 

14-0 

262 ; 66 ; 223. 



Savarat ; JVL. ; 

S.; 

22-0 

1-5; 121 

27; 121. 

Mcdha ; 

29-0 

Savai'i ; JVL. ; ?n«i^ 

S.; 

9-0 

0-8; 94 

24; 94. 

Baranoli 

1-4 






ICasahe ; 


Sflveraghar ; PTN, ; 


. . 

0-2; 378 

77 ; 378. 

Tarale ; 

11-0 

Silyaganv ; JVIj. ; 

E.; 

11-0 

1-5; 1420; 284 ; 1063. 

Local 


Sayaganv ; ST A. ; 

NVV.; 

a-0 

2-3; 766; 180; 669. 

Kgnhor ; 

1-0 

Sayagliar ; JVL, ; WRWT 

NVV.; 

10-0 

0-5; 135 

21); 135. 

J’lincha- 

1-4 






gani; 


Sayali ; JVL. ; 

S.; 

7-0 

0-8 ; 95 

20 ; 96. 

Medha ; 

6-0 

Sayali ; STA. ; 

W.; 

10-0 

1-8; 392 

86 ; 384. 

Parali ; 

4-0 

Sayapur ; KRD. ; 

E.; 

4 0 

0-5 ; 92 

19 ; 50 

Ogalewadi; 2-0 

Selake Va<Ji ; STA. ; 

s.i 

5 0 

I S'; 306 

80 ; 365. 

Watara ; 

4-0 

Semba^i Mauje ; JVL. ; 



0 3 ; 156 

82; 141. 

Bainnoli 

3-0 

!sf9r^ tfti? 





Kasabo ; 


Senava^i ; KTV. ; 

S.; 

12-0 

3-0; 754 

148 ; 717. 

Mliasunie 

3-0 

Sciiavac^i ; MAN ; 

WE. ; 

30 0 

6-3; 042 

137 ; 584. 

Mhabu ad ; 

12-0 

Seudre ; Sd’A. ; i 

S.; 

5-0 

2-8; 918 

188; 857. 

Local 


Sondurajane ; KRG. ; 

N.; 

7-0 

2-5; 018 

113 ; 608. 

Kinhi ; 

2-0 

Scnduiajant! ; WAI; • • 

WE.; 

2-0 

4-8 ; 1444 

266 ; 987. 

Wai; 

2-0 

Seiiuli; KRD. ; 

WE. ; 

15-0 

4 0; 2110 

416; 1597. 

Local 

•• 

gore ; KRD.; 

S.; 

12-0 

6-3 ; 2312 

393 ; 1398. 

Local 


getc ; JVL.; 

E.; 

7-0 

0-5; 193 

45; 191. 

Kudal ; 

2-0 

gevari ; MAN; 

E.; 

4-0 

7-3; 769 

157 ; 664. 

Dahiwadi ; 

4-0 

gindlil ; ,JVL.; 

W.; 

20-0 

3-3; 295 

.59; 289. 

Bamnoli 

1.3-0 






Kasabo ; 
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Railway St. ; 

Distance. 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 


Motor Stand; 

Diatancu. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Lonaml j 17-0 

Pbaltan ; 

Sun. 

5-0 

t 

5-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr.); 4tl,; inq.; ch.; lib. 

Shciioli; 10-0 

mhasoli; 

Mon. 

1-4 


w.; str. 

Sl{pr.).; pyt.; C»(mp); 
M.,; 2gym. lib. 

Satara; 28-0 

Medliii ; 

Mon. 

2-0 


W. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl. 




•• 

Parali; 8-0 

w.; rsr. 

Sl(pr).; Maruti fr. Ct.- 
Vad. 1.6.; tl. 

Satara Rd.; 54-0 

Medha; 

Mon. 

29-0 

Medha; 29-0 

W.;n. 

tl. 

isatara Rd.; 34-0 

Mcdha; 

Mon. 

8-0 

Medha; 9-0 

fipr. 

2tl. 

Kacad : 22-0 

Taralc ; 

Sat. 

11-0 

• . * . 

w,;W. 

Si(pr).; tl.; ch. 

Satara Rd.; 21-0 

Aiiowadi j 

Pri. 

1-4 


pi. 

2iSl(pr;in)., liyt.; 3tl.; 
M.; gym.; lib.; dp. 

Satara Rd.; 18-0 

Kanher; 

I'ue. 

1-0 

Kanher; 0-2 

rv.; w 

2S1 (2pr.); Navalaidovi fr. 
Ct. Sud 2.; 4tl.; gym. 

.. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Hunigaoii 1-0 

rsr. 

2tl. 

Satara Rd.; 20-0 

Medha; 

Mon. 

6-0 

. . > • 

rv. 

2tl. 

Satara Rd.; 20-0 

Parali ; 

Mon. 

4-0 

Parali; 4-0 

w. 

Sl(pi').; 3tl. 

Karad; 2-0 

Karad ; 

Thu. 

2-0 


str.; 

tl. 

Satara Rd.; 14-0 

Satara ; 

Sun. 

2-0 

4-0 

w.;rv. 

Sl(pr).; mq.; tl.; gym. 

Padali; 36- 0 

Medha ; 

Moil. 

11-0 

.. 

.. i 

i 

pyt- 

Raliimati)ur;26-0 

Mhasurno ; 

Tue. 

3-0 

Mhasurno; 3-0 

I 

\V. 

pyt-; Pir Ur. 
Vsk. Sud. f>.; 3ti.; dg. 

gym- 

Ivoreguon ; 63-0 

V arkute 

Malavadi. 

Pri. 

3-0 

Local; 

W.; w. 

Sl(pr.),; 4tl.; dli. 

iSatara Ild.; 10 -0 

Hfttara ; 

Sun. 

6-0 

0-3 

rv.; w. 

Sl(pi-).; Bnpiijidco fr. Ct 
Vad. 7.; 3tl.; inq.; ch.; 

' lib. 

Koregaon; 6-0 

Kitilii ; 

Fri 

2-0 

Satara ltd.; 6-0 

W.; w. 

; Sl(pr).: pyt.; 2tl.; mq. 

Wuihar; 10-0 

Wai ; 

Mon. 

2-0 

.. 

w.; W. 

Sl(pr) ; pyt ; 4tl.; mq.; 
2gym ; ch; Jib. 

Local l-O 

Local; 

Sat. 

* ♦ 

Local 

w. 

3SI(pr) ; pyt ; lOtl.; M. 

mq.;gym.;21ib ; dp. 

Shcnoli ; 1-0 

yiionoli j 

Sat. 

2-0 

.. 

rv. 

Sl(pr) ; pyt ; 7tl ; mq.; 
dll ; lib. 

iSataralld.; 22-0 

Kndal ; 

Wed. 

2-0 

.. 

rv. 1 

Sl(pr) ; tl ; gym. 

Koregaon ; 39-0 

Dahivadi; 

Mon. 

4-0 

Dahivadi; 4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs(c) ; 2tl. 

Satara Rd.; 48-0 

Modha ; 

Sun. 

22-0 

Modha; 22-0 

W.; rv. 

Sl(pr).; pyt,; 2tl, 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Poi). ; 
Households ; Agiioultural 
Iiopnlation. 

Post Office; 

Histaneo. 

Sindi Bk.; MAN; f^^ll .. 


6-5; 008; 112; 685. 

Mahiman- 3-0 




gad ; 

SindiKli,; MAN; 

NVV.; 10-1 

5-y; 831; 173; 607. 

Malavadi ; 2-4 

Sindola ; MBR.; 

AV.; 5-0 

1-5; 84; 16; 30. 

Mahaba- 3-0 




leehwar ; 

Siiiganapur ; MAN; .. 

N. ; 13-0 

5-8; 1145; 267; 7.39. 

Dahivodi; 7-0 

Sii-afjhon ; KRG. ; 

W. ; 2-4 

4-3; 1081; 314 ; 1420. 

Local 

SiragMv ; KED.; 

N.; l.'5-O 

3'6;]076 ; 207 ; 1001. 

TndoU ; 2-0 

Siragiinv ; WAI ; 

■K. ; 10-4 

4-8; 1357; 271 ; 1015. 

Local .. 

Siral ; BTN.; f;?Ro5 

W, ; 3-4 

3-8; 700; 140; 684. 

Putiui ; 5-0 

Sirainbe ; KEG, 

S.; 3-0 

1-8; 1063 ; 213 ; 1038. 

Kort'.gaon ; 4-0 

Siranar ; JVL,; f^TTTTTT 

W.; 21-0 

I’O; 70; 15; 70. 

Mahaba- 8-0 




leshwar ; 

Sirasavar^i ; KTV.; .. 

S.; 7-0 

0-8 ; 1594 ; 324 ; 1460. 

Auudh ; 7-0 

Siitisiuge ; PTN ; 

E. ; 

7-3; 146; 40; 146. 

Hehvak ; 16-0 

Siratav ; MAN ; fsTT^IT^ 

8)i.: 20-0 

7-0; 295 ; 67; 240. 

Mbastt ad ; 3-0 

Siravacjlo ; KED.; 

N.; 7-0 

2-0; 1578; 289 ; 1371. 

Local 

Siraval ; KDTj. ; 

SE. ; 7-0 

11-5 ; 4587 ; 1057 ; 2480. 

Jiocal 

Siravali; MBE. ; 

VV'.; 7-0 

10; 124; 33; 110. 

Mahaha- 7-0 




leshwar. 

Siravali; M AN ; f^TT^ 

NVV. ; 12-0 

2‘3; GJ8; 123; 548. 

Malavadi ; 4-0 

Siva^e ; KED.; 

N.; 0 4 ; 

1-8 ; 1078 ; 198 ; 899. 

Urabraj. 0-2 

Sivandesvar ; PTN.; . 

W.; 16-0 

0-3; 94; 25; 72. 

Helwak ; 1-0 
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Bailway St. ; 

Di Stan 00. 

Wookly Bazar 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

faciiitios. 

In-stitutions and other 

information. 

Korogaon ; 30-0 

Mahiniangad ;Wed. 

3-0 

Dahivadi; 

5-0 


C8(c). 

Koi'egaoii ; 26-0 

Malavadi; 

vSnn. 

2-4 

Dnhivndi; 

10-0 

rv,; W 

Sl(pr),; pj’t.; -ttl., eh. 

Wathar; 40 0 

Mahahalofili 

wav. 

'I'llC. 

34) 

MahJihale- 

shwar. 

.8-0 

sp.v. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Koregaori; 63-0 

Local 

Mon. 


Local 



2Sl(pr;m),; pyt.; Mahadeo 
fr Mg. Sud. 14.; 
Mahadeo fr. Ct SndS.; 
6tl ; 4M.; mq.; lldh,; 
lib.; 6Coh, 

Korogaon 3-0 

Korogaon ; 

Mon. 

3-0 

Korogaon; 

2-4 

rv,; w. 

pyt-: C!s(c).; 5tl,; 
niq.; oh. 

Masur; 0-0 

Iiidoli ; 

Fri. 

2-0 

• * 


w. 

*^l(Pt)dpyt.; 4tl.;M.; mq.; 
gym.; ch. 

Wathar; 10 0 

liluiinj ; 

Sat. 

2-0 



W,; tv. 

Sl(pr).; pyt,; 4tl.; M.; 
mq,; dh. ; gym.; ch.; 
lib.; dp. 

Ma.«iir; 46-0 

Batan ; 

Mon. 

.6-0 

. . 


rv 

SIQh').; 2t]. 

KoiTgaou ; 4-0 

Korogaon ; 

Mon. 

4-0 

Local 


w ; n 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; gym.; 
lib. 

Satara Rd.; 42-0 

Mahabalesh- 

war. 

Tuc. 

80 

Mahabalesli 

war. 

- 8-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Baiiiinatpur;19-0 

Awndh ; 

Tuo. 

7-0 

Gopuj ; 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt., 3tl.; lib. 

Karad; 53-0 

Helfl ak ; 

Wed. 

16-0 



IV. 

Sl(pr) ; tl 

Koregaou 64-0 

Mhapwad ; 

Wed. 

3-0 

Mhaswad ; 

30 

W.;n. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl.; gym.; ch, 

Local 

Local 

Fri. 

•• 



rv. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; i)tl.; gym.; 
ch.; lib. 

Lnnand; 17-0 

Local; 

Fri. 


Local 


rv.;w.;W 

3Sl(pr;m;h).; 4Cs(mp; 
3mia).; Avabai fr. Vsk.; 
Slid. 3.; Fir Ur. Ct. 
Sud. 13,; 13tl.; M.; mq.. 
dg.; gym.; ch.; lib. 
Caves, Carvings. 

Wathar; 45-0 

Mahabaloph- 

wav. 

Tuc. 

7-0 

Mahabalcsli 

war. 

- 7-0 

rv.; w. 

2tl. 

Korogaon ; 18-0 

Malavadi ; 

Sun. 

4-0 

Dahivadi; 

12-0 

W. 

Sl(pr).; 7tl. 

Masur; 3-0 

Unihraj ; 

Mon. 

0-2; 

TJmbraj ; 

0-4 

rv.; w. 

2Sl(2pr) ; pyt., Cs(mp).: 
5tl.; dh ; gym.; oh. 

Karad; 34-0 

Hehvak ; 

Wed. 

1-0 

Hehvak 

3-0 

str. 

tl. 
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Village name in English ; 

Dii'cction ; 

Area {Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 

1 

1 Post Office ; 

Tahika abbreviation ; 

Travelling 

Households; Agiicultural 

Histauec. 

Village name in Deoiiagari. 

distance. 

population. 



Sivatliar ; STA.; 

N.; 

6-0 

2.8; 780; 166; 

710. 

Waduth ; 

2-0 

Sokasan ; MAN ; 

HE. 

10-0 

6.0; 670; 130; 

600. 

Dahivadi ; 

6-0 

Solafi; KRG. ; 

NW.; 

27-0 

4.0; 987; 165; 

938. 

Sonake ; 

5-0 

Somanathali ; PHL. ; .. 


r>-o 

3.8; 908; 178; 

863. 

Pl\altan ; 

5-0 

Somartji ; JVL.; 

N.; 

S-O 

1.5; 260; 48; 

260. 

Kudal ; 

1: 

2-0 

Sonadari; JVL. ; 

W.; 

1-8 

1-8; 381 ; 77 ; 

378. 

.I’amnoli 

6-0 






Kasabo ; 


Sonaganv ; JVL. ; 

E.: 

8-0 

1.5; 784; 156; 

758. 

Kiidal; 

2-0 

Sonaganv ; PHL. ; 


SO 

2.8; 387; 173; 

271. 

1‘haltau ; 

8-0 

Sonaganv S. Limb. STA. ; 

E.: 

6-0 

2.8; 756; 143; 

666. 

Kshetra 

1-0 

hIttN' H. 





Mahnli; 


Sonaganv Tarf Satara ; STA. ; .. 

S.; 

.TO 

2.8; 1006; 100; 

940. 

Satara ; 

3-0 

HTHm 







Sonake ; KRG. ; ?fl?T4i 

NW.- 

23-0 

2-8; 1929; 365 ; 1629. 

Local 


Sonapnr ; STA. ; HtTfJT 

, , 


2.S; 786; 166; 

703. 

I’adali ; 

1-0 

Sonat; JVL. ; hTHI? 

W.; 

11-0 

1.3; 156; 35; 

140. 

Mahabale- 

7-0 






sliwar ; 


Sonava<^c ; PTN. ; HfTTi 

S.; 

6-0 

5.0; 2618; .544 ; 

2219. 

Local 

• ' 

Sonavadi; STA. ; HtHTTl 

W.; 

4-0 

0.8; .570; 95; 

481. 

Pivmli ; 

2-2 

Sonavadi Bk. ; PHL. ; 

E.; 

f>-0 

1.5; 341; 69; 

298. 

Phaltan ; 

4-0 

Sonavadi Kh. ; PETL. ; 

E.; 

5-0 

2.0 ; 238 ; 46 ; 

224. 

Phaltan ; 

8-0 








Sukhed ; KDIj. ; 

E.; 

8-4 

3.8; 647; 130; 

047, 

liOnand ; 

6-0 

Simdarapiir ; KTV. ; 

.SE.; 

4-4 



]^escrted. 


Supane ; KRD. ; ^qiT 

N.; 

6-0 

3.0; 2334; 404 ; 2259. 

Local ; 


Suravadi; PHL, ; 

W.; 

7-0 

4.0 ; 1116 ; 206 ; 

936. 

Sakhar- 

2-0 

1 





wadi; 
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Railway St, ; 

Distaneo. 

Weekly Bazar j 
Bazar Day; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

i'acilitice. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Satara Bd,; 4-0 

Waduth ; 

i 

Sat. 

2 0 

Local 


w, 

.Sl(m) ; 5tl ; mq ; gym. 
ch : lib ; Kailas Hill. 

Koregaoii ; 42-0 

Vavarhire ; 

Sat 

2-0 

Daliivadi ; 10-0 

w. 

Sl{pr) ; 2tl. 

Wathar; 12-0 

Wagholi ; 

Sat 

7 0 


. . 

w. 

*^l(pT) ; pyt; tl; gym. 

Lotianil ; 17-0 

Phaltan 

Sun. 

5-0 

Phaltan 

5-0 

W.; w. 

2SI(pr;h).; c».; 2t].; oh.; lib. 

Satara Rd.; 2i5-0 

Hnmgaon : 

Sun. 

2-0 



W ; w 

Sl(pr); pyt.;2tl.; gym. 

Satara Rd.; 36-0 

Modha ; 

Mon. 

10-0 



W 

Sl(pr).; pyt. 

Wathar; 18-0 

Kudal; 

Wed. 

2^ 

Kudal; 

3-0 

W. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 4tl.; M. 

Lonand; 28-0 

Phaltan ; 

Snn. 

8 0 

1 Phaltan 

8-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; th; oh. 

Satara Rd.; 5-0 

Satara ; 

Sun. 

5-0 


1-2 

rv. 

3S](3pr).; Ram Fr. Gt, 
Sud 9; 7tl ; M.; gym.; 

lib. 

Satara Bd.; 13-0 

Satara ; 

S'nn. 

3-0 


3-0 

w.; rv. 

Sl(pr).; Gs(c).; 2tl.; ch.; 
lib. 

Wathar ; 0-0 

PiinpodeBk.; Sun, 

2-0 



w.; rv. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 15tl.; mq,; 
gym.; oh.; lib. 

Targaoii ; 8-0 

Nagtliano ; 

Tup, 

4-0 



0, 

S](pr) ; 2tl.; gym. 

Satara; 37-0 

Mahahalo- 

shwar ; 

Tiio. 

7-0 



•' 

Sl(pr). 

Karad; 24-0 

Sutewadi; 

Sun. 

1-0 



W.; TV. 

3Sl(2pr;h).! pyt.; Cs(o).; 
Gauosh fr.Bdp.Sud.il.; 
Navalai fr. Ct. Sud. 
15.; 9tl.; gym.; lib. 

Satara Bil.; 10-0 

Parali; 

Mon. 

2-2 


1-0 

w.; str. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Lona?id; 19-0 

Phaltan ; 

Sun. 

4-0 


0-2 

W. 

Sl{pr).; 2tl. 

Jjonand ; 28-0 

Phaltan ; 

Sun. 

8-0 

Nearby 

•• 

str. 

4tl 

Lonand ; 6-0 

Lonand ; 

Thu. 

6-0 

• • 

l-O 

W.; w. 

Sl(pr).; Bhairavnath fr. 
Ct. Vad. 6.; 6tl.; gym.; 
ch.; lib. 
tl. 

Karad ; 6-0 

Tambave ; 

Sat. 

1-0 



rv. 

Sl(pr) ; pyt.; Cs(c).; 4tl; 
M.; mq.; gym.; oh,; 
2Iib.; dp. 

Lonand; 10-0 

Sakharwadi; Thu. 

2-0 


0-4 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; Bhairav- 
deo fr. Ct. Vad, 14.; 
5tl.; mq. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taliika abbreviation ; 

Village name in Doonagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 

dietanoc. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post office ; 

Distance. 

Surli ; KRD. ; ^ 

W.; 

8-0 

4.5 ; 

1276 

226 ; 

1197. 

Kadegaon; 

4r-0 

Snrli; KRG. 

S.; 

11 0 

2.5 ; 

824 

177 ; 

752. 

Rahimat- 

4-0 








pur ; 


Surul ; PTN ; 

K.; 

1-0 

0.8 ; 

420 

72 ; 

407. 

Patan ; 

1-0 

Surur ; WAI ; 

E.; 

7-0 

4.8 ; 

1781 

3,59 ; 

1224, 

Local; 


Taijlavale ; KTV. ; 

NE.; 

C-0 

4.3; 

1228 

212 ; 

992. 

Vadnj ; 

5-0 

Ta^avale ; PHL. ; 

NW.; 

11-0 

3.3 ; 

998 

223 ; 

718, 

Nimblak ; 

1-0 

Ta(jlavalo 8. Koreganv ; KRG. ; 

N.; 

30 

3.3 ; 

1686 

308 ; 

1469. 

Satara 

3-0 








Road. 


Tajavale S. Wagholi ; KRG. ; .. 

N.; 

20-0 

7.8; 

1218 

250 ; 

1171. 

Local ; 

. * 

?r. 









Takalavai^e ; PHL. ; ., 

W.; 

8-0 

2.0; 

603 

118 : 

461. 

Nimblak ; 

1-0 

Takalo ; KRG. 


i:)-o 

1.3 ; 

543 

103 ; 

519. 

Koi'egaon 

3-0 

"Takavali ; JVL. ; 

S.i 

20-0 

1.6; 

160 

38 ; 

100. 

Medha ; 

22-0 

Takavali ; 8TA. ; 

W.; 

13-0 

1.0 ; 

115 

28; 

115. 

Paroli: 

6-0 

Tajabid ; KRD. ; 

N.; 

7-4 

C.O ; 

2291 

442 ; 

2190. 

Local; 


Ta]adcv ; MBR. ; 

W.; 

12-0 

1.5 ; 

145 

31 ; 

144, 

Mahabalo- 

12-0 








sbwar ; 


Talaganv ; KRD. ; 



2.3 ; 

876 

184 ; 

819. 

Ond ; 

13-0 

Taliyo ; KRG. rrfeq" 

N.; 

18-0 

3.0; 

894 

166 ; 

817. 

D(Hir ; 

2-0 

Taliye ; PTN. ; 

W.; 

0-.7 

1 .3 ; 

206 

46; 

206. 

Hc'lw ak ; 

4-0 

Talosi ; JVL. ; 

W.; 

9-0 

0.8 ; 

141 

25 ; 

141. 

Medlia ; 

9-0 

Talo^i; PTN. ; 

E.; 

20 0 

2.0; 

230 

50; 

226. 

Helwak ; 

12-0 

Tamakagle ; PTN. ; 

W.; 

2-4 

1.0 ; 

433 

137 ; 

168. 

Patan ; 

4-0 

Tamakane ; PTN. ; ?TT^'T 

M.; 

10 

1.3 ; 

274 

53 ; 

274. 

Patan ; 

3-0 

Tambave ; KRD. ; 

iSW.; 

84) 

8.3 ; 

4383 

819 ; 

3752. 

Local 


Tambave ; PHL. ; 

W.; 

21-0 

3 8 

1329 

; 266 

1194, 

Lonand ; 

1 

4-0 
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Railway St. j 
Bwtiiiice. 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 

Diatance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Karad ; 4-0 

Karad ; 

Thu. 

4-0 

.. 

W. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; dh.; 
gym.; oh. 

Rahimatpur; 4-0 

Rahimatpur; 

Thu. 

4-0 

Rahimatpur ; 3-0 

w.; n. 

S](pr).; pyt.; Shri Jyotir. 
ling fr. Ct. Sud. 16 ; 
5tl.; mq.; dh.; oh.; lib. 

Karad ; 25-0 

Patan ; 

Mon. 

1-0 

.. 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl.; gym. 

Wathar; 17-0 

Local 

Sun. 


• • a a 

w. 

2Sl(pr;m).) pyt., C8(mp).; 
7tl.: 2M.; mq.; dh.; 
gym ; ch.; Ub.; 2dp. 

Kcregaon ; 29-0 

Vaduj ; 

•Sat. 

6-0 

Mandare; 2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.-; 2tl.; gym. 

Lonand; 25-0 

Nimblak 

Thu. 

1-0 

Bedakhan ; 2-0 

w.; cl. 

2Sl(pr;m).; Bhairay fr, 
Ct. Sud. 8.; 8tl.; oh. 

SataraRd,; 3-0 

Satara Rd.; 

Wed. 

3 0 

Koregaon ; 3-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; tl.; M.; dg.; 
2gym. ch.;)ib. 

Wathar; 2-0 

Pimpodo Bk.; Sun. 

4-0 

Wathar; 2-0 

W. 

Sl(pr).! pyt.; C8(o)., 6tl.; 
gym.; oh.; lib. 

Lonand j 25-0 

Nimblak ; 

Thu. 

1-0 

Pusad 2-0 

w. 

CB(mp).; Padmadevi fr, 
Ct. Vad, 6.; 2tl, oh. 

Targaon; 3-0 

Koregaon ; 

Mon. 

3-0 


rV.; w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; C8(mp).; 
Hanuman fr. Ct. Sud. 
16.; 2tl.; gym.;oh. 

Satara Rd.; 47-0 

Medha : 

Mon. 

22-0 

Medha 20-0 

w. 

Si (pr.);tl 

Satara Rd.; 22-0 

Paruli ; 

Mon. 

6-0 

Parali; 1-0 

str. 

Si(pr).; tl. 

Shiravade ; 3-0 

Shiravade ; 

Pri. 

3-0 


W. 

Sl(pr).; pyt,; 2Cs(mp: 
mis).; 7tl,: M.; mq.; 
gym.; 2Iib.; Port. 

Wathar ; 46-0 

.Mshabalesh- 

war. 

Tnc. 

12-0 

Mahabalosb-13*0 

war. 

Bpr. 

Sl(pr.):tl. 

ShenoU ; 13-0 

Nandgaon ; 

Fri. 

3-0 

Looal 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl.; gym.; lib. 

Wathar ; 2-0 

Dour ; 

Tue. 

2-0 


n.; w,; 

W. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; gym.; 

oh. 

Karad ; 33-0 

Helwak ; 

Wed. 

4-0 



Sl(pr).; tl. 

Satara Rd.; 36-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

9-0 

.. 

pi; epr. 

tl. 

Karad ; 46-p 

Helwak ; 

Wed 

12-0 

.. 

rv. 

Sl(pr) ; tl. 

Karad ; 20-0 

Patan ; 

Mon. 

4-0 

.. 

w. 

Sl(pr) ; tl. 

Maaur ; 13-0 

Patan ; 

Mon. 

3-0 

.. 

w. 

Bl(pr) ; 2tl. 

Karad ; 10-0 

Local ; 

Sat. 



rv ; W. 

Sl(pr) ; pyt ; Khadafc 
Patra fr ; 6tl ; M ; mq. 
3gym ; lib ; dp. 

Salpo ; 2-0 

j Lntiand ; 

Thu. 

4-0 

• 0-3 

j str.; 

Sl(pr),; Cb(c).; Gtl.i mq. 
gym.; oh. 


Vf 5730—66 
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Villago iiaroo in ICnglish ; 

Xaluka abbreviation; 
i'illago name in Dconagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 

distance. 

■ 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Disianoe. 

Tambi T. Me^ha ; JYL. ; 

S.; 

1*4 

0-6; SO; 18; 77. 

Medha; 2-0 






Tambi Kasabc ; JVIj. ; 

S.: 

ir>-o 

.3-8; 340; 80; 200. 

Medha; 12-0 

Tamine ; PTN. rnrfbrf 

S.; 

lo-O 

2-.3; 381 ; 70; 380. 

Helwalr: 7-0 

Tandiilava^i; KRG. ; <Tr|S<n^ 

W.; 

iVO 

2-3; 800; ISO; 770. 

Koregaon; 5-0 

Tapole ; JVL. ; 

W.; 

n-0 

0-5; 01; 13; 01. 

BamnoH 4-0 

Kasabe; 

Tara<Jftganv ; PHL. ; .. 

W.; 

ia-0 

13-0 : 4370; SOI; .3472. 

Ijooal ,, 

Tara^aph ; PHL, ; 


10-0 

4'.7; 606; 133; 538. 

Phaltan ; 10-0 

'I'araf^anv ; KRG. ; fTr^TR 

S.; 

l.-Ml 

9*0: 8ft77; 518; 3212. 

Iy>cal ,. 

Tarale ; PTN. ; 

NE.; 

4-0 

7-8; 3804 ; 601; 2.32.3. 

lioeal 

Tanikh ; KRD. ; 

W.; 

10-0 

6-3; 2408; 512; 2226. 

Shirftvftdo; 1-0 

Tasaganv ; STA, ; 

E.: 

0-0 

4-8 : 2057 ; 422; 1621. 

Local 

Tasavarje ; KRD. ; 

N.; 

7-2 

1-3; .508; 106; 596. 

Ogalewadi ; 2-0 

Tathava^a ; PHL. ; fTT^^T -. 

TtW.; 

12-0 

11*0; 1002; 109; 800. 

Phaltan ; 12-0 

Tava(Ji; PHL, ; fTRTr 

SW.; 

.1-0 

1-8; 100; 2.3; 90. 

Phaltan ; 4-0 

Tayaghat; MBR.; rfTqrTT? 

E: 

10-0 

0-5; 206 ; 34: 165. 

PanCha- ' 1-0 
gani; 

Tekavali; MBR.; 

E; 

0-0 

0-8 ; 08; 15; 8.3. 

Mahabale- 12-0 
shwar ; 

'j’erabhfl ; KRD. ; 

SE; 

e-0 

4*0; 1033; 193; 899. 

Ond ; ,3-0 

Total!; JVL. ; 

SW.; 

8-0 

2’3 ; 439 ; 10.3 ; 439. 

Baronoli l-O 

Kasabe ; 
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Railway St.; 
Bistanop. 

i 

Weekly Ba^ar ; 

Bazar Day; 
Diatance. 

1 

' i 

Afotor .Stand ; i 

Distance. 

i 

1 1 

r 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

j Institutions and other 

1 information. 

i 

! 

.Satara Bd.- 

28-0 

Medha ; 

Men. 

2-0 

Medha ; 2 -0 

I 

n. ! 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Satara Rd.; 

37-0 

1 

Modha ; 

Mon. 

12 0 

Mcfltia ; 1.7-0 

TV. 

Sl(pr).j tl. 

Karad ; 

A1-0 j 

.UMwalc ; 

Wed. 

7-0 

Patan ; 1 o-O 

spr. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Koregaon ; 

.1-0 

Korosaen ; 

.Men. 

1-0 

Tripnri ; 1-0 

, w.; n. 

Sl(pr).; Koleshwar fr. Mg. 
Mad. 14.; 2tl.; M.; dh.; 
gym.; Koleshwar Temple. 

Satara Rd.; 

; .30-0 

Medlia ; 

.Mon. 

10 0 

Alodha ; 11- 0 

rv. 

2tl. 

Rnnand ; 

4-0 

Lonnnd 

’I'hn. 

4-0 

Stage 

1 w ; 

Sl(ni).; Ce(o).; flti.: mq. 
2gyin.;ch.;lib.;dp, 

Adarki; 

14-0 

Phaltan ; 

tSun, 

10-0 

4 . 

w.i W. 

Sl(pr).; tk; oh. 

Tjopal 

• • 

Ijocal; 

Mon. 

' * 

TiOeal 

rv ; sr. 

0Sl(7pr;m.; h).; pyt; Cs 
(mp).; 6tl.; roq.; dh, 
gym.; eh.; lib; 3dp, 

Maaur ; 

14-0 

I.IOC91 

Sat. 


Local 

i 

W.! W* 

i 

1 

i 

4Sl(2pr ; m;b),; pyt,; 

Jlarntl fr. Ot. Sud. 15 ; 
Otl ; mq.; gym.; eh ; 
lib.; dp. 

Shiravadn : 

2-0 

Shinivade ; 

Pri. 

1-0 

.. 

w. 

Sl(pr); Csimp).; gym.; 
lib. 

Rahiraatpiir -.A- 0 

Bazar •, 

Wed. 

• • 

1-0 

w.: rv, 

1 

3Sl(2pT;b).; Maiuti fr. Ct, 
Sud. 15 ; 0tl,; mq.; oh ; 
lib.; 2dp, 

Karad ; 

2-0 ' 

Karad : 

'I'lin. 

2-0 


i TV, 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 3tl.; dg.; 
gym. 

.\dark[ : 

10-0 

Phaltan 

Sun. 

12-0 

0-2 

W* 

2Sl(2pr).; 

j lltl; mq.; dh. Fort. 
Santoshgad. 

fjonarid ; 

12-0 

Phaltan ; 

Snn. 

4-0 

3-0 ! 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl.; ch. 

Wathar : 

20-0 

Wai ; 

Mon. 

9-0 

1 

Panchogani : f-4 

W.; apr. 

Janni dovi. Fr, 26tli Jan.$ 
tl,; gym. 

Wnthar ; 

40-0 

Mahftbal«^sh- 

wat ; 

Tne. 

12 0 

Maliahalrsli- 0-0 

Tvivr ; 


S)(pr.).; tl. 

Karad ; 

18-0 

Nandgaon j 

Fri. 

S-4 


rV. 

Sl(pt).! pyt.! Shri Jyotii. 
ling fr. Vsk. Sud. 0.; 
niq.; 3tl ; gym ; lib. 

Radali ; 

32-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

8-0 

Medha ; S-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; «1. 


Vf 5730—000 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Tha^lale ; MAN. 

; 

N.; 

10-0 

7-5; 999 j 194; 910. 

Dahivadi; 

10-0 

"fhomase ; PTN 

; stTO 

E.; 

12-0 

2-8; 842; 178; 823. 

Urul; 

1-0 

Thoseghar ; STA. ; 

S.; 

13-0 

6-3: 530; 126; 628. 

Parali ; 

6-0 

Tirakavfiiji ; PHL. ; .. 

K.; 

C-0 

1-8; 327 ; 69; 282. 

Giravi; 

6-0 

Toleva,Ji; PTN. 


W.; 

3-1 

1-0; 296 ; 78; 296. 

Patan ; 

3-0 

Tontjal ; KDL. 

?r'T^ 

N.; 

lij-O 

3-0; 621; 138; 694. 

Shirwal ; 

6-0 

Ton<j[ale ; MAN. 

; 

N.; 

13-0 

6-5; 656; 134; 636. 

Molavadi ; 

6-0 

Ton^osi ; PTN. 


.. 

.. 

0-5 ; 299 : 66 ; 269. 

Tarule ; 

8-0 

Torane ; PTN. ; 

?fUw 

W.! 

20-0 

40; 190; 42; 177. 

Helwnk ; 

3-0 

Tripu^i; PTN. 


SE.; 

2-4 

01; 641; 128; 639. 

Patan ; 

3-0 

Trimall; KTV. 

fr^nosl 

SW.; 

13-0 

3-8; 820; 182; 756. 

Aundh ; 

3-0 

Triputi; KRG. 


W.; 

4-4 

2-3 ; 488 ; 105 ; 466. 

Koregaon 

4-0. 

Tulasan ; KRD 


W.; 

14-0 

4 -8; 1704; 338 ; 1650. 

Local ; 


Uccat; JVL. ; 


W.; 

21-0 

4-5; 074; 161; 661. 

Medha ; 

16-0 

TJ^atare ; WAI 


S.; 

10-0 

2-8 ; 1711 ; 341 ; 1301. 

Local ; 


Udhavane ; PTN. ; 

S.; 

48-0 

1-3; 338 ; 77; 338. 

Dhobewadi ;8-0 

Ulumb ; WAI; 


W.; 

16-0 

1-8; 217; 46; 217. 

Mahabale- 

4-0 






shwar; 


Umarakanchan; 

PTN.; 

S.; 

14^0 

2'3; 1027; 209; 793. 

Tembe- 

6-0 






wadi; 


Umbarale ; KTV. ; 

NW., 

12-0 

1-6; 361; 66; 343. 

Khatav ; 

3-0 

Umbari; JVL. ; 


N.; 

9-0 

1-0 ; 244 ; 61 ; 244. 

Panoha- 

4-0 






gani; 


Umbra] ; KRD. 

; ^?rir 

N.; 

10-0 

6-3; 4507 ; 918 ; 2490. 

Ixjcal; 


Unchathane ; KTV. ; • • 

S.; 

11-0 

1>5; 380; 77; 369. 

Puse- 

1-4 






sawaU ; 


UndMe ; KRD. 

^<100 

NE.j 

12-0 

2 0; 1341; 263; 1217. 

Local; 


Upali ; STA. ; 


W.; 

3-0 

0-8: 176; 38; 167. 

Satara ; 

4-0 

1 

Upalve ; PHL. 

3'‘TTR 



9-0; 1013; 188; 920. 

Giravi ; 

6-0 
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Railway St. ; | 
Diatanoe. I 

Weekly Bazar j 
Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

inforinatiun. 

Koregaon ; 

50-0 

Shingnapur ; 

1 Mon. 

3-0 

1 Local 

w. 

2SI(2pr).; Maskoba fr. 
Kt. Sud. l.j 4tl.j gym.; 
5Cch. 

Masur, 

lO-O 

Malharpeth ; 

; Wed. 

5-0 

Malharpeth ;3-0 

W.; pi. 

S](pr.).; Cs(nu8).; St]. 

Satara Rd,; 22-0 1 

Parali ; 

Mon. 

a-o 

Parali; 6-0 

pi. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl.; gym. 

Lonand ; 

18-0 

Giravi; 

Sat. 

5-0 

.. 

str. 

Sl(pr).; Csiiupj ; 3tl. 

Karad ; 

17-0 

Patan ; 

Mon. 

3-0 

4 • * 4 

n. 

tl. 

Lonand ; 

10-0 

Shirwal ; 

Fri 

0-0 

1-0 


Sl(pr).; cs ; Maruti fr. Ct, 
Sud, 15 ; 3tl.; gym. 

Lonand ; 

30-0 

1 

Malavadi • 

Sun. 

6-0 

Mograle; 3-0 

W.:w. 

Sl(pr) : pyt.j Hanuman fr, 
Ct Vad 8 ; 2tl.; oh ; lib. 

Karad ; 

20-0 

Tarale ; 

Sat 

8-0 

. . 

w.; W. 

Sl(pr) ; tl ; ch. 

Karad j 

41-0 

Helwak ; 

Wed. 

30-0 

Helwak ; 7-0 

str. 

2tl. 

Karad ; 

17-0 

Patan j 

Mon. 

3-0 j 

Adul; 3-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; 2tJ. 

Rahimatpur jl0-0| 

Local 

Tuo. 

•• 1 

.4 

w. 

Sl(pr) i pyt: C8(mp).; 
5tl.j gym. 

Koregaon ; 

4-0 

Korogfion 

Mon, 

4-0 

Koregaon 4-4 

t, 

1 

81(pr).; pyt.; C6(mp).; 
Gopalnath fr. Srn. Vad. 
8.; 3tl.; M.[ gym. 

Masur ; 

3-0 

Local 

Mon. 


.. 1 

t.; W. 

SI(pr; ; pyt.; C8(mp).; 4t. 

Padali ; 

48-0 

Mcdba ; 

Mon. 

10-0 

Mod ha ; . l(i-0 

W.; 

Sl(pr).; pyt ; 3t].; dp. 

Wathar; 

10-0 

Panchwad ; 

Tue. 

2-0 

i 

w.; rv. 

sllpr).; pjd.; 4tl.; dh. 
gym.; ch.; lib.; dp. 

Karad ; 

24-0 

Dhi^bewadi; 

Tue. 

8-0 

Sanahur, 3-0 

str. 

Sl(pr) ; 2tl. 

Wathar; 

35-4 

Mah.abal<?sh- 

war ; 

Tue. 

4-0 

Mahabalosh- 4-0 

war; 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2t]. 

Karad; 

27-0 

Tenibewadi ; Tuo. 

6-0 

.. 

W.; I V. 

Sl{pr).; 4tl.; lib. 

Koregaon ; 

12-0 

Khatav ; 

Tuo. 

3-0 

4 4 • • . 

str. 

Sl(pr).; 2tL 

Wathar ; 

33-0 

Medha; 

Mon. 

10-0 

.. 

n. 

Sl(pri.; tl. 

Shenoli; 

12-0 

Nandagaon; 

Fri. 

1-0 

Local 4 4 

1 

1 

rv. 

6Sl(3pr;mjh)., pyt,; 6tl. 
2M.; mq.; dg.;gjm.; 
ch.; 2lib,; 4dp. 

Rahiniatpur;18—t 

Pusesawali ; Wed. 

2-0 


w. 

Sl(pr),; tl.;gym. 

Shenoli, 

12-0 

■ Local; 

Mon. 


Local; 

rv,;W.; 

w. 

2S1 (pr;h).; pyt.; 7tl. 

dh.; lib ; dp. 

Satara Rd 

; 14-0 

Satara ; 

Sun. 

4-0 

2-0 

rv.; w. 

Sl(pr).;tl. 

Ivonand ; 

18-0 

1 

Giravi ; 

Sat. 

6-0 

Giravi; .5-0 

W.; w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; .3tl.; ch.; 
lib'^; dp. 
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Villttgo iiauie in Ejiglish ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village iiami; in Deouagari, 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 
Honsobolds; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Dilice ; 

Distance. 

Urul ; PTN. ; 

E.; 10-0 

0-4; 1201; 204 ; 1111, 

Local; 


Vajagauv ; KDL. ; 

W.; O-O 

0-8; 440 ; 80; 402. 

ShirM-al; 

3-4 

Va^agauv ; KTV. ; 

S.; 14-0 

0-3; 2098 ; 302 ; 1044. 

Local; 


Va^agMv ; MAN ; 

K.; 3-0 

0-8; 711; 138; 008. 

Maiavadi; 

3-4) 

Va^aganv ; PHL. ; 

NW.; 

1-8 : 295 ; 01 ; 270. 

Loiiaiid ; 

14-0 

Vaijagauv ; STA. ; 

W.! 12-0 

0*8; 223: 4(5; 221. 

Parali; 

0-0 

Va^aganv Havoli; KRD. ; 

SE,; 11-0 

0-3 ; 3493 ; 578 ; 2931. 

ludoli ; 

2-0 

Va^agauv Umbraj ; K.BD. ; 

,S.; 14-0 

2-8 ; 901 ; 170 ; 755. 

Jlasur; 

2-0 






Va^ajal; MAN ; 

fciJi.j 7^—0 

4-8 : 750; 149; 065. 

Kidiiid- 

u ad; 

2-0 

Va^ajal; PHL. ; 

4-0 

1-0; 191; 30; 172. 

Phaltan ; 

4-0 

Va^akhal ; KTV. ; 

W.; 8-0 

1-2;. 


. . 

Va^ale ; PHL. ; ^¥55 

E.; 8-0 

7-0; 575; 120; 490. 

l^imprad; 

3-0 

Va,Ji; KTV. ; ^ 

SW.; 14-0 

2-5; 840; 165; 718. 

Aundb ; 

3-0 

Va^hc ; STA. ; 

N.; 3-0 

0 -8 ; 1027 ; 103 ; 989. 

KUed ; 

1-0 

Va^Ji Kotevaijie ; PTN, ; 

«W.; (f-0 

0-6 ; 407 ; 91; 401. 

Morgiri ; 

1-4) 

Va^oli; WAI ; 

W.; 14-0 

DO; 212; 44; 199. 

DLom ; 

8-0 

Va^oli Bbikesvar ; KRH. ; 

N.; 21-0 

2-3; 835; 158; 714. 

Ogale- 
wadi ; 

4-0 

Vacloli Njlesvar ; KRD. ; 

NE.; 7-0 

3-5; 1315; 214 ; 1235. 

Ogalc- 
wadl ; 

4-0 

Vacluj ; KTV. ; 


23-0; 0838; 1310; 3901. 

Local ; 
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Kailway 8t.; 

WeeUy Xiazar 
Bazar Day ; 
Dialanoe. 


Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information 

Ma^Ur; 0-0 

MalUarpeth; Wed. 

4r-0 


w. 

pytd Os(c).; 
BLinibcn fr. Udp. Vad. 
5.; 3tl,; dh,; 2gyui.; lib. 

Loutitid : iiO-0 

ul; ii'ri. 

3-4 

0-1 

w.jii.jstr. 

Sl(pr).j Chamundadevi fr. 
Vsk. Sud. 8.; 7tl, g.yin.; 
Cll. 

Itiiluuiatpwjlij-O 

FueesauaJij Wed. 

3-0 

.. 

w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 5ti.j 2AL; 
mq.; dg.; dh.; gym.; 
ch.;hb. 

Koiejjuoii ; -tii-O 

Dahivadi; Mon. 

3-0 

Local 


Sl(pr).; Kondoba fr. Mrg. 
Vad. 15,; 2tl. 

Adarki: 0-0 

Adarki Bk.; Sat* 

5-0 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(mp),i Alaruti fr. 
Ot. Vad. 8,; tl. 

yataia lid.! 22-0 

Parali j Mon. 

0-0 

Varali; 4-0 

rv.j w. 

el(pr).; 2tl. 

Masui'! 7 “0 

indoJi: Fri. 

2-0 

.. 


2S1 (pr;b;).; Khoudoba fc, 
Psh, Sud. 15.; t!.; 2gym,;. 
21 ib.; dp. 

Maaur, 1-i 

Masur; Wed. 

2-0 


L V»i W, 

Sl(pr).; pyt.' C.W(mp).; 2tl 
Dome. 

ICoregauii; 53-0 

Kukudwad : I'li. 

2-0 

Kukudwad; 2-0 

U. 

Sl(pr).; (.' 8 ( 111 ])), 

fjouaud j 13-0 
lloaertcd. 

Phaltaii; Sun. 

Uoaortod. 

4-0 

Fhaltan; 4-0 

Deserted. 

W.; w. 

Sl(pi).; tl. 

Desoitod. 

Oouuiid; 21-0 1 Phaltau Sun. 

7-0 

Stage Nearby .. 

str'. 

Sl(pr).; Vs(nip).; 211.; eb. 

liabimatpuv 12-0 

I’uacsaivali; Wed. 

a-0 

. . 

v. 

Sl(pr),; Cs(iiip).; 411.; mq.; 
dg. 

Satara Kd ; 8-0 

Saiara ; Sun. 

3-0 

Local 

rr. 

Sl(ni) ; Cs(o).; Shri Bhai- 
rav fr. (Jt. Vad. 5.; 4tl.; 
gym.; lib. 

Karad; 20-0 

Morgii'i; Thu. 

1-0 

.. 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

W'atliar; 35-0 

Wai; Mon. 

14-0 


rv. 

si{pr).; pyt ; tl 

Karad; 4 -0 

Karad; Thu. 

8-0 


rv. 

Sl(pr) ; C's(mp) ; 5tl; dh. 
gym ; Kb. 

Karad; 4-0 

Karad; Thu. 

■ 

8-0 


w. 

yi(pr) ; pyt.; 2tl; dh. 
gym ; lib. 

Koregaon ; 23-0 

Boeal Sat. 


Local 

rv. 

3Sl(2pr|h) , pyt ; 30a 

(mp ; sp ;fo) ; Shri Bhai- 
raviiath r. Ct. Vad, 8.. 
l(itl.;AI.;mq.; <lh.;gyiii. 
oh.; lib.; 6dp. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deoiiagari, 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Vaduth ; STA. ; 

E.; 6-0 

1 

2-8; 1292 ; 

244 ; 1103 ; 

Local; 


Vagadare ; JVL ; 

SW.; 5-0 

0-8 ; 346 ; 

72 ; 317. 

Med ha ; 

4-0 

Vaghali ; JVL ; 

S.; 13-0 

1-3; 120 j 

29; 110. 

Medha ; 

4-0 

Vaghane ; PTN. ; ^<fr 


2-3; 85; 

18 ; 86. 

Helwak ; 

11-0 

Vagheri ; KRD. ; 

NE.; 6-0 

6-3 : 1428 ; 

270 ; 937. 

Local ; 

Vagliesvar ; JVL. ; .. 

E.; 4-4 

1-3 ; 629 : 

127 ; 501. 

Medha ; 

6-0 

Vagholi ; ERG. ; 

.. 21-0 

13-3; 4212; 

470 ; 2749. 

Local ; 


Vaghosi ; KDL. ; ?T^rWV 

E.; 10-0 

3-0; 319; 

60; 279. 

Andori ; 

1-4 

Vaghosj ; PIIL. ; 

NVV.; 16-0 

1-8; 281; 

60; 223. 

Lonand ; 

14-0 

Vahagaiiv ; JVL. ; RT? 

N.; 16-0 

0-8; 335 ; 

70; 309. 

Pancha- 

gani; 

Belavado 

Bk.; 

6-0 

Vahaganv ; KRD. ; . . 

N.; 4-4 

2-6 ; 1607 ; 

276 ; 1047, 

2-0 

Vahagaiiv ; WAI ; .. 

E.; 8-4 

1-3 ; 389 ; 

77; 284. 

Surur; 

1-0 

Vahite ; JVL. ; 

VV.; 11-0 

0-3 ; 64 : 

16; 64. 

Mahabale- 

shwar ; 

6-0 

VaijWAL; 

Hq.; .. 

1'3 ; 16009; 

3044; 4786. 

Local ; 


Vajarosi ; PTN. ; =r5T^>5fV 

N.; 33-0 

4-3; 1083 ; 

224 ; 1050 ; 

Tarale ; 

2-0 

Vajegahv ; PTN. ; cfT^nR .. 

W.; 20-0 

0-1; 836; 

174; 823. 

Helwak ; 

6-0 

Vakesvar ; KTV. ; 

i 

W.; 3-0 

3-3; 963; 

187; 863. 

Vaduj ; 

3-0 

1 

Vakhari ; PHL. ; WT^ .. j 

i 

NW.; 8-0 

6*3; 905; 

174; 860. 

Phaltan ; 

7-0 
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Railway St. ; 

Distance. 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 

> 

j Motor Stand ; 

' Distance. 

1 

1 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

! 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Satara Rd.; 4-0 

Bazar; 

Sat. 

1 

.. 1 

! 

Stage on 

Satara Rd.; 

rv.;w» ' 

1 

1 

Sl(w).; Cs(c).; 6tl.; 3dp.; 
(Vet ; mat). 

Satan. Rd.: 30-0 

Mcdha ; 

Mon. 

4-0 

.. 

w. 

Sl(pr)., 2tl.; gym. 

Satara Rd.; 30-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

4-0 

Mcdha; 13-0 


tl. 

Karad ; 64-0 

Helwak ; 

Wed. 

11-0 

. . 


tl. 

Karsd ; 3-0 

Karad ; 

Tbu. 

7-0 

. . 

W. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 5tl.; mq,; 
dg.; gym.; lib. 

Sata.'a Rd.; 21-0 

Jlodha ; 

Mon. 

5-0 


w. 

sl(pr).: pyt,; CB(inp).; 
Hanuinan fr. Ct. Sud. 
16.; 2tl.; gym.; lib. 

Wathor; 4-0 

Local 

Sat. 


Wathar; 4-0 

w.; W. 

2Sl(pr;h).; pyt.; 3 Cb. (2c; 
mp).; Shrl Ram fr. Ct. 
Sud ;9.;8tl.;dh.;6gyra.; 
4Iib. 

Lonand ; 6-0 

Lonand ; 

Thu. 

6-0 

.. 2-0 

w.;W. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(gr).; Maruti fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15.; tl. 

Adaiki; 7-0 

Lonand ; 

Thu. 

14-0 

.. 6-0 

\v» 

Sl(pr).; Maruti Fr. Ct, 
Sud. 16.; 4tl.; gym. 

Wafhar; 30-0 

Humgaon ; 

Sun. 

4-0 

PancUagani: 3-0 

pi.; W. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

Shiravade ; 2-0 

Shiravade ; 

Fri. 

2-0 

1 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; pyt,; 4(1.; mq.; 
gyin- 

Wathnr; 17-0 

Surur ; 

Sun. 

1-0 

Surur; 1-4 

W. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; CB(mp).; 
Vadjai fr. Mg. Vad. 9. 
dg.; gym.; lib. 

Satara Rd.; 39-0 

Mahabaleubwar Tuc, 6-0 

1 

.. 

spr.; rv. 

tl. 

Wathar ; 16-0 

1 Local 

Mon. 

•• 

Local 

w.;n.;rv. 

llSl(8pt).; Tr. clg„ 66tl.; 
M.; 4mq.; 6dg.; 4dh. 
3gym.;oh.; lib. 

Targaon ; 8-0 

1 

1 

1 

Taralc ; 

Sat. 

2-0 

\ 


w. 

1 

3Sl(2pr;h).; Vakoba fr. Ct. 
Sud. 5.; Babiroba fr. Ct. 
Sud, 8.; Vakoba fr. Mg. 
Sud.; 13 ; 7tl.; gym. 

Karad , 41-0 

Helwak ; 

Wed. 5-0 

.. 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Kojegaon ; 21-0 

Vaduj ; 

Sat. 

3-0 


rv. 

Sl(pr).; pyt,; Bhairav- 
nath fr. Ct, Vad. S.; 
2tl.;gyiii. 

Lonard ; 16-0 

Phaltan ; 

Sun. 

7-0 


atr. 

Sl(pr).: Cs(c).; Bbairav- 
nath fr, Ct. Vad. 8.: 
6tl,; ch,; lib. 
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X’illagc uiuuc ill Eiiglisli; 

T'aliika itblirtii iation ; 

VilJwgu iiami.' ill Dconagari. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
ilietancc. 

Area (.Sq, ms.) ; I'op. ; 
MousoholdB ; Agricultural 
population. 

Dost Office ; 

Distuiice. 

Vaki; JVli. ; 

W.; 

H-O 

1.3; 223; 53; 102. 

Baiunoli 

0-0 i 

Vaki; MAN ; 

NK.; 

10 0 

3.8; 182; 32; 121. 

Kusabc; 
MUaswad; 

1 

4-0 i 

1 

Vaiai ; MAN ; 

!S.; 

25-0 

8.3 ; 037 ; 140 ; 000. 

Kukudwod 

0-tt 

Valane ; J VL. ; ^ToSiT 

VV.: 

1.3 V 

0.3 ; 307 ; 87 ; 307. 

Bamneli 

0-0 

Vaiaujava^i; JVL. ; • 

W.: 

O-O 

0.3; 121; 27; 121. 

Kasabe; 
Medha; 

9-0 

Valase ; STA. ; 

y.; 

(i~0 

1.8; aOS; 85; 852. 

Fadali; 

1-2 

1 

Valavaii; JVL. ; 

W.; 

2S-0 

4.8; lIJO; 41; lUli. 

ilainnoli 

14-0 

Vaiutli; JVL.; 

«.! 

12-0 

1.8; 1105; 244; 800. 

Kaaabc; 

Local 


Vauagiii ; 8TA. ; 

K.; 

12 0 

1.3; 514; 103; 401. 

Iamb ; 

2-0 

Vaiiavali T. Ategauv ; JVL. ; .. 

W.; 

u-0 

0.8; 170; 43; 107. 

liaiunoji 

5-0 

Vaiiavali L. iSola^c ; JVL. ; 

IV.; 

12 0 

0.8: 100; 50; 148. 

Kaaabc ; 

llamnoli 

3-0 

*fr^ 

Vaiiavasaniaohi; KIIJ^. ; 

X. 

»-t 

2.3; 033; 180; 705. 

ICaaabo; 

Kiirad : 

3-0 

^^r?riTr<l 






Vanzole ; PTN. ; 

W.; 

J0~0 

1,8; 241; 05; 240- 

Huh\ ak ; 

4-0 

Vafizoji ; KTV. ; 

!5.; 

ia-0 

2.8; 523; OG; 517. 

I’ubc- 

0-0 

Varaije ; K.BL. ; 

X.; 

8-0 

i.8; 498; 101; 479. 

sawali; 
Unibraj; 

2-0 

Varaklia^Java^i; WAl; 

W.; 

1 0 

1.3; 550; 107; 530. 

Wai; 

3-4 







Varakiite Malavaijli ; MAN ; 


20-0 

20.0 2971 ; 572 ; 2190. 

ilhasM ud ; 

9-0 

WTfi 






Varakute Mhasva^ ; M.VN ; 

SE.; 

10-0 

8.0; 1010; 221; 888. 

iMlias'v'ad; 

4-0 

Varasoli Dev. ; JVJj. ; 

W'.; 

7-4; 

0.3; 177; 40; 177. 

Bamnoli 

7-0 

Vilraaoli Koli ; JVL. ; 

W.; 

0-0 

0.8; 107 ; 22; 89. 

Kasabe ; 

Bamnoli 

0-0 

VardhangaiJ ; KTV. ; .. 

W.; 

1 

10-0 

0.5; 1080; 325 ; 1490 

i 

Kasabe ; 
t Busegaon ; 

1 

3-0 
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Uailway tit.; 
Distance. 

f 

Weekly Eazar 
: Eazar Day ; 

I Distance. 

» 

Motor titand; 

Distance. 

Driiikiui 

water 

facilities 

' Inatitutionfj anti other 

informatiojiv 

'i 

} 

tiatara ltd. 

; 32-0 

1 

Jlt^dUa : 

Mou. 

6-0 

Medliu ; 7-0 

11. 

Sl(pr).; 211. 

Kore- 

30-0 

Mlmswud ; 

Wed. 

4-0 

Divud ; 2-4) 

I'V. 

«Kpr).; tl. 

gaoii; 








Kore- 

gaun; 

66-0 

Kukud-nad 

I'ri. 

6-0 

Knkiid. 3-0 

wad ; 

\v.; n. 

,til(pr).; pyt.; 4tl.; oil.; lib.; 
dp. 

tiatara 

Ed.; 

38-0 

Modlui ; 

Mon. 

12-0 

Medha; 12-0 

HJJV. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 211. 

tiatara 

35-0 

Medha; 

Jlon. 

9-0 

. . 

])i. 

til(pr).; tl. 

Ed. ; 








tiatara 

t7-0 

Nagtliaiie ; 

Tiic. 

4-0 

0-2 

\\\ 

«l(pr).; tl,; gym. 

Ed. i 








tiatara 

Ed., 

48-0 

Medlm ; 

Mou. 

20-0 

Medha ; 28-0 

W.; i V. 

2ti. 

tiatara 

30-0 

Huiuguon ; 

tiim. 

1^ 

Huiuguon i 2-0 

B])r. 

til(pr).! 3il. 

Ed.; 








tiatara 

Ed,; 

5-0 

lamb ; 

tiuu. 

2-0 

Lind); 2-4 

rv. 

til(pi).; Maruti IV. Vsk. 
Sud. 3.; 3t].; gym.; Jib. 

tiatara 

37—() 

Medha ; 

Moil. 

11-0 

Medha; 14-0 

w,;rv. 

Sl(ri).;tJ. 

Ed.; 








tiatara 

33-0 

Medliu ; 

Mon. 

7-0 

MeiUiu; 7-0 

.. 

«l(pr).:2tl. 

Ed. ; 








tihiravado ; g-0 

Karad ; 

'I'lui. 

3-0 


\v. 

Sl(pr).: pyt.i 2tl.; mq.; 

gy'«- 

Jvarad ; 

32-0 

Helwak; 

Wed. 

4-0 

.. 

1 V. 

til(pr}.; ti. 

Eabimai. 

pur; 

18-0 

Fuse- 
sawali ; 

Wed. 

6-0 

.. 

w. 

WI(pr}.: pyt.; tihri Gajauan 
fr. Edp. Vad 4; 2tl,; gym. 

Masur ; 

3-4 

Uabrej ; 

Mon. 

2-0 

.. 

X’V. 

Sl(pr).; 11. 

Wathar ; 

24-4 

Wai ; 

Mon, 

3-4 

.. 

W. 

til(pr).; 3tl.; gym.; eh.; 

Korc- 

gaou; 

00-0 

Local 

Fi'i. 


liOcaJ ; 


til.(pr.); pyt.; 6tJ.; M.; 

dg.; dh.; oh.; 2Jib.; dp. 

Korc- 

39-0 

Mhaswad ; 

Wed. 

4-0 

Mhasvt ad ; 4H) 

rv. 

til(p;r).;3U.;ch. 

gaou 








tiatara 


Medlia ; 

Mou. 

6-0 

Mcdba ; 7-4 

w. 

tiUpr).; tl. 

Ed.; 








tiatara 

32-0 

Medha ; 

Mou. 

6-0 

Medha; 6-0 

spr. 

tl. 

Ed.; 








Korc- 

gaou; 

8-0 

Ihisegaou 

tiuu. 

3-0 

Local; 

w. 

tij(pij.; pyt.; Oa(uip).; 3U; 
mq.;gym. 
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Village name in English ; 

1 i 

1 Direction ; j 

1 Ares (Sq, ms.) ; Pop. ; | 

Post OlRce ; 

Taluka abbnivqation ; 

Travelling | 

Households ; Agricultural 

Distance. 

Village name in Deoiiagari. i 

j 

1 distance. | 

population. 



Varne ; STA. ; ^ 

E.; 

13-3 

6.3 ; 2240 ; 

376 ; 

1968. 

Angapur 1-2 

TsrfVandan ; 

Varo^i; JVL. ; 

W.; 

7-0 

0.8; 477 ; 

104; 

414. 

Bainnoli 

KaaabL* ; 

7-0 

Varu4 ; KTV. ; 

S.; 

«-0 

4.8 : 1201 ; 

208 ; 

1190. 

Local 

•• 

Varugai;} ; MAN ; 

SW.; 

16-0 

7..7 ; 

880 ; 

196 ; 

872. 

Mhaswad ; 

6-0 

Varuilji ; KRD. ; 

W.; 

1-0 

2.3 ; 1381 ; 

109 ; 

1269. 

Karad ; 

1-0 

Varye ; STA. ; «r^f 

N.; 

4-0 

3.3; 964; 

238 ; 

720, 

Satara ; 

4-0 

VasantagaeJ ; KRD. ; .. 

N.; 

3-4 

2.8 ; 1417 ; 

268; 

1205. 

Supano; 

1-0 ' 

1 

Vasivali ; WAI ; 

W.; 

16-0 

1.3; 

374 ; 

91; 

372. 

Dhoin ; 

6-0 

Vasole ; WAI ; 

W.; 

12-0 

3.8; 765; 

189 ; 

764. 

Dhom ; 

5-0 

Vasota ; JVL. ; 

W.; 

14-0 

1,5 

156: 

36 ; 

156. 

Medba ; 

10-0 

Vasti Sakureji ; KRD. ; 

W.; 

7-0 

1.8; 664; 

142; 

630. 

Karad ; 

7-0 

Vatambe ; JVL. ; 

W.; 

9-0 

0.8; 

97 ; 

25 ; 

97. 

Msbabalc- 

shwar ; 

8-0 

Vathar ; KRD. ; 

S.; 

7-0 

2.5; 1511 ; 

176; 

1274. 

Kale ; 

2-0 

Vathar ; PHL. ; 

VV.; 

5-0 

8.3 ; 1500 ; 

300 ; 

931. 

Phaltan ; 

4-0 

Vathar Bk. ; KDL. ; ^TT^II . . 

NE. 

11-0 

4.8; 648; 

137 ; 

590. 

Andori ; 

5-0 

Vathar (kiroli) ; KRG. ; 

WT5Tt 

S.; 

14-0 

6.3 

2555 ; 

522 ; 

2132. 

Local 
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KftUway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar; 

1 

1 Motof Stand ; 

Drinking 

! InstitutionR and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 

Diatance. 

water 

infoimation. 


Distanoe. 


facilitiea. 



Rahimat- 4-2 

pur ; 

AiigapurT, 
Vandan ; 

Sat. 

1-2 

Borgnon 4-0 
Nagthane ; 

str.; pi. 

Sl(pr).; C«.; Bahirideo ft. 
Phg. Vad. 10.; 6tl.; mq.; 
dh.; gym.; ch.; lib.; dp. 

Satara 36-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

10-0 

. . 

W.; rv. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

Rd.; 







Rahimat- 13-0 

pur, ; 

Aundh : 

Tuc. 

4-0 

.. 

W. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; mq.; dh.; 
gyro.; ch.; lib.; 2Cch.; 

Lonand ; 22-0 

Malavadi ; 

Sun. 

6-0 

Kulak jai; 6-0 

rer.; W.; 

w.; 

pyt.; Nath fr. Ct. Sud.8. 
3tl.; M.; Fort. 

Karad ; 4-0 

Karad ; 

Thu. 

1-0 

Karad ; 1-0 

I-V. 

Sl(pr).: Vetal fr. Ct. Sud. 
9.; 3tl.: dh.; gym. 

Satara 14-0 

Satara ; 

Sun. 

4-0 

Stage nearby.. | 

rv. ;w. 

Sl(pr).;2tl.;gym. 

Rd. ; 







Karad j 6-0 

Karad ; 

Thu. 

0-0 

. . 

w. 

Sl(pr).; C8(mp).; 2tl.: 

gyn»- 

Wathar; 33-0 

Wai ; 

Mon. 

12 0 

.. 

rv. 

tl. 

Wathar; 35-0 

Wai ! 

Mon. 

11-0 

.. 

W.J n. 

Sl(pr).; 2U. 

Satara 32-0 

Medba ; 

Mon. 

10-0 

Medha; 14-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Rd. ; 





1 

1 

Karad j 10-0 

Karad ; 

1 

Thu. 

7-0 


W.; w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym. 

Satara 36-0 

Rd.; 

Mababale- 

shwar. 

Tue. 

8-0 

1 

1 

i 

spr.; rv. 

2tl. 

Karad; 21-0 

Kale ; 

Thu. 

2-0 


rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 6tl.; 

M.; mq.; dh.; gym.; 

lib. 

Lonand ; 14-0 

Pbaltan ; 

Sun. 

4-0 

0-5 

W.;w. 

Sl(m) .; Maruti fr. Ct. 
Sud. 16.; 6tl'; mq.; oh. 

Lonand ; 8-0 

Lonand ; 

Thu. 

8-0 

Local; 

rv.; t. 

3S1 (2pr.; ni).; oa. 

Bhairavnath fr. Ct. Vad. 

7.; 4tl. ; dh.; gym.; 

211ib.; dp., Pyramid 
type Dam on Nira 

River. 

Local; 

Deur : 

Tue. 

3-0 

Local; 

w.; W. 

1 

3S1 (pr.; m.; h).; pyt,; 
Cs(c).; Yamaidevi fr.; 

Krt. Sud. 16.) 6tL; 
mq.; 2 gym.; oh.; 

lib.j 2dp. 
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Village name in English ; j Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop, ; j Post Oifico ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; | Travelling j Households; Agrionltural j Distance. 

Village name in Deonagari, ! distance, j population. | 


Vathar Station; KEG.; 

S'.; 

Vatole ; ETN. ; 

NW. 

Vavadare ; STA.; 

S.; 

Vavarahiro.; MAN ; .. 

N.; 

Vaya«anv ; WAl; 4H»rN 

W.; 

Vazo!i; PTN. ; 

. . 

Vechale ; STA, ; 


Velang;WAI; 

W.; 

Velapflr ; JVT;. ; 

W.! 

Veje ; JVL. ; 

S.: 

Vole ; WAT ; 

NE.: 

Velosi ; PHI;. ; 


Vedu ; KRG. ; 

•SE.; 

j 

Veneganv ; STA, ; 

1 

SE.; 

Vefigale ; JVL.; 

W.; 

Vetane ; KTV. ; 

NW. 


18-0 

. 



11-3 

3.8; 477; 10,5; 477. 

Patan; 

ll-O 

11-0 

0,8; 242; CO; 232. 

Sntarn; 

10-0 

8-0 

11.0;24ir>; 302 ; 2126. 

Dahivftdi; 

7-0 

13-0 

1.3: .380; 77; .389. 

Mahabalc- 
shwnr; 

5-0 


1.8; 241; &); 240. 

Dhobcwadi 

;4-0 

fi-2 

2.8; 1182; 247; 889. 

Sliendre ; 

0-1 

7-0 

2.8; 910; 168; 794. 

Dhom ; 

1-0 

n-0 

1.3: 334; 92; 304. 

Bamnoli 
Kasabe; 

7-0 

25-0 

8.5; 660; 148; 607. 

Medha; 

28.^) 

0-0 

.5.8; 1.372 ; 382; 1131. 

Suriir; 

2 0 

Ifi-0 

2.5; 180; 38; 179. 

Phalt an ; 

16-0 

8-0 

0,3; 1186; 225; 1095. 

Bahimat- 

pur; 

.5-0 

18-0 

3.8; 200.5; 415; 166.5. 

Ijoeal 


10-0 

1.8; 225; 53; 224. 

Bamnoli 
Kasabc ; 

6-0 

15-0 

1.5; 1370; 225 ; 1334. 

Bndh ; 

2-0 

1 

I 
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Uftilwivy Rt.; 
Distanoe. 


|mT i 


Wathar ; 


Karnrl j 

Kahima<- 
pnr ; 

^Vatha^ : 


Satarn 

RO : 

f,nnaTi() ! 

Lonand ; 

Rahimat- 
pnr; 

Targann ; 


Weekly BaJiar; 
BaavSay ; 
Riatiatioe. 

Motor Stand ; | Drinking! Institutions and other 
DistsnM'. 1 vntpr , information, 

ffneilities.j 

i 



1 

Lopn] ; 

! 

0-4 j lA^:n. 2S1 (2pr).: pyt.; Cs(o).; 





i 1 4tl.; dh.; gym.; rh.; 





1 1 lib.; Sdp. 

Pa t an ; 

Alon. 

11-<| 


j atr. j RUpr).; 2tl. 

1 1 

Rntnrn : 

Run. 

irt-ft 


1 

1 T»r.;p. i SI (pr)-: 2tl.; gJTii. 

1 

Lnoal; 

Rat. 


Loral; 

n. SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs (mp). 





Mabadco fr. Phg. Vad; 





11.; 2tl.: mq.; dh.;. 





j rh.; lib.; dp. 

Mahakalr- 

'I'lie. 

5-0 

Pancbe- 

7-0 AV. 1 Sl(pr).: 4tl. 

ahwar; 



gani; 

i 

1 

Dhehewadi j 

Tuo. 

•t-0 

Dhrbe- 

( 0 W.; If. j R1 (pr).: tl.; rh. 




is adi; 


Satara ; 

Tliu. 

rt-0 

Shendrr- 

1 0 w,: 11 . SI (pr).); Ram Pr. Ct. 




fata : 

Sud. 9.; Cs (r).; 6tl.; 





gym.; oh. 

Wai; 

Alon. 

7-0 

Loritl ; 

I V. SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs (mp).; 





3tl.; gym.; dp. 

Mrdha ; 

•Alon. 

13-0 

Mrdha ; 

M-0 AV.: rv. SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Medha ; 

Aton. 

28-0 

Mrdha; 

25-0 rv. SI (pr).; iltl. 

Sunir : 

Still. 

2-0 

Voir ; 

M AV. SI (pr).; pyt.; t's(r).i 





2tl.; dh.: rh. 

Phaltan : 

Stin. 

l«-0 


W.: «. SI (pr).: 11. 

Rahimatpur; Th\i. 

.5-0 


AV. SI (pr).: jiyt.; 2tl.; 




1 

gym- 

Atit : 

Pri. 

.5-0 

.Tawahvodi- 3-4 rv.: W. SI (pr),; Cb (mp).; Padma- 




pall ; 

j wati fr. Ct. Vad. I.; 





Alalang Alahnnvj fr. Phg. 





1 A^ad. 14; 3tl.; M.; 





dh.; gym,; oh.; lib. 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

10-0 

Medba ; 

10-0 W.;rv. Sl(pr).; Stl. 

Bndh ; 

Mon. 

2-0 

Bndh ; 

1-4 \V. SI (pr).; pyt.; Os(mp).; 


Vadjai fr. Ct. Sud. 4.; 
7tl.; Bym.; )i>>. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Beonagari. 

Wtection ; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Aren (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Vidani ; PHL. ; 

E.; 

4-0 

8-5; 2632; 468; 2236. 

Phaltan ; 

3-0 

Vihe ; PTN. ; 

E.; 

n-0 

3*8; 1600; 347 ; 1629. 

Local 


Vikhale ; KTV. ; 

SE.: 

19-0 

9-5 ; 1660 ; 297 ; 1452. 

Kaledhon ; 

2-0 

Vikbale ; KRG,; 

N.; 

21-0 

6-8; 1142; 224 ; 1084. 

Deur; 

6-0 

Vificurni ; PHL. ; 

E.; 

3-6 

3-5; 311; 52; 292. 

Giravi; 

3-0 

Vinekhol ; STA. ; 

W.; 

14-0 

10; 269 ; 71; 229. 

Parali; 

6-0 

Ving;KRD. ; fkn 

W.; 

6-0 

6-0; 2729 ; 471 : 2556. 

Local 

•• 

Viramaqle ; WAI ; 

S.; 

14-0 

1*3; 741; 151; 604. 

Saigaon ; 

2-0 

Viravade ; KRD, ; 

W.; 

4-0 

1-5; 815; 142; 418. 

Karad ; 

1-0 

Visapur ; KTV. ; 

W.; 

13-0 

8-8 ; 2778 ; 666 ; 2411. 

Local 

»• 

Vivar T. Kiidal ; JVL. ; 

NW.; 

15-4 

1-0 413; 91; 407. 

Pancha- 

4-0 

Ving ; KDL. ; 

SW.; 

12-0 

9-3 ; 2203 ; 418 ; ^4. 

gani. 

Local 


Viralj ; MAN ; 

SE.; 

30-0 

11-0 1176; 271; 1148. 

Kukud- 

6-0 

Vivar ; MBR. ; 

S.; 

9-0 

00 

O 

wad ; 

Mababale- 

10-0 

Mouje Vele ; STA. ; ifN" #3 .. 

NW.; 

lO-O 

2-5; 1166; 210; 1033 

shwar; 

Kanher : 

3-0 

Vyahali ; WAI ; 

W.; 

5-0 

1-3; 365; 85; 338. 

Wai; 

6-0 

Vyajavadi ; WAI ; sirr^RT^ . . 

E.; 

5-4 

1-6: 858; 161: 763. 

Wai; 

6-0 

Yekiv ; JVL ; 

S.; 

6-0 

2-0 ; 191 ; 37 ; 191. 

Medha ; 

6-0 
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Railway St, ; 

Weekly Baaar; 

j Motor Stand; 

/ 

I'D rin king 

Institutions and other 

Distance. ! 

Bazar Day; 

1 Distance. 

1 water 

information. 


Distance. 

i 

1 

Ifrtcilities.j 

i ' 



Lonand ; 20- 0 

1 Phaltan ; 

Sun. 

3-0 

i 

0-1 

W, 

281 (2pr).; Maruti Fr. 
Ct. Slid. 13.; 6tl.) oh.; 

lib. 

Karad; 12-0 

Charogaon i 

1 Hat. 

4 0 

•• 


rv.: W. 

281 (2pr).: pyt.; 6tl.; 

2gym.; oh.; lib. 

Koiv'gaonj 4/5*0 

Kaledlinn ; 

Tnf. 

2-0 



R'. 

SI (pr).; pjd;,; Cs(mp),; 
3tl,; db. 

VVnthar; 3-0 

Dour ; 

Tuo. 

.7-0 

Wathar; 

3-0 

W.; w. 

n. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; tl. ; M.; 
gym.; ch. 

Donand ; 20-0 

Giravi j 

Sat. 

3-0 


3-6 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym. 

Satara 21-0 

Rd.; 

Darali ; 

•Mon. 

5-0 

1 

0-0 

str. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Karad; 7-0 

Jjooa l; 

Sfon. 


* ' 

• ‘ 

W. 

Si (pr).; pyt.; 6tl.; 
mq.; gym.; oh.; 21ib. 

Satara 10-0 

Rd.; 

Anew ad i ; 

Fri. 

0-4 

•• 


IV. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2(1. 

Karad i 3-0 

Karad ; 

'rivii. 

1-0 

• • 


IV. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs(mp).; tl.; 
gym,; oh.; lib,; dp. 

Kore- 14-0 

gaciii; 

I’liscgaon J 

Sim. 

2-0 

1 

■■ 


IV. 

Sl(pr).: pyt.; OB(mp).; 
6tl.; mq.; gym.; oh.; 

2 lib.; dp. 

Wathnr j .30-0 

Humgaon ; 

Snii. 

4-0 

Panoha* 
gani.; 

0-0 

' pi. 

2tl.;ch. 

TiOnand ; 23-0 

Bhnr ; 

Tiic. 

.7-0 j 

Stage; 

0-4 

rr,:Bti'.; 

W.! w, 

3Sl(3pr).; C8(c).: Bbairav- 
dco fr. Ct. Slid. 11.; 
Janai Devi fr. Ct. Sud. 
15.; 6tl.; dg.; 4gym,; 
oh.; lib,; 

Kore- 46-0 

gaon; 

Kukudwad j Fri, 

3-0 

Kukud¬ 

wad. 

4-0 

n.sW. 

si(pr).: pyt.; stl.; M.; 
mq.; oh. 

Wathar i 45-0 

Mahabale- 

shwar,; 

Tnc. 

10-0 

Mahaba- 

lesbwar 

11-0 

pl.;W.i 

Oit. 

Sl(pr).; Janni Dovl fr. 
Mg.Vad.5.:2tl. 

Satara 20-0 

Rd.; 

Kanher : 

Tiic. 

3-0 

* • 

.3-0 

W. 

2Sl(pr;m).; os,; Bhairav fr. 
Ct. Vad. 4; 

7tl.; gyro.; lib, dp. 

Wathar; 20 -0 

Wai; 

Mon ■ 

ti-0 

Dbom ; 

0-) 

rv- 

Sl(pr),; 4tl.;gym, 

Wat-har; lS-0 

Wai i 

Mon. 

0-0 1 

■' 


w. 

Sl{pr).;2tl.;gym, 

Padall; 32-0 j 

Medha > .. 

Mon. 

6-0 


•• 

spr. 

8l(pr).;2tl, 


m 3730-67 
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Village name in English : 

'Taliiha ahhl'cviatiun ; 

Villag<' nanu' in Dconagari. 

'Dircetinn; 

Ti'iivclling 

tlisl.ancr. 

Aren (.Srj. m».) ; Pop, ; 
lloiisrhold; Agricultnial 
population. 

Post Office; 

Dialancc. 

Yelaganv ; KRD. ; 

m.i 18-0 

6-0; 2904 ; 632 j 2(158. 

I/OCal. 

Yelako ; KDL. ; 

a 4 

4-0; 1270 ; 283; 89.3. 

Khnndnla ; 3-4 

Yelamaravadi ; KTV. ; 

E.; 7-0 

2-5; 470; 107; 395. 

Katar- 2-0 

khatav ; 

Yeliv;KTV.; 

SE,; 12-0 

3-5 ; 682 ; 123 ; 609. 

Aiindh; 3-0 

Yenake ; KRD. ; 

W.; 0-0 

1-3 ; 948; 180; 832. 

Kole : 2-0 

Yonape ; KRD. ; 

S\V.; 18-0 

4-3; 1476; 284 ; 1446. 

Yelgaon ; 2-0 

Yera(j[ ; PTN. ; 

W.; 3-4 

3-3; 1084; 237; 1055. 

Patan ; 3-0 

Yeraphale ; PTN. ; 

NE.; 2-.5 

2-0 ; 1077 : 2.36 ; 1064. 

Mandrul 3-0 

T. Havoli : 

Yeravale ; KRD. ; 

W.i 3-0 

2-3; 1680; 337 ; 1445. 

Viiig ; 2-0 

Yerne Bk. ; JVL. ; ^'’f f^l 1 

\V.; 12-0 

2-8; 233 ; 55; 224. 

Mahaba. 4-0 

leshwar ; 

Ycrne Kh. ; JVL. ; ’T®r 

NW.; 13-0 

0-8: 102; 22; 101. 

Mahaba- 5-0 

leshwar ; 

Yeruji ; WAI ; 

NVV,; 8-4 

2-3 ; .308 ; 09 ; 308. 

Wai ; 8-0 

Yevati ; KRD. ; 

W.; 20-0 

0-3 ; 2007 ; 475 ; 1987. 

Yelgaon ; 2-0 

Yavatc^var ; STA. ; .. 

W.; 3-0 

2-5; 643 ; 133; 565. 

Satara ; 3-0 

Zildapl ; JVL. ; ITr^f^'V 

\V.; 28-0 

1-3; 79; 18; 79; 

Mahabale- 14-0 

shw ar ; 

Zaijoli ; PTN. ; 

.. 

1-5: 87; 17; 86. 

Helwak ; 9-0 

Zagalaviiqli ; KDL. ; ■ 

W.; 0-0 

1-8; 422 ; 90; 420. 

Khandala; 10-0 

Zaka^o ; PTN. ; 

5-0 

3-5 ; 310 ; 59 ; 310. 

Patan ; 4-0 

Zanjavilgii ; MBR, ; ITRff at .. 

SE.; 9-0 

1-6: 198; 48; 189. 

Mahabale- 2-0 

ebwar ; 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance, 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


^ Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

i 

> 1 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Karad j 

21-0 

•Local 

Thu. 


Local; 

VV.;w. 

.Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs(mp). 4tl.; 
raq.; gym.; oh.;dp,; 4Cch. 

Loiiand ; 

13-0 

Khand.ala ; 

.Sun. 

3-4 

Kbandala; 3-4 

w.i W. 

Sl(pr;in).;tl.;ch. 

Kore- 

gaon ; 

30-0 

Katar- 

khatav ; 

Sun. 

2 0 

1 

W. 

.Sl(pr).;4tl. 

Rahimat’ 

puT; 

13-0 

Aundh ; 

Tue. 

3-0 

Aundh; .3-0 

rv.;W. 

S!(pr).; pyt.; 4tl.; mq. 
gym.; lib. 

Karad ; 

10-0 

1 

Kole ; 

IV.'d, 

2-0 

Ghare- 2-0 

I wadi. 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; tl.; gym. 

Karad j 

23-0 

Local 

Thu. 


1 

w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt,; Cs{mp).; 3tl.; 
gym,; oh. 

Masur; 

13-0 

Patan j 

Mon. 

3-0 

1 

1 

rv.; W. 

Sl(pr).: Shri Yedoba fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15.; 4tl. 

Karad; 

22-0 

Patan j 

Mon. 

3-0 

I 

W. 

Sl(pr).; 4tl. 

Karad j 

7-0 

Ving i 

Alon, 

2-0 

1 

rv.; 

Sl(pr)., pyt.; 5t!.; M.; 
gym.; oh.; 21ib. 

Sntara 

Kd.; 

30-0 

Maliabalc- 

ahwar; 

Tue. 

4-0 

1 Mahabaie- 6-0 

1 shwar; 

rv.; W. 

Sl(pr).;2tl. 

Satara 

Rd. ; 

38-0 

Mahnlm](’- 

shwar ; 

Tuo. 

6-0 

i Kelgbar; (i-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Wathar ; 

29-0 

Wai; 

Mon. 

8-0 

.. 

w. 

Sl(pr),; pyt.; 3tl.; gym. 

Shonoli ; 

13-4 

1 

Mhasoli; 

Mon. 

2-0 

.. 

str.; w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; CH(mp).; ,7tl. 

Satara 

Rd. ; 

13-0 

Satara ; 

i 

1 

Sun. 

3-0 

1 

1 

Satara ; 3-0 

t. 

Sl(pr).; yavateshwnr fr, 
Krt. Sud. 2.; 2tl,: 

dh.; gym. 

Padli : 

48-0 

Mahabale- 

shwar ; 

Tue. 

M-0 

Medha; 25-0 

W. 

Sl(pr).:tl. 

Karad ; 

53-0 

Helwiik : 

AVcd. 

<J-0 

1 


w.i W. 

tl. 

Donaiid ; 

23-0 

Kliaiidida ; 

Sun. 

KMt 

l-O 

1 

W. 

Sl(pr).; Shirasobai fr. 

Mrg. Sud. 15 ; 2tl.; gym. 
cb. 

Karad ; 

30-0 

Morgiri ; 

Thu. 

4-0 

.. 

w. 

Sl(pr).;tl. 

Watbar ; 

48-0 

Mahabale* 

sbwar i 

Tue. 

8-0 

Mahaba. 9-0 
lesbwar j 

epr. 

Sl(pr).;2tl, 


Vf 5730-e7<j 
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APPENDIX I. 
SECTION I. 


Depahxments Tkansfehhed to Za-LA Pahishab. 

Public admiiustration in the State in tlie last century consisted mostly of 
provldini; security to person and property' and raising the revenue ne^ssary 
for the purpose. The Public Works Department was tiro only oOrer branch 
suificiSit importance but its activities of construction and inaintenanc'e were, 
apart from roads and irrigation works, amflned to buildings required for the 
departments of Govermnent. With the spread of Western education and tire 
growth of political consc:ious-ness in tlie country and as a result of Qie gradual 
association of a few Indians wltli some aspects of tlie vrork of Govenrment, 
the demand arose for tlie expansion of Governmental activities into wliat were 
called “Nation Building Departments,” namely. Education, Health, Agricultvire, 
Co-operation, etc. 

After tlic close of World War II and tlie attainment of indeptmdence by 
India in 1947, an all-out effort was made to achieve a Welfare State as 
rapidly as possible and to build up a socially directed economy. The present 
activities or the State, therefore, require a much more elaborate system than 
what was felt to be necessary durhjg die 19th century. 

Under die Maliarashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Saniitis Act, 1961, 
the following departments of the State operating in the District, have been 
transferred to the 2Iflla Parishad 

1. General Administration Department. 

2. Ijocal Self-Gov<.Tmnent, excluding Municipalities and Municipal 
Boroughs. 

3. Developmental Departments i Agriculture, Veterinary, Forests, Co-opera¬ 
tion, Industrial Co-operatives and Village Industries, Industries, Riblic Works 
and Road Transport. 

4. Welfare Departments: Education, (excluding training colleges and 
hidier education), Technical Industrial Training,’ Medical, Public Healdi, 
Labour, Prohibition and Excise, Backward Classes, Charity Commissioner, 
Community Projects and National Extension Service, Social Welfare. 

5. Miscellaneous Departments : Publicity’ and Administration of Managed 
Estates. 

Before the Zilla Parishad cajiie into existence. Local Self-Government in the 
district was working at district, taluka and village level. It was conducted by 
various statutory bodies, enjoying local autonomy in different degrees. The 
progress of these institutions was in tlirec spheres. Firstly, in regard to tlioir 
constitutions, from fully or partly nominated bodies, they nave become entirely 
elective. Secondly, tlicir franchise, which svas widening, had, with tlie enact¬ 
ment of tlie Bombay Local Authorities Adult FrancliEo and Removal of Reser¬ 
vation of Seats Act (XVII of 1950), readied the widest limits possible, viz-^ 
universal adult franchise; every person who 

(a) is a citizen of India, 

(b) has attained the age of 21 years, and 

(c) has the requisite residence, business premises or taxation qualification, 
is now entitled to be enrolled as a voter. 

Thirdly, wider and wider powers have been gradually conferred on local 
bodies for. the administration of the areas under tlieir cliarge. Tliere are nine 
municipalities in Satara District, indudlng one Municipal Borougli of Satara, 
which are not under tlie control of Zilla Paridiad. However, the primary 
sdiools lying in the area of those municipalities, with the exception of the 
primary schools under the Municipal School Board, Satara, are run by the Zilla 
Parishad. 

Under the Maliarashtra Zilla Parishads and Pancliwat Saniitis Act, 1961, 
which came into^ force from 1st May, 1963, all ex-Boards, i.e;, District Local 
Board, District School Board, District Building Committw;, District Develop¬ 
ment Board, were abolished and their work was vested in the Zilla Parish^. 
All Village Panchayats have to work under tlieir respective Taluka Samitis. 


Introduction. 


Administrative 

Stbuctube. 
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Subjects of 
A cnvrriES. 


The following offices of the Government also have been taken over by the 
Zilla Parishad 

1. District Village Panclrayat Mandal. 

2. Agricultural Deparlnient. 

3. Education Dcjiartineut. 

4. Animal Husbandry. 

5. Co-operative Department (partial). 

6. Social Welfare Department. 

7. Publicity Department, excluding Publicity Officer. 

8. Industries Department, excluding District Industrial Officer. 

9. Healtli Department, exeludiog malaria eradication. 

10. Works, excluding national liighways. 

11. Irrigation upto 250 acres. 

12. Dry Farming. 


1. Agriculture. 

(a) Establishment, management, maintenance and the giving of grants to 
Agricultural Schools (including grants-in-aid to Agricultural Schools), but not 
including matters relating to (i) laying down of syllabus, (it) prescription of 
text-books and (Hi) conducting annual examination. 

(h) Crop competitions. 

(c) Crop protection, 

(d) Crop campaign, (including Kliarif and Rabi crop campaign and inten¬ 
sive paddy cultivation.). 

(e) Compost and gre-en manures. 

(f) Distribution of fertilisers, agricultural implements and agricultural quota 
of iron, steel and cement. 

(g) Demonstration of improved agricultirral practices. 

(h) Model demonstration or subsidiary seed fimns. 

(i) Importation and distribution of improved seeds. 

(/) Establishment and mainlenanct^ of godowns. 

(k) Advancement and improvement of agriculture. 

(l) Eradication, of noxious plants. 

(m) Acclimatisation of exotics. 

2. Artivtul Husbandri/. 

(a) Veterinary aid (excluding district veterinary hospitals but including 
veterinary dispensaries, veterinary aid centres and village veterinary chests). 

(b) Improvement of breed of cattle, horses, and otlier live-stock, (including 
artificial insemination sub-centres, key village centres, premium bull centres, 
fodder development plots, silo pits, formation of taluka and district live-stock 
improvement association and the like, and distribution of improved breed of 
sheep.) 

(c) Distribution of improved poultry. 

(d) Organisation of cattle shows and rallies. 

3. Forests. 

(a) Village forests and grazing lands, (including measures for development 
of village woodlands for purposes of pasture and fuel.) 

4. SocUd Welfare. 

(a) Educational development of backward classes, including, measures 
relating to 

1. grant of scbolarslrips, freeships and examination fees to backward class 

students. 
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(b) Economic development of backward classes, including 

(1) giving of financial assistance to individual cultivators in the form of 
loans and subsidies for tlie purpose of purchasing agricultural requisites, 

(2) giving of financial assistance to individual artisans in the form of loan 
and subsidies for cottage industries and professions, 

(3) supply of spinning wheels to Vimukta Jatis, 

(4) development of communications in backward areas, 

(5) maintenance of co-operative stores and grant of subsidies to multi¬ 
purpose co-operative societies for maintenance of staff (so far as co-operative 
societies having not more than rupees five lakhs working capital each and 
having jurisdiction over less than a district, are concerned), 

(6) establishment of handicraft centres, and 

(7) development of cattle-breeding and poultry farms. 

(c) Removal of untouchability, including 

(1) celebration of Harijan weeks, 

(2) Zunka-bhakar programme, 

(3) encouragement of inter-caste marriages between caste-Hindus and Ilari- 
jans and 

(4) awarding prizes to villages which do outstanding work in the removal 
of untouchability. 

(d) Programmes for welfare of backward classes, including:— 

(1) women’s and children’s welfare programmes or projects, 

(2) establishment and maintenance of Bnlwadk, 

(3) undertaking propaganda and publicity for welfare of backward classes, 

(4) organisation of entertainment programmes for backward classes, 

(5) holding social mclas, 

(6) Sanskar Kendras, community-cum-recrcation centres and community 
halls for backward classes, 

(7) supply of clothes to Vimukta ]utis, 

(8) financial assistance to individuals for ))urcluisc of medicines, and giving 
of grants to voluntary agencies for administering medical relief, 

(9) provision of houses for backward class persons, and 

(10) provision of drinking water wells. 

(e) Training of backward classes, including:— 

(1) organisation of training camps, and 

(2) technical training and training in improved methods of hereditary 
occupations. 


5. Education. 

(a) Establishment, management, uiaiiiten;uice, inspection and visiting of 
prunary schools and basic schools, including grants-in-aid to schools but exclud¬ 
ing items relating to :— 

(i) laying down of syllabus, 

(a) prescription of text-books, 

(Hi) conducting scholarship examinations, 

(to) conducting Primary School Certificate Examination and Standard IV 
examination and 

(o) such other powers as are ve,sted in the State Government, under the 
Bombay ftimary Education Act, 1947, 

(b) Establishment, management, maintenance, inspection and visiting of 
Secondary Schools, excluding items relating to :— 

(i) prescription of curriculum, 

(a) prescription of text-books, 

(iii) rates of and conditions for maintenance grant, 
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(iv) peniiission for conversions of schools into higher secondar) 

schools, 

(c) rates of fees, 

(vi) laying down general conditions for recognition, 

{vii) conduct of primary and high scViool scholarship examinations, and 
(vUi) such otlier powers as may he specifically entrusted to the Director 

of Education or reserved for (he State Coscrninent, under the Grant-in-Aid 
Code. 

In the case of private secondary schools, only reconinicndatiun of grants 
and loans and their elisbursenrcnt on sanction from the Director of 
Education is done. 

(c) Grant of loans and scliolarshi|5 to sliideuts in respect of primary and 
secondary education. 

{d) Constniction and maiiitcuance of primary and secondary srhool 

huildingjS of the Zilla Parishad. 

(e) Other educational objects. 

(/) Provision of cquipinent and plargrouiids for schools. 

6. Medical. 

(a) 'I'aluka dispensaries, including their upgrading. 

(b) Hospitals, excluding ci\il and cottage as also big Government 
Hospitals. 

(c) Subsidised Medical Practitioners' Centres. 

(d) Rural Medical Rcliri Centres and Public; Medical Relief. 

(e) Grant of financial assistance to institutions giving anti-rabic treatment 
to indigent persons. 

(f) Grants-ln-aid to private churitalde liospitals, dispensaries, maternity 
homes and other such institutions. 

7, Ayurvedic. 

(«) Ayurvedic and Unani dispensaries, (including the giving of grants to 
such dispensaries). 

(b) Replenishing stock of Ayui-vcdio medicine chest in village.^. 

8. Public Health. 

id} Primary Heultli Centres. 

(/;) Mobile Hygiene Units. 

(c) Combined Medical and Public Health Units, 

(d) Vaccination, 

(e) School Health Service. 

if) Measures for treatment of ^‘Vuti-yaws. 

(g) Maternity and Cliild Welfare Centres. 

(h) Maintenance of medicine lioxes in villages. 

{i) Facilities for health education. 

(/) Rural sanitation. 

(Jk) Taking of necessary measures in the. interest of public health. 

(1) Reclamation of unliealthy localities. 

9. Buildings and Commnnicatiom. 

[a) Construction, maiulenanc-o and repairs of 

(i) Village Roads, 

(ii) Other District Hoads, 
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(Hi) Major District Roads, and 

(to) Bridf'es on aliove mentioned roads. 

(Z>) Rural parks and gardens. 

(c) Construction of administrative and otlier buildings in connection -with 
Zilla Parishad’s requirements. 

(e) Means of communications, otlier than roads. 

(/) Public ferries. 

(g) Maintenance of trees in the vicinity of roads. 

(«) Lidit, railways and tramways. 

(i) Telepbone linos. 


10. Public Health Enginceting. 

(a) Rural water supply, 

(b) Protected water suppl)' for fails in rmal areas. 

(c) Rural drainage. 

(cl) Works for presei’vation of water for drinking, bathing and cooking, from 
IioUution. 


II. Irrigation. 

Minor Inigation Works (only tliose works which irrigate 250 acres or less), 

12. huluitries and Cottage Industries. 

(a) Local Industries . . \ Only to the ertent of grant of loans upto 

(h) Local Arts , . / rupees ten diousand in each case in respect: 

of small-scale or cottage industries. 

(e) Training institutes and schools, excluding research institutes and 
institutes meant for an area larger than a district. 

(d) Training-cutn-production centres and production centres, 

(e) Sales depots and cinporia. 

(f) Giving of grants-in-aid and loans to individual craftsmen, 

(g) Giving of stipends to trainees. 

(ft) Promotion and development of cottage and village industries. 

(<) Organising marketing facilities for cottage mid village industries 
products. 

(f) Giving of grants-in-aid and loans to industrial co-operatives. 

(k) Mandlooms. 

(l) Executive work relating to enforcement of Weights and Measures Act. 

13. Co-operation. 

(a) Registration of co-operative societies (only in respect of tliosc 
societies whoso working capital does not e.xceed rupees five laldis each and 
whose jurisdiction is less than the district). 

(b) Approval to bye-laws of the type of societies mentioned above. 

(c) Appeals arising out of non-admission of members to the typo of 
societies mentkaied above. 

(d) Administrative supervision over co-ojserative societies (only to the 
extent of examination of the general working of societies, tha’r management 
and financial position, with a view to improving the business standards 
adopted by the .societies and tlioir office-bearers and also extending their 
activities). 

(e) Promotion and extension (in respect of all types of eo-opcrative 
societies), 

(f) Sponsoring of applications of co-operative societies for financial assis¬ 
tance from the State Government. 

(g) Spon.soring of applications of co-operative societies (such as may be 
■specified by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies) to concerned federal 
societies in respect of participation in share capital, 

(h) Taking shares in co-operatives in those cases in whidi tlie State Gtaverii- 
nient can take shares subject to conditions laid down by the Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies, 

(i) Supervision and control over Agricultural Produce Markets (only the 
district level werk of supervision and control). 
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14. Vublicitii. 

(a) Mobile publicity van.s. 

(h) Orj^anisiiif; di.slrict exliibilious. 

(c) Publicity tlirout;!! iLcrcatiuiwl uctivitics. 

(d) Rural broadcasting. 

15. C’oiiiHiuiiiti/ Dcvclopmcni. 

(a) Couiuniiiity Dcvclopiiiciit Programme. 

(b) Local Development Works Programme. 

16. Social Education. 

(a) Community recreation centres. 

(b) Adult literacy centres. 

(a) Sports, games, playgrounds, cquipnioiit and wcllare organisations. 

(d) Ki.san melas. 

(e) Conduct visits. 

if) Dissemination of information. 

(g) Short camps. 

(fi) Women's organisations and welfare. 

(i) Children’s organisation and welfare. 

(/) Mobile cinema vans. 

(k) Libraries and reading rcxnns. 

(l) Fairs, shows and exhilritions. 

17. Rural Houima. 

(a) Rural Housing. 

IS. Mlsrcllaneotis. 

(a) Village uplift. 

(b) Building model villages, (including grants and loans for the imrpose). 

(c) Economic welfare of villages. 

(d) Local works or measures likely to promote health, safety, comfort or con¬ 
venience of the public. 

(e) Markets. 

(/) Dhannashalas, resthouses, travellers’ bungalows, sarais and the like. 

(g) Chawadis. 

(/i) Other public institutions. 

(i) Local unemployment, other than industrial unemployment. 

(;■)) Improvement and extension of village sites, (including grants and 
loans for the purpose). 

(k) Laying new village sites, (including grants and loans for the purpose). 

(l) Well-being of employees of Zilla Parishad. 

(m) R-ovision of houses for employees of Zilla Parishad. 

(n) Planting and jrreservation of trees on public grounds and gardens. 

(o) Rewards for destruction of wild animals. 

(p) Phblic receptions and ceremonies and entertainment. 

(q) Arrangement for local pilgrimages. 

(r) Burial and cremation grounds. 

(,s) Sammelans of Panchas, Sarpanclias of Village Panchayats and other 
non-ofBcials. 

(t) Local vagrancy relief for the poor. 

(«) Maintenance of poor-houses. 
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SliCl'ION II. 

Previous history of the Boards and other Local Self-Government Iiistitiitioris. 

Like the Greek City States, the villages in ancient India had always been 
autonomous units. The characteri.stic feature of administration in ancient 
India was th© prevalence of freedom and autonomy in governing the village 
institutions. In course of time due to invasions and depradatiohs of Muslim 
rulers the villages lost tlieir autonomy as more power came to be vested and 
concentrated in the sovereign kings. 

During the British Administration, some attempts were made to revive the 
Local Self-Government Institutions in India with a view to giving people 
training in the administration of .such institutions by giving them repre.senta- 
c 1 B bodies. As a result of this, subsequently, Municipalities, 
Distnct School Boards and Taluka Local Boards came to be established. In 
course of time, village panchayats came to be founded and as a result of tliis 
It was possible for British Govermnent to regenerate confidence among the 
masses inhabiting the rural areas. ^ 

Vidarbha organi,sed its Gram Panchayats and Nyaya-Panchayats in 1946, 
while as in Marathwada Region the Village Panchayats started functioning 
in every village with a population of 5,000 and above in 1941 After the 
reorganisation of the erstwhile State of Bombay, the Village Panchavats Act 

Act for every district 

t "P- Not only this but Gat-Nyaya 

Panchayats organised for groups of five or more than five Visage 

In course of time, the experience gained indicated that the progress of rural 
development was not commensurate with tlie expectation of the Government. 
Various developmental activities introduced in the various nan periods could 
not achieve a commendable amount of success owing to non-participation of 
in the iiiiplementation of such developmental schemes. On the 
other hand, a trend could bo noticed among the masses for undertaking more 
developmental activities. The Central Government came to the conclusion that 
it was necessary tor the Government to investigate the causes behind siidi 
a state of afrairs and appointed a Committee called ‘ Balwantrai Mehta Com¬ 
mittee . 

'P’f ‘Balwantrai Mehta Committee’ visited all the developmental activities, 
met hundreds of Government Officers, social workers in the Country inter¬ 
viewed tliem and submitted its report to Govermnent. The Committee pointed 
out inainly, among other findings, that the Government could not succeed in 
appealing and attracting the leadership of the masses in participatintr in tlie 
Community Development and National Developmental Schemes. Institutions 
of the type of the Local Self-Government had not taken any deep interest in 
torschemes and had not shown ;my initiative 

village grain panchayats in such works 
was also not very encouraging. There was very often interference from 11,e 
Government in the affairs of the working of the Local Boards. The Committee 
tame to the conclusion that the urgent necessity of the day. to remedy the above- 

decentralisation of power antf responsibi- 
' t^«iimittee, therefore, suggested that the rcsnon- 

development work^should be assigned to 
such local institutions at the district level with the Government accepting the 

'pzel a Di.rtrict Committee to lie’caile., 
Zilla Panshad , instead of the Local Boards, etc., in order to secure inteera- 
tion in the various^ developmental activities. From the above it mav eafdv 
be SMii that the Gr^ Panchayat, the Panchayat Samiti, and the Zill{ 
Parishad are the three responsible functionaries in the" decentralisation of 
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Tlius an Act, to provide for tlie establislunent iir nuul areas of' Zilla Farishad: 
and Panchayat Samitis, to assign to them local Govermnent functions, and ti 
entrust the execution of certain works and development schemes of tire Statt 
Five fear Plans to such bodies, and to provide for the decontralisatioir of 
jrowors and functions under certain enactments to tliose local bodies for tin. 
imrposes of promoting the development of democratic institutions and securing 
a greater mea.sure of participation by the people in the Plans and in local and 
government affairs, was passed in 1981, known as The Mahara.shtra Zilla 
Parishads and Panchayat .Samitis Act, 1961. 

As per provisions contained in Section 9 of the Zilla Parishad.s and Panchayat 
Samitis Act, 1961, th(> Satara Zilla Parishad has since been constituted and 
it has started functioning since 12th August, 1962, lire Zilla Farishad consists 
of tire following Councillors 

(1) Fifty-four electcel Gomici|l6r.s, one each from fifty-four electoral 
divisions in the district. 

(2) One rvoinan co-opterl bj’ tlie elected Councillors of tire Zilla Fmishad. 

(3) Eleven Chairnren of eleven Panchayat Samitis in the district, {ex- 
officio Councillors). 

(4) Five Chairmen of five co-(.'peiative societies in the district, noirrinatcd 
hy Covcrmneirt as detailed under the heading ‘ Election Fracture.’ 

Under Section 100 of the Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Sairritis Act, 1961, 
it .shall be the duty of the Zilla Parishad so far as the district fuird at its 
dispo.sal wilt allow, to irrafco regional provision witlrin the district with respect 
to all or any of the subjects emmrerated in the first schedule as amended 
from^ time to time imdcr sub-section (2) (in the Act referred to as ‘ District 
List’), and to execute or maintain works of developmental schemes in the 
district relating to. any sucli subjects. 

Among other things, tlx,- Zilla rAtrishad Iras Irecir enrpovvci'ed under the same 
section (i.e., 100) 

1. to make provision for carrying out within tire district any other work 
or measure which is likrdy to promote the health, safety, education, comfort, 
convenience or social, eeonouric, or cultural well-being of tire inhabitarrts 
of the district; 

2. to endeuxour, to promote phtn developirrerrt of the di.strirt by utilising- 
to the uruxinrum extent, local resources and for that nurpose, prepare 
amrual and long term platr, regard being had to the plans already pre- 
pai-ed by the Panchayat Samitis; 

3. subject to the rules, nrade by the State Governirreut in this behalf, 
the Zilla Farishad nray by resolution, passed at its meeting and supported by 
2/3rds of its councillors (other than associate councillors) make provision for 
any public reception, ceremony or entertairanent within the district or to 
contribute towards gathering sponsored by it in the district; 

4. the Zilla Parishad shall carry out tire directions given or orders issued 
from time to time by the State Government and shall provide adequate 
funds for purposes of measures to be undertaken for the amelioration of the 
conditions of tire Sdreduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and any socially and 
educationally backward classes, and in particular, in the removal of 
untouchability; 

5. the Zilla Parishad .sliall perfonn such duties and fmictions as are 
entrusted to it, or under any other law for the time being in force; 

6. the Zilla Parishad may incur expenditure outside the district on any 
matter in relation to any of the puriroses of this Act, such matters being of 
interest to the residents of the district; 

7. tire Zilla Parishad .sliall make adequate arrangements and provisions 
for payment to. its CounciDors, members of Panchayat Samiti,s, and niembws 
of Standing Committee, Subi«.-ts Committees and any other Committee, all 
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expenses incurred in travelling for the purpose of business of the Zilla 
Parishad or as the case may bo, the Panchayat Samiti, in accordance with 
the rules, made by the State Government in this behalf; 

8. the Zilla Patishad may contribute to any fund sponsored by Govern¬ 
ment to meet any calamity affecting the public in any part of India ; 

9. subject to the provisions of this Act, the Zilla Parishad may exercise 
general supervision and control over the work of the Chief Executive 
OfBcer; 

10. it shall be lawful for die Zilla Parishad, und’er provisions of the 
Section 102, of the Act, to undertake, upon such terms and conditions, 
as may be agreed upon, the constniction, maintenance or repairs of any 
work, or the management of any Institution on behalf of die Central or 
State Government, or any other local authority, or any Court of Wards ; 

11. the Zilla Parishad may compromise (tiidc Section 105), in respect 
of any suit instituted by or against it, or in respect of any claim or demand 
msmg out of fuiy contract entered into by or on behalf of it under this Act, 
tor such sum of money or other compensation as it shall deem sufficient; 

12. the Zilla Parishad may pay compensation out of the District Fund to 
any person sustaining any damage by reason of the exercise, in good faith 
of any of the powers vested in it, in its Committees or in Panchayat Samitis 
and m the presiding authorities, officers and servants by or under this Act, 

Subject to the provisions of this Act, and tho rules made thereunder by the 
State Government, a Zilla Parishad may (vide Section 106 of the Act) ; - 

(a) do all things necessary for the proper discharge of the functions and 
duties imposed on it by or under the Act, 

(b) sanction works or development schemes within the district (not being 
works or development schemes which a Panchayat Samiti has been em¬ 
powered by this Act to sanction within the Block from block grants), 

(c) at any time, call for any proceedings of tho Standing Committee or 
any Subjects Couimitteo, or for any return, statement, account or report con¬ 
cerning or connected with any subjects allotted thereto, 

(d) rcc|uiro any of its officers or servants to attend any meeting of the 
Zilla Parishad and tender advice on any matter which concerns tho depart¬ 
ment, under which sudi officer or servant Is working; and every such 
officer or servant shall comply wltli such requisition, 

(e) exercise powers or perform functions in respect of matters which bv 
or under this Act, are not expressly conferred or imposed on tho Panchayai 
Samitis or Standing Committee or a Subjects Committee, presiding autho¬ 
rity or officer or servant of or under tho Zilla Parishad, 

(f) revise or modify any decision taken by the Standing Committee, 
a Subjects Committee, presiding aiithorltv, or officer of or under or servant 
of the Zilla Parishad, 

(g) exercise administrative control over officers and servants holding 

office under it and ^ 

(h) supervise generally the execution of all duties and functions, under 
this Act. 

^ere the State Government, during any year, lias declared any area as 
a famine stricken or an area of acute scarcity, and has granted .suspen¬ 
sion or remission of land revenue, according to the scale picseribed by the 
State Government in this behalf, under the relevant Code or where distress 
is caused by floods or other natural calamities in any area, it shall bo the 
duty of tire Zilla Parishad having jurisdiction over the area, if sn^ directed 
by the State Government, to undertake relief operations in sucli are,a eitlier 
by the grant of gratuitous relief in tho form of doles of money or through 
expenditure on such public works or such preventive or remedial measures as 
may be sp^fied by the State Government to the direction, rule 107 

pr the Act), i 
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Constitution of 
Various Com¬ 
mitters OF THE 
I’arishai), 


Subiects-Com- 

inittees, 


SECTION III. 

As per provisions contained in section 78 of the Zilla Parishads and 
Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, the Zilla Parishad shall appoint a Standing 
Committee and also the following Subjects Committees 

1. Finance Committee, 

2. Works Committee, 

3. Agricultural Conunittce, 

4. Co-operative Committee, 

5. Education Committee, 

6. Health Committee. 

In view of the provisions contained in section 79 (I) of the said Act, the 
Standing Committee siiall consist of 

1. The President, 

2. The Chairmen of the Subjects Committees, 

3. Seven Councillors elected by tlie Zilla Parishad from amongst its 
Councillors, of whom not less than two shall be members from the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes or socially or educationally backward classC'^, 
as far as possible, 

4. Not more than two persons to lie co-opted by the Parishad, who shall 
be associate members. 

The members to be co-opted, under item 4 above, shall be persons having 
special knowledge or experience in respect of any of the subjects allotted to 
the Standing Committee. 

The President of the Parishad shall be the ex-officio Chairman of the Stand¬ 
ing Committee. The Deputy Chief Executive Officer, shall be the ex-officio 
Secretary of the Standing Committee. 

1. Committee for Co-nperaiioex.—It shall consist of 

(i) Five councillors not being associate councillors elected by the Zilla 
Parishad from aniOTigst its coimcillors, 

(it) Five associate councillors who shall have the right to vote, [vide 
section 80 (I) of the Act.] 

Otlier Subjects Committees shall each consist of 

(i) Seven councillors elected by the Zilla Parishad from amongst its 
councillors, 

(ii) Not more than twO' persons to be co-opted by the Pai'ishad, W'bo 
shall be associate members. The members to be co-opted under this item 
shall be the persons li.wing special knowledge or experience in respect of 
the subjects allotted to the relevant Subjects Committees. 

The Head of the Department of the Zilla Parishad shall be the ex-officio 
Secretary of such Committees as the Zilla Parishad may direct. 

As per provisions contained in section 81 of the Zilla Parishad Act, no 
Councillor shall be elected on more than two Committee.^, including the Stand¬ 
ing Committee. No Chairman or Deputy Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti 
is eligible for election on any Committee appointed under section 78. Every 
election to a Committee, including the Standing Committee, shall be held in 
accordance with the system of proportional representation by means of a single 
transferable vote. 

The term of office of members of a Standing Committee and a Subjects Com¬ 
mittee of the Parishad shall lie co-tenninus with the term of the, office of 
councillors of that Parishad. [vide Section 82 (I) of the Zilla Parishad Act.,] 

Tlie Vice-President of the Parishad .shall be the Chairman of .such two 
Subjects Committees, as tb© Parishad may determine. The Councillors will, 
from amongst the elected Councillors, elect two persons to be Chairmen of the 
remaining Subjects Committees and two such Subjects Committees as deter¬ 
mined by the Parishad, are going to be under the same Chairman. (Vide 
Section 83 of the Zilla Parishad Act.) 

Each of the three Chairmen referred to above, will be getting a consolidated 
honorarium of Ps. 300 per month, with tlie facilities of free residential accom¬ 
modation and will be entitled to .such T. A. and D. A„ as may be prescribed 
by the Government. (Vide Section 84 of the Act). 
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Section IV. 

As per provisions contained in section 57 of the Maharashtra Zilla Pari.shacls 
and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, for every block a Panchayat Samiti has been 
provided, anil every Panchayat Samiti sliall consist of the following members . 

(o) All councillors who are elected on the Zilla Parishad from the 
electoral divisions in the block. 

(b) The co-opted Coimcillor of the Zilla Parishad residing in the block. 

(c) The aiairmen of such Co-operative societies conducting the business 
of purchase and sale of agricultural products in the block as nominated by 
Government (to be associate members). 

(d) The Chairman of a co-operative society conducting business relating 
to agriculture (not being a society falling under ‘c’ above) in the block 
co-opted by the Panchayat Samiti (to be an associate member). 

(e) In case of non-availability of w'oman member or a member of 
Scheduled Caste or Scheduled Tribe, r.ne member each to be co-opted by the 
Panchayat Samiti, from the block who is a regular resident. 

(/) Sarpanchas elected by members of the Village Panch.iy.its. 

For the purpose of election of Sarpancha as mentioned in ‘ f ’ above, the 
54 electoral divisions in the district have been sub-divided into 108 electoral 
colleges. Each College has returned one member. 

Electoral Roll.—All the members of the Village Panchayat included in 
a College have been registered as the voters for the purpose of election. 
A Sarpancha of a Village Panchayat is entitled to contest the election under 
clause ‘ f ’ above. 

The 11 Panchayat Samitis,' since formulated, consist of the following members 
it present, 

Serial Name of the Panchayat Members at present. 

No, Samiti. 

1 Mahabaleshwar .. Four elected Sarpanchas, 

One Chairman, of Panchagani No. 5 
Vividh K.nryakari Society, Ltd., 

Panchagani. 

(associate member). 

Two Zilla Parisli.ad Councillors 
(elected). 

a Wai . Eight elected Sarpanchas. 

One Chairman of Sale Purchase Union 
Lttl., Wai. 

Four Zilla Parishad elected Ccimcillor.s, 

3 Satara .. Twelve elected Sarpanchas. 

One Chairman of Satara Taluka Sale 
Purchase Union, Ltd., Satara, 

(as.sociate member). 

Six Zilla Parishad elected Councillors. 

4 Jnoli .. Seven elected Sarpanchas. 

One Chairman of Jaoli Taluka Sale 
and Purchase Union, Ltd., Jaoli. 
(associate member). 

Four Zilla Parishad elected Councillors, 

5 Khandnla • • Sf* elected Sarpanchas. 

One Chaurnan of Kliandala Pota Sale 
and Purchase Union, Ltd., Khan- 
dala (associate member). 

Three Zilla Parishad elected Council¬ 
lors. 


Panch.vyat 

Samitis. 


6 Plialtan • • Eight elected Sarpanchas. 

On© Chairman of Phaltan Taluka Sale 
and Purchase Union, Ltd., Phaltan 
(associate member). 

Few Zilla Parishad elected Councillors. 
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Chairman. 


Powers ami 

functions of 
Chairman. 


.Serial N.'ime of the Fanchayat Xfembers at present. 

No. .Samiti. 

7 Man .. Eight elected Sarpanchas. 

One Chairman of Man Tnluka Sale 
.and Purchase Union, Ltd., Man, 
(associate member). 

Four Zilla Parishad elected Councillors, 

8 Khatav ., Twelve elected Sarpanchas. 

One Chairman of Sale and Putcha.se 
Union, Ltd., Khatav (associate 
member). 

Six Zilla Pari,shad elected Councillors. 

9 Koregaon .. Ten elected Sarpanchas, 

One Chairman of Koregaon Tnluka 
Sale and Purchase Union, Ltd., 
Koregaon (associate member). 

Five ZiUa Parishad elected Councillors, 

! 0 Pntan .. Fourteen elected Sarpanchas. 

One Chairman of Fatan Taluka Sale 
and Purchase Union, Ltd., Patan. 
(associate member). 

Seven Zilki Parishad elected Council¬ 
lors. 

11 Karad .. Eighteen elected Sarpanchas, 

One Chairman of Karad Taluka Sale 
and Rirchaso Union, Ltd., Karad. 
(associate member), 

Nine Zilla Parishad elected members. 

The first me.eting of all Panchayat Samitis in the district was called on 
7th August, 1962, in all the respective Blocks, for election of their Chairmen. 
.Accordingly, the Chainnen of all the Panchayat Samitis were declared elected 
on the same date. Tlie t«Tn of the offico of tho Chairmen and members of the 
Panchayat Samiti,s is going to bo ec-terminus, vide Section 59 of tiie Zilla 
Parishad Act. 

The Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti is paid an honorarium ol Rs. 300 
per month with the facilities of free residential accommodation, (vide 
Sect'on 69 of tlie Act). The Deputy Chairman of Panchayat Samiti is paid 
an honorarium of Rs. 150 per month (vide Section 69 of the Act). Tlie 
Chairman and the Deputy Chairman .shall devote sufllcient time and .attention 
to the duties of their offices. 

Eacli Panchayat Samiti has yet to co-opt its memlrers falling tmdev clauses ‘ d ’ 
.and ‘ e ’ of Section .57 ( /) of the ZiUa Parishad Act. 

The elections of S.arpanchas under clause ‘f’ of section ,57 of the Zilla 
Parishad Act. were hold under the secret ballot system. 

Subject to the provisions of this Act and the rules or regulations made 
thereunder 

(1) the Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti shall— 

(a) convene, preside at and conduct meetings of the Panchayat Samiti; 
(h) have access to the records of the Panchayat Samiti; 

(c) exercise supervision and control over tho acts of officers and servants 
of or under the Zilla Parishad and working in the Block in matters of 
execution or administration (including tlio carrying into effect the 
resolutions and decisions of the Panchayat Samiti) and the accounts and 
records of the Panchayat Samiti; 

(d) in relation to works and developmont schemes to be undertaken 
from block grants, exercise such powers of sanctioning acquisition of 
property or sale or transfer thereof as may be specified by the State 

Governrn<^t> 
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(2) The Chainiiaii of a I’anchayat Saniit! inay— 

(a) call for any information, return, statement, account or report from 
any ofGccr or servant svorking under the Panchayat Samiti; 

(b) enter on and inspect any immovable property in the Block occupied 
by tlio Zilla Farishad, or any institution in the Block under the contnd 
and management of tire Zilla Parisliad, or the Panchayat Samiti or any 
work or cTcvelopment scheme in progress in the Block undertaken by 
the Zilla Farishad or the Panchayat Samiti or under its direction. 

(1) The Deputy Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti shall— 

(a) in the absence of tbo Chainnan, preside at the meetings of the 
Panchayat Samiti; 

(b) exercise such of tlie powers and perform such of tlic duties of the 
Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti as the Chainnan from time to time may, 
subject to tiro rules made by the State Government in that behalf, 
delegate to him by an order in writing; and 

(c) pending tlie election of tlio Chairman, or dining the absence of the 
Chainnan exercise the powers and perfonn the duties of the Chairman, 

(2) The Deputy Chairman of' a Panchayat Samiti may enter on and 
inspect any immovable property in the Block occupied by the Zilla Parishad 
or any institution in the Blorac under the control and management of the 
Zilla Farishad or the Panchayat Samiti or any W'ork or development scheme 
in progress in the Block undertaken bi’ tire Zilla Parishad or the Panchayat 
Samiti or under its direction and .shall send a report of such inspection to 
the Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti. 

SECTION V. 

1, The President shall— 

(a) convene, preside at, and conduct meetings of Ihc Zilla Farishad ; 

( b) have access to tlie records of the Zilla Parishad; 

(c) discharge aU duties imposed, and exercise ail the powers conferred 
on him by or under this Act; 

{(1) watch over the financial and executive administration of the Zilla 
Parishad and submit to the Zilla Parishad all questions connected therewith 
which .shall appear to him to require its orders ; and 

(c) exerciso admini.strative suporvisioji and control over tlie Chief 
Executive Officer for securing iinpl^cntation of resolutions or decisions of 
the Zilla Parisliad or of the Standing Committee, or of any Subjects 
Committee, or of any Panchayat Samiti. 

2. Tlic President may in cases of emergency direct the execution or 
suspension or stoppage of any work or the doing of any act which requires 
the sanction of the Zilla Parishad or any authority thereof, and immediate 
execution or doing of which is, in his opinion, necessary for the service or 
safety of the public, and may direct that the expense of executing such work 
or doing such act shall bo paid from the District fund : 

Frovidetl that, he shall report forthwith the action taken under this section, 
and tlvo full reasons diereof to the Zilla Parishad, tlie Standing Committee 
and the appropriate Subjects Committee at their next meetings and the Zilla 
Parishad, or tlic Committee in,ay amend or annul the direction made by the 
President, 

ITie Vice-President shall— 

(«) in the .absence of the President, preside at the meetings of the 
Zilla Parishad ; 

(b) exercise such of the powers and perform such of the duties of the 
President as the Pixisident from time to time may, subject to the rules 
made by the State Government in this behalf, delegate to him by an order 
in writing ; and 

(c) pending the election of a President, or during the absence of the 
IVesident, exercise the powers and perform the duties of ttie President, 

Vf 5730-68 
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Powers and 
functions of 
Chairman of 
Standing 
Committee and 
Subjects 
Committees. 


1. Subject to the provisions of the Act, and the rules made thereunder 
by the State Government— 

(fj) the Chairman of the Standing Committee or a Subjects Committee 
shall- 

( i) convene, preside at and conduct meetings of the Committee ; and 

( ii) have access to the records of the Committee ; 

(h) the Chairman of any such Committee may, in relation to subjects 
allotted to tlie Committee— 

(i) call for any information, return, statement, acc-ount, or report from 
any officer employed by or holding office under the Zilla Parishad or 
any servant thereof; and 

(ii) enter on and inspect any immovable property occupied by the 
Zilla Parishad or any institution under the control and management of 
the Zilla Parishad or any work or development scheme in progress under¬ 
taken by the Zilla Parishad nr under its direction : 

Provided that, the Chairman of the Standing Comynittee may, in relation 
to any subject allotted to any Subjects Committee, also exercise the powers 
under this clause. 


2. The Cliairman of tiu: Standing Committee may grant leave of absence 
for any period exceeding two months, but not exceeding four months, to any 
officer of Class I Service (other than the Chief Executive Officer) or Class II 
Service holding office under the Zilla Parishad. 

Duties, Procedure Save as otherwise provided by or tinder this Act, the powers to bo 
etc., of Committee's exerci.sed and the duties to be discharged by, and which subject enumerated 
to be prescribed hi the district list are to be allotted to, the Standing Committee and each 
by regulations, '’f Subjects Committees, .shall be such as may be prescribed by regula¬ 
tions ; but all subjects in re.lation to social welfare entimeratcd in the District 
List are by this section allotted tO' the Standing Committee. 

Executive Officers A Chief Executive Officer, a Deputy Chief Executive Officer, 11 Block 
of the Parishad. Development Officers and the Heads of various departments of the Zilla Parishad 
are the executive officers of the Zilla Parishad. They are all gazetted officers 
and arc transferable by the State Government to other district.s. The Chief 
Executive Officer belongs to the cadre of Indian Administrative Service and 
his rank is equal to that of the Collector. Tho Deputy Chief Executive Officer 
is an officer of the rank of the Deputy Collector, The Block Development 
Officers are Class II Officers while the Heads of the Departments are either 
Class I or Class 11 Officers. All the executive officers, are to draw their pay 
and allowances from the consolidated fund of the State except travelling 
allowance (other than travelling allowance on transfer) which is to be drawn 
from District Fund. 


There are five State Government Officers in the General Administration 
Department, two in tlic Finantx: Department, three in the Agriculture Depart- 
nicnt, five in the Education Deprurtment (including the Head Master of the 
iTfit.aiisinh High School, Satara), one in the Industries and Co-operative 
Departin.'riit. five in the Works Department, six in the Health Department, one 
in the Revenue Denartinent, and eleven Block Development Officers. Of the 
Gazette 1 Officers, the Chiirf Executive Officer, the Deputy Chief Executive 
Officer, the Chio-f Accounts and Finance Officer, the Educational Inspector and 
District Engineer arc Class 1 Officers. 

Powers and f duties (1) Chief Executive Officer ;— 
of the 

Eseautive Officers. 


1 Vide Sections 95 to 99 of the Zilla Parishads and F'anchayat Samitis Act, 
1961, 


( i ) He shall lay down the duties of all the officers and servants of or 
holding office under the Zilla Parishad in accordance with the rules made by 
the State Goveniraent. 

(ii) He .shall be cntirled to call for any information, return, statement, 
account or report from any office or servant of, or holding office under the 
Zilla Parishad. 

(in) He shall supervise and control the execution of all activities of the 
Zilla Parishad. 

(iv) He shall have custody of all papers and documents connected with 
the proceedings of meetings of the Zilla Parishad and of its committees 
(excluding Panchayat Sarnitis). 
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(t:) Ho sliall draw and disburse money out of ttie District Fund, 

(ui) He shall exerci.se supervision and control over the acts of officers and 
servants holding office under the Zilhi Parishatl in matters of executive 
administration and thos'e relating to accounts and records of the Zilla Parishad. 

{vH) He shall be entitled to attend the meetings of the Zilla Parishad or 
any of its committees (including any Fanohayat Samiti). 

(uififAny of the powers conferred or duties or functions imposed upon or 
vested in the Chief Executive Officer by or under the Maharashtra State 
Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, may also be exercised 
performed or discharged under the control of the Chief Executive Officer 
and subject to such conditions and limitations, if any, as he think fit 

to lay down, by any officer or servant bolding office under the Zma Parishad 
to whom the Chief Executive Officer generally or specially enrtOwers by 
order in writing. All such orders of the Cliict Executive Officer shall, 
however, bo laid before the President, the Standing Committee and the 
relevant LSuhject Committees for information. The Chief Executive Officer 
has already ddegated some powers to his suhordin;iVcs. 

(ix) He shall assess and give his opiruon 'confidentially every year on 
the work of the officers of Class I Service faul Class II Service holding 
office under tlie Zilla Parishad ; forward them to such authorities as may be 
prescribed fjy tlie State Government and lay down tlie procedure for writing 
such reports about the work of officers and servants of Class III .service and 
Class IV service under the Zilla Parishad. 

(2) Deputy Chief Executive Officer 

(1) He shall be the Secretary, ex-officio, of the Zilla Parishad, as well as the 
Standing Committee, (uic/o'section 9 and 79 of the Act). 

(3) Block Development Officer:— 

(1) He shall have the custody of all papers and dnouments connected 
with the proceedings of meetings of the Panchayat Samitis. 

(2) He shall be the Sex-rctary, ex-officio, of the Panchayat Samiti. (vide 
Section 37 of the Act). 

(3) He shall, subject to tlie general order of the Chief Executive Officer, 
grant leave of absence to officer or .servant of Class HI servic.'c or of Class IV 
service of the Zilla Parishad working under the Panchayat Samiti. 

(4) He .shall call for any information, leUirn, statement, account, report 
or explanation from any of the officers or serv'ants working under the 
Panchavat Samiti. 

(5) He shall draw and disburse money out of the grant or grants payable 
to the Panchayat Samiti under Sections 185 and JRS. 

(6) He shall, in relation to the works and development scliemes to be 
undertaken from the block grants, exercise such powers of sanctioning 
acr|uisition of property, sale or transfer thereof, as may he speeific'd by 
the State Government. 

(4) Heads of Departments 

(1) Every head of the Department of the Zilla Parishad may, in respect 
of works and development schemes pertaining to his Department, accord 
technical sanction thereto. 

(2) He shall assess and give his opinion 'lonfidentially every year on the 
work of officers of class H service working in liis Deyiarlment and shall 
forward them to the Chief Executive Officer. 

(3) The Hi ad of n Department of a Zilla Parishad specified hv the 
Zilla Parishad in thi.s behalf, shall be the secretary, ex-officio, of snob 
Subject Committees as tbe Zilla Parishad may direct, (vide Section 80 
of the Act). 

The various Subject Committees are 
(a) Finance Committee, 

(h) Works Committee, 

(c) Agriculture Committee, 

{d) Co-operatives CoTninittee, 

(c) Education Committee and 
( f ) Health Committee. 

Vf 5730-68a 
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Election 

PnoCEDUHE 


SECTION VI. 

Under clause A of Sub-section (1) of Seetion 9 of the Maharashtra Z^a 
Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, Satara District has been divided 
into M electoral divisions for the purpose of the elections of the Ocnincillors to 
Satara Zilla Parishad. These divisions have been formed on the basis of 
population, every Councillor being elected approximately for a population of 
35,000. Due attention has .also been paid to variations in geographical 
conditions of the Block, for instance, in Mahabaleshwar Block, 2 electoral 
divisions have been formulated entitling them to return two elected 
Councillors. 

2. Each Electoral Division has returned one Councillor and there was 
separate election for each Electoral Division. Tlrree seats for Scheduled Castes 
are reserved, one each for Tatgaon Division, Taluka Koregaon; Vaduj 
Division, Khalifciv Block and Nimbibk Division, in Phaltan Block. No reserva¬ 
tion has been given to Scheduled Tribes in the district. 

3. The break up of the number of Councillors in the Satara Zilla Parishad 
is as follows 


(a) 54 Councillors elected bj' direct elections. The details of the 


elected Councillors are as under 


Serial 

Name of the block- 

No. of elected 

No. 


Councillors. 

1 

Phaltan 

4 

0 

Khandala 

3 

3 

Maltabalo-shwar 

o 

> • *4 

4 

Wai 

4 

5 

Man 

4 

6 

Khatav 

6 

7 

Koregaon 

5 

8 

Satara 

6 

9 

Jaoli 

4 

10 

Patan 

7 

11 

Karad 

9 


(h) One wom.an has Ix'cn co-opted by the elected Councillors in (a) above. 


(c) 11 Chairmen from the Panch^at Samitis in tho district (out of these 
11 chairmen, 8 are already elected Councillors and remaining three are from 
elected Sarpanchns of Village Panchayats on Panchayat Samitis in the 
district), and 

(d) 5 Chairmen of Co-operative Societies as nominated by Government 
are as under 

1. Chairman of Co-oporativc Land Morteage Bank Ltd,, Karad. 

2. Chairman of Satara District Sale ana Purchase Union Ltd., Satara. 

3. Chaimian of S.atara District Co-eperative Association Ltd., Satara. 

4. Cliairjnan of Satara District Co-operative Board Ltd., Satara. 

5. Chairman of .Satara Di.strict Central Co-operative Bank Ltd., 
Satara. 

Thus it will be seen tliut the Satara Zilla Parishad consists of 62 Councillors 
(n all, of which 9 Councillors .tjc in dual capacities. 

4. Electoral Roll—Tho electoral rolls of the Maharashtra Legislative 
Assembly Constituencies prepared under the provisions of the Representation 
ofi the Peoples Act, 1950, and whicli were in force on 30th April, 1962, were 
utilised as the. Voter’s list for the purpose of electing the 54 Councillors 
mentioned above, Tlic elections of the Zilla Parishad were organised and 
carried out on the same lines as those of the Assembly and Parliamentary 
Elections, hold in February, 1962, i.e., by secret ballot system. Every pcrsoTi 
whose name is in the list of the voters of any Electoral Division of the District 
is entitled to contest the election, vide Section 15 of tho alia Parishads and 
Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961. Tho disqualifications for being Councillors are 
enumerated in Section 16 of the said Act. 
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Term of Offica-.—The term of office of the President, tlie Vice-President and 
the Councillors will be of 5 years duration from 12th August, 19b2 vide 
Section 10 of the Act. 

Uonorarium.-ln accordance with tlie provisions of Section 40 of tlic Act, 
the President, who is supposed to devote sufficient time and attention to the 
duties of his office, shall be paid an honorarium of Rs. 500 per inonm in 
addition to the facilities of free residential accommodation. The Vice-President 
shall be paid Rs. 300 per month as honorarium besides free residential 
aexximmodation. He will receive this honorarium by virtue of his being tli« 
Ghainnan of the two Subject Committees as shall be determined by tlie 
Zilla Farishad vide Section 83 of the Zilla Parisliads and Panchayat Saniitis Act, 
1961. The ottier two Chairmen of the two Subject-Committees each vyil! 
also be paid Rs. 300 each per month as honorarhun with free residential 
accommodation. 


SECTION VII. 

Finances of tlie Zilla Parishad (including Financial resources) 

A local fund called a “ District Fund ” has been created in this district. 
The following amounts are to be paid into it : (1) tlic balances of the local 
fund of the Ex-District Local Board and the Ex-District School Board, 
(2) the net proceeds of the cesses in the District authoris'ed by Sections 144 
and 146, (3) tho balance of the amount of the tax on professions, trades, callings 
and employments, (4) all rents and profits accruing from tlie property 
(including ferries) vested in the Zilla Parishad, (5) tho proceeds of all tolls 
and leases of tolls on roads and bridges vc'sted in Zilla Farishad, (6) all smns 
received by the Zilla Parishad, for execution of or from taxation under 
the Maharuslitra Zilla Farlshads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, 
(7) the interest on tho sale proceeds of any securities held by the Zilla Parishad, 
(.8) the* receipts on actxmnt of cliarities and trusts placed under tlie manage¬ 
ment of the Zilla Farishad, (9) all wants, loans, assignments' and contributions 
made by tlio State Government, (10; all grants, loans and contributions meant 
for Panchayat Samitis or any institutions or persons which arc to be paid 
through the Zilla Parishad by Government, (11) all sums paid by the State 
Government to Zilla Parishad to meet tlie expenditure towards the perfonnance 
of any agency functions, (12) all .amounts received from persons for supplying 
or providing services, facilities, benefits or amenities, (13) all sums realised 
by way of penalties otherwise than by way' of a fine in a criminal case and 
(14) other miscellaneous sources. 

Tlie Satara District Fund is to be deposited in tlie Satara District Ceiiti'al 
Co-operative Bank Ltd., Satara. Tho following are tile charges to bo defrayed 
by the Zilla Farishad from tiro District Fund. 

(i) Tlie monthly honoraria to the presiding authorities (e.g. the 
President, tlie Vice-President, Cliairuien of tlio subject committees and 
Chairmen and Deputy Chairmen of the Fantffiayat Samitis). 

(ii) Tile travelling and other allow'anccs of the Councillors, members of 
any Pandiayat Samiti or committee and of officers holding posts unicr 
and the sen’ants of Zilla Parishad. 

(iii) The salaries and allowances of tlio officers and the servants of 
Class III service and Class IV service working under tlie Zilla Parishad. 

(iv) Pensions (including contributions towards pensions) and other 
retiring allowances, gratuities or compassionate allowances payable to olBoers 
and servants and their families. 

(v) The cost of acquisition of land and establishment of markets. 

(vi) The cost of performance of agency fmictions entrusted to it. 

The main source of income of the Zilla Parishad is the financial assistance 
received from the Maharashtra State Government in the form of various grants 
enmnerated below 

(1) 70 per cent, of the amount of the ordinary land revenue including 
non-agricultural assessment realised during the previous revenue y'oar from 
lands within tlie limits of the Satara District (vide section 180). 


Finance. 
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(а) An equalisation grant equal to the difference between the amount 
arrived at on the basis of rupees two per capita of the population according 
to 1961 census and the amount paid to the Zilla Parishad under Section 180, 

(3) 75 per cent, of the expenditure incurred in respect of certain 
specific works and development schemes transferred to Zilla Parishad. The 
grant is known as Purposive Grant. 

(4) An establishment grant equal to 75 per cent, of the average annual 
cost on account of the salaries and allowances of the staff of the State 
Government transferred to the Zilla Parishad to be appointed in the District. 
Technical Service, Class III and the District Service, Class III and IV. 

(5) Deficit adjustment grant :-The duration of this grant is for the first 
five years of the Zilla Parishad regime. Thereafter in every succeeding year 
the grant is to be progressively reduced during die course of the next ten years. 

(б) Local Cess Matching Grant Certain proportion (to be determined 
by the State Government) of a cess on land revenue collected at a rate 
in excess of the minimum prescribed by the Maharashtra Zilla Farishads and 
Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961. 

(7) Incentive Grants This grant is to serve as incentive for speedier 
progress of the developmental activities of the Zilla Parishad. 

(8) Grants for Flan Schemes These grants are meant for works and 
developmental schemes included in the development plan of the State 
and related to any subject included in the District list. 

(9) Block Grants :-Thcsc grants are to be paid by the State Government 
through the Zilla Parishad to the lilocks for carrying out specific types of 
works and developmental schemes in the block area. 

(10) Advances to be made out of the Land Revenue Recoupment Fund 
for the purposes of meeting any deficit in the amount of Land Revenue grant 
(The deficit being due to the. suspension of remission of the land revenue.). 

(11) Grant-in-aid approximately etpial to the extra stamp duty realised 
under Section (1) of the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis 
Act, 1901, in respect of the properties situated within the jurisdiction of the 
Zilla Parishad. 

(12) Sums paid by the State Government to meet expenditure on account 
of the execution or maintenance of the works or developmental schemes 
entrusted to the Zilla Parishad by the State Government on Agency basis 
(vide Section 123). 

(13) Other Sources of Income :—(Taxes, Fees, etc.) :~ 

(i) Income on account of the Local Fund Cess. 

(a) Income by way of a cess not exceeding nineteen naye paise 

per every rupee of water rate leviable under the provisions of the Bombay 

irrigation Act, 1879 (vide Section 146). 

(Hi) Income by way of the following taxes levied bv the Zilla 

Parishad 

(a) tax 0.0 persons carrying on any profesfion, trade, calling or 
employment within tlie limits of the District, 

(b) a general water tax, ■ , 

(c) a tax on public entertainment and amusement, 

(d) a pilgrim tax, 

(e) a .special tax on lands or buildings. 

(iv) Income by way of fees in any public market 

(a) a licence fee on brokers, commission agents, weighmen or 
measurers practising tlieir calling therein, 

(b) a market fee for the right to expose goods for sale in the market 
or for the use of any building or structure therein, 

(c) the fees on the registration of animals sold in the markets (vide 
Section 157). 

The balances of the former District Local Board and the District School 
Board as they stood on 30th April, 1962, balance in the ledger account of the 
District Building Committee (including public contributions) as on 30th Aprih 
1962, the balance in the Pension and Proyident Fund accounts of the 
Predecessor and the District School Board were Rs. 12,765.97 Rs, 22 317.57 
and Rs. 8,729-44, respectively. 
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In 1962-63, the Zilla 
would be realised 


Parishad, Satara, expected that the following amounts 

Rs. 


Government Help 

Land Revenue Grant .. .. 16,50,000 

Equalisation Grant .. . - 6,89,470 

Purposive Grant .. .. 75,52,338 

Establishment Grant .. .. 6,31,861 

Deficit Grant .. .. 21,00,000 

Plan Grant .. .. 8,47,341 

Block Grants .. .. 14,04,500 

Other Sources— 

Local Fund Cess .. .. 7,12,800 

Water Rate Cess .. .. 1,34,040 

Profession Tax . . .. 35,000 

Contributions from the Municipalities .. 85,930 

Receipts from the Basic Schools . . 25,670 


Total .. 1,58,78,950 


The expenditure on various items was expected to bs as under 


Education 


Rs. 

81,90,785 

Medical 


4,05,044 

Public Health 


4,33,344 

Ayurved 


80,893 

Agriculture 


2,25,997 

Animal Husbandry 


2,17,393 

Social Welfare 


2,84,763 

Co-operative 


plus 1,14,240 
28,746 

Industries 


1,98,541 

Block Expenditure 


16,79,500 

Works 


29,45,278 

Health Engineering 


1,89;754 

Irrigation 


18,320 

Pension, Provident Fund 


1,41,230 

Miscellaneous 


2,30,325 


Total .. 

1,53,84,153 


SECTION VIII. 

General Administration Department. 

Introductory.—The General Administration Department of the Zilla Parishad! 
came into being with effect from 1st May, 1962, along with six other Departments 
of the Zilla Parishad. The General Administration Department is headed by the 
Chief Executive Officer himself who is helped by two Officers in the Deputy 
Collector’s grade, viz., the Deputy Chief Executive Officer and Administrative 
Officer. The Deputy Chief Executive Officer plays an important role in the 
Administration of Zilla Parishad next to Chief Executive Officer, as he has to 
look after the whole affairs of the General Administration Department in the 
absence of the Chief Executive Officer. Besides he is the secrrtary the 
Standing Committee of the Zilla Parishad. Prior to 1st May, 1962, the General 
Administration Department was not in existence but two branches of the 
Collector’s office viz. Development Branch and Village Panchayat Branch were 
dealing with the development work. The Development Branch was headad by the 
District Project Officer in the Deputy Collector’s grade and the Village Panchayat 
Branch by Village Panchayat Officer who was also in the Deputy Collector’s 
grade. Tne important role of the General Administration Department of Zilla 
Parishad is to control the whole non-gazetted establishment of the Zilla Parishad? 
and Panchayat Samitis, to arrange for the meetings of Zilla Parishad and Subiect 
Committee, to plan for the Development Works to be undertaken by Zilla Parishad 
and to keep administrative control on all Departments and Panchayat Samitis 


Working on 
VABlOUa 
departments. 
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A]1 Revenue and Villaj^e Puncliayat matters of Zilla Parishad arc dealt with 
by this department. According to the budget cstimatejs prepared for the 
year 1962-63 tlie folltm ing provisions have bevn made for incurring expenditure 

(1) For ]ra\inent of Himorariiim, T. A. etc., to Resident, 1,48,125 

Vice-President, ’I'ahika Chairinen and Members of Zillu 
Parishad and Pimehayat Samitis 

(2) E.xpcnditure on stall etc. • . - • 1,18,382 

Il(o) Staffing pattern of Panchai/at Samitit.—Al present there iire 11 Panehayat 

Siunitis in the District whicli arc headed by Blor;k Development Officers who 
arc Gazetted Officers in tlie rank of Mamlatdars. Formerly i.e. before 
tlio 1st May, 1962, the Panehayat Samitis were tenncd as Devoloyment Blocks. 
Govenunent is now considering to fix the staffing pattern of Panehayat Samitis 
on the basis of populatioir of blocks. J’or this purpose the blocks have been 
put into tlncc grades as .shown bc'low : — 

(1) Blocks having po|)tdation less than 60,000. 

(2) Blocks hay'ing popnlalion between 60,000 and 1,20,000. 

(3) Blocks having population over 1,20,000. 

In the proposed staffing pattern the above categories of blocks will roupjily 
gc‘t the following staff : — 

Clerical Extension 

strength. strength. 


(1) Block of 1st Cate gory . . 16 18 

(2) Block of 2nd Category . . 20 30 

(3) Block of 3rd Category .. 25 32 

Tlierc arc 1, 4 and 6 blocks of 1, 2 and 3 ealegories in the District 

respectively. 

III. Powers, duties and functions,—Phv Ciiief E.xeentivc Officer holds Iho 
POVW.US as mentioned in section 95 of the Maharashtra Zillu Parishad and 
Panehayat Samitis Act, 1961. 

IV. Works and schemes undertaken and to he implemented.—The Commu¬ 
nity Development Pingranrmo and tlie ' Eoeul Development Programme were 
formerly dealt witli l>y the Collector’s Development Branch, llie General 
Administration Departnicnt is now dealing witli these two programmes. Tlie 
details of the Community Development progranimo, Local Development and 
Housing Programme are as under 

Caminunitif Development Programme.—The Commimitv Development 
Programme started in Satara district from the year 1953 and talukas one 
after the otlier were taken up under tliis programme. At pre.seiit all the 
9 talukas and 2 malials in the district aro covered by Community Development 
Piogiammc. They are in the following .stages 

(1) Stage one Block:— Date of starting l.st stage. 


(1) Koregaon. 

(2) Jadi 

(3) Mahabale.shyvar 

(4) Khatav 


2nd October 1960. 
1st April 1961. 

1st October 1961. 
1st April 1962. 


(2) Stage two 

( 1) Karad 

(2) Satara 

(3) Patan 

(4) Wai 

(5) Kliandala 

(3) Pre-e.xtonsion and Community 


. l.st July 1958. 

. 1st May 1959. 

. 1st October 1959. 

. 1st October 1959. 

1st October 1960. 
Dcvelopmeirt 


( 1) Man Ist April 1960. 

(2) Phaltan 2nd October 1960. 


Tbt! schematic budget provision for the.sf' blocks is as under : — 


(1) Koregaon 

. . 24 lacs. 

., For five years, 

(2) Jaoli 

12 lacs. 

Do. 

(3) Mahabaleshwar 

.. 12 lacs. 

Do. 

(4) Kliatav 

24 l.ics. 

Do. 
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Stage II— 

(1) Karat! 12'5 lacs 

(2) Patan 10 lacs 

(3) Satara 10 lacs 

(4) Kliatav 5 lacs. 

(5) Wai 5 lacs. .. . 

Pre-extension, in Community Development 


For five years. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Man .. 21,000 .. For five years. 

Phaltan .. Do. .. Do. 

The blocks havo Vo incur the expenditure on the following sectors of develop¬ 
ment programme 

(1) Project Headquarters. 

(2) Agriculture and Animal Husbandry. 

(3) Iroeation, 

(4) Redamation. 

(5) Education. 

(6) Social Education. 

(7) Health and Sanitation. 

(8) Communication. 

(9) Rural arts and Crafts Industries. 

(10) Housing. 


Tlie expenditure under the above heads was being incurred by the Block 
Development Officers prior to 1st May 1962. Tlie same procedure is adopted by 
the Block Dex-elopnient Officers after the formation of tlio Zilla Parishad. 

Rural Hotwiiig Scheme.—The scheme of Rural Housing was previously dealt 
with by tlie Community Development Branch of tlio Collector’s Office." From 
1st May 1962 i.e. after fonnation. of Zilla Parisliad, the Community Development 
Branch is merged with the Zilla Parishad and the Cliief Executive Offictr 
■sanctions loans subject to the availability of the funds in the block Inidget. 
From 1st May 1962 loans to tlie extent of Rs. .5,448 in n spect of 7 cases liave 
Ircen sanctioned. 

Under the Coveriuiient orders the .scheme has not been transferred to tlie 
Zilla Parishad. The scheme is therefore, being transferred to the Collector of 
Satara and all the Block D(.welopment Officers, have been informed at'cordingb 
to send the cases duly enquired into, direct to the Collector for further action. 

Local Devehpmem Works Proi^roinme.-A grant of Rs. 1,50,000 was placed 
at the disposal of the Collector of Satara for execution of the Local Develoinnent 
Works during tlie year 1961-62. Out of tliis sanctioned grant Rs. 1,18.455-51 
nPs. Vicre utilised on 15 Local Development Morks up to the end of Maiclj 
1962 and for completing previous woAs. 

As no separate grants were sanctioned by Coverument tlio Finance Depart- 
ment of the Zilla Parishad has taken the matter witir Government as District 
1* unds cannot be utilised by tlic Zilla Panshads for Local development Works. 

Works and Schemes retained by State Government.-Tho Five Year Plan 
sdiemes wliich were dealt with by the Collector’s Development Branch are now 
being dealt with by the Collector and the programme has not been transferred 
to Zilla Parishad. 

Vii^e Panchayat Branch.—Pnot to 1st May 1962, the Village Pandiayat 
Administration was run under the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1958. One 
District Village Panchayat Mandal was constituted for each District to perform 
the duties and c.\ercise the powers, given under the above act. Tlio strength 
of the Satara District Village Panchayat Mandal was 19, out of whicli ttie 
Collector; the President, District Local Board; the Chairman, District 
School Board and the Vico-Chairman, District Development Board were 
the ex-officio members. Out of tlie remaining, four memWs were nominated 
by the District Local Bo.ird and the others were tlie non-official members 
elected by the Sarpanclias of tlic Village Fancliayats at one per Taluka 
Generally, the meetings of the EMstrict Village Panchayat Mandal were 
convened quartc-rh'. ’Flic total strength of the Village Fancliayats in the 
district is 744 and that of tlie Village Panchayat Secretaries is 381. All the 
villages in the district were covered under Village Fancliayats except 61 vilages 
in Koyna valley in Patan and Jaoli talukas. As some of these villages me 
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under the waters of the 

j Villaf^e Panchayats have been est^lished at these villages. 

Sa.ni’trs’Aet^'iq^T °f the Mahara.shtra Zilla Parishad and Panchayat 

k tJln 1 I of general administration of the Village Panchayat 

^ transferred to Z.lla Parishad, The post of the District Village pLSat 
District Village Panchayat Mandal is also abolished 

r*n®at^thrR1f! V Pf^ent the Visage Panchayat administration 

s run at the Block and District levels under the general control of the Taluka 
Panchayat Samitis and Zilla Parishad. The staffing pattern of the Village 
Panchayat Staff is shown separately under General Administration Department. ^ 

ifi, e*^‘abhshed since 1st May 1962. It consists of one Revenue 
r rtff u pessary staff- No specific scheme or work has been entrusted 

the work of the following nature is done in this 

trllf Panchayat to lease, sell or otherwise 

transter lands vested m them for development work. 

encroachments on the properties and roads vested in the 
Zilla Parishad, and the Village Panchayats. 

Proposals far Acquisition of Lands for development works, 

(4) Miscellaneous recoveries due to Zilla Parishad, 

Social Welfare Branch. 

The office of the Social Welfare Officer, Satara, is now transferred to the 
Zilla Parishad with effect from 1st May 1962. The subjects transferred to 
Zilla Parishad under Social Welfare arc enumerated in the Maharashtra Govern¬ 
ment Gazette extraordinary, dated 1st May, 1962. Though the hostels therein 
have been shown as transferred to the Zilla Parishad, in actuality however, the 
hostels continue to be with the Director of Social Welfare, Maharashtra State, 
Poona i.e., with the Government in Slate sector. 

1. The genesis of the present Depurtment.-ln the year 1928, the then 
Government of Bombay had appointed a Committee under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. O. B. H. Starte, I.C.S., to investigate into the problems of the 
untouchables and to suggest various schemes for the uplift and amelioration of 
the Backward Classes. Early efforts were directed for long to emancipate the 
backward classes from the stigma of untouchability. The Committee viewed 
the problem of the untouchables from all angles and submitted its report to 
Government in the following year, with the result that the Department of the 
Backward Classes was founded in the year, 1931. It may be pointed out here 
tliat this was not a new beginning. Prior to this, Mr. O. B. H. Starte was already 
working as Criminal Tribes Settlement Officer, right from 1909. Government had 
opened various Settlements for rehabilitation of the Criminal Tribes in places like 
Bijapur, Sholapur, Hubli, etc., which \vere considered as the citadels of 
criminal depredations leading to high-way robberies, looting, and so on. 
This position was taken advantage of and the new Department for Backward 
Classes started functioning, as pointed above. In the initial stages the office 
of the Backward Class Officer, Bombay State, was located at Poona The 
Department of the Backward Classes looked after the admission of the 
untouchable pupils in mrimary and secondary schools, problems of segregation 
of Backward Classes from public schools, opening hostels for the Backward 
Classes, awarding luinp-sum-scholarships to Backward Class pupils watching 
their recruitment under Government, giving them lands for construction of 
houMS and so on. This position continued till the year 1947 when the Govern- 
nwnt of Bombay repealed the Criminal Tribes Settlement Act, 1924 from the 
Si^tute J^ok and iri Gie subsequent years the offices of Backward Class Officers 
at fee District levels were opened to do justice to the demands of the Back¬ 
ward Classes who had by then, completely been conscious of their nolitical 
and ewnomic r^hts. The nomenclature, the Social Welfare Officer, vice 
the Backwa^ Glass Officer at the District level and the Director of Social 'Welfare 
f IWrwtor of Backward Class Welfare for Bombay State was introduced 

In m and since then the work of the Social Welfare Department has be^ 
eapandtug progressively on more wider lines than hitherto, bSore. ” 
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The work of the amelioration of the Backward Classes has teen channelised 
in three avenues 

1. Education uplift. 

2. Economic uplift. 

3. Miscellaneous, pertaining to eradication of untouchability and .so on, 

2. Working of the Department—The District Social Welfare Officer is the 
representative of the Director of Social ^Velfa^e at the District level. He is 
a Gazetted Officer in Class II and is expected to look after all sorts of 
educational and economic concessions and various other matters affecting the 
welfare of Backward Classes. The grants are released by the Director of Social 
Welfare and tire Social Welfare Officer administers tliem In accordance with 
the rules of grant-in-aid in this behalf. Since the transfer of the District 
Social Welfare Officer to Zilla Parishad, there is no change in the pattern of 
work and status quo in the matter of the procedure of work has been 
maintained, 

3. Previous Committee and its abolition.—With the transfer of the Social 
Welfare Department at the District level the Social Welfare Sub-Committee 
of the District Development Board has been abolished. Hereafter the subject 
of Social Welfare will be administered by the Standing Committee under the 
Chairmanship of the President of the Zilla Parishad. The Social Welfare Sub- 
Committee worked in the capacity of an advisory committee 

(1) The Committee always discussed matters relating to offences emerging 
out of the observance of the Removal of Untouchability (Otfences) Act, 1955- 

(2) Award of prizes to villages for having done outstanding work in the 
removal of untouchability and prop.aganda of Backward Class Welfare 
Mea.sures and obsorvanctf of Harijan weeks. 

(3) To provide information regarding grievances and needs of Backward 
Classes. 

(4) To form a channel of communication between tlie Director of Social 
Welfare and the Backward Classes. 

(3) To give their opinions on the questions referred to them by the 
Backward Class Board or the Director of Social Welfare. 

(8) To help backward classes by bringing their needs and grievances to 
the notice of the local officers concerned. 

(7) To adopt suitable measures for the removal of untouchability and 
other special disabilities and removal of harmful social customs among the 
various Backward Classes, 

(8) To carry on propaganda work as far as possible among the Backward 
Classes. 


Backward Class and Cosmopal.’fan Hostels. 

4, Administration of the Backward Classes Measures.—(1) Grant-in-Ald— 
Hitherto (up to 30th April, 1962) tlic grant-in-aid' to Backward Class and 
Cosmopolitan Hostels were paid by the Social Welfare Officer. The grants 
were paid at the rate of Rs. 20 and Rs. 25 per month per inmate for ten months 
in a year respectively for boys and girls, on the sanctioned strength of the 
inmates of the hostels. Ten per cent of the inmates of the category of the 
economically Backward Classes (whose or whose parents' or guardians annual 
income from all sources does not exceed Rs. 1,200) were also held eligible 
for the purposes of grant. The Government intentions in releasing grants on 
account of Economically Backward Class pupils to such hostels on lO per cent, 
of their strength were to give an incentive to tlie .scheme of the removal of 
untouchability and to assist the backward class pupils to lead a co-operative 
life and to develop common cultural traditions. The backward class boys and 
girls pursuing courses up to Pre-S. S. C. stage, staying in Cosmopolitan Ho.stels 
are also eligible for payment of grant-in-aid on their messing allowances on 
full-cost basis. The concession of payment of grant-in-aid on account of 
messing allowances is restricted to boys and girls belonging to Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes only. It is however, observed here that this 
concession is also admissible to candidates who have failed in the Post-S. S. C. 
Course only once and who prefer to stay in backward class hostels. In addition 
to concessions of the payment of grant-in-aid at the rates pointed out above, 
tlie voluntary agencies also receive pants on the emoluments of qualified 
resident Superintendents of the scales prescribed by the Department at 
50 per cent basis up to Rs’ 100 per month whichever is less. Besides, such 
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managements of hostels also receive a grant on tlie rents of tire hostel buildings 
which are duly certified by tire Officers of Buildings and Communications 
Department as reasonable at 50 per cent basis. The non-recuning grants for 
purchase of equipments, utensils, clothing, beds, etc., are also paid by the 
Director of Social Welfare on tire recommendations of the Social Welfare 
Officer, provided tire nianagemcaits pay 1/4 share of such proposed expendi¬ 
tures. Managements desirous of c-onstructing the hostel building according to 
Govei-mnent specification arc also eligible to rcccuvc building grants at the 
prescribed rates. 

Tiro hostels contimio to remain into the State sector with the Diroedor of 
Social Welfare and the responsibilities regarding payment of grant-in-aid, 
inspections etc. will remain with the Zilla Parishad on agency basis. 

During the year 1961-62, the grants paid to the backward class hostels in the 
district amounted to Us. 1,82,147‘00 for 1,152 imnates, and Rs. 14,386-00 
for 104 inmates staging in Cosmopolitan hostels. 

(2) Number of Ilbstch.—There aro 35 recognised backward class hostels 
imd 18 cosmopolitan hostels. 

(3) Grant of Recognition to Backward Class and Cosmopolitan Haslets.— 

llie want of recognition to a newly started backward class hostels or cosmo- 

jjolltan liostels arc subject to fulfilment of coiiciitioas laid down in this behalf, 
Tho recognition is granted by the Director of Social Welfare on the recom¬ 
mendations of the Social Welfare Officer. 

Educational Concessions.—All pupils of tlio Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, 
V'imukta Jatis, Nomadic and Seini-Xcmadic Tribes arc eligible for award of 
free-studentsbip irrespective of tire age and income in all types of 
recognised institutions at all stages of education. However, iir cases of bins 
and girls from tho above categories whose or whoso parents’ or guardian’s 
annual income from all sources does not e.xccod Rs. 1,200 their fees are 
reimbursed b_\- the lidueation Offii-cr of the Zilla Parishad to the institu¬ 
tions c-onecnuid. In tlursc cases wliore tlic annual income e.xeecds Rs'. 1,200 
tile fees are reimbursed b>' the Social Welfare Officer to the institutions 
concerned. As a rule pupils of the alxjvc category arc allowed one failure between 
Standards VIIT to X and one failure in th(^ Standard XI. 'They become eligible 
for award of free-studentship on pa.ssing the Standard concerned. 

Ibc expenditure on account of the award of fioc-studentshi]y Scholarships 
and Examination fees to 40,055 Backward Class pupils during tlic year 1961-62 
wa.s Rs. 1,39,105, 

(ii) Scholarships.—The scholarships are paid to the pupils of the Backward 
Cla-sses of various eategfjiics at different rates on ffic basis of merit-cmi)- 
poverty and subject to the condition of availability of funds. 


Rates of Scholarships to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes pupils. 


Std. I and II 
Std. Ill and IV 
Std. V to VII 
Std. Vm to XI 


Rate Rs. 3 per annum. 

Rate Rs. 6 per aunmn. 

Rate Rs. 30 per amrmn. 

(i) Rate Rs. 20 pea- monUi for first two 

S. C. & S, T. pupils who get 
minimum of 50 per cent marks 
in the previous annual e.xamina- 
tioai and rank within the &st 
10 students in each. 

(ii) Rs. 10 per montli for S. C. and S., T. 

pupils wlio get 50 per cent or 
nijOrc ' marks in tlie previous 
annual examination. 

(iil) Rs. 5 per month for S. C. and S. T. 
pupils whoso last year’s sdrolar- 
ship,s are to be renewed and who 
get 50 per cemt. marks or below 
in the previou.s examination and 
subject tO' the availability of 
funds. 


Students in Teclmical High-Schools. Rs. 90 per annum. 
Professional Courses .. Rs. 25 per month. 
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Rates of ScIwlaTshlps to other Backward Classes (Based on Castes), 
Vimukta Jatis and Nomadic and Semi-Nomadic Tribes. 

Std. V to VII .. Kate Us, 30 per annum. 

Std. VIII to XI .. Us. 60 per annum. 

Students in Technical High Schools Us. 90 per annum, 
or Higher Technical Schools. 

Professional Courses. .. Rs. 25 per month. 

Continuance of scholarships is subject to passing cf annual examination, 
repilar attendance, good conduct, and satisfactory progress. While awarding 
scholar.shlps the cases of continuance are considered first and then fresh 
cases are considered. 

Payment of Examination /'ccs.—Payment of examination fees for various 
recognised examinations in recognised institutions is made to pupils belong¬ 
ing to Backward Classes. 

Sanskar Kendras and Balwadis.—With a view to inculcating habits of 
cleanliness, for sccialiidng tlie cluldrcn of the Backward ClassOT to 
develop corporate life, for promotion of leadership, better language habits, 
and tire xiroraotion of better cultural traditions, understanding and instilling 
nationalism among the members of the Backward Classes, the Government 
have recognised Balwadis and Sanskar Kendras respectively in tiro State. 
In this district tlicre arc flvo Balwadis and two Sanskar Kendras. The 
expenditure incurred during the year 1961-1962 was Rs, 3,112 for 
two sanskar kendras and Rs. 9,158 for four Balwadis. 

Ashram Schools,~Thcro is one Vimukta Jati Ashram School at Gondavale 
Budruk, taluka Man. The Ashram School is considered to be a superior type of 
institution for imparting instruetiou to children of the cx-Criminal Tribes, 
where lodging and boarding facilities are provided for, and the children are 
required to remain in tlie premises of the School. Prior to 1st May 1962, 
grants were paid by the Education Department to the School. 

Economic uplift.—la order to enable the Backward Classes to live and 
pursue an honest life. Government have introduced schemes with a view to 
make them self-supjTOrting. 'ITio schemes and the expenditure incurred on 
dus account is given separately. A short description of the implementation 
of these schemes is as follow.s 

Short Description of Schemes. 

( 1) Repairs to Wells.—'To improx'e water facilities in or near Harijan 
localities as well as to induce the caste Hindus to avail themselves of water 
facilities near alxmt Hari/an localities and thus accelerate the pace of eradica¬ 
tion of untouchability, subsidy of Rs. 750 ^r well is to bo riven. An e.xpendi- 
tiire over and al»\ e this amoiuit, is to bo incurred by the villagers tlremselves. 

(2) Aid for Housing, to Scheduled Castes.-The Scheme aims at giving 
liiiancial assistance to individuals bolonf^g to Soheduled Castes, whose 
houses arc eitlicr damaged bv torrential rains or the blasts of heavy winds 
whicii result into die hou.ses being up-rooted or the roofs blown off leaving 
tlio inmates without any protection. With this end in view, financim 
assistance to die extent of Rs. 100 is given to the individuals from the 
Scheduled Castes for purchase of housing material like zinc sheets, wood etc. 

(3) Subsidy to Cottage Industries and Professions.—Under diis scheme, 
financial assistance is given on loan-cuw-subsid'y basis for taking to suitable 
Cottage Indnstrios or Professions or avocations or making events in their 
existing methods of work. Assistance is admissible for taking to suitable 
cottage industries or to professions or avocations like hawking, brick-making, 
rough iron ware, cycle repairing shop, earthen pots, coir maldng, etc. The 
m.'ixinuiin amount of loan-ciMii-subsidy assistance is Rs. 500 (twenty-five 
per cent, being subsidy and seventy-five per cent. helM loan). The loan i.s 
interost-freo arid is recoverable in fifty instalments, 'Ine recovery of loan 
start.s after IS months from die date of payment. 

(4) Grant of Loan-cum-Substdy Assistance to Scheduled Castes for 
purchase of Cows and Buff aloes.-With a view to encouraging the Scheduled 
Castes to take to cattle breeding and dairy fanning and thus sv^iplement their 
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income, cows or buffaloes on loan-cion-subsidy basis are supplied to them. 
Fifty per cent of the cost is borne by the Government by way of subsidy and 
the balance by way of interest-free loan is recoverable in fifty inst.^lments. 
The recovery of loan starts after eighteen months from the date of payment. 

(5) Drinking Water Wells.—Drinking water facilities in scheduled castes 
locality, especially in rujal areas are extremely unsatisfactory. To improve 
the water supply facilities in Harijan localities as well as to induce the 
caste Hindus to avail themselves of water facilities in and near about Harijan 
localities and thus to accelerate the pace of the eradication of untouchability, 
subsidy of Rs. 1,000 is given which is the maximum subsidy. The expenditure 
over and above this is incurred by the villagers themselves. 

(6) Supply of Plough Bullocks to Vimukta Jofis.—The scheme aims at 
supplying bullocks to the Vimukta Jatis who are agriculturists. The selling 
cost of an animal is fixed at Rs. 300. One-fourth of the expenditure is 
to be borne by the beneficiary and three-fourths by the Government. 

(7) Suppltj of Seeds to Vimukta Jati Cultivators.—Some of the Vimukta 
fatis are good agriculturists but their family conditions are miserable. Hence 
they are in need of agricultural implements, seeds, etc. at concessional rates 
for cultivating their lands. They are unable to purchase improved seeds at 
full cost and hence they are supplied with seeds at the concessional rate of 
half of the cost. The other half is treated as subsidy and is borne by the 
Government. 

(8) Supply of Agricultural Implements to Vimukta Jatis.—Due to the poor 
economic conditions of the Vimukta fatis they cannot afford to' cultivate lands 
on a profitable basis even when the lands arc allotted to them by Government 
as they lack the means, such as ploughs, bullocks etc. Hence they are .sup¬ 
plied with ploughs at ii cost to be borne by the beneficiary and the balance 
of IS is to be borne by the Government. 

(9) Grant of Loan-cum-Suhsidy Assistance to Vimukta Jatis for Cottage 
Industries and Professions.—The scheme is implemented exactly in the same 
manner as mentioned against item No. 3 above i.e. Subsidy for Cottage 
Industries and Professions to Scheduled Ca.stes. 

(10) Building Sites to Harijans.—The residential localities of Scheduled 
Castes especially in rural areas arc congested and unhealthy. The Snheduled 
Castes are too poor to purchase suitable .sites. Hence they are given finan¬ 
cial assistance to purchasi; suitable sites for construction of , houses. The 
amount is not paid to them in cash but the, land is purchased for them. The 
ceiling fixed for this purpose is Rs. 200. The deeds have got to be registered 
in the Sub-Registrar’s office. 

Development of under-developed areas 

Tli'e following schemes are implemented only in three talukas i.e. (i) Maha- 
baleshwar peta, (ii) selected villages of western part of Satara and (iii) selected 
villages in Patan taluka. List of such villages in Patan and western part of 
Satara taluka is enclosed. 

(11) Supply of Oil Pumps,—Agriculture is the main occupation, by and 
large, of the people of underdeveloped areas. The objective of economic 
uplift of these neople will be achieved only if they are provided with every 
kind of help for modernisation of their agricultural system. Hence the 
scheme for the Supply of oil pumps to the agriculturists in underdeveloped 
areas is subject to the condition that thev have at least six acres of land which 
is supposed to be economic land-holding per family. A pump costs on 
an average Rs, 3,000 of which 60 per cent subject to the maximum of 
Rs. 2,000 is given as .subsidy and the rest by way of interest-free loan. 

(12) Grant of Loan-cum-Suhsidy for Cottage Industries and Professions■- 
It is essential to have a more diversified programme for the economic uplift 
of the people of the underdeveloped areas. The scheme, proposes to grant 
subsidv to the hawkers, brickl.ayers, umbrella-repairers, barbCTs, carpenters 
etc. Financial assistance is given on loan-cum-subsidy basis in the ratio of 
75 per cent, and 25 per cent, respectively. Tlie amount of financial assistance 
does not exceed Rs, 500 in any individual case. 

(13) Supply of Plough Bullocks.-ln order to plough the fields, the agri¬ 
culturists require bullocks. The people in underdeveloped areas are not 
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in a position to purchase plough bullocks with their present financial resources 
jnd hence bullocks are purchased for them. Ceiling cost of each bullock 
is Rs. 300. The entire expenditure is borne by Government. 

Development of under-developed areas. 

(14) Supply of implements.—Besides otbex facihties granted to the affli- 
culturists of the under-developed areas, agricultuxal implements are supplied 
to them. They are unable to purchase new implements owing to poverty. 
Ceiling cost of each implement is Rs. 100 and all the expenditure is to be 
borne by the Government. 

(15) Supply of Milch Cattle.—For the inhabitants of the under-developed 
areas, sources of income are very few. Hence milch cattle are supplied to 
them on loan-cum-subsidy basis, M per cent, of grant being loan, the other SO 
per cent subsidy. Ceiling cost of an animal is fixed at Rs. 300. 

(16) Supply of Carts.—Besides help in all agrictJtural facilities, help in 
transport is also one of the main necessities of the present day life. Thf 
people of the under-developed areas are i»t in a position to have trans¬ 
port for their agricultural goods. Hence they are supplied with carts. The 
rate per cart is fixed at Rs. 300. This is a subsidy scheme and expenditure 
is borne by the Government. 

(17) Drinking Water Wells.—ft is a matter of common knowledge that 
drinking water facilities in rural areas are far from satisfactory; and the 
facilities in the under-developed areas aro all the more unsatisfactory It it 
therefore incumbent upon the Government to construct as many wells as 
passible to provide clean drinking water facilities. Hence the scheme has 
been introduced. The maximum subsidy allowed under the scheme is Rs. I.tSo 
per well and any expenditure over and above this, is borne by the villagers 
thenwelves, 

fl8) HouWng.—Housing conditions in under-developed areas are extremely 
bad. Subsidy to the extent of Rs. 750 per family is given in two instalments. 
The scheme is implemented exactly in tne same manner and pattern as sanc¬ 
tioned under the Centrally Sponsored Programme. The beneficiaries are from 
one village only, and not scattered from village to village. 

Ill Five-Year Plan Schemes. 

( 19) Grant of Loan-cum-Subsidy for Cottage Industries and Professions to 
Scheduled Castes.—The Scheme is implemented exactlv in the same manner as 
per description given against item No. 2 above " Subsidy for Cottage Industries 
and Professions to Scheduled Castes ”. 

(20) Supply of Milch Cattle to Scheduled Cnstes.—Tlie scheme is imple¬ 
mented in the same manner as per description given against item No. 4 above 
i.e., “ Grant of Loan-cuni-Subsidy Assistance to Scheduled Castes for the pur¬ 
chase of Cows and Buffaloes.” 

(21) Grant of Loan-eum-Subsidy for Cottage Industries to Other Backward 
Classes.—The remarks given against item No. 19 above also apply to this scheme. 

(22) Supply of Milch Cattle to Other Backward Classes.—The remarks 
given against item No. 20 above also apply to this scheme. 

(23) Milch Cattle to Vimukta Jatis.—The remarks given against item No. 20 
above also apply to this scheme. 

(24) Loan-cum-Subsidy for Cottage Industries to Vimukta Jatis.—The 
remarks given against item No- 19 above also apply to the scheme. 

(25) Drinking Water Wells.—The scheme is implemented as per write up 
given against item No. 5 above. 

(26) Medical Aid to Scheduled Castes.—The Scheduled Castes, due to their 
economic backwardness cannot avail themselves of costly medicines. Under 
the scheme, grants are sanctioned for purchase of medicines, spects, dentures, 
etc. Grants may also be sanctioned for X-Ray, blood-tests. Radium Therapy 
and for undergoing journeys for treatment. Grants are sanctioned according 
to Ae merits of each case. 
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Miscellaneous Measures.—To minister the needs of the Backvvard Classes 
for their all-sided development, various measures at the district level are adopt^l 
and implemented. Tlie Social Welfare Officer carefully watches whether the 
prescribed percentti,£^e of recruitineiit of BaclcNvard Classes in the various catc- 
c;ories cf services under Government is maintained or not. The District Sotjim 
Welfare Officer maintains a list of Registered candidates for employment and 
is required to bo consulted by other departments for recruitment of Backward 
Classes as per the lists supplied by the Employment Exchange Officers. 

2. The Social Welfare Officer endeavours to redress the grievances of harass¬ 
ment received from the Backward Classes through the departments concerned. 

3. The Social \\’elfarc Officer has to sanction free legal assistance to 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and Vimukta Jati’s people. 

4. Ttve recommendations in connection with the registration of the Backward 
Class Societies are to be routed through the agency of the Social VV'elfare 
Officer. 

5. The Social Welfare Officer guards the interests of the Backward Classes 
in the point of recruitment Ho is a member of the selection committee for 
the Class III and class IV servants of the revenue department. 

6. In disposal of waste lands to Backward Classes the Social Welfare Officer 
is invariably consulted. In the eases of grant of such lands to Non-Backward 
Class people, the Social Welfare Officer has to issue ‘No Objection Certificate’- 

7. He has also to look after the .activities relating to Natya Mahots.ava, Sangit 
Mahertsava, Tamasha Malxotsava, etc. 

8. Ho has to scrutinise and rccainmond tho assistance to be given to the 
artists and authors, dance, dr.ama and music schools, wrestling instructors, 
trainees, etc. This assistance is given irrespective of whether the persons con¬ 
cerned belong to Backward or Non-Backward Classes. 

Correctional Administration Wing.—The Social Welfare Department has two 
wings. The Backward Class wing anJ tho Correctional Administration wing. 
Tho activities pertaining to the Backward Class Welfare w’ing are so far enu¬ 
merated in the foregoing pages. 

On the correctional side at tho district level, tho Social Welfare Officer of 
the Zilla Parishad has to visit Reception Centres, Beggars’ Homes and Remand 
Homes, etc. 

Statement showing expenditure and the Targets under the schemes implemented 
for the economic uplift of Backward Classes. 


Serial Name of the Scheme. Expenditure Physical Targets. 

No. for 1961.62. 

12 3 4 


1 Repairs to wells in or near Harijan 5,250 7 wells. 

localities. 

2 Supply of seeds to Vimukta Jatis .. 200 33 Persons. 

3 Construction of wells in or near Harijan 10,000 12 Wells. 

localities. 

4 Supply of Khadi clothes to Vimukta Jatis 500 96 Pupils. 

5 Supply of bullocks to Vimukta Jatis .. 975 6 Persons. 

6 Supply ofimplements to Vimukta Jatis .. 200 3 Persons. 

7 Supply of milch cattle to Vimukta Jatis 150 1 Family. 

(Subsidy), 

8 Loan-c«m subsidy to Vimukta Jatis for (S) 750 25 Families, 

cottage industries. 
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Serial Name of the Scheme. Expenditure 

No. for 1961-62. 

Physical Targets. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

9 

10 

Subsidy to caste Hindu Land-lords for 
letting their premises to Harijans on 
hire. 

Provision of building sites for Harijans 
in rural areas. 

63 

2,000 

2 Families, 

10 Families. 

11 

Colonisation of Scheduled Castes 

18,750 

25 Families. 

12 

Aid for housing to Scheduled Castes .. 

4,700 

48 Families. 

13 

Publicity of additional measures for 
Backward Classes at fair. 

94 

1 Fair. 

14 

Loan-cu»i-subsidy to Scheduled Castes for (S) 1,500 
cottage industries & professions. 

50 Families. 

15 

Milch cattle to Scheduled Castes on (S) 862'50 
loan-c//»i-subsidy basis. 

6 Families. 


Underdeveloped Rural Area Schemes. 



16 

Loan-c«/n-subsidy for cottage industries (S) 
and professions. 

3,000 

75 Families. 

17 

Supply of plough bullocks .. 

1,895 

7 Families. 

18 

Supply of bullock carts 

2,600 

9 Families. 

19 

Supply of implements 

1,000 

10 Families. 

20 

Drinking water wells 

7,000 

4 Wells. 

21 

Housing 

16,500 

22 Families. 

22 

Supply of milch cattle .. . • (S) 1,700 

12 Families. 


Centrally Sponsored Schemes. 



23 

Loan-c«ff)-subsidy to V. Js. for cottage (Loan) 375 
industries and professions. (S) 125 

5 Persons. 


Third-Five Year Plan Schemes. 



24 

Loan-c«ni-subsidy to S, Cs. for cottage (L) 
industries and professions. (S) 

1.125\ 

375/ 

17 Persons. 

25 

Loan-ctt/n-subsidy to C. B. Cs. for (L) 
cottage industries and professions. (S) 

1,875 \ 

625 / 

26 Persons. 

26 

Medical aid to Sch. Castes. 

300 

5 Persons. 


Department as such, the Publicity Department is a separate Department. Publicity Branch. 
The following schemes, as shown at Serial Nos. 160 to 163 in the Maharaihlra 
Government Gazette, Extra., May 1, 1962, were being implemented by the 
District Publicity Officer, Satara, upto 30th April 1962. With the enforcement 
of the Zilla Parishad and Panchayat Sainitis Act, 1961, these schemes along with 
the staff have been transferred to Satara Zilla Parishad and are attached to 
the Social Welfare Branch 

(1) Mobile Publicity Van, 

(2) Organising District Exhibitions. 

(3) Publicity through recreational activities, and 

(4) Rural Broadcasting. 

Vf 5730-69 






Publicity Schemes, 


Works Depart¬ 
ment. 


Roads. 


Buildings. 
Office Buildings. 


Inspection 

Bungalows. 

Store. 

Dharmashalas. 


Veterirmy 

Dispensaries, 

Medical 

Dispensaries. 
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(1) Mobile Publicity Van.—The films produced and supplied or approved by 
the State Director of Publicity and those supplied by Government of India are 
exhibited in the District. 

(2) Organising District Exhibitions.—Propaganda of the measures undertaken 
by Government is made in the exhibition through hand-outs, posters, etc. 
supplied by Government. 

(3) Publicity through Recreational Activities.—Entertainment programmes such 
as Bhajan, Kirtan and Ballad singing, etc. are being arranged and carried out. 

(4) Rural Broadcasting.—Radios are being provided by the State Rural Broad¬ 
casting Organisation to Village Panchayats and the routine maintenance of these 
Radios is being done by the staff provided for that purpose. 

Works Department is one of the Departments merged with the Zilla Parishad, 
Satara. This Department is meant for carrying out construction works of the 
Zilla Parishad. Other details are as under 

Before the formation of the Zilla Parishad, the construction works were 
under the control of Ex-D. L. B., Satara and P. W. D., Satara. After the 
formation of the Zilla Parishad, the following construction works are trans¬ 
ferred to the Zilla Parishad 

(1) Buildings and the construction works of the Roads and their repairs 
etc. under the control of the Zilla Parishad, Panchayat Samitis and Village 
Panchayats. 

(2) Rural Village Water Supply Works and well works for the said 
purposes. 

(3) Minor Irrigation Schemes of Bandharas under which 250 acres of land 
are irrigated. 

The roads of various categories ore under the control of the Zilla Parishad 
and those are as under 

(1) Major District Roads, 

(2) Other District Roads. 

(3) Village Roads. 

The details regarding the name, length, etc. are given in accompanying 
schedule. 

The following buildings are under the administrative control of the Zilla 
Parishad at present 

(1) Old Local Board Office, Satara. 

(2) New D. L. B. Office, Satara. 

(3) Local Board Pharmacy buildings, Satara. 

(4) D. L. B. Office building, Koregaon, 


(5) 

Do. 

Patan. 

(S) 

Do. 

Vaduj. 

(7) 

Do. 

Phaltan, 

(8) 

Do. 

Dahiwadi. 

(9) 

Do. 

Medlia, 

(10) 

Do. 

Wai. 

(11) 

Do. 

Karad. 


(1) Vaduj, (2) Javli, hiluka Phaltan, (3) Adarki, taluka Phaltan, (4) Salpa, 
taluka Phaltan, (5) Deur, taluka Koregaon, (6) Medha, taluka Javli, (7) Pimpoda, 
taluka Koregaon, (8) Aundh, taluka Khatav, 

(1) Sfore house, Rahimatpur (land only). 


(1) Taluka Satara 

.. 23 

(2) Taluka Jaoli 

.. 6 

(3) Taluka Wai 

.. 10 

(4) Taluka Koregaon 

.. 25 

(5) Taluka Khatav 

.. 37 

(6) Taluka Man 

.. 40 

(7) Taluka Karad 

. . 28 

(8) Taluka Patan 

.. 13 

(9) Taluka Phaltan 

.. 9 


(1) Satara, (2) Vaduj, (3) Wai, (4) Mhaswad, (5) Shenoli, and (6) Medha, 
(1) Dahiwadi, (2) Medha, (3) Patan, (4) Pusesavali, (5) Vaduj, 
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(1) Dahiwadi, (2) Khandak, (3) Koregaon, (4) Vaduj, (5) Ajagaon, taluka Atiunjedi/' 
Wadi. (6) Malawadi, taluka Man. (7) Undale, taluka Karad, (8) Tarale taluka disvensaries 
Patan. (9) Nimsod, taluka Khatav. amemaries. 


(1) Karad 

_ Boardins Houses. 

.. 20 rooms. ^ 

(2) Patan 

.. 6 .. 

(3) Apshinge 

..3 „ 

(4) Pachwnd 

■■ 3 „ 

(5) Medha 

..3 ,. 

(6) Koregaon 

.. 6 „ 

(7) Pusesavali 

.. 6 

(8) Pusegaon 

.. 3 

(9) Dahiwadi 

.. 3 „ 

(10) Phaltan 

.. 1 Halt. 


Taluka Patan : (1) Yerad, (2) Sangwad, (3) Chafe, (4) Mandnul, (5) Tarale, Ferries. 

Taluka Karad ; (1) Yerawale, (2) Atake, (3) Kalgaon. 

Taluka Satara ; (1) Gove, (2) Nandgaon, (3) Kashil, (4) Chinchner, 

(5) Mardhc, (6) Nisrale, (7) Venegaon, (8) Vechale. 

Koregaon Taluka ; (1) Dhamner, (2) Takale. 

Javli Taluka : (1) Bamnoli. 


School buildings which are under construction are as under 

Local Buildings 

1. 

Lonand. 

34. 

Shirambc. 

under construc¬ 

2. 

Bhurkawadi. 

35, 

Apshinge. 

tion. 

3. 

Loand Women Teachers’ quar¬ 

36, 

Cnoudharwadi, 



ters. 

37, 

Dughi. 


4. 

Craft Shade. 

38. 

Pargaon, 


5. 

Kondawe. 

39. 

Chitali, 


6 . 

Wadhe. 

40. 

Betawade. 


7. 

Awalichamatha, 

41. 

Ranshingwadi. 


8. 

Mardhe. 

42. 

Mayani. 


9. 

Yavteshwar. 

43. 

Wakalwadi. 


10. 

Parali. 

44. 

Chorade. 


11. 

Khadgaon. 

45. 

Bhurkawadi. 


12. 

Mahagaon. 

46. 

Garalewadi. 


13. 

Borkhal. 

47. 

Vetliane, 


14, 

Arate. 

48. 

Craft shed Kaledhon and Khat- 


15. 

Pathakhal. 


gun. 


10. 

Degaon Craft shed. 

49, 

Hanmantwadi, 


17. 

Khed Craft shed. 

50. 

Koparde Haveli, 


18. 

Medha, 

51. 

Bhavanwadi. 


19. 

Kudal. 

52. 

Karve. 


20. 

Waghoshwar. 

53. 

Jakhinwadi. 


21, 

Sawall. 

54. 

Nune. 


22, 

Mahabaleshwar. 

55. 

Kalambe, 


23. 

Malharpcth. 

56. 

Surul. 


24, 

Shindewadi, 

57. 

JatgewadI, 


25. 

Saswad. 

58. 

Derwan, 


20. 

Ranand. 

69, 

Murud. 


27. 

Dangarewadi. 

60. 

Shedgewadi. 


28. 

Varkute Malavadi. 

61, 

Helwak. 


29. 

Rahimatpur. 

62. 

Rhine. 


30. 

Zarewadi, 

63. 

Shivadeshwar. 


31, 

Chanchali. 

64. 

Riswad. 


32. 

Dhumalwadi. 

65. 

Kadoli. 


33. 

Bhadale, 




1. 

Pitani. 

9. 

Bela wade. 

Wells. 

2, 

Wanwaswadi. 

10. 

Morawale. 


s! 

Karanwadl, 

11. 

Bhekwadi. 


4. 

Mulikwadi, 

12. 

Bhilar, 


S, 

Nune. 

13. 

Gadvewadl, 


6 . 

Akhade. 

14. 

Rautwadl. 


7. 

Raigaon. 

15. 

Kondawale Bk, 


8. 

Bhanang. 

16. 

Malatpur, 



Vf ff73O-60a 
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17. Eenawale. 

18. Golegaon. 

19. Jor. 

20. Tathawade. 

21. Andrul, 

22. Adarki. 

23. Nimbore. 

24. Bibi, 

25. Nandab 

26. Mahiniangad. 

27. Pachwad. 

28. Ugalewadi. 

20. Dhamani, 

30. Pimpari. 

31. Palashi. 

32. Gayadaryachiwadi, 

33. Khandyachiwadi. 

34. Kaswai'wadi. 

35. Injbav. 

36. Gayadare. 

37. Mogarale. 

38. Diwad. 

39. Hastanapiir. 

40. Khutbav. 

41. Amalewadi, 

42. Sitabai, 

43. Sliedagewadi. 

44. Shindi Kb. 

45. Kukudwadi Harijan, 

46. Kulkajal. 

47. Palwan. 

48. Kukudwad. 

49. Danewadi. 

50. Zarewadi, 

51. Kate wadi. 

52. Hasewadi, 

53. Golewadi. 

54. Dhumalwadi. 

55. Koregaon Harijan. 

56. Chimangaon Harijan. 

57. Dhumalwadi. 

58. Bhakarwadi. 

59. Hulewadi. 

00. Tadawale S. Wagholi. 

01. Bargewadi. 

62. Ambavade. 

63. Water Station, Ram Mandir, 

64. Water Station. 

65. Padali Harijan. 

66. Khamkarwadi. 

67. Wagholi. 

68. Khadkhadwadi. 

69. Ekambe. 

70. Kokarale. 

71. Chorade. 

72. Shirsawadi. 

73. Diskal. 

74. Gurasale. 

75. Nawalewadi (Lalgun). 

76. Nayakacliiwadi. 

77. Vadi Ransbigwadi. 

78. Landewadi. 

79. Dhondewadi. 

80. Khatwal. 

81. Kiimathe Harijan. 

82. Suryachiwadi. 


83. Khatav Harijan. 

84. Pachwad. Harijan. 

85. Gosawyachiwadi. 

86. Garalewadi. 

87. Ghorade Matang. 

88. Varud Charinakar, 

89. Shenawadi. 

90. Katakarwadi. 

91. Holichagaon. 

92. Trimali. 

93. Bombale. 

94. Shinganwadi. 

95. Tadawale Harijan. 

96. Ghogaon Harijan. 

97. Shelkewadi. 

98. Vadgaon T. Umbraj. 

99. Yelgaon Harijan. 

100. Kale. 

101. Salshirambe. 

102. Gotewadi. 

103. Ganeshwadi. 

104. Ghogaon. 

105. Maskarwadi. 

106. Gowarkarwadi, 

107. Delewadi. 

108. Gotewadi. 

109. Parle. 

110. Vahagaon. 

111. Karawadi Harijan. 

112. Virawade Harijan. 

113. Supane, 

114. Sakharwadi. 

115. Indoli. 

116. Malkapur. 

117. Kirpe. 

118. Naranwadi. 

119. Shenoli Station. 

120. Karawadi Harijan. 

121. Hajannachi. 

122. Toraskarwadi. 

123. Kusrund. 

124. Naralwadi. 

125. Goshatwadi. 

126. Shiwapuri. 

127. Vekliandwadi. 

128. Naralwadi Mandrill Kole. 

129. Sonaichiwadi. 

130. Tarale near Temple. 

131. Garjewadi. 

132. Kokisare, 

133. Khabalwadi. 

134. Kalantrewadi. 

135. Chavanwadi, 

136. Chalakewadi. 

137. Kelawadi upper. 

138. Saknrdi. 

139. Sitaiwadi. 

140. Galamewadi. 

141. Gayamukhwadi, 

142. Konjawade. 

143. Asawalewadi (Diwashi). 

144. Diwashi Harijan. 

145. Dhanagarwadi. 

146. Wanzoli. 

147. Bagalwadi, 
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1. 

Saigaon. 

6. 

Vikhale. 


2. 

Bhivadi, 

7. 

Goregaon. 


3. 

Kaihar. 

8. 

Pargaon. 


4. 

Naharwadi. 

9. 

Unchilhane. 

5. 

Bhadale. 

List of Roads in-charge of Sataha Zilla Pahishad. 

Serial 

Name of road. 


Mileage. 

Talukas through 

No. 

1 

2 


3 

which tire road 
passes. 

4 


MAJOR DISTRICT ROADS 

(Ex-D. L. B. 

ROADS). 

1. 

Satara-Tasgaon Road. Sec. I, 

II, III. 

29-25 

Safara, Koregaon, 

2. 

Medha-Panchwad Road 


11-28 

Katav. 

Wai, Javli. 

3. 

Koregaon-Rahimatpur Road 


8-18 

Koregaon. 

4. 

Koregaon-Deur Road 


10-50 

Koregaon. 

5. 

Rahimatpur-Targaon Road 


7-00 

Koregaon. 

6. 

Pimpoda-Sonke-Solishi Road 


7-00 

Koregaon. 

7. 

Umbraj-lndoli-Pal Road 


9-05 

Karad. 

8. 

Vang Valley Road, Sec. I, 11 


24-00 

Karad, Patan. 

9. 

Vaduj-Katarkhatav Road 


5-20 

Khatav. 

10. 

Vaduj-Pusegaon Road 


12-00 

Khatav. 

11. 

Pusesavali-Shingnapur Road, 

Sec.'l 

37-00 

Khatav, Man. 

12. 

and II. 

Aundh-Gopuj Road 


2-55 

Khatav. 

13. 

Vita-Pusesavali Road 


5-62 

Khatav. 

14. 

Shingnapur-Natepute Road 


1-25 

Man. 

15. 

Dahiwadi-Gondawale Road 


3-50 

Man. 

16. 

Mhaswad-Shingnapur Road 


13-00 

Man. 

17. 

Phaltan-Mogarale Road 


n-00 

Phaltan. 

18. 

Wai-Panchwad Road 


6-75 

Wai. 

19. 

Khandala-Lonad Road 


13-00 

Khandala Peta. 


Total .. 217-58 


Roads transferred from Ex-P. W. D. 


20. 

Satara-Shendre Road 

4-00 

Satara. 

21. 

Satara-Mahabaleshwar Road, Sec. 

28-34 

Satara, Javli. 


I, II. 


22. 

Old Poona Road 

22-60 

Satara, Koregaon 




Khandala peta. 

23. 

Malharpetli-Pandharpur Road. Sec. 

33-00 

Man. 


II, III, IV. 



24. 

Karad-Tasgaon Road 

3-00 

Karad, 

25. 

Phaltan-Adarki Road 

16-40 

Phaltan. 

26, 

Nandoshi-Gopuj Road 

5-00 

Khatav, 

27. 

Dahiwadi-Mogarale-Phaltan State 

12-27 

Man. 


Border Road. 



Total .. 

144-61 


28. 

Satara-Padli Road 

10-00 

Satara, Koregaon. 

29. 

Kashil-Pal-Tarale Road 

8-00 

Satara, Karad, 




Patan. 

30. 

Karad-Yelgaon-Mohare-Charan Road, 

15-40 

Karad, 

31. 

Pusesavali-Ogalewadi Road 

15-70 

Karad, Khatav. 

32. 

Vaduj-Ambheri Road .. 

19-00 

Koregaon, Khatav. 

33. 

Masur-Helgaon-Pedali-Surli-Rahimat- 

12-25 

Koregaon, Karad. 


pur Road. 


34. 

Masur-Targaon-Rahimatpur (Masur to 

8-00 

Karad, Koregaon. 


Targaon). 



35. 

Karad-Dhebewadi Road 

16-50 

Karad, Patan, 

36. 

Patan-Nate-Dhehewadi Road 

15-60 

Patan. 


Bandharas. 


Total . . 120-45 
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Serial 

Name of road. 

Mileage, 

Talukas through 

No. 



which the road 




passes. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


OTHER DIST. ROADS (Ex-D.L.B. Roads). 

37. 

Kudal-Panchgani Road 

804 

Javli, Mahabalesh- 




war Pela. 

38. 

Anewadi-Saygaon-Morkhiiid Road .. 

8-25 

Javli. 

39. 

Medha-Valvan Road 

22-66 

Javli. 

40. 

Koregaon-Shendurjane-Dhadale Road. 

11-50 

Koregaon. 

41. 

Ond-Yeoti Road 

7-25 

Karad. 

42. 

Dhebewadi-Umarkanchan-Jinti Road. 

6-37 

Patan. 

43. 

Gudhe-Kalegaon Road .. 

6-26 

Patan. 

44. 

Manewadi-Yeoti Road .. 

6-00 

Patan, Karad. 

45. 

Vaduj-Mhasurne Road .. 

11-50 

Khatav, 

46. 

Vardhangad-Mol Road .. 

11-00 

Khatav. 

47. 

Mayani-Mhaswad Road. Sec. I, 11 .. 

19-00 

Khatav, Man. 

48. 

Nidhal-Malvadi Road. Sec. I, 11 ,. 

5-00 

Man, Khatav. 

49. 

Kothal-Pass Road 

3-25 

Man. 

50. 

Mhaswad-Shenawadi Road 

8-65 

Man. 

51. 

Dahiwadi-Mardi Road .. .. 

11-00 

Man. 

52. 

Kambleshwar-Phaltan Road .. 

4-00 

Phaltan. 

53. 

Kliandala-Kanheri-Loham Road 

8-50 

Khandala, 


E.X-P. VV. D. 



54. 

Plialtan-Shingnapur Road 

17-00 

Phaltan, 

55. 

Botgaon-Ashinge-Varve Road 

4-25 

Satara. 

56. 

Wathar-Tareaon Road .. .. 

1-00 

Koregaon. 

57. 

Dusherc-Kodoli Road 

1-50 

Karad. 

58. 

Dahiwadi-Malwadi Road 

7-70 

Man. 

59, 

Dahiwadi-Shevari-Ranand Road 

7-00 

Man. 


Total .. 

38-45 



Roads transferred from B. and C. Department. 


60. 

Satara-Parali Road .. .. 

5-75 

Satara. 

61. 

Patan-Mandure Road .. .. 

8-00 

Patan. 

62, 

Garwade-Morgiri Road.. 

11-60 

Patan. 

63, 

Hol-Sakharwadi Road . . 

2-84 

Phaltan 

64. 

Padegaon-Roodi to Sakharwadi Road, 

9'36 

Phaltan. 

65. 

Gokhli-Gunaware Road .. 

7-00 

Phaltan. 

68. 

Mimjewadi-Giinaware-Mathachiwadi- 
Joining Phaltan-Asu Road. 

16-00 

Phaltan. 

67. 

Fhaltan-Asu Road 

16-00 

Phaltan. 

68. 

Jinti-Sakharwadi Road .. 

2-99 

Phaltan. 

69. 

Mutum-Tadavali-Kalaj Road 

3-75 

Phaltan. 

70, 

Kambleshwar joining Fhaltan-Khunte 
Road. 

2-00 

Phaltan. 

71. 

Dahiwadi-Malwadi-Budh Road 

10-29 

Man, Khatav 

72. 

Yavteshwar-Valvan (Satara Ea.st) .. 

13-00 

Man, Khatav 

73. 

Charegaon-Padloshi Road 

9-00 

Patan. 

74. 

Missing link Kudal-Pancbgani Road 
(Humagaon to Mahu), 

3-50 

Javli. 

75. 

Wai-Jor Road 

18-00 

Wai. 

76. 

Bhuinj-Shiwathar Road 

10-73 

Wai, Satara. 

78. 

Nisare-Marul Road 

2-50 

Patan. 

78. 

Tarale-Ghot Road. Sec. 1, II 

4-90 

Patan. 


Total .. 157-21 
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Name of road. 


Mileage, 


Talukas through 
which the road 
passes. 


Village Roads (Ex-P. W. D.). 


Nandgaon-Khojewadi-Apshange Road. 
Nagthana-Padali-Muruni Road 
Limb Village Road 
Varye-Dhawadhi Road 
Kalamb-Akale-Kanher Road 
Cemetary Road 
Gondi approach 
Shirwade-Masur Road 
Aundh-Kharshinge Road 
Aundh-Kuroll Road 
Aiindh-Mulpith Road .. 
Phaltan-Nirgudi Road .. 


Total .. 


Roads from Ex-D. L. B.-Satara Taluka. 


Satara. 

Satara. 

Satara. 

Satara. 

Satara. 

Satara, 

Karad. 

Karad, 

Khatav. 

Khatav. 

Khatav. 

Fhaltan. 


Roads transferred from B. and C. Department. 
13, Jaoli-Arud Road ., .. 2-00 


Phaltan, 


1. 

Budhwar Naka Road .. 

0-75 

Satara. 

2. 

Vadiith-Borkhal Road .. ,. 

2-50 

Satara. 

3. 

Nisrule approach Road .. 

2-00 

Satara. 

4. 

Mahagaon approach Road 

2-50 

Satara. 

5. 

Valse approach Road .. 

1-00 

Satara, 

6. 

Majgaon approach Road 

0-50 

Satara. 

7. 

Lavanghar approach Road 

0-00 

Satara. 

8. 

Varye approach Road .. 

0-50 

Satara. 

9. 

Arphal approach Road. . 

0-50 

Satara. 

10. 

Songaon approach Road 

I-00 

Satara, 

11. 

Mardhe approach Road .. 

0-50 

Satara, 

12. 

Hamadbad approach Road 

0-50 

Satara. 

13. 

Tasgaon-Angapur Road .. 

3-00 

Satara. 

14. 

Bharatgaon approach Hoad 

0-40 

Satara. 

15. 

Degaon approach Hoad .. 

3-00 

Satara. 

16. 

Chinchaner-Vandan-Nigudi Road 

2-00 

Satara, 

17. 

Nagthana-Saspade Road 

6-50 

Satara. 

18. 

Khed approach Road .. 

1-00 

Satara. 

19. 

Kumathe-Asangaon Road 

2-60 

Satara. 

20. 

Pathkhal approach Road 

2-50 

Satara. 

21. 

Kndeghar-Vadgaon Road 

1-00 

Satara. 

22. 

Ingroalewadi approach Road 

0-75 

Satara. 

23. 

Kondawe approach Road 

0-50 

Satara. 

24. 

Kashil approach Road ,. 

0-50 

Satara. 

25. 

Parali'Nitral Road 

3-75 

Satara. 

26. 

Nigadi'Angapur Road .. 

1-75 

Satara. 

27. 

Degaon-Kodoli Road 

3-00 

Satara. 

28. 

Vangal approach Road .. 

2-50 

Satara. 

29. 

Kushi approach Road .. 

2-00 

Satara. 

30. 

Nagthana-Sonapur Road 

4-00 

Satara, 


Total , 


59-00 
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Serial Name of road. 

Mileage, 

Talukas through 

No. 



which the road 




passes. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Koregaon Taluka. 



1. 

Koregaon-Bhakarwadi Road 

0-73 

Koregaon. 

2. 

Sasurve approach Road 

1-00 

Koregaon. 

3. 

Revadi approach Road 

0-75 

Koregaon. 

4. 

Koregaon-Lhasurne Road 

200 

Koregaon. 

5. 

Shirambe-Nhavi Road .. 

8-50 

Koregaon. 

6. 

Pimpode-Karajkhop Road 

2-25 

Koregaon. 

7. 

Khamkarwadi approach Road 

0-50 

Koregaon. 

8. 

Palshi approach Road .. 

0-12 

Koregaon, 

9. 

Kinhai approach Road . . 

5-DO 

Koregaon. 

10. 

Rahiniatpur-Surli Hoad . , 

3-00 

Koregaon. 

11. 

Sonke-Nandwal Road .. 

1-50 

Koregaon. 

12. 

Sorli-Nagzari Road 

4-00 

Koregaon. 

13. 

Pimpode-Sonke Road . . 

2-00 

Koregaon, 

14. 

Tadawale-Koregaon Road 

3-00 

Koregaon, 

15. 

Apshing-Rahimatpur Hoad . . 

2-.50 

Koregaon. 

16. 

Arvi-Haggri Road 

2-SO 

Koregaon. 

17. 

Shindurjaiie-Diskal Road via Pandhar- 

3-00 

Koregaon. 


wadi. 



18. 

Kinhai-Chanchali Road . . 

3 00 

Koregaon. 

19. 

Satara-Khed Road 

3-00 

Koregaon. 

20, 

Targaon Station to Pusesavali Road. 

7-50 

Koregaon. 

21. 

Rahimatpur-Targaon via Surli Road. 

8-00 

Koregaon. 

22. 

Ambavade-Samat-Wagholi Road via 

3-00 

Koregaon. 


Banwadi Road. 



23. 

Sendurjane approach Road 

1-00 

Koregaon. 

24. 

Koregaon-Tadawale Road 

2-.50 

Koregaon. 


Total .. 

70'37 



Phaltan Taluka. 



1. 

Sangavi approach Hoad 

1-00 

Phaltan. 

2. 

Bibi approach Road 

1-50 

Phaltan, 

3. 

Mathachiwadi Road 

1-50 

Phaltan. 

4. 

Tardept Road 

2-50 

Phaltan, 

3. 

Kapagaon Hoad 

1-00 

Phaltan, 

6. 

Pawarwadi-Mhark’wadi Road 

2-00 

Phaltan. 

7. 

Adarki Budruk-Kingangaon Hoad .. 

3-12 

Phaltan. 

8. 

Nirgudi-Girvi Road 

3-00 

Phaltan. 

9. 

Factory-Khamgaon Road 

2-.50 

Phaltan, 

10. 

Jinti-Phadtarwadi Road 

1-50 

Phaltan. 

11. 

New Phaltan-Asu Road 

2-50 

Phaltan, 

12. 

Vidani-Sangavi Road . . 

400 

Phaltan, 

13. 

Padali-Nimbodi Road .. 

2-25 

Phaltan. 

14. 

Jaoli-Karnawadi Road 

2-00 

Phaltan. 


Total ,. 

30-37 



Khandala Feta. 



1. 

Ahire-Morve Road 

2-00 

Khandala. 

2. 

Sukhed approach Road . . 

3-00 

Khandala. 

3. 

Bhade approach Road ., 

1-00 

Khandala. 

4. 

Khandala-Aswali Road . . 

4-00 

Khandala. 

5, 

Naygaon-Mandhardeo Road . . 

7-30 

Khandala. 

6. 

Khandala-Harali Road 

2-25 

Khandala. 

7. 

Wathar-approach Road .. 

1-00 

Khandala. 


3’otal . . 

20-75 
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Serial Name of road, 

No. 

1 2 

Jaoli Taluka. 

1. Kharashi approach Road 

2. Karandoshi approach Road 

3. Kusumbi approach Road 

4. Wagdare approach Road 

5. Ozare approach Road .. 

6. Kharshi-Baramure Road. . 

7. Kas approach Road 

8. Songaon-Anewadi Hoad 

9. Bamnoli approach Road 

10. Uchat approach Road 

11. Medha-Mahate Road 

12. Rangeghar approach Road 

13. Kurloshi approach Road 

14. Akhade approach Road 

15. Belwade approach Road 

16. Somardi-Bamnoli Road . . 

17. Borgaon approach Road 

18. Dare approach Road 

19. Medha-Gogave Road 

20. Choratnbe approach Road 

21. Savali approach Road 

22. Kenjal approach Road 

23. Morawale approach Road 

24. Ganje approach Road 
23. Gawadi approach Road 

26. Bhanag approach Road - 

27. Medha-Alewadi Road 

28. Wadha approach Road 

Total 


Mahabaleshwar Peta. 

1. Ambeghar approach Road 

2. Gharatghar approach Road 

3. Bhilar Camp approach Road 

4. Asani-Bhogawali Road 

5. Jawalwadi approach Road 

6. Pancha-Ane-Rajapuri Road 

7. Bhilar Camp-Ghoteghar Road 

8. Pratapgad approach Road 

9. Ranjani approach Road 

10. Wa^e-Fratapgad Road 

Total 

Man Taluka. 

1. Rajwadi approach Road 

2. Pangari approach Road 

3. Bhataki approach Road 

4. Bidal approach Road 

5. Palshi approach Road 

6. Dhakani approach Road 

7. Divad approach Road 

8. lalbhav) approach Road 

9. Malwadi-Shirvade Road 

10, Lodhawade approach Road 

11, Pulkoti approach Road 

12, Mhaswad-Dewapur-Lingare Road 


Mileage. 

Talukas through 
which the road 
passes. 

3 

4 

1-75 

Javli. 

0-85 

Javli. 

2-00 

Javli. 

1-25 

Javli. 

0-75 

Javli. 

0-50 

Javli. 

1-00 

Javli. 

5-00 

Javli. 

1-00 

Javli. 

4-00 

Javli. 

3-00 

Javli. 

2-25 

Javli. 

2-30 

Javli. 

0-75 

Javb. 

2-00 

Javli. 

0-75 

Javli. 

0-25 

Javli. 

1-00 

Javli. 

7-00 

Javli. 

0-35 

Javli. 

0-35 

Javli. 

0-25 

Javli. 

0-75 

Javli. 

2-00 

Javli. 

3-00 

Javli. 

0-35 

Javli. 

» ♦ ♦ . 

Javli. 

44-43 

Javli. 


0-75 Mahabaleshwar Peta. 

.. T 00 Mahabaleshwar Peta. 

0-50 Mahabaleshwar Peta, 

., 2-00 Mahabaleshwar Peta. 

0-30 Mahabaleshwar Peta. 

., 5-00 Mahabaleshwar Peta, 

.. 6-00 Mahabaleshwar Peta. 

. . 2-00 Mahabaleshwar Peta. 

2-00 Mahabaleshwar Peta. 

.. 3'00 Mahabaleshwar Peta. 


22-53 


0-75 Man. 

2-00 Man. 

1- 00 Man. 

0-75 Man. 

2- 00 Man. 

4-00 Man, 

1- 00 Man. 

6-00 Man. 

3- 00 Man, 

. 1-00 Man. 

2- 00 Man. 

. 5-00 Man. 
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Serial Name of road. 

No. 

1 2 


Mileage. 


3 


Talukas through 
■which the road 
passes. 

4 


Man Taluka—confd. 


13. 

Mahimangad Road 


1-00 

Man. 

14. 

Vadial-Lodhawade Road 

, * 

6-50 

Man. 

15. 

Gondawale-Narwane Road 


5-00 

Man. 

16. 

Gondawale Bk.-Kirkasal Road 


5-00 

Man, 

17. 

Gondawale Kh.-Panand Road 

. . 

4-00 

Man. 


1. 

Total 

Karad Taluka. 

Malkhed approach Road 

- 

50-00 

0-50 

Karad. 

2. 

Indoli approach Road 


1-00 

Karad. 

3. 

Gharewadi approach Road 


1-00 

Karad, 

4, 

Vasantgad-Machi approach Road 


1-50 

Karad. 

5. 

Bhoyachiwadi approach Road 


1-85 

Karad. 

e. 

Narayanwadi approach Road 


1-00 

Karad. 

7. 

Karad-Remtav approach Road 


2-00 

Karad. 

8. 

Karad-Kaso approach Road 


2 00 

Karad, 

9. 

Karad-Kalc approach Road 


1-12 

Karad. 

10, 

Parale-Banwadi approach Road 


1-50 

Karad. 

11. 

Sadashivgad approach Road 


6-50 

Karad. 

12. 

Ving-Kale Road 


4-00 

Karad. 

13, 

Supane approach Road 


1-62 

Karad. 

14. 

Belwade Kh. Road 


100 

Karad. 

15. 

Kalgaon approach Road 


1-25 

Karad. 

16. 

Goleshwar approach Road 


200 

Karad. 

17. 

Virawade approach Road 


1-00 

Karad. 

18. 

Kalwade approach Road 


3-50 

Karad, 

19. 

Bhagatwadi approach Road 

< * 

2-00 

Karad. 

20. 

Mliaskarwadi approach Road 


8-00 

Karad. 

21. 

Kashil-Pal Road 


3-00 

Karad. 

22. 

Khondashi approach Road 


0-50 

Karad. 

23. 

Kapil approach Road 

* • 

1-25 

Karad. 

24. 

VVanarwadi approach Road 


1-00 

Karad. 

25. 

Fal-Tarale Road 


4-00 

Karad. 

26. 

Kole-Potale-Yerawale Road 


400 

Karad. 

27. 

Kole-Tambave Road 


3-00 

Karad. 

28, 

Sutli Road 


0-50 

Karad. 

29. 

Ane approach Road 


2-25 

Karad. 

30. 

Yerawale approach Road 


1-00 

Karad. 

31. 

Yeoli approach Road 


2-00 

Karad. 

32. 

MhasoU-Shelakcwadi Road 


3-00 

Karad, 

33. 

Chore approach Road 


2-00 

Karad. 

34. 

Belwade approach Road 


1-50 

Karad. 

35. 

Belwade-Sakurde Road 


2-00 

Karad. 

36. 

Kale approach Road 


1-25 

Karad. 

37. 

Talbid approach Road 


2-50 

Karad, 

38. 

Malkhed-Kasatshirambe Road 


2-25 

Karad. 

39. 

Vasantgad approach Road 


1-25 

Karad. 

40. 

Surli-Kamathi Road 


2-00 

Karad. 

41. 

Karad-Yelgaon via Kale Road 


2-25 

Karad. 

42, 

Narayanwadi-Atake Road 


2-00 

Karad, 

43. 

Dushere Road 


2-00 

Karad. 

44. 

Karve-Kodoli Road 


1-00 

Karad. 

45 

Sadashivgad Bly, Crossing Road 


0-12 

Karad. 


Total .. 92-21 
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Serial Name of road. Mileage, 

No. 


1 

2 

S 


Wai Taluka. 


1. 

Udare-Surjapur Road 

0-75 

2. 

Degaon approach Road 

2-00 

3. 

Virmade approach Road 

0-50 

4. 

Vahagaon approach Road 

1-50 

5. 

Vyajawadi approach Road 

2'00 

6. 

Wai-Dhawali Road 

4'00 

7. 

Yeaksar approach Road 

0-50 

8. 

Warkhadwadi approach Road 

0-50 

9. 

Chindhawadi approach Road 

1-75 

10. 

Kenjal approach Road 

0-50 

11. 

Kawathe approach Road 

0-35 

12. 

Wai-Parkhandi Road 

2-00 

13. 

Pasarni approach Road 

3-00 

14. 

Kikali-Panchwad Road 

1-50 

15. 

Kit’s point Road 

1-50 

16. 

Chandak-Kenjal Road 

2-50 

17. 

Chikhali approach Road 

1-50 

18. 

Bhuinj-Ozare Road 

3-00 

19. 

Rautwadi-Katangwadi Road 

1-12 

20. 

Nhali approach Road 

0-12 

21. 

Velc-Hulumb Road .. 

1-25 

22. 

3hiwadi-Gove Road 

1-25 

23. 

Khanaijur approach Road 

1-00 

24. 

Kikali-Lagalewadi Road .. 

2-00 

23. 

Chikhali-Panchagani Road 

1-50 

26. 

Kanoor-Daryachiwadi Road 

1-50 

27. 

Sultanpur approach Road 

0-62 

28. 

Shendurjane approach Road . . 

0-62 

29. 

Khadaki approach Road 

1-00 

30. 

Abhepuri approach Road 

1'50 

31. 

Taoli-Karnwadi Hoad 

1-50 

32. 

Dhom-Abhepuri Road 

1-25 


Total .. 

44-08 


Patau, 

1. Chopadi approach Road 

2. Mhawashi approach Road 

3. Bahule approach Road 

4. Shedagewadi approach Road 

5. Ghanav approach Road 

6. Vilie approach Road 

7. Kokisare approach Road 

8. Dhebewadi-Mandrul Road 

9. Banpuri approach Road 

10. Saikade-Kumbhargaon Road 

11. Dadoli approach Road 

12. Ambale-Murud Road 

13. Walmili approach Road 

14. Kumbhargaon approach Road 

15. Murud-Maloshi Road 

16. Mendh-Retharewadi Road 

17. Jinti-Sattar Road 

18. Sangwad approach Road 

19. Charegaon-Padloshi Road 

20. Urul-Thomase Road 

21. Bhoroshi-Marloshi Road 

22. Sangwad approach Garwadi side 

23. Nisare approach Road 


0-75 

1-00 

0-50 

0-50 

0-75 

1- 25 

2- 30 
0-62 
0-62 

1- 50 

3- 50 

4- 00 

2- 25 

1- 50 

2 - 00 
1-50 

3- 00 
1-00 
9-00 

1- 50 

2- 50 
1-00 
0-50 


Talukas through 
which the road 
passes. 

4 


Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 

Wai. 


Patan. 

Patan. 

Patan. 

Patan. 

Patan. 

Patan. 

Patan. 

Patan. 

Patan. 

Patan. 

Patan. 

Patan. 

Patan. 

Patan. 

Patan. 

Patan. 

Patan. 

Patan. 

Patan. 

Patan. 

Patan. 

Patan. 

Patau. 
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Serial 

Name of road. 

Mileage, 

Talukas through 

No. 



which the road 




passes. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

24. 

Sherigarwadi approach Road 

1-25 

Patan. 

25. 

Patan-Mandure Road 

9-25 

Patan. 

20. 

Nawadi approach Road 

0-50 

Patan. 

27. 

Nisare-Parul Road 

2-50 

Patan, 

28. 

Saspade-Konjawade Road 

3-00 

Patan. 

29. 

Manewadi'Yeoti Road 

6-00 

Patan. 

30. 

Kumbhargaon-Galmewadi Road 

2-50 

Patan. 

31. 

Sambur-Salwe Road 

3-00 

Patan. 

32. 

Dhebewadi-Kumbhargaon Hoad 

4-75 

Fiitan. 

33. 

Gudhe (Harijan) Road 

0-50 

Patan. 

34. 

Manewadi-Kalantrawadi Road 

1-50 

Patan. 

35. 

Dhebewadi-Maldare-Khale Road 

3-00 

Patan. 

36, 

Jadhavwadi approach Road 

1-25 

Patan. 

37. 

Gudhe approach Road 

0-25 

Patan. 

38. 

Urul-Majagaon Road 

3-00 

Patan. 

39. 

Kalewadi-Kolewadi approach Road . , 

0-50 

Patan. 

40. 

Bacholi approach Road 



41. 

Mandrul-Kole Road 

0-63 

Patan, 

42. 

Mahind approach Road 

0-37 

Patan. 

43, 

Kumbhargaon approach Road 

0-50 

Patan. 


Total . . 

86-99 



Khatav Taluka. 



1. 

Palasgaon approach Road 

2-00 

Khatav. 

2. 

Banpuri approach Road 

1-00 

Khatav. 

3. 

Khatav Feeder Both side 

1-25 

Khatav. 

4. 

Kharshinge approach Road 

1-50 

Khatav. 

5. 

Nimsod approach Road 

2-50 

Khatav, 

6 . 

Holichagaon-Mhasurne Road 

3-00 

Khatav. 

7. 

Visapur Road 

3-00 

Khatav. 

8. 

Jakhangaon approach Road 

3-00 

Khatav. 

9. 

Rawalvadi-Ramoshiwadi Road 

1-85 

Khatav. 

10. 

Kalambi Nagzari Road 

2-00 

Khatav. 

11. 

Chitali approach Mayani side 

0-75 

Khatav, 

12. 

Khatgun approach Road 

1-00 

Khatav. 

13. 

Chitali approach Mhasurne side 

2-25 

Khatav. 

14. 

Unchithane approach Road 

0-25 

Khatav. 

15. 

Jakhangaon-Khatav Road 

3-75 

Khatav. 

16. 

Pusesavali-Yeliv Road 

2-50 

Khatav 

17. 

Palshi approach Road 

0-35 

Khatav. 

18. 

Kaledhon approach Hoad 

2-00 

Khatav. 

19. 

Khatgun-Gakhangaon Road 

2-25 

Kliatav, 

20. 

Chitali-Mahuli Road 

3-00 

Khatav. 


Total 

38-45 



Total of all Village Roads 558-01 miles. 

One of the main objects of establishing Zilla Parishad is to bring about all- 
sided development of rural areas. The Works Department has its own role 
to play in this respect. 

The following items are given prime importance in the development work 
undertaken by the Works Department 

(1) School buildings, 

(2) Water Supply. 

(3) Digging of wells. 

(4) Communications. 

(5) Industries. 

(6) Agriculture. 

The provision of school buildings is absolutely necessary for expansion of 
Primary education and die construction of school buildings is being executed 
by Works Department. As regards facilities in Public Health, many works under 
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Public Health i.e. drinking water wells, piped water supply schemes, are also 
executed by Works Department. 

In order to increase agricultural productivity small Bstidhavd works are 
necessary so that, the agriculturists may not be required to depend entirely upon 
uncertain rains. Works Department under the Zilla Parishad intends to concen¬ 
trate all its attention on Bandhara works which will irrigate lands upto 250 acres. 
The role of roads is very important as far as development is concerned. Better 
roads (communications) will not only increase the efficiency of transport but 
also link villages with towns and cities. Agricultural and Industrial out-put 
will find market if good roads are available. The villages situated in the heart 
of hills and on the banks of rivers seldom come in contact with other villages 
and cities, which are fully or partially developed. This difficulty will be solved 
if the roads ate improved. Taking into consideration the above facts the Works 
Department under the Zilla Parishad has formulated the programrne comprising 
new constructions of roads and bridges, etc. In addition to tliis the Works 
Department, is directing its attention to the maintenance of roads which are 
under construction and which are already in use. 

The Works Department has also taken in hand the work of maintaining 
Dharmashalas, Inspection Bungalows, etc., with a view to provide accommo¬ 
dation to travellers. 

In short it can be stated that the Works Department is playing an important 
role in all fields of Development of the district. 

Agricultuhe Department. 

The topowaphical description and clas.sification of Satara district is 
discussed in details in chapter I. 

Considering the total rain-fall, climatic conditions, soil types, acreaffis 
under different crops and the limitations of irrigation facilities, the branch of the 
Agriculture Departoient in this district has to aim at additional production of 
food and non-food crops of this district, by the use of improved seeds, supply 
of fertilisers, improved methods of agriculture, exploitation of available irriga¬ 
tion resources, and crop-protection measures. For this, free advice is given 
to tlie average cultivator through the agency of the Block staff. The supplies 
of suitable improved strains to the registered seed growers are also made 
which brings about an increase in the yield of crops by 12 to 15 per cent. 
It is an 'established fact that adequate use of nitrogeni.sed and pliosphatic 
fertilisers increase crop yield, which can be furtiier increased by 50 per cent, 
if irrigation facilities are available. Timely supply of such fertilisers is mad.? 
to the cultivators through the different schemes. The supplies are effected 
through the coi-operative societies. Tire improved methods of agriculture do 
contribute to inerea.sed production. Dummy dananstrations are organised to 
acquaint the cultivators with new methods and their beneficial results. 

The schemes, which were carried out by the Agricultural Branch, in the 
di.strict before 1st May, 1962 : 

There are 9 Taluka Seed Multiplication Farms in the district, out of which 
8 Taluka Seed Multiplication Farms were established before 1st May, 1962. 
Acquisition proceedings of the remaining Seed Farms are in progress. The 
object of the seed farms is to multiply and supply improved .seeds to the 
registered seed growers. The seed farms .should also serve the purpose of 
ideal farms, so that the neighbouring cultivators can adopt similar improved 
practices of agriculture. 


The location and acreage 

covered under seed farms are 

as under 

Name of Seed Farm. 

Taluka. 

Areas. 



A. g. 

(1) Shirval 

Peta Khandala 

35 05 

(2) Medha 

JaoU 

23 36 

(3) Pala.shi 

, . Koregaon 

23 00 

(4) Dahiwadi 

Man 

27 03 

(5) Kadegaon 

Wal 

27 02 

(6) Saidapur 

.. Karad 

32 05 

(7) Kalol 

Patan 

42 30 

(8) Kashil 

., Satara 

24 38 


Agriculture 

Department. 


Schemes of 
Agricultural 
Branch. 

Taluka Seed 
Farms. 
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Blasting Scheme. 


Fertilisers and 
Manures. 


Plant Protection. 


On 14th July 1962, the possession of tlie Taluka Seed Multiplication Farm, 
Vaduj, was taken by private nejroliation and the seed farm was started. 
The working of the Taluka Seed Multiplication Farms is as under 

(1) Agricultural Officer in the 1st grade at the Di.strict Head-quarters, 

supervises the work under the instructions of the District Agricultural 

Officer, Satara—one post, 

(2) Agricultural Supervisors, 1/c, Shirval and Kaloli Farms—2 posts. 

(3) Agricultural Assistants, 1/c, remaining seed farms-6 posts. 

Taluka Godown Sc/ieme.~Only two taluka godowns one each at Satara and 
Patan have been completed. In the ease of remaining talukas proposals for 
consideration and acquisition of lands have already been sent to the Collector 
of Satara. 

Expenditure and Receipts.~'T\\cie were 27 schemes in operation under the 
control of District Agricultural Officer, Satara prior to the formation of Zilla 
Parishad. The total annual expenditure for operating these schemes during 
1961-62 was Rs. 7,13,077. 

An amount of Rs. 1,28,137 was given to the cultivators as loan under the 
Horticultural Development Scheme. The receipts realised for the year 1961-62 
were Rs. 74,962. 

Oilseed Scheme.-lu this district, area under groundnut crop is 1,47,208 
acres. Groundnut is the cash crop of this district. Therefore, the scheme 
of multiplication and distribution was started in the year 1958-59, to increase 
the production of oilseeds. This scheme includes the supply of improved 
strain of groundnut namely Karad 4-11. This strain is superior to local seed 
of groundnut having 17 per cent, higher yield than the local one, with 
75 per cent, of the shelling and 48’9 per cent, of oil. The scheme is sponsored 
partly by Central Government and partly by State Government witn equal 
proportion of funds. 

There are limitations of canal irrigation in this district. Therefore, to 
increase the irrigated area, it is necessary to make the maximum use of under¬ 
ground water drawn by means of a well. To deepen the wells, it is necessary to 
remove hard or soft rock, i.e., the layer of deccan trap, which is generally 
found in the well. This involves lot of time by indigenous methods. There¬ 
fore, by use of drills the holes are taken and explosives are used for blasting, 
for which the Department of Agriculture has launched a scheme of blasting. 

Fertilisers and varietal trials on mUtivators /ield.—The scheme was started 
in the year 1960-61. The object of the scheme is to determine the 
improved strains and suitabh^ doses of fertilisers. The crops included in the 
scheme arc (1) Groundnut K-4-11 and (2) Kharif Jowar-Shcnoli 4-5. 

Crop Competilions.-The village-wise, t.aluka-wise and District and State 
level crop competitions are being arrangetl for paddv. bajri, kharif and rabi 
jowar, potatoes and wheat in the district, from the year 1959-60 with a view 
to create a spirit of competitmn for increasing production. A farmer of 
Khatgun, taluka Khatav of this di.strict produced 78)1 B. Mds. of rabi jowar in 
an acre and won the State level prize of Rs. 2,000 during 1959-60. Another 
farmer of Mohot. taluka Jaoli produced 149 B. Mds. of paddy in an acre and 
won the shield kept by Dharamsi Morarji Chemical Co. Ltd., Bombay. 

cultivators’ demand for fertilisers, the District Agricul¬ 
tural Officer acts as a consignee of the commodity. Every year the demand 
for fertilisers is assessed and the supply is regulated through three wholesale 
agencies. These vvholesale agencies distribute the fertilisers to the co-opera¬ 
tive societies for further Jistribution to the cultivators. Other fertilisers are 
also supplied to the remaining crops as per requirement. The average supply 
made for this district is about 5,000 tons of Nitrogenous fertilisers. 

During the ye.ir 1961-62, 1.50 compression-sprayers and 1.50 rocker sprayers 
were distributed to the cultivators at the 50 per cent, subsidy. Demonstrations 
of plant protection appliances were held at the taluka places- Agricultural 
and cattle shows were also arranged . The appliances have been provided on 
hire to the cultivators, which include hand dusters and sprayers and power 
dusters and power sprayers. One mobile squad was formed for prevmtlve 
and curative measures against the swarming attacks of locusts ’ 
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In this district, village-wise, taluka-wise and district level unions 

ive been established. Total number of fanners’ unions is 1,094. These are 
m-official bodies and are meant to push up the various departmental develop- 
lent programmes in the district by propaganda. 

With a view toi acquaint the cultivators with the improved technique of 
irming, cultivati^, etc., the Agricultural Demonstration Centres are arranged 
I the district, 'fney serve as a model for the cultivators in the nearby area, 
'here are 13 demonstration centres functioning in this district. 

There is acute problem of supply of farm yard manure or compost for 
ultivation of crops due to increased area under irrigation and intensive 
ultivation. The need for such types of manure can be satisfied by ^wmg 
rops for green manure like sannhemp, dhencya, sesbeni, etc. During 
nd 1962-63, 714 D. Mds. and 1,260 B. Mds. respectively, of sannhemp seed 
.'as distributed. 

It is advisable to have one pit of compost for one acie of irrigated area and 
ne pit for three acres of dry area- Diuing 1961-62, 2,442 town compost pits 
nd 1,263 rural compost pits were dug ana filled in. 

Two blocks (namely, Satara-]aoli and Karad-Patan) each covering 
.0,000 acres, under paddy crop, have been taken up for growing paddy by 
apanese Method of paddy cultivation. Tire cultivators ate being supplied 
vith improved seeds, fertilisers and financial assistance to cover entire area 
if paddy under Japane.se Method. 

With a view to increase the production of important crops in the district, 
i campaign for covering the area under improved methods of growing kharif 
ind rabi crops was started in the year 1959. The crops included in the 
■ampaign .are (1) paddy, (2) Kharif Jowar, (3) bajn, (4) groundnut, 
^5) cotton, (6) rabi jowar and (7) wheat. 

With a view to increase the area under jowar crop by Poona method, 
i Jowar Pilot scheme has been taken In a compact block consisting of 
10 villages in Karad Taluka of this district, The coverage last year, under the 
scheme was 11,586 acres for kharif and rabi season as against the target of 
10,000 acres for the district. 

For construction of new wells and for repairs to old ones, tagni is granted 
:o the cultivators through the Land Mortgage Bank and subsidy is given at the 
•ate of 25 per cent, for construction of new wells. During the last year, 
ho first instalment of loan of Rs, 27,89,400 was distributed to cultivators for 
1,543 wells- 

For purchase of ofl engines and pumping sets the tagai loans are granted 
through the Land Mortgage Bank and subsidy Is given at the rate of 25 per 
cent,, the maximum amount of subsidy being Rs. 1,000, 

The scheme has been started from July 1060. A target of 400 feet boring 
work was attained by the Department of Agriculture, In all 5 boring machines 
are working in the district, 

Split up of the scheme between the Zilla Parishad and the State Section 

Out of the schemes mentioned above which were under the control of the 
District Agricultural Officer, Satara, before 1st May 1962, the following 
schemes are retained with the State Section of the Department of Agriculture. 

(1) Fertilisers and varietal trials on cultivator’s field, 

(2) Blasting of wells- 

The following schemes are likely to be transferred, vlz.;- 

(1) Oil Seed Scheme. 

(2) Taluka Seed Multiplication Farms. 

The Government orders in this respect have been received. 


Farmers' unions. 


Agricultural 

Demonstration 

Centres. 


Green Manuring 
Scheme, 


Intensive cultiva¬ 
tion of paddij— 
Japanese Method. 


Kharif and Rabi 
Campaign. 


Pilot Scheme for 
Intensive Cultiva¬ 
tion of Jowar. 


Well 

Construction 
and Repair 
Scheme. 


Oil Engines and 
Pumping Sets, 


Integrated Boring 
Scheme. 
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Efforts are made with the co-operation of the Village Farmers’ Union 
at village level to cover the maximum area under improved seeds. Improvet 
seeds are supplied by the Taluka Seed Multiplication farms. The .suitable 
strains of improved seeds are determined by laying out the trials on thi 
cultivators fields and on Taluka Seed Multiplication farms. The response to 
the well construction scheme is very satisfactory from all the parts of the distric 
and especially from famine stricken areas. The cultivators of this districi 
have become fertiliser minded, as the results of the use of fertilisers arc; 
immediate and conspicuous. Tin's indicates that the acceleration of develop- 
a^fcult * *^*Rht earnest with hopes of success in development ol 

Propo.sed Schemes. In addition to the schemes already sanctioned under Zilla Parishad foi 

the current year, it is intended to undertake the following special activities. 

Groundnut 31,000 acres are scheduled to be dusted with B. H. C. 10 per cent-. 

Dusting ®nd sulphur against Aphids and Tika. 

Programme. 

Mango Grafting The programme of country mango grafting is scheduled to be taken on 

Programme. about 1,000 trees in this district in Patan, Jaoli, VVai, and Satara talukas, 

Cashewnut A five year plan to cover an area of 3,000 acres has been prepared under 
Development Cashewnut Development scheme for the western parts of the district. This 
Programme. year about 200 acres will be covered in Patan Taluka. 

Establishment of To supply seedlings and grafts of fruit crops a district Horticultural Nursery 

District Horticul- ** scheduled to be established on the site of Pratapsinh High School, Efforts 

tural Nursery, "'ill be made each year to cover an area of 150 acres under fruit crops. 

Animal Husbandry Section. 

Animal The work regarding treatment of sick animals, vaccination of animals 
I * j*^**^' aS^inst various diseases of livestock and breeding of animals is being cprrierl 

Introductory. out by the Animal Husbandry Section in the district. There are 12 Veterinary 

Dispensaries and 14 Veterinary Aid Centres in the district. In addition to these 
there are 12 Veterinary Aid Centre.s opened by various Development Block 
in the district- 'The work regarding treatment of animals against the different 
diseases as well as vaccinations is being carried out by the Veterinary Officers 
and Stockmen working at these Veterinary Institutes. 

The work regarding breeding of pure animals is carried out at the Premium 
Bull Centre, Gogave. Also the work regarding breeding of animals by natural 
service is carried out through premium bulls supplied under various 
schemes of livestock activities. There are 121 premium bulls and 262 premium 
cows supplied for the purpose of improvement of pure breed and for upgrading 
of local breed in the (fistrict. Similarly the work of breeding of animals 
is doiie by artificial insemination. Tliis work is done at the five artificial 
insemination sub-centres attached to the dispensaries. The work regarding 
improvernent of sheep is carried out at the Sheep and Wool E.stcnsion Centres in 
the district. Poultry development activities are carried out in the district by 
supplying pure birds, 

All the aboTC activities are controlled and supervised by the District Animal 
Husbandry Officer, Satara. The Livestock activities are specially supervised 
by the Aj^ricultural Officer, I/G Cattle Breeding, Satara. and by the Agricul- 
tural Assistant under him, ” 

Organisation The staff of the office of the District Animal Husbandry Officer, Satara, 
Pattern. consisting of one Agricultural Officer, one District Animal Husbandry Officer 
and others, has been transferred and allotted to Zilla Parishad from 1st Mav 
1962, along with the previous designations and pay scales. The twelve 
Veterinary Dispensaries mentioned below, functioning prior to 1st Mav 
1962, are allotted to the Zilla Parishad 

(1) Satara, (2) Medha, (3) Vadu), (4) Rahimatpur, (5) Wai 
(6) Mhaswad, (7) Lonand f8) Phaltan, (9) Nagthana, (10) Karad’ 
(11) Patan and (12) MahabalesWar. 
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Prior to 1st May 1962, the dispensaries except at Nagthana and Mahabalesh- 
war were maintained by the Ex-District Local Board now merged with the 
Zilla Parlshad. 

Tlie following 14 Veterinary Aid Centres are also transferred to Zilla 
Pnrishad, 

(1) Parali, (2) Vaduth, (3) Kumathe, (4) Nandgaon, (5) Ahire, 

(6) Shirwal, (7) Umbraj, (8) Shenoli, (9) Ond, (10) Masur, (11) Tarale, 

(12) Dhebewadi, (13) Asgaon and (14) Bhuinj. 

Similarly, Premium Bull Centre, Cogave and Sheep and Wool Extension 
Centres, [lahiwadi and Mayani are transferred to Zilla Parishad- Veterinary 
officers, stockmen, and attendants, who were at the above Veterinary Institutes 
are also allotted to the Zilla Parishad from 1st May 1962. 

The compounders, dressers and attendants working at the former District 
Local Board Dispensaries have been allotted to Zilla Parishad. 

The staff at the District Artificial Insemination Centre, Satara, has been 
recently allotted and transferred to the Zilla Parishad. 

Prior to 1st May 1962, 8 Veterinary Aid Centres, were opened by the 
Development Blocks, t>iz. Koregaon, Jaoli and Mahabaleshwar (all 1st Stage 
Blocks) and the same have continued functioning under the Zilla Parishad. 

Recently four Veterinary Aid Centres have been started in Khatav Block. 

Similarly, separate Extension Officers for Animal Hii.sbandry are working in the 
Development Blocks at Satara, Koregaon and Khandala. 

Powers exercised by the District Animal Husbandry Officer, Satara, prior to Powers, Duties, 
1st May 1962 were as follows etc- 

(1) To transfer all subordinate staff in tlie district, lower in rank than 
agricultural assistants like stockmen and compounders within the district. 

(2) To inspect all the veterinary institutes. 

(3) To check the work done by the P'ield-Stalf. 

(4) To purchase bulls, cows, etc., for the various schemes of livestock 
activities. 

The Animal Ilu.sbandry section has been completely merged in Zilla Parishad 
with effect from 1st May 1962 due to formation of Zilla Parishad and hence 
most of the above powers are not exercised by the District Animal Husbandry 
Officer, Satara, the head of the department now being District Agricultural 
Officer, Satara. 

The following pow-ers are now exercise<l by the District Animal Husbandry 
Officer 

(1) To sanction all kinds of indents of technical nature. 

(2) To purcha.se bulls and cows. 

(3) To grant maintenance charges for premium bulls. 

The District Animal Husbandry Officer 

(1) Carries out inspection of all veterinary institutes in the district. 

(2) Inspects premium bulls, cows, etc., supplied under various schemes 
in the district. 

(3) Attends cattle fairs and shows held in the district and selects 
premium bulls for awarding prizes etc. 

(4) Effects purchases of premium bulls and premium cows and gives 
technical guidance in this respect. 

The veterinary officer : — 

(1) Carries out post-mortem examination and is-sucs necessary certificates. 

(2) Carries out treatment and vaccination of animals at the dispensary 
and also while on tour in the area within his jurisdiction. 

(3) Inspects livestock activities in his jurisdiction. 

(4) Issues fitness certificates for animals for whom maintenance charges 
and subsidy axe granted. 

(5) Attends outbreaks of diseases. 

The stockman does the same duties as above except holding of post-mortem 
examinations and attending to complicated diseases, issue of certificate, etc. 

Vf 5730-70 
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Animal Husbandry The following schemes are implemented by the Animal Husbandry 
Schemes. Department 

Veterinary Aid—Under this scheme Veterinary Dispensaries and Aid 
Centres are opened. There are 12 Veterinary Dispensaries and 26 Veterinary 
Aid Centres in the district. During the year, 1961-62, 50,551 veterinary cases 
were treated and 5,709 castrations were carried out. Also 2,42,166 animals 
and poultry birds were vaccinated. 

From April, 1962 onwards 16,179 cases were treated, 257 animals were 
castrated and 1,13,140 vaccinations were carried out. 

Scheme for opening of Fremium Bull Centres in Non-scheduled areas.— 
There i.s one Premium Bull Centre opened by Government at Gogave. Two 
bulls are kept at this centre and they are of me Dangi breed. The advantage 
of this centre is being taken by the cultivators of Jaoli Taluka. 

Scheme for artificial insemination in Cottle.—There are five artificial insemina¬ 
tion sub-centres, viz. at Wai, Karad, Patan, Phaltan and Lonand. These centres 
are attached to respective dispensaries and the work is done by the normal 
staff. The breeding of animals is done by artificial insemination. 

Scheme for extensive work in livestock improvement.—Vader this scheme 
there are 7 supplementary cattle breeding centres in the district. Each 
centre covers 5 villages. In all, there are 30 bulls and 180 premium cows 
located in the areas covered by' these centres. 

Sheep and Wool Extension Centres —The work regarding rearing of rams 
and up-grading of local breeds is carried out at these centres. 

District Premium Bull Scheme.—This is a Third Five-Year Plan Scheme. 
Under this scheme there are 90 premium bulls placed at various places in 
the district. 

Comprehensive Scheme for Construction of Buildings for Veterinary Dispen¬ 
saries in the District.—Under this scheme, 4 Veterinary dispensaries have peen 
sanctioned at Kudal, Panchgani, Patan and Dahiwadi, out of which the work of 
construction of buildings for veterinary dispensary at Dahiwadi is completed. 
This scheme was implemented by the Executive Engineer, Satara and will now 
continue under the Zilla Parishad. Tlie scheme is included under the Tliird 
Five-Year Plan. 

One veterinary dispensary at Koregaon will be shortly opened by the Zilla 
Parishad through Block funds. The following two Plan Schemes are yet to be 
implemented 

1. E.stabh'.shment of District Ve.termary Polyclinic, and 

2. Supplementary Breeding Centre and org.anisation of Breeders’ 

Society. 

The above two plan schemes are district level schemes. 

Works and Schemes which are retained by the State Government Depart¬ 
ment.—The following two schemes have been retained by the Animal Husbandry 
Department. 

1. Immunisation scheme. 

2. Key village scheme. 

The work regarding construction of buildings for the district artificial 
insemination centre and poultry breeding centre, Satara, is in progress. This 
scheme has been recently transferred to the Zilla Parishad. All the schemes 
will be functioning smoothly in Zilla Parishad and it is expected that more 
work will be done in future. 

Education Department. 

Before the advent of the Zilha Parishad, education was under the jurisdiction 
of the State Government and the Director of Education was the Head of the 
Department at the State level. 

Central Government schemes and the State Government policies regarding 
education were executed at the district level by the Government Inspectorate 
in the district. The District Inspectorate consisted of one Educational Inspector 
of Class I Grade, one Deputy Educational Inspector of Class-II grade and 
34 Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectors. All educational institutions in the 


Education 

Department. 
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district were under the control of the Educational Inspector. To facilitate the 
administration of primary education, restrict School Boards were entrusted with 
the work of primary education. Secondary schools, primary trainine colleges 
and other technical and professional institutions were directly under the control 
of the Educational Inspector. The Inspector and his Deputies visited and 
inspected these institutions and recommended grants-in-aid. Besides this, the 
responsibility of the control of the primary education also partly rested with 
the Educational Inspector, as he was empowered to have general supervision 
over the administration of the schools. 

The District School Board which is now a defunct body was composed of 
a Chairman, a Vice-chainnan, and 14 other elected and nominated members. 
The Administrative Officer, who worked as the e*-officio Secretary of the body, 
was the representative of the Stale Government to guide the Board on Govern¬ 
ment policies in respect of educational matters. He executed the programmes 
chalked out by the Board for Primary Education in consultation with the Staff 
Selection Committee, a statutory body under the Primary Education Act, 1947. 
Teachers were interviewed, selected and appointed by him in accordance with 
the rules prescribed by the State Government. He had the administrative 
control over the primary schools, and transferred, promoted and deputed 
teachers for further training in consultation with the Staff Selection Committee. 
He was assisted by four Assistant Administrative Officers and two. Supervisors 
in his work. 

The academic side of primary schools was siiijervised and controlled by the 
Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectors working under the control of the 
Educational Inspector who visited and inspected the primary schools. They 
recommended cases for opening of primary schools, grants to primary schools, 
etc, through the Deputy Educational Inspector who was their immediate superior 
on the staff of the Educational Inspector. Besides this, he performed 
several other duties for the promotion of primary education. 

This was in brief, the picture of the administrative set-up with the powers 
and duties of the functionaries of the Education Department, 

With the advent of the Zilla Parishad, Education on transfer, continues to 
function as one of the major and important Departments of the Zilla 
Parishad. There have been noticeable changes in the organisational pattern of 
the staff. With the formation of Zilla Parishad, the previous bodies like the 
District School Board, the District Building Committee, the Social Education 
Committee of the District Development Board and other Committees and sub¬ 
committees have automatically been abolished and their property transferred to 
the Zill.a Pari.shad. 

The powers and Duties of the Educational Inspector remain much more the 
same. He is to act, hereafter, as the Secretary of tlie Education Committee of 
Satara Zilla Pari.shad, Satara. With the policy of decentralisation, a portion of 
the work formerly done by the Administrative Officer, District School Board 
has been transferred to the Block Development Officers of the Panchayat Samitis, 
and these are helped by the Assistant District Educational Inspectors, Bulk 
of the work regarding primary education still remains with the district level. 
The retired Assistant Administrative Officers and the Supervisors working under 
the Administrative Officer, District School Board, have also been absorbed in 
the Zilla Parishad and have been ;dIocated to Panchayat Samitis to work as 
Assistant District Educational Inspectors at the tahika level. 

The statistics pertaining to primary and secondary education which follow will 
give a picture of the educational development in the district. Information 
regarding Education of Backward Classes Scheme, Gram Shikshan Mohim, 
Scouting and Bhoodnn and educational org.anisations in the district is given 
in section IX, 


Villages with schools 

1,008 

Towns with schools 

1.5 

Villages without schools 

144 

Primary schools for boys 


Under the Zilla Parishad 

1,307 

Private aided schools 

110 

Private un-aided schools 

17 


Total . . 1,434 


Vf 5730-70O 
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Primary schools for girls 


Under the Zilla Parishad 

, , 


32 

Private aided schools 

, , 


2 

Private un-aided schools 



Nil 


Total 


34 

Senior basic schools for boys 



264 

Senior basic schools for girls 



1 


Total 


265 

Junior basic schools for boys 



8 

Junior basic schools for girls 



Nil 


Total 


8 

Single-teacher basic schools for boys 



40 

Single-teacher basic schools for girls 



Nil 


Total 


40 

Single-teacher ordinary schools for boys 



586 

Single-teacber ordinary schools for girls 



2 


Total 


588 

Middle schools for boys 



393 

Middle schools for girls 



30 


Total 


423 

Other primary schools for boys 



143 

Other primary schools for girls 



1 

Urdu schools 

Total 


144 

for boys 

. . 


23 

for girls 



3 


Total 


26 

Schools according to basic craft 

1. Spinning and weaving 

. . 


66 

2. Agriculture 

. . 


209 

3. Wood-work 

, . 


33 

4. Wool spinning 

• 


5 


Total 


313 

Qat schools 

.. 


163 

Peripatetic schools 

, , 


20 

Central schools 

Pupils in primary schools 


• • 

1 

Boys 

. . 


1,43,366 

Girls 


• • 

81,010 


Total 


2,24,376 
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Backward Class Pupils : 


Boys 

Girls 

Scheduled. 

Castes. 

15,621 

7,868 

Scheduled. 

Tribes. 

112 

15 

Others. 

6,501 

2,839 

Total. 

22,234 

10,722 

Total 

23,489 

127 

9,340 

32,956 


Teachers under the Zilla Parishad; 




Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Trained 

. . 

3,403 

480 

3,883 

Untrained 


1,007 

144 

1,151 


Total 

4,410 

624 

5,034 


Teachers in Private Aided Schools ; 


Trained 

Untrained 

Men. 

38 

120 

Women. 

12 

13 

Total. 

50 

133 


Total .. 158 

25 

183 

Trained 

Teachers in Private Un-aided Schools : 

Men. 

2 

Women. 

7 

Total. 

9 

Untrained 

19 

1 

20 


Total .. 21 

8 

29 


Pupils in Urdu Schools: 

Boys .. .. .. 2,294 

Girls .. .. .. 802 

Total .. 3^96 

No. of Urdu teachers .. .. 68 

Villages under coinpulsory education. 1,008 

Pupils under coinpulsory education ; 

Urban, Rural. Total. Total number 

of pupils. 

Boys .. .. 8,013 69,748 77,761 1,29,543 

Girls .. .. 5,710 46,072 51,782 

Hostels for backward class pupils; 

Boys ,. .. .. 112 

Girls ,. .. ., Nil. 

Total 112 

Ashram school: 

1 At Gondavle Bk. taluka Man. 

School builditigs; 


Owned. 

591 


Rented. 

391 


Rent-free. 

1,626 


Total. 

2,608 
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Out of the 591 buildings owned by the Education Department, 117 buildings 
are constructed by the District Building Committee at a cost of Rs. 20,67,413. 

Expenditure on primary education (1961-62). 


Rs. 


On salary of teachers including allowances 
School contingency 
Equipment expenditure 
Total expenditure on buildings 
Medical services and mid-day meals etc. 
Equipment for physical education 
Schools under local authority 
Aided schools 


62,23,243 

52,187 

00,709 

2,26,309 

5,071 

1,749 

65,32,752 

1,94,794 


Statement showing the in formation of secondary schools, multipurpose schools, 
technical schools etc. in Satara district as on 31st March, 1962. 


(1) Number of secondary schools ; 


Teaching upto Std. 


Government .. 1 

Non-Government .. 148 

Total .. 149 

(2) Number of multipurpose schools : 

Government .. .. 1 

Non-Government .. 5 

Total .. 6 

(3) Number of secondary schools pre¬ 
paring students for technical education; 

Government .. .. 1 

Non-Governinent .. 7 

Total .. 8 


XI X IX VIII 

1 

66 22 44 16 


67 22 44 16 

Boys. Girls. Total. 

3 3 6 

Courso.—Commercial, Agricultural, Tec¬ 
hnical, Home Science 3, Fine 
Arts 1, Agriculture 2. 


(4) Number of vocational schools : 


Government .. . 

Non-Government .. 2 


Total ,. 2 

(5) Total Number of students : 


Boys ... .. 16,915 

Girls .. .. 4,346 

Total 21,261 

(6) Total Number of teachers : 

Trained .. .. 581 

Un-Trained .. .. 471 

Total .. 1.052 

Gents .. .. 873 

Ladies .. .. 179 

Total ... 1,052 
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(7) Total Number of National Cadet 2 Units of 60 cadets each. 

Corps Units:— 

(8) Total Number of Auxiliary Cadet 29 Units of 60 cadets each. 

Corps Units;— 

(9) Total grants paid : 

Maintenance. 3'5% Free-ships. C. S. M. War. 

Freeships. concessions. 

8,92,567 33,184.25 988 3,624 

(10) Number of schools receiving the C. S. M. 3-5% War 

grant. concessions. 


(11) Number of beneficiaries 


10 

17 


48 

516 


16 

54 


Statement showing the building grants paid under Liberalised Scheme to Non-Government Primary Training Colleges for 
the construction of college and hostel buildings during the years 1959-60, 1960-61 and 1961-62. 
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Grand Total .. 2,58,500 1,29,250 64,625 32,625 29,500 
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VILLAGE LIBRAHIES AND SCOUTING. 


Village libraries 
Circulating libraries 
Social education centres . . 

Villages served 

Number of groups (scouts girl guides) 

Number of scouts and girl guides 
Number of scouts training camps conducted 
Number of scouts rallies conducted in the district 
District scouts rally 


720 

144 

155 

1,253 

680 

14,861 

4 

92 

1 (This was attended 
by 182 troops with 
4,347 scouts and 
guides). 


Health Department. 


Under the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, all 
responsibilities regarding public health and medical aid in rural areas have been 
transferred to the Zilla Parishad. As such the Public Health Stall and Medical 
Staff (except that of the Civil Hospital and Cottage Hospitals) formerly working 
under Pbblic Health Department, Medical Department and Ex-District Local Board, 
has been transferred to tlie Zilla Parishad, Satara, from 1st May 1962. The 
District Health Officer, Zilla Parishad, Satara, is the head of the newly formed 
Health Department of the Zilla Parishad. The work is being carried out as 
per scheme noted below 

The main work allotted to the Staff under tlie scheme; is control of epidemics 
like cholera, small-pox, plague, influenza etc., and village sanitation, dis¬ 
infection of village water supply, public health propaganda, construction of 
soakage pits, smokeless chulas, trench latrines, rural medical aid, inspection of 
sites from the public health point of view, sanitary arrangements at fairs, etc. 

The staff under the scheme is mainly appointed for anti-epidemic work and 
rural medical aid. As soon as the intimation of die outbreak of an epidemic is 
received, the staff is directed to visit the village forthwith. As transport is 
provided, the staff visits the affected village within a very short time and 
adopts preventive measures and checks the further spread of the epidemic. During 
the non-epidemic period the staff along with the Epidemic Medical Officer visits 
villages for rural medical aid, disinfection of water supplies, public health 
propaganda, demonstrations, etc. A Sanitary Inspector with necessary staff is 
working under the Scheme. The staff and scheme is still continued under 
the Zilla Parishad as before. 


Heuith 

Department. 

Introductory. 


District Health 
Organisation. 


Mobile Hygiene 
Unit. 


Vaccination.—The main work assigned to the staff is to vaccinate all children 
under one year of age, and also to revaccinate every year l/5th 
of tlie total population in their charge. The work of vaccination in the district 
has been allotted to 26 vaccinators and 5 Sanitary Sub-Inspectors (4 under 
District Health Organisation Scheme and one under Primary Health Unit). 
The population in the district is so divided that each of the vaccination unit 
is allotted a population of not more than about 45,000. Tlic staff also performs 
revaccination whenever small-pox epidemic breaks out. In all there are 24 vacci¬ 
nators, 2 apprentice vaccinators and their assistants. The above staff 
is working as before and there has been no change so far after 1st May 1962. 


Primary Health Centres and Maternity and Child Health Centres.—Eight 
Primary Health Centres have been established during the Second Five-Year 
period at the following places "* 


Primary Health Centres. 

1. Indoli 

2. Vadgaon-Haveli 

3. Patan 

4. Dhebewadi 

5. Nagtliana 

6. Kavatlie 

7. Khandala 

8. Wathar-Kiroli 


Taluka/Pela. 

Karad. 

Karad. 

Patan. 

Patan. 

Satara. 

Wai. 

Khandala. 

Koregaon. 
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These centres are in charge of seven Medical Officers assisted by nurses, mid¬ 
wives, compounders, etc. 

The Duties assigned to the staff are as under 

Medical Officer.—He is responsible for both the curative and preventive work 
in the area. He attends the dispensary in morning and visits sub-centres 
for rendering medical aid in the aftenioon. He carries health survey, supervises 
the work of Medical and Public Health Staff, sanitation, school health work 
and control of epidemics. 

Health Visitor or Nurse-Midwife.—She is responsible for development of 
maternal and child health service and conducts clinics at the main centre and 
sub-centres ; visits Irouses, trains local dais, assists the Medical Officer in 
school health and prepares evaluation report of work done in the area, 
supervises the work of midwives and dais and of milk distributors, etc. 

Midwives.—To conduct deliveries in maternity homes and houses, to train 
dais, to advise expectant mothers, bring them to the centres and to assist 
the Health Visitors in conducting clinics. 

Sanitary Inspectors.—To carry out health survey and health plan chalked on 
the basis of the survey. Collection of vital statistics and carrying out environ¬ 
mental sanitation programme. Public health propaganda to carry out preventive 
measures against epidemics, etc. At each Sub-Centre one mid-wife is posted. 
She carries out maternity and child health work and domiciliary deliveries under 
the supervision of Medical Officer and Health Visitors. 

Maternity and Child Health Centres.—There are two Maternity and Child 
Health Centres one at Patan and the other at Aundh (Taluka Khatav), each 
under a health visitor and a midwife. Their duties are the same as described 
alxjve and they are allotted an area covering a population of 20,000. 

Mobile Dispensary.—The mobile dispensary with a medical officer and the 
staff under him has been transferred to the Zilla Parishad from May 1962. The 
above staff is rendering medical aid to areas where there are nO' medical 
facilities. 

The hospitals and dispensaries both allopathic and ayurvedic are at the 
following places ; — 

1. Morarji Gokuldas Hospital, Mahabalcshwar. 

2. Allopathic dispensaries are at Plialtan, Aundh, VVai, Rahimatpur, Mhaswad, 
Dahiwadi, Panchgani, Patan, Medha, Pu.sesavali, Vaduj and Kole, 

The Medical Officers of allopathic dispensaries including municipal dispen¬ 
saries and primary health centres carry out medico-legal work. 

3. Ayurvedic dispensaries at Sadushivgad, Malvadi, Nimsod, Asgaon. Shirwal, 
Lonand, Asvali, Bhadalc, Koregaon, Nimblak, Ailrki, Taradgaon, Kharshi- 
Baramure, BamnoU, Dhebewadi, Tarale and Kumathe. 

Subsidised Medical Practitioner s Centres.—In the areas where there are no 
medical facilities available, 21 subsidised medical praction’s centres are 
functioning, as shown below 


Taluka. 


Places. 


Satara 


.. Parali, Limb, Vaduj, Chine 
Vandim, 

Koregaon 


.. Pimpode Bk., Kinhai. 

Wai 


,. Dhom. 

Phaltan 


.. Girvi. 

Khandala 


.. Javale. 

Jaoli 


.. Gogave, Kudal, 

Karad 


Undale, Kiwal, Mhopre, Rethare, 

Patan 


.. Bahule, Chaphal, Helwak. 

Khatav 


.. Pusegaon, Kaledhon. 

Man 


■f . Kukudwad. 


Average daily attendance at each of the subsidised medical practitioner’s centres 
is about 20 to 25. 

Pharmacy.—The staff in the Ayurvedic Pharmacy prepares ayurvedic 
medicines required by the ayurvedic dispensaries and subsidised medical practi¬ 
tioner’s centres. 
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Schemes Transferred on Agency Basis. 

Family Planning.—There are in all nine Family Planning Centres one each at 
Muhabaleshwar, Koyna, Nagthana, Indoh, Vadgaon-Havoli, Patan, Dhebewadi, 
Wathar-Kiroli and Kavathe. 'fliese centres arc under a social worker or a field 
worker except at Mahabaleshwar where a male and a lady doctor are placed. 

The main work allotted to the staff is to popularise the modern ways and 
means of family planning, distribute contraceptives and collect cases for 
vasectomy and tubuctomy operations. 

Survey, Education and Treatment f/nits.—There are in all eleven Survey, 
Education and Treatment Units (six under the Health Department and two from 
Blocks) each with one Leprosy Assistant at Patan, Phaltan, Wai, Aundh, 
Mhaswad, Shirwal, Lonand, Dhebewadi, Nagthana, Indoli, Koregaon, and at 
Satara, with a non-medical assistant. 

Estimated annual'expenditure (itemwise) 

Rs. 

1, Morarji Gokuldas Hospital, Mahabaleshwar .. 20,330 

2. Dispensaries.. .. .. 67,189 

Allopathic .. 2 

Mobile .. 1 

State .. 2 

Grant-in-aid .. 4 


3. Ayurvedic Dispensaties-18 .. .. .. 79,641 

4. Subsidised Medical Practitioner’s Centres-21 ,. 34,422 

5. Primary Health Centres-7 .. .. .. 2,00,745 

6. Mobile Hygiene Unit-1 ,. .. .. 9,871 

7. C. M. P. H. Units-2 .. .. .. 26,931 

8. Vaccination .. .. .. 53,059 

9. M, C. H. Centres-2 .. .. .. 7,920 

10. Fairs .. .. .. 4,000 

11. Schemes in Third Five-Year Plan .. .. 13,855 

12. Epidemics .. .. . . 15,000 

13. Pharmacy .. .. .. 13,342 

14. D. H. Organisation .. .. .. 69,284 

15. Contribution to Municipalities .. .. 7,300 

16. Anti-Rabic Treatment ., .. ,. 370 

Total .. 6,23,259 


Receipt Stotenienf.—Following are the items on the receipt side of the Public 
Health and Medical Section 


Medical 

Rs. 

1, Hospital and Dispensaries Fees— 

(1) Ayurvedic and allopathic dispensaries (8 plus 6)-14 .. 11,880 

(2) State dispensaries-2 .. .. ,. 850 

(3) Mobile dispensary .. ., . . 1,100 

(4) Morarji Gokuldas Hospital, Mahabaleshwar .. 4,000 

(5) Primary health centres and units .. . . 4,000 

(6) Injection fees . • .. . . 3,500 

Total .. 25,330 


2. ContributionRs. 
Contribution from Municipalities— 

Karad .. .. .. 1,134 

Phaltan .. .. .. 535 

Wai .. .. 710 


Total .. 


2,379 
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Rs. 

3. Miscellaneous 

Sale of pharmacy receipt •. .. .. 15,000 

Grant received from U. W. R. Kole .. .. 2,050 


Total .. 17,050 


4. Public Health 
Contribution from municipalities 



Total .. 

3,454 

5. Fairs 

Pilgrim taxes— 

Sbingnapur fair 

Mandhardeo fair 

.. 

29,000 

1,400 


Total .. 

30,400 

0. Other receipts 

Charges of vehicles 

Visitors 

Receipt for vaccine extracts.. 

.. 

2,800 

100 

25 


Total .. 

2,925 


Grand Total .. 

81,538 


Powers, duties and functions of the Head of the Office and other subordinates 
prior to 1st May 1062 and also after l.sl May 1962, are as given below 

Prior to 1st May 1962 the District Health Officer, Satara, was the head cf 
all the public health activities in the district. He was responsilile for anti- 
epidemic measures, general sanitation in the district, sanitary arrangements 
during fairs, public health propaganda, inspection of primary health centn?s, 
maternity and child health centres, family planning work, anti-leprosy work and 
execution of public health schemes sanctioned by Government. 

Since 1st May 1962, the medical institutions such as Morarji Gokuldas 
Hospital, dispensaries, tahika dispensaries, .subsidised medieal practitioner’s 
ermtres and ayurvedic dispesaries in the district under the control of £i-D. L. B., 
Satara, and Medical. Department, liave been transferred to the Zilla Parishad. 
the District Health Officer, Zilla Parish.ad, Satara, is responsible for the work 
of the above institutions in addition to the duties enumerated above. He is 
also responsible for execution of medical schemes that will be sanctioned by 
the Zilla Parishad. 

Works and schemes undertaken by the Department and schemes which are to 
be implemented in future 

During the first and second Five-Year Plans the following schemes have 
been undertaken 

1. Two maternity and child health centres have been established in Khatav 
and Patan talukas. 

2. Seven Primary Health Gentres have been established at Nagthana, 
Indoli, Vadgaon-Haveli, Patan, Dhebewadi, Kavathe and Khandala. 

3. Famthi PUmning Programme.—FUm family planning centres have been 
established at Nagtlrana, Indoli, Vadgaon-Haveli, Patan, Dhebewadi, Kavathe, 
Watliar-Kiroli, Mahabaleshwar and Koynanagar. In addition to these, grant-in- 
aid for the family planning clinic run by Vanita Samaj, Sakharwadi has 
been given and the case for grant-in-aid to family planning clinic started by 
Fanchgani Municipality is recommended- 
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4. Leprosy Control Programme.—From control of leprosy the following 
institutions were sanctioned by Government, during Second Five-Year Plan 
period 

(0 Leprosy Clinic attached to Civil Hospital, Satara, 

(U) Leprosy Subsidiary Centre, Karad, 

(Hi) Survey, Education and Treatment Units at Patan, Phaltan, Wai, 

Aundh, Mhaswad, Shirval, Lonand, Dhebewadi, Nagthana, Indoli and 

Koregaon, 

5. Control of small-pox and Intensification of vaccination work in the 
district 

Government have sanctioned seven additional posts of vaccinators and 

seven attendants to the vaccinators for intensification of vaccination work 

and control of small-p<»x in the district. 

6. The Public Health Department has undertaken the schemes of B. C. G. 
Vaccination as a preventive measure against tuberculosis, Tlie work is being 
looked after by the Assistant Director of lYjblic Health in charge of the B. C, G. 
Vaccination and T. B. Control, Poona. The B. C. C. Team performs vaccina¬ 
tion in the district turn by turn. 

7. The scheme of establishment of primary health centres in Community 
Development, Stage I Blocks has been undertaken and proposals for establish¬ 
ment of two primary health centres in Koregaon, one in Jaoli and two in 
Khatav are under consideration. The expenditure on the establishment of 
these centres is being met with from the Block Funds. 

It lias been proposed to establish 17 additional family planning centres, 
12 survey, education and treatment units and more leprosy subsidiary 
centres during the Third Five-Year Flan. The expenditure on Family Planning 
ftoOTamme and control of leprosy is to be borne by Government and the work 
of the staff is to be supervise by the Public Health Department. 

The additional staff sancticned for intensification of vaccination in the 
Second Five Year Plan has been continued. The Small-pox Eradication 
Programme may also be undertaken in the district as soon as the Government 
orders are received. 

The schemes such as immunisation against hoioping-cough, diphtheria and 
titanus may be undertaken if funds allow. 

Out of the activities that were being undertaken by this office prior to 
1st May 1962, only family planning and leprosy control programme have 
been transferred on agency basis. AH other activities have been transferred 
to the Zilla Parishad under section 100 of the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and 
Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961. 

Prior to 1st May 1962 i.e. before the formation of Zilla Parishad the work 
of Medical Department and Phblic Health was looked after by two indepen¬ 
dent OlHcers. Now, all the medical and public health activities in rural 
areas have been entrusted to the Health Department. Zilla Parishad, Satara. 
The activities have increased to a considerable extent. Co-operation from 
the rural public will help the department in implementing the schemes. 

Industries and Co-operation Department. 

The Industries and Co-operation Department of Hhe Zilla Parishad has 
been formed by transferring certain personnel from the office of the District 
Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Satara and the actual functioning 
has been started from 1st May, 1962. 

The revised set-up of the Co-operative Department of the State Government 
Mme into existence from 1st March 1981 according to which the District 
Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, a Class 1 Officer was made the 
District Head and under him three Assistant Registrars were placed with 
tOTitorial iurisdictions. The co-operative department was executing two tvDes 
of funrtions, viz., (1) regulatory and (2) promotional and external activities. 
AcooMmg te the Ma!iara.shtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act 1961 
the Zilla Parishad has been entrusted with the promotional and develop¬ 
mental activities with certain reservations for municipal areas. The regulatory 
tunctioDS have, however, been retained with the department. The details of 


Schemes 

■Diansferred. 


Concluding 

Remarks. 


The Industries 
AND Co-operation 
Department. 



Staff. 


Fowebs and 

FUNCTIONS. 


Schemes 

THANSFEBBED 
TO ZlLLA 

Pahishad. 
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the staff, powers and functions of the Industries and Co-operation Department 
are as under 

The head of this department in the Zilla Parishau is designated as Assistant 
Registrar, Industries and Co-operation Department and he is an officer of the 
Class II Service on deputation to Zilla Parishad. He is assisted by the 
co-operative officer and other staff allocated from the co-operation department 
and other absorbed departments. 

P^ior to 1st May 196i there were three Assistant Registrars and field and 
ministerial staff under the District Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Satara, out of which almost all the staff has been allocated by the Depart¬ 
ment to the Zilla Parishad. Certain schemes are transferred from the 
Department of Industries, but no staff has been transferred tO' Zilla Parishad 
from that Department. In the new set-up the District Industriral Co-operative 
Officer is assisted by one Section officer and other subordinate staff. 

The subjects and functions transferred to the Zilla Parishad have been 
enumerated in items No. 75 to 83 of the first schedule of the Zilla Parishads Act 
and No.. 150 to 159 in the Government Notification, Co-operation and Rural 
Development Department, dated 1st May 1962. The statutory powers vested 
in the Assistant Registrar, pertain to the rogistration of certain societies, approval 
to the amendment of their bye-laws and deciding appeals for non-admission 
to the membership. These functions will be carried out by the Assistant 
Registrar as per the instructions, circulars and policy directives, given by the 
department. Supervision over co-operative societies have been retained by 
the co-operative department of the State Government, though the administra¬ 
tive supervision over co-operative societies has been transferred to Zilla 
Parishaa and is to be carried out through the Block Level Co-operative Officers 
under the Zilla Farishatls and Panchayat Samitis Act. The item 79 of the first 
schedule, i.e., promotion, and extension in respect of all types of co-operative 
societies is the main function of the Department now transferred to 
Zilla Parishad and this work also has to be got done through the Block Level 
Co-operative officers at the Panchayat Saraiti* level’. There is one post of 
Co-operative officer and one post of Assistant Co-operative Officer provided 
in the staff pattern and they are meant for scrutinizing and correspondence 
work regarding registration proposals, amendment proposals and for 
committee work, they will be practically non-touring officers and thus the 
Assistant Registrar will get the field work done through the Block-level 
Co-operative Societies. 

The department considers applications of co-operative societies for financial 
aid. The powers of sanctioning the financial assistance are, however, vested in 
the District Deputy Registrar and higher officers. The department will also be 
carrying out the work of supervision and control over Market Committees 
and the Assistant Regi,strar has to work as a Government nominee on the Market 
Committees. 

The following schemes pertaining to Industries Department and Industrial 
Co-operatives have been transferred to the Zilla Parishad subject to certain 
conditions specified in the schedules 

(1) Scheme for grant of financial assistance to small scale and cottage 
industries. 

(2) Training institutes, centres and schools. 

(3) Training-c«m-production centres and production centres. 

(4) Stipends to trainee.s in the training centres. 

(5) Giving grants-in-aid and loans to individual craftsmen. 

(6) Scheme for grants-in-aid to industrial co-operatives for management 
expenses. 

(7) Organisation of handicrafts’ co-operatives in Maharashtra State. 

(8) Scheme for financial assistance to industrial co-operatives for 
purchase of tools and equipment. 

(9) Scheme for financial assistance to industrial co-operatives for construc¬ 
tion of godowns, etc. 

(10) Scheme for grant of financial assistance to the industrial co¬ 
operative societies of Scheduled Tribes, Scheduled Castes, other backward 
classes and vlmukta jatiS' 
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The following four centres and schools have been transferred to the Zilla 
Parishad on out-right basis by Government according to the principles ot 
decentralization 

1. Government Pit Tanning Centre, Satara. 

2. Government Retanning and Finishing Centre, Satara- 

3. Government Leather Working School, Wai. 

4. Government Carpentry and Smithy School, Karad. 

These schools and centres have been placed under the control of respectiye 
Block Devehmment Officers though the technical supervision and control wjll 
be exercised by the Assistant Registrar. 

It will be seen that only a few schemes are transferred to this 
Department which pertain to Industries and Industrial Co-operatives and the 
co-operative functions do not involve any financial outlay. The budget 
provisions under various schemes made in the draft budget for the 
year 1962-63 are as under 

Rs. 

1. Industrial education, technical training schools and 95,127 

production centres. 

2. Grants to industrial co-operatives- .. .. 2,400 

3. Loans to cottage and small scale industries .. 19,233 

1,16,760 


It can be seen from the above that the work of supervision and control over 
co-operative societies is being shared by the Zilla Parishad with the 
Co-operative Department of State Government and co-ordinated efforts are 
needed for the extension activities to succeed well- The Deparment will 
therefore, try to keep in touch with the Government Departments and seek 
teclmical guidance from the District Deputy Registrar whenever required. 

Finance Department of the Satara Zilla Parishad is headed by the Chief 
Accounts and Finance Officer from Accountant Generar.s' Office. 

He is assisted by Accounts Officer from the Maharashtra State Accounts 
Services Class-II. 

The funds of the former Defunct bodies such as the District School Board 
and District Local Board have been taken over by the Finance Department. 

The budgeted annual income of the District Local Board was 


Receipts Bs. 21,00,000. 

Expenditme . Rs. 20,25,000- 

The receipts of the District School Board were Rs. 65,00,000 and its 
expenditure was Rs. 65,00,000. 

Tlie powers, duties and functions of the Finance Department are referred to in 
the Accounts Code of the Zilla Parishad. Prior to 1st May 1962 the District 
Local Board and the Di,strict School Board were separate bodies having their 
own establishments consisting of an Accountant, a head clerk and clerks who 
maintained the accounts. From 1st May 1962 onwards the officers of the 
Zilla Parishad in the Finance Department will keep the Accounts of the Zilla 
Parishad and Panchayat Samitis at the district level. The revenues of the 
Zilla Parishad will be credited to tlie district funds and the expenditure 
will be made therefrom. 

The Finance Department will have sections as under;—(1) Audit, 
(2) Accounts, (3) Budget and (4) Stores. 

In order to carry out the working of each of the sections there will be 
a Head Accountant or Deputy Accountant and such a number of clerks as will be 
sanctioned from time to time, 


Budget. 


Finance 

Department. 
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The Finance Department has been given sufiicient powers to keep control 
over the expenditure and financial activities of the several departments of 
the Zilla Parishad. 

'fhe accounts of the Zilla Parishad will be audited by the Audit Officer 
of the Local Fund Audit Department. 

The Finance Department of the Zilla Parishad functions through the Chief 
Accounts and Finance Officer assisted by the Accounts Officer, the Deputy 
Accountant, Senior and Junior Assistants and others. Tlie Chief Accounts 
and Finance Officer and the Accounts Officer are the officers of Class I and 
Class II service, respectively. 

SECTION IX. 

Special Featuhes. Co-operative Consumers’ Stores, Ltd., Satara.—Since the advent of the Zilla 
Parishad a number of new activities are being planned and executed. Tlie 
Co-operative Consumers’ Stores, Ltd., Satara, deserves a special mention. In 
the whole of the district the Zilla Parishad has about 4,000 servants scatterpd 
in the various Panchayat Samitis and at the district headquarters. All servants 
working at the district headquarters are share-holders of the stores which started 
functioning from 15th August 1962. The Consumers’ Co-operative Stores is 
entirely managed by the servants of the Zilla Parishad. All cereals, food-grains, 
cosmetics, oils, stationery, etc., are supplied through the stores. 

List of villages which have been declared as Underdeveloped 
Rural Areas. 


Taluka Patan. 


(1) Bhambe. 

(31) Mandure. 

(2) Niwade, 

(32) Niwakane. 

(3) Sawarghar. 

(33) Chapholi. 

(4) Tondoshi. 

(34) Diwashi Kd. 

(5) Murud. 

(35) Khiwashi. 

(6) Kalmnbe. 

(36) Chanav. 

(7) Maloshi, 

(37) Chiteghar. 

(8) Kushi. 

(38) Ambawade, 

(9) Bambawade. 

(39) Tamkane, 

(10) Jalu, 

(40) Ker. 

(11) Maraloshi. 

(41) Katawadi. 

(12) Dhoronoshi. 

(42) Bondri. 

(13) Ghot. 

(43) Pimploshi. 

(14) Sadawaghapur, 

(44) Tolewadi 

(13) Dusale. 

(45) Gheradategad. 

(10) Patawade. 

(46) Karwat. 

(17) Jalgewadi. 

(47) Ghambit. 

(18) Padloshi. 

(48) Vatole, 

(19) Keloli. 

(49) Kaloli. 

(20) Dhyti. 

(50) Tamkade. 

(21) Nanegaon Kd. 

(51) Maril T. Patan. 

(22) Nanegaon Bk. 

(52) Shiral. 

(23) Khoneli, 

(53) Nanel. 

(24) Dadholi. 

(54) Karate, 

(25) Derwan. 

(55) Goshatwadi. 

(26) Bibi. 

(56) Wanzole. 

(27) Sakhari. 

(57) Gadhaokhop, 

(28) Deoghar T. Patan. 

(58) Wajegaon, 

(29) Mendhoshi. 

(59) Baje. 

(30) Keral. 

(60) Dastan, 
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(61) Chirmade. 

(62) Nanimbe. 

(63) Ambeghar T. Patan, 

(64) Gojegaon. 

(65) Kati. 

(66) Aral. 

(67) Kusawade. 

(68) Karanjawade. 

(60) Rohine. 

(70) Taloshi. 

(71) Deoghar T. Helwnk, 

(72) Sbirshinge. 

(73) Punawali. 

(74) Zadoli. 

(75) Dicholi. 

(76) Dhokavale. 

(77) Kisrule. 

(78) Sliivandeshwar. 

(79) Bhopoli. 

(80) Chatinatha. 

(Sl) Kemashe. 

(82) Dhankal. 

(83) Nechal. 

(84) Humbarli. 

(85) Torane, 

(86) Kondhavale. 

(87) Nav. 

(88) Ghotane. 

(89) Kolane. 

(90) Waghane. 

(91) Mala. 

(92) PatliarpunJ. 

(93) Riswad. 

(94) Chafer. 

( 95 ) Kaduli. 

(96) Gowarc. 

( 97 ) Maneri. 

(98) Taliya. 

(99) Zakade. 

( 100 ) Gunjali. 

(101) Lendori. 

(102) Nerale. 

(103) Killemorgiri. 


(104) Morgiri. 

(105) Kokisare. 

(106) Dhawade. 

(107) Babe. 

(108) Dixi. 

( 109 ) Gureghar. 

( 110 ) Panchgani. 

(111) Atoli. 

(112) Timine. 

(11 3 ) Paneri. 

(114) Kodak 

( 115 ) Humbharne. 

(116) Kanir. 

(117) Palashi. 

(118) Gokul T. Patan. 

( 119 ) Ambeghar T. Nfarali. 

( 120 ) Ainbrag. 

(1 21 ) Wadikotewadi. 

(122) Natoshi. 

( 123 ) Kiisrund. 

(124) Kalkcvvadi. 

(1 25 ) Dawari. 

(126) Addeo. 

( 127 ) Amrule. 

(128) Beliiwade Kd. 

(129) Udhawane. 

(130) Manind. 

(131) Anibawade Kd. 

( 132 ) Baeholi. 

( 133 ) Saleve. 

(134) Ruvale. 

(1 35 ) Umarkanchan. 

(136) Kolakarwadi. 

(137) Satar. 

(138) Karale. 

(139) Nigade. 

(140) Kasani, 

(141) Nivi. 

(142) Gholil. 

(143) Jinti. 

(144) Menth. 

(145) Wazoli. 


Peta MahabaleshwarAVhole Peta 
Taittka Satara. 


(1) Sonapur. 

( 2 ) Mandve. 

( 3 ) Kuinatlie. 

( 4 ) Asangaon, 

(5) Paramale, 

(o) Pilaiii. 

(7) Kusawade. 

(8) Karandi. 

(9) Are T. Parali. 

(10) Dare T. Parali. 

(11) Pogarwadi. 

(12) Kari. 

( 13 ) Son a wade, 

( 14 ) Ainbale. 

( 15 ) Rayghar. 

(16) Rajapurli. 

( 17 ) Wavadare. 

(18) Rewande. 

( 19 ) Jambhe. 

Vf 5730-71 


(20) Boposhi. 

(21) Chikhali. 

( 22 ) Thoseghar. 

( 23 ) Pengare. 

(24) Palsawade. 

(25) Borne, 

(26) Parali, 

( 27 ) Gajawadi. 

( 28 ) Banghar. 

(29) Kus Bk. 

(30) Kus Kd. 

(31) Khadgaon, 

( 32 ) Kamati T. Parali. 

(33) Nitrak 

( 34 ) Katwadi Kd. 

( 35 ) Nigudmal, 

(36) Tukewali. 

( 37 ) Dighawale. 

( 38 ) Punawadi.- 
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(o9) Dahiwad. 

(40) Liimanekhol. 

(41) Sonawali. 

(42) Kelawali. 

(43) Say all. 

(44) Ashte. 

(45) Lawangliar. 

(46) Petri. 

(47) Anawale. 

(48) Amhawade Kd. 

(49) Ambawade Bk. 

(50) Bhondawade. 

(51) Kalosht. 

(52) Kuml. 

C58) Karanje T. Parali. 

(54) Robot. 

(55) Rawadi. 

(56) Kutawade. 

(57) Pategbar. 


(58) Veneldiol. 

(59) Newali. 

(60) Alawadi. 

(61) Dhavali, 

(62) Bbambawali. 

(63) Vadagaon. 

(64) Sawali. 

(65) Kvirulbaji. 

(66) Kurultijt\i. 

(67) Kudeghar. 

(68) Ghatwan. 

(69) Atali. 

(70) Kasani. 

(71) Vele. 

(72) Kamati T. Satara. 

(73) Saigaon. 

(74) Dare Kd. 

(75) Dare Bk. 

(76) Yavateshwar. 
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Vfr.73n—7i« 


(£>) Includes Mahabaleshwar (A/. 3,208, F. 2,821) and Panchgani {M. 3,008, F. 2,717). 
(c) Includes Satara (Af. 23,202, K 21,151) and Satara Suburban (M. 2,398, F. 1,958). 











Houses and Inmates, 1961 , Urban and Rural, Satara District. 









Age and Civil Condition, Satara District, 1961. 
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Population Engaglo in Agriculture, 1961, Satara District. 


Livelihood Classes j 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

(0 Cultivators 

220,814 

264,493 

(h) Cultivating labourers and their depen¬ 
dants. 

27,115 

39,843 


Number of persons engaged in Transport and Communications, 
1961, Satara District. 


Transport 

A. 

Railway 

1 

j Road 

Water 

i 

Post and 
Telegraphs 

Persons 

9 

931 

1 

3,843 

151 

813 


Number of Persons Engaged in Trade, 1961, Satara District. 


1 

Category of Trade 

Number of 
Persons 
Engaged 
in 

Category of Trade 

Number of 
Persons 
Engaged 
in 

1. Textiles 


1 

1,717 

7. Clothing 

and toilet 

132 

2. Skins and leather ..' 

‘ 47 

articles. 



3. Wood 


' 182 

8. Furniture 


16 

4. Pottery, bricks and tiles. 

i 56 

9. Other building mate-l 

36 

(Including building ma- 


rials. 



terlals) 



10. Means of 

transport 

46 

5. Chemical Products. 

136 

and storage equipments. 


6. Food-Stuff's 


8,129 

11. Fuel 


563 

Population by 

Religion, 

1961, Satara District. 


Religion 

Males 

Females 

Religion 

Males 

Females 

Hindus 

622,241 

652,136 

Muslims 

24,590 

23,592 

Sikhs 

172 

34 

Christians 

986 

970 

Jains 

3,628 

3,389 

Jews ., j 

9 

14 

Buddhists 

46,693 

51,188 

Others .. | 

3 

3 

Zoroastrians .. j 

218 

215 

Religion not stated j 

15 

9 

Total 

6,98,555 

(Males) 


7,31,550 

(Females) 
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APPENDIX III. 

Conversion Factors. 


Lenoth 

1 inch=2 • 54 centimetres 
1 foot=30-48 centimetres 
I yard=91'44 centimetres 
1 mile=l'61 kilometres 
1 nautical mile (UK) = 1853 • 18 metres 
1 nautical mile (international)=1852 
metres 

Area 

1 square foot=0‘093 square metres 
1 square yard=0‘836 square metres 
1 square milc=2'59 square kilometres 
1 acre=0'405 hectares 

Volume 

1 cubic foot=0'023 cubic metre 
Capacity 

1 gallon (Imperial)=4'55 litres 
1 seer (80 tolas)=0-937 litres 
1 Madras measurc=l-77 litres 

Weight 

1 tola=ll‘66grams 
1 chhatak=58'32 grams 
1 seer=933-10 grams 
1 maund=37'32 kilograms 
1 palam=34 - 99 grams 
1 seer (24 tolas)=279 • 93 grams 
1 viss = 1-40 kilograms 
1 maund (Madras) =11-20 kilograms 
1 candy =223 - 94 kilograms 
1 ounce=28-35 grams 
1 pound=453-59 grams 
1 hundred weight=50-80 kilograms 
I ton=1016'05 kilograms 


Temperature 

T° Fahrenheit=9/5 (T ' ccntigrade)+32 

Metric Weights and 
Measures. 

Length 

10 niillimetres=l centimetre 
100 centimetres = 1 metre 
1000metres=l kilometre 
1852 metres=1 nautical mile inter¬ 
national. 

Area 

100 square millimetres = 1 square 

centimetre 

10,000 square centimetres = 1 square 
metre or centiarc 
100 square metres=1 are 
100 ares=l hectare 
100 hectares or 1,000,000 square 
|■nct^es=l square kilometre 

Volume 

1,000.000 cubic centimetres=1 cubic 
metre 

Capacity 

1000 millilitres = 1 litre 
1000 litres=1 kilolitre 

Weights 

1{X)0 milligrams=1 gram 
1000 grams=1 kilogram 
1000 kilogram = 1 quintal 
1000 kilograms = 1 tonne 
200 milligrams=1 carat 
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Abbreviations for Metric Units 


(1) Decimal Multiples and Submultiples 


Prefix Value in Terms Abbrevia- 



of Unit 

tion 

kilo 

.. 1000 

k 

cent! 

.. O '01 (10--) 

c 

mini 

.. 0 001 (10.») 

ni 

micro 

.. 0 000001 (lO-") 

u 


(2) Weights 


Denomination 

Value 

Abbrevia¬ 

tion 

tonne 

1000 kg 

t 

quintal 

100 kg 

q 

kilogram 

1 kg 

kg 

gram 

1 g 

g 

milligram 

1 mg 

mg 

carat 

200 mg 

c 

(3) Capacity 

kilolitre 

1 000 1 

1 

litre 

1 1 

1 

millilitre 
(4) Volume 

1 ml 

ml 

cubic centi¬ 
metre 

ni> 

m* 


Denomination Value Abbrevia¬ 
tion 


cubic centi- 

cm’ 

cm’ 

metre 

cubic milli- 

mm’ 

mm’ 

metre 

(5) Length 

kilometre 

1 000 m 

kni 

metre 

1 m 

ni 

centimetre .. 

1 cm 

cm 

millimetre .. 

1 mm 

mm 

micron 

1/1 000 mm 
or—10-’ mm 

urn 

(6) Area 

square kilo- 

1 000 000m’ 

km’ 

metre 

square metre 

1 m! 

m^ 

square centi- . 

. 1 cm“ 

cm" 

metre 

square milli- 

1 mm’ 

mm® 

metre 

(7) Land Measure 


are 

100 m’ 

a 

hectare 

100a 

ha 

contiare 

ni“ 

ca 








Prutapead 







^ cnna Lakf. Nfahahaleslnvar 
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Boundaries of the district ., 2 

Bovincs, description, uses, etc., of, 332 

Brass and copper industry 395, 412-13 
Breeding facilities .. .. 333 

Brick and tile industry .. 410-11 

Brick manufacturing ., 399 

Bridges and causeways, statistics of 525-30 

Briggs, Colonel, Resident of Satara 165 

British Rule (1848-85) .. 174-79 

British Rule and after .. 180-84 

Buildings and Communications 
Department— 653-54 

Executive Engineer, 654 ; 
organisation, 653 ; Superin¬ 

tending Engineer, 653-54. 

Building materials .. 16 

Cap making .. .. 549-50 

Carpentry .. .. 412 

Castes .. .. 202-04 


Cash-crops— 

chilli, 301 ; cotton, 304 ; sugar¬ 
cane, 300-301 ; tobacco, 299 ; 
turmeric (halad), 301-02. 

Castes— 

Mendicant castes, 203-04 ; 

Scheduled castes, 203. 

Casual labour .. .. 362-63 

Cats, wild .. .. 41 
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Caves— 

Karad, 809-12 ; Kusrud, 821 ; 

Mahadev, 800 ; Pandavgad, 

863-64 ; Pateshvar, 868-70 ; 

Robbers’ Cave, 838-39 ; Tam- 
kane, 917-18 ; Wai, 932. 

Central Financing Agencies, sta¬ 
tistics and working of, (table) 435 

Central Sugar-cane Research 
Station, Padegaon .. 346-47 

Cereals— .. 283-92 

area under (taluka-wise) (1956- 
57), 283 ; cultivation of, 

284-92 ; bajra, 287-88 ; jowar, 

286-87 ; maize (maka) 290- 
91 ; ragi, 291-92 ; rala, 292 ; 
rice, 284-85 ; van, 292 ; 
wheat, 289-90. 

Cereals, diseases— 


ergot, tambera ,. .. 351-52 

Chalukyas ., 55-60 

Chalukyas, later .. .. 61-63 

Chandan and Vandan Forts .. 793-95 

Chandbibi .. .. 73,903 

Chandrarav More of Javli 74, 76, 77, 803 
Chandrasen Jadhav .. 105-863 

Chaphal .. 795-96 

Charegaon .. .. 796 

Charitable Endowments Act, 1890 757 

Charity Commissioner— .. 757-60 


application of funds by cy pres 
759-60; Bombay Public 
Trusts Act, 757-58 ; Charity 
Commissioner and Charitable 
Endowments, 760 ; duties of 
Trustees, 758-59 ; inquiries 
by assessors, 760 ; suits for 
reliefs, 759. 


Chhatrapati Shivaji College, Satara 725-26 
Chaiitli and Sardeshinakhi 112, 113, 114 

Chhatrasal, Raja .. .. 124 

Chief Inspector of Factories .. 741 

Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers 

and Smoke Nuisances .. 741 

Chilli, cultivation of .. 301 

Chimaji Appa 116, 125, 128, 132, 905, 906 
Chimangaon .. 797 

Chirmule, Annasaheb .. 183 

Chitrakathis .. .. 203 

Chitursingh .. .. 160 

Cholera .. .. 736 

Chudakarma, a sam\iara .. 213 

Circle Inspectors .. 611 

Circle Officers and Circle Inspec¬ 
tors, duties of— .. 597 
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Civil condition by age (tables) 


1911, 1931, 1951 .. 189-91 

Civil Courts .. .. 648 

Civil Hospital .. .. 737, 782 

Civil Judges .. .. 737 

Civil Surgeon .. .. 738-39 

Climate— .. 16-28 


cloudiness, 18 ; humidity, 18 ; 
rainfall 17-24 ; seasons, 16 ; 
special weather phenomena, 
19 ; temperature 17-18 ; tem¬ 
perature and relative humidity, 
normals of, 25, 26, 28 ; wind 
speed, mean, 26,27,28 ; winds 


18 : 

Climbers .. .. 39 

Cloth, description of shops .. 492-93 

Cloudiness .. .. 18 

Cogan, Captain .. 168 

Collector— 580-92, 748 


as District Magistrate, 586 ; 
as District Registrar, 586 ; 

Collector’s Office, 591-92 ; 

District Development Board, 

587-88 : statistics of land 
revenue collections, 581. 

Commissioner of Labour .. 741 

Commissioner of Police, Bombay 629 

Communal life, Hindus .. 226-28 

Communications— 
bridges and causeways, 525-29 ; 
bullock carts 535 ; ferries 
530 ; posts and telegraphs, 

537-43 ; public transports 
531-35 ; railways 530-31 ; 
roads 505-25 ; travel and 
tourist facilities 536-37. 

Community Development Projects— 
impact on standard of living, 

762-65 ; administrative mac¬ 
hinery, 763 ; association 
of people, 763-64 ; Gram 
Sevaks, 763 ; origin 762 ; 
public contributions, 764; 
work in Satara district, 

764-65. 

Companies, Private Ltd. and 


Public Ltd. .. .. 468-69 

Compost manure .. .. 348-50 

Condiments and spices .. 301-03 

Consulting Surveyor .. 713 

Contagious diseases, statistics of 663 

Controls, history of .. 502 

Co-operation— 


Assistant Registrar, 681 ; 
audit, 684 ; Bombay 
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Co-operafive Societies Act, 

684- 85 ; District Deputy 
Registrar, 678 ; educational 
institutions, 685 ; marketing, 

685- 86 ; marketing Director 
of 685 ; Money Lending, 

686- 87 ; Sarvodaya Centres, 

687 ; 

Co-operative department ., 681-87 

District Co-operative Board, 

683-84; organization of, 

681- 82 ; supervisory staff, 

682- 83 ; supervising unions, 

683. 

Co-operative Farming Societies— 278-82 

(/) Better Farming, O'i) Joint 
Farming, and (Hi) Collective 
Farming, 278-82. 

Co-operative marketing .. 487-88 

Co-operative Movement— .. 424-37 

agricultural co-operative credit 
societies, 425-29 ; backward 
class welfare societies 436 ; 
better living societies 436 ; 

Central Financing Agencies 
434-36 ; education societies 
436 ; Land Mortgage Banks 
429-30 : miscellaneous socie¬ 
ties, 436-37; non-agricul- 
tural credit societies, 431-32 ; 

Pilot Paddy Scheme, 436-37 ; 
transport societies, 436. 

Copper and brass works 395, 412-13 
Cooper Engineering, Ltd. .. 183 

Cooper, Khan Bahadur .. 767 

Cottage Industries— . . 399-413 

Basket making, 401-02; black- 
smithy, 403-04 ; copper and 
brass, 412-13 ; forest indus¬ 
tries, 400-01 ; hand-made 
paper-, 411; hand loom weav¬ 
ing, 406-08 ; leather works 404; 
oil crushing 405 ; rope making, 

409-10 ; tanning, 402-03 ; 
wool weaving, 408-09. 

Cottage Industries and Industrial 
Co-operatives Department— .. 677-81 

Assistant Director, 677-78 ; 

District Officer, 678 ; Deve¬ 
lopment Blocks, 680-81 ; 

Industrial Co-operative Socie¬ 
ty, 678-79 ; loans to indivi¬ 
duals, 679-80 ; organisation, 

677-78 ; peripatetic schools 
and production centres, 679 ; 
technical experts, 679, 


Cotton, fibre 

Page 

304 

Cotton Ginning and Pressing 

Factories Act, 1925 

746 

Court of Wards Act 

761 

Credit societies, non-agricultural 

431-32 

Crop or seasonal finance 

460-63 

Crop finance through co-operatives 

462 

(1946-47 to 1955-56), (table) 

Cropped area— 

264-68 

acreage under different crops 
(taluka-wise), (1956-57), 266 ; 
area under different crops, 

(1951-52 and 1956-57), 267- 
68. 

Crop protection 

317 

Cultivated area 

244 

Cumulative Time Deposit Scheme 

449-50 

Customs— 

Hindu, 205-17 ; Muslim, 236-37. 

Cutlery, description of shops 

493 

Cycle repairing 

548 

Dabhoi, battle of 

126 

Dadaji Kondadev 

87 

Dahivadi 

797 

Dairy products 

557-58 

Damaji Gaikvad 116, 138, 145-46, 856, 907 

Daud Khan 

104, 105 

Dangerous Drugs Act (1930) 

748 

Dantidurga 

57 

Dhaphle 

74, 75 

Daria Khan Fakr-ul-mulk 

71 

Dasara or Ayudhapuja day or Vija~ 

yadashmi, a Hindu holiday 

227,230 

Dategad or Sundargad Fort 

797-98 

Daulatabad 

67 

Dealers (registered under the Bom¬ 
bay Sales Tax Act), number and 

turnover 

497-501 

Death (Hindus), rites after 

215-17 

Death and Funeral, (Muslim) .. 

240-41 

Kcdma-i-shahadut, prayers, 241 ; 

Khatmas, prayers, 241. 

Deccan Education Society 

182 

Deccan Hemp (ambadi), fibre 

305 

Deer 

42 

Delhi Governors (Muslim Period) 

67 

Department of Prohibition and 

Excise 

748-54 

Deputy Commissioner of Labour 

741 

Deputy Engineers 

763 

Deputy Inspector General of 

Police, Bombay 

629 

Deur 

798 
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Devakapratishtha, a religious rite 

209 

Devaraj, Lord of Kuntalas 


57 

Dhan^i Jadhav 

103, 

104, 105 

Dhanatrayodashi 


230 

Dhanjibai Nemichand Shah Trust, 


Mhaswad 


780 

Dharrav Pavar of Karad 


170 

Dhavadshi 


798-99 

Dhom 


799-800 

Dhruva, Rashtrakuta ruler 


58 

Dhulvad, a Hindu holiday 


232 

Dhumaldhara Tank 


344 

Dilavar Ali Khan 


116 

Dilavar Khan 


903 

Dilavar Khan Habshi 


72-73 

Directorate of Industries, organi- 


zation of 


674-76 

Director of Intelligence Bureau, 


Maharashtra State 


631 

Director of Prohibition 


748 

Director of Social Welfare 


754 

Diseases, statistics of mortality 


435-36 

Diseases of Crops— 


351-54 

Of Cereals 351-52 ; 

Of Fruits, 353 ; 

Of Oilseeds, 352 ; 

Of Pulses, 352 ; 

Of Spices, 352 ; 

Of Sugarcane, 353-54 ; 

Of Vegetables, 352-53. 



District Commandant (Home 



Guards) 


632 

District Co-operative Board 


684 

District Court 


647-48 

District Development Board 

587-88, 752 

Sub-committees under, 589. 
District Health Officer 


731-32 

District Inspector of Prohibition 


and Excise 


748 

District Judge 


647 

District Local Board— 

699-703, 764 


administration and activities of 
699-700 ; Bombay Local 
Boards Act, (1923), 699 ; 
financial resources of, 701 ; 
functions of, 700 ; health and 
sanitation 702 ; hospitals and 
dispensaries, 703 ; statistics of 
receipts and expenditure of, 
701 ; water supply, 702. 

District Magistrate 

District Municipalities— 
functions of, 694-95 ; items of 
taxation 696 ; use of funds, 
694-95. 

District Premium Bull Scheme .. 
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District Probation and After Care 


Association, Satara 

782 

District Project Officer 

592 

District Publicity Officer 

729, 753 

District Registrar 586, 

District Soldiers', Sailors’ and 

618-19 

Airmen's Board 

590 

District Superintendent of Police.. 

629-30 

District Village Panchayats Officer 

712 

District Village Panchayat Mandal 

711 

Divali, festival of lights 

230-40 

Divashi Khurd 

800-01 

Divisional Commissioner 

579-80 

Divisional Forest Officer 

667 

Divorce, Muslim 

240 

Dohcile, (Longings) in pregnancy 

212 

Dom Manoel 

167, 168 

Dravid High School, Wai 

771 

Dress (Hindus) 

220-22 

children, 221-22 ; female, 221 ; 


male, 220-21 ; 


Dress (Muslims) 

Dridha Prahara, founder of the 

237-38 

Yadav dynasty 

64 

Drugs and Narcotics 

299-300 

Durga Devi Famine .. 69, 

70, 368 

Dult.t, R. C, 

181 

E-arly History 

53-66 

Eastern Ranges 

Economic Development, condi¬ 

33-34 

tions for 

563 

Economic Geology— 

15-16 

Building Materials, 16 ; Lime 


Stone, 16 ; Manganese-ore, 

16. 


Economic Planning 

563 

Economic prospects— 

563-68 

Agriculture, 564-65 ; Finance, 


568 ; Forests, 566 ; Indust¬ 
rialization, 565-66 ; Intro¬ 
duction, 563-64 ; Land 

reforms, 564-65 ; Live stock, 

565 ; Markets, 567 ; Trans¬ 
port, 567. 


Edible Oil industry .. 

394-95 

Education and culture — 

717-30 

affiliated colleges, 725-26 ; Direc¬ 


torate of Publicity, 728-30 ; 
District Development Board 
(Publicity sub-Committee), 

729 ; District Information 
Centre, 729 ; Literacy and 
Educational Standard, 717-18; 
institutions and colleges for 
training. 727 ; institutions for 



586 

694-96 


333 
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Fine Arts, 727 ; introduc¬ 
tion, 717 ; News Papers, 

Museums and Libraries, 728 ; 

Oriental Schools, 727 ; 

Primary and Secondary 
Education, 718-25 ; Rural 
Broadcasting, 730 ; Saitiiki 
School, Satara, 725 ; Techni¬ 
cal and Industrial training, 

726-27 ; Village Libraries, 

728 ; Voluntary institutions 
728. 


Education and research .. 550-51 

Electricity generation .. 389-91 

Elphinstone, Lord .. .. 154 

Elphinstonc’s Manifesto .. 158-60 

Emblems and Names (Prevention 
of Improper Use) Act, (1950). 

Employees Provident Fund Act, 

1952 .. .. 743 

Employees’ State Insurance Act, 743 

Employment, extent of, in Trade 
and Commerce .. 472—75 

Employment of Children Act, 

(1938) .. .. 746 

Employment in miscellaneous 
occupations ., ,. 546 

Engineering Industry ., 388-89 

Epidemic Medical Officer .. 732 

Ergot, cereal disease ,. 351 

Executive Engineer .. 654-55 

Executive Engineer (Irrigation) 656 

Executive Magistrate ,, 649-50 

Exports— ., 475-79 

groundnut, 476 ; gul, 476-77; 
onion, 477-78 ; other 

commodities, 478-79 ; tur¬ 
meric, 477. 

Fairs .. .. 489-91 

Fair Price Shops .. .. 502-03 

Famines— .. 367-80 

Damaji Pant Famine (1460), 

368 ; Durga Devi Famine 


(1396-1408), 368 ; Famine of 
1876-77, 369-78 ; Famines 
during 1925-55, 378-80 ; 

Famines of 1520, 1629-30, 

1791-92, 1802-03, 368 ; 

villages and population 
affected by Famines, 378, 

Farrukhsiyar .. 110 

Fate Singh Bhonsle 115, 135, 142 

Fatesingh Mane .. .. 924-25 

Ferries .. .. 530 
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Flour Mills 

551 

Finance 250-51, 

413-69 

Financial assistance to agriculture 


and industry 

448 

Fish and fisheries— 

43-49 


fishes found in the district, 
45-49. 


Fisheries— 

Department, Organisation of, 

689 ; State Aid to, 467-68. 

Fibres— ., 302-03 

Acreage under (1956-57), 302 ; 

Cotton, 302 ; Deccan hemp, 

303. 


Food, Hindus 

223-24 

Food, Muslims 

237 

Food crops 

244-45 

Footwear, description of shops.. 

493 

Forest Area— 



distribution (taluka-wise) of, 

1957-58, (Table), 263 ; utili¬ 
zation of, 262—64. 

Forest Department .. 664-74 

Classification, 668 ; forest 
road.s, 670; functions of, 

668-70 ; organisation of 
664-65 ; relation with people, 

670- 71 ; schemes under 
Second Five Year Plan, 

671- 74 ; yana-Mahotsava, 

671 ; zones, 665-67. 

Forest Industries .. 400-01 

Forests— .. 35-39 

Climber.s, list of, 39 ; grasses, 
list of, 39 ; trees, list of 36-38 ; 
major forest produce,, 36 ; 
minor forest produce, 36 ; 
shrubs, list of, 38-39. 

Forts— 

Bhairavgad, 792 ; Bhushangad, 

792-93 ; Chandan and Van- 
dan, 793-95 ; Dategad or 
Sundargad 797-98 ; Gun- 
vantgad or Morgiri, 801 ; 

Jangli Jayagad, 802 ; Kamal- 
gad, 804 ; Karad, 806-09 ; 

Kenjalgad or Ghera Khe- 
lanja, 814-16; Mahiman- 
gad, 842-44 ; Makrandgad or 
Saddleback, 847-48 ; Nand- 
giri or Kalyangad, 854-55; 

Pandavgad or Pandugad, 

862-64 ; Parali or Sajjangad, 

865-67 ; Pratapgad, 873-75; 
Sadashivgad, 878-79 ; 

Satara, 901-03 ; Tathavadeor 
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Santoshgad, 918-22 ; Vairat- 
gad, 922-23 ; Vardhangad, 

923-25 ; Varugad, 925-27 ; 

Vasota or Vyaghragad, 927- 
30. 

Frere, Sir Bartlc .. ..172, 174 

Fruits— .. 305-09 

Area under, (1956-57), 305 ; 

banana, 305-6 ; grapes, 308 ; 
guava, 307 ; jack-fruit, 309 ; 
lemon, 306-7 ; mango, 307 ; 
mosambi (sweet orange), 306 ; 
orange {sanira), 306 ; pome¬ 
granate, 307-8. 

Gadager (Kelvaii) .. 209, 214 

Gaikvad Malharrav .. 180 

Games, major— .. 232-33 

ancihali koshimbir, 234 ; 
atyapatya, 232 ; badmin¬ 
ton, 233 ; blialitkoli, 234 ; 
bhowro, 234 ; chappa pani, 

234 : chess, 233 ; cricket, 

233 ; football, 233 ; gadya- 
gadya-bhingoryu, 234 ; gaii- 
jifas, 233 ; gotya, 234; 
hiituiii, 232 ; jhima, 236 ; 
kho-kho, 232-235 ; lagorya, 

232 ; langadi, 232 ; lapandav 

234 ; patang, 234-235 ; 
phugadya, 235-36 ; pinga, 

236 ; rapa-rapi or badabadi, 

235 ; sagargote, 235 ; 
shimshivi, 233 ; tennis, 233, 
toba, 235 ; Vitidandu, 232 ; 
wag/ibakri, 235 ; 


Gandharva Mahavidyalaya, 


Satara. 

783 

Ganesh Chaturthi, a Hindu holiday 

229 

Gangabai 

908 

Gangadhar Shastri Patwardhan .. 

• 158 

Gangadhar Shrinivas 

Gaurihara, prayer to, at marriage 

144 

ceremony 

210 

Gauripuja, a Hindu holiday .. 
Gautami-putra Satakarni (80-140 

227-28 

A.D.) 

54 

General— 

Administrative Divisions, 1 ; 
boundaries, 2 ; climate, 16- 
28 ; fish and fisheries, 43-49 ; 
forests, 35-39 ; geographical 
aspects, 29-35 ; geology, 13- 

1-51 


Page 

16 ; main physical features, 

2-13 ; situation, 1 ; snakes, 

42, 49-51 ; wild animals, 

40-42. 

General Administration Depart¬ 
ment— .. .. 577-600 

administrative divisions, 577- 
79 ; circle officers and circle 
inspectors, 597 ; Collector, 
powers and functions of 
580-91 ; Collector’s office. 

591- 92 ; Divisional Com¬ 

missioner, 579-80 ; intro¬ 
duction, 577 ; local Self- 
Government, 583-84 ; Mam- 
latdars and Mahalkaris, 

592- 97 ; Paiil, village head¬ 
man, 597-99 ; Prant Officers, 
functions, and duties of, 

592 ; Talathi, village 

accountant, 599 ; Village 
servants, 599-6(X). 


Geology— 

13-16 

Economic Geology, 15-16. 

Geographical aspects— 

29-35 

Koyna valley, 30 ; Eastern 

ranges, 33-34 ; Krishna 

basin, 30-33 ; 

Man valley, 34-35 ; Sahyadris, 

29-30 ; Yerla valley, 34. 

George Clerke, Sir 

173 

Ghalges 

849 

Ghana, a ceremony in thread gir¬ 
ding, 214 ; a ceremony in 

Hindu marriage, 208. 

Ghazi-ud-din 

145 

Ghorpades 

74-75 

Glass manufacturing 

395-96 

Goa conspiracy 

167-168 

Gokhale, V. M. 

180 

Goldsmithy 

582 

Gondhat 

225 

Condhali's gondhat dance 

203 

Gopals (cowherds) 

203 

Gopinathpant 

864 

Gasavis 

203-04 

Government Medical Officers 

749 

Govinda Varma 

60-61 

Grahamakha, 

a religious rite 

209 

Gram Sevaks 

763 

Grant Duff, Captain 

164 

Grasses, list of 

39 

Grocery, description of shops 

492 
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Groundnut— 

decorticating, 395 ; export of, 

476 ; oilseed, cultivation of 
etc., 298. 

Guardians and Wards Act .. 761-62 

Gudhipadva, a Hindu holiday.. 227 

Gudhi, flag hoisted on new year 
day by Hindus, 227. 

Gul, export of .. 476-77 

Gul making .. .. 393-94 

Gunvantgad or Morgiri Fort .. 801 

Gupte, Rango Bapuji .. 767 

Haibatrav Nimbalkar .. 863 

Hair-cutting saloons .. 553 

Halad, a ceremony in marriage.. 210 

Haladkunku, a ceremony of 
Hindu ladies .. .. 227-28 

Hambirrav Mohite .. 92, 94, 933 

Handloora weaving .. 406-08, 467 

Handmade Paper .. 411 

Handtools, agricultural implements 321 

Hardinge, Lord, Governor General. 170 

Hare .. .. 42 

Harisena, Vakataka .. 57 

Haritalika, observed as fasting 

day by Hindu ladies .. 229-30 

Harpaldeva, Vadava.. .. 66 

Harrow and beam harrow, agri¬ 
cultural implements .. 319-20 

Harvesting, agricultural operation 317-18 

Hasan Gangu (Zafar Khan) .. 67-68 

Hawkers .. .. 496 

Helvak .. .. 801-02 

Hemadri, founder of Hemada- 

panti architecture .. 65 

Hieuen Tsang, visit in 639 A.D. 55 

HUIs— .. 2-9 


JavU, 6-7 : Karad, 8 ; Khatav, 
9 ; Koregaon, 8 ; Mahadeo 
4-6 ; Man, 8-9 ; Patan, 8 ; 
Satara, 7. 


Hindu Mission, Kanad .. 783 

Hinge or baii. Cereal pest .. 350-51 

Hoe, agricultural implement .. 320-21 

Holdings— .. .. 269-77 


Bombay Act 1947, 275-77 ; 
progress of Consolidation 
Scheme, 277 ; quinquennial 
statement of, in Government 
rayatwari area, (1952-53), 

270-74. 

Holidays (Hindu)— .. 227-32 

akshaya-tritiya, 227-228 ; asha- 

Vf 5730-72 
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dhi ekadashi, 228 ; dasara, 

111, 230 ; dhuhad, 232; 
divali; 230-31 ; ganesh chatur- 
thi, 229 ; gauripuja, 227-28 ; 
gudhipadva, 227 ; janmash- 
tami, 229 ; kartiki ekadashi, 

228 ; mahashivaratra, 231 ; 
makarsankranta, 231 ; naga- 
panchami, 228 ; narali paur- 
iiima, 228-29 ; rang panchami, 

232 ; shimga {hoH), 231-32 ; 
vatapaurnima, 228 ; vijay- 
adashmi (dasara), 227, 230. 

Home Guards Organi.sation .. 631-32,752 
Hosiery, description of shops .. 492-93 

Houses and housing (Hindus) .. 218-20 

Houses and inmates— .. 196-98 

rural areas, (1951), 198 ; urban 
areas, 1951,196-97. 


Houses (Muslims) 

237 

Humidity 

18 

Humidity (relative) and tempera¬ 


ture, normals of .. 

25, 27, 28 

Hunter 

162 

Hyderabad Weights and Measures 


Act, (1356 Fasii) 

675 

Hydro-Electric Projects, Koyna .. 

656-57 

Ibrahim Adil Shah .. 

72 

Implements, agricultural 

318-21 

Imports 

475 

Imports and Exports, figures of. 


in municipal towns, (1957-58), 


table 

494-95 

Inams 582 ; political, personal. 


devasthan, walans and service, 


tenures, 355-57. 


Indian National Congress 

180 

Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 .. 

742 

Industrial Arbitration 

745 

Industrial Co-operatives, Assis¬ 


tant Registrar for, duties of 

677-681 

Industrial Court Reporter 

741 

Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 

741 

Industrial Relations .. 

415 

Industrial Relations Act, (1946) .. 

742 


Industrialisation— 
history of, 381 ; prospects of, 
565-66. 

Industries— 

Ayurvedic medicine, 398 ; brick 
manufacturing, 399 ; copper 
and glass works, 395 ; cottage 
industries, 399-413 ; 
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edible oil, 394-95 ; electricity 
generation, 389-91 ; enginee¬ 
ring, 388-89 ; glass manufac¬ 
turing, 395-96 ; groundnut 
decorticating, 395 ; gul-ma- 
king, 393-94 ; industrial estate, 

677 ; 388-99 ; plastic, 396-97 ; 
printing and book-binding, 

397-98 ; power loom weaving, 

398 ; silk dyeing, 398 ; small- 
scale, cottage, etc., 246-47 ; 

388-99 ; sugar, 391-93. 

Industries Department— 

Bombay Weights and Measures 
Act (1932), 675 ; Deputy 

Director of Industries, 677 ; 

Hyderabad Weights and Measu¬ 
res Act, (1356 Fasli), 675 ; 
organisation of, 674-76 ; 

Weights and Measures Act 


(1956) 676 ; Industries Ins¬ 
pector, duties of, 676. 

Inspector General of Prisons .. 638 

Inspector General of Registration. 618-20 

Inspector General of Police, 

Bombay .. .. 629-30 

Inspector General of Land Records 608-09 

Insurance Companies 450-51 

Inter-culturing, agricultural 
operation .. 316 


Irrigation— 

Adarki tank, 345 ; area irriga¬ 
ted, food crops and non-food 
crops, 339-40; bandharas 
and tanks, 341-42 ; bandharas 
(smalt), details of (1957), 342 ; 

Banganga dam (earthen), 

345 ; Dhiimaldhara tank, 344 ; 
lift irrigation societies, (1959), 
details of, 343 ; Mirdhe tank, 
details of 344-45 ; net area 
irrigated by different sources, 

(1957-58), 337 ; percolation 
tanks, 344-45 ; sources, 
irrigated area, irrigation 
projects, etc., 335-45, 

Jagjivan Parashuram ,. 144 

Jagpalrav Naik ., 74 

Jail Department— .. 638-43 

classification of prisoners, 640 ; 

Deputy Inspector of Prisons, 

638 ; education of prisoners, 

642 ; guarding establishment, 

640; Inspector General of 
Prisons, 638 ; jailors, 638 ; 
jail panchayat committee. 
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642 ; jail reforms, 640-42 ; 
jail reforms committee, 640- 
42 ; location of jails, 38 ; 
matrons, 640 ; medical officer, 

640 ; medical treatment of 
prisoners, 643 ; organisation 
of, 638 ; physical training 
instructor, 639 ; recruitment 
of personnel, 638-40 ; Sub¬ 
jails, average population of, 

643 ; Superintendent of 
Prisons and Jails, 638 ; train¬ 
ing of personnel, 639-40 ; 
vocational training and 
recreation of prisoners, 642 ; 
welfare of prisoners and board 
of visitors, 642. 

James Camac, Sir, Governor of 


Bombay 

169 

Jangli Jaygad Fort 

802 

Jamnashtami, a Hindu holiday .. 

229 

Janoji Bhonslc 

143 

Japanese method of paddy cul¬ 


tivation 

564 

Javli 

803 

Javli hill 

6-7 

Jayasimha 11 

62 

Jayasingh, Raja 

124 

Jijamata Sanstha, Karad 

775 

Joshls (astrologers) 

204 

Judicial Department— 

647-52 


Assistant Judge, 639 ; Assistant 
Sessions judge, 649 ; Bar 
Associations, 651 ; civil courts 
648 ; civil courts ; statis¬ 
tics of, 651 : civil judges, 

648 ; criminal courts, 648-49 ; 
criminal courts,; statistics 
of 651 ; district court, 647- 
48 ; District Judge, 647 ; 
Executive Magistrate, 649; 
High court, 649 ; Judicial 
Magistrate, 649 ; law oflicers, 
650 ; legal practitioners, 
number of, 650; magistracy, 

649 : nyaya panchayats, 651 ; 
Presidency Magistrates, 649 ; 
public prosecutors, 650; 
revenue and expenditure, 
652 ; sessions courts, statis¬ 
tics of, 652 ; sessions Judge, 
648 ; judicial magistrate, 
649. 


Junjharrav Ghaige of Malvadi .. 

74 

Juvenile Courts 

644 

Kalachuris of Mahishmati, 

61 
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Kale 803-07 

Kale, R. R. ; Rao Bahadur . . 182,767 

Kalma-i-Shahadat, prayers (Mus¬ 
lim) .. .. 241 

Kalyana, Kalyani (Mysore) .. 62 

Kamalgad Fort .. .. 804 

Kanherkhed . . .. 804 


Kanhoji Angre .. .. 107, 115 

Kanhoji Bhonsle, the Sem Saheb 
Subha 115, 116, 905 


Kankana (Panigrafiona) a rite in 

Hindu marriage .. .. 211 

Kmiyadam, ceremony of giving 

away one’s daughter .. 211 

Kapshi Ghorpade .. .. 933 

Karad— .. .. 804-14 


agricultural research station, 
347 ; caves, 809-12 ; descrip¬ 
tion of 804-05 ; flood, 1844, 
809 5 fort, 806-09 ; fort, mosque- 
inscriptions 807-08 ; fort, step- 
well 806-07 ; history of 
812 ; hills, 8 ; modem deve¬ 
lopment, 813 ; municipality, 
813-14 ; population, 813 ; 
Temples, 805-06. 


Karandikar, R. P. .. .. 180,767 

Karka 11 .. .. 60 

Karmaveer Bhaurao Patil 728, 767, 774 
Kartiki Ekadashi, a Hindu Holi¬ 
day .. .. 228 

Kasambhai Boarding Trust, Karad 783 

Kas Tank .. 936 

Kavi Kalash, revenue adminis¬ 
tration of ; .. .. 93, 94, 95 

Kazi, a religious ministrant, mus- 
lim ,. 238 

Kelmn {Gadagner) .. 209, 214 

Kenjalgad or Ghera Khelanja 
Fort ., 814-16 

Kerr, Lieutenant, .. 176 

Kevda, disease of vegetable .. 352-53 

Kbadi Weaving .. .. 408 

KhandcravDabhade 110, 111, 116, 905 
Khando Ballal .. 105,117 

Khatav hills .. 9 

Khatav— .. 816-17 

history of, 816-17 ; Mahadeo 
temple, 816. 

Khatgun .. .. 817 

Klmtlb, a religious ministrant, 
muslim .. 238 

Khatmax, prayers (muslim) .. 241 

Kikli .. 817-18 

Kinbai, Pratinidhi's mansion .. 818-20 

Vf 5730-720 


Kirkee, battle of, 

Page 

1.55 

Kirloskar, 

a Marathi magazine, Kirloskar 
iron and Steel Company. 

183 

Kirtana 

224. 225 

Kirtivarman 1, 

55 

Kirtivarman 11 

55 

Kishvar Khan 

903 

Kojagiri Pawiiima, a Hindu 
holiday 

230 

Kole 

820 

Kolhatls (tumblers) 

204 

Kombda 

235 

Koregaon— 

description of, 820 ; hills, 8. 
Koyna— 

11-12 

electric grid, 382-83 ; hydro¬ 
electric project, organisation, 
of, 6SS; salient features, 
electricity generation, cost and 
development of, 656-57. 

Koynanagar 

802 

Koyna Project, economic prospects 
of 

566 

Koyna Valley 

30 

Krishna 

10-11 

Krishna basin 

30-33 

Krishna canals, remoulding and 
e.'ttension of 

664 

Krishna II 

58-59 

Krishna III 

59-60 

Krishna Satkami I .. 

54 

Krishnarav Khatavkar 

107 

Kudali 

11 

Kusrud 

820-21 

Cave Temple, 827. 

Labour Court 

744 

Labour Department— 

741-47 

Chief Inspector of Factories, 
741 ; Chief Inspector of Steam 
Boilers and Smoke Nuisances, 
741 ; Commissioner of La¬ 
bour, 741 ; Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of labour, 741; 
Employees’ State Insurance 
Act, 743 ; Industrial Arbi¬ 
tration, 745 ; Industrial Court 
Reporter, 741 ; Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947, 741 ; 
Labour Gazette, 741 ; 

Labour Officers, 741,743, 
744, 745 ; labour unions, 
742; Minimum Wages Act, 
751 ; 747 ; Payment of 

Wages Act, (1936), 747 ; 
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Steam Boiler and Smoke Nui¬ 
sances Department, 747-48 ; 
wage boards, 745-46 ; wages 
and earnings, 742, 743 ; 

Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 746, 747. 


Labour Organisation 

413-15 

Labour Unions 

472 

Lakshmi-pitjana, a festival in 

Divali 

231 

Language-mother tongue (table).. 

192-93 

Lands Act of 1883 

451 

Land Improvement 

451-60 

Land Mortgage Banks, statistics 

429-30 

and working of, (table) 

Land Records Department 

602-17 


agrarian movement, 617. 

Circle Inspectors, 611 ; District 
Inspector, duties and func¬ 
tions of, 608-09; District 
and Cadastral Surveyors, 

615 ; District Survey office, 

609- 10; functions of the 
department, 607-08 ; history 
of land tenures, 613-15 ; land 
reforms, 615-17; Land 
Revenue Code, 607 ; main¬ 
tenance surveyors, 610; post 
war reconstruction schemes, 

611-13 ; pot-hissa surveys, 

610- 11 ; piesent system of 
survey, assessment and collec¬ 
tion, 602-03 ; 

Record of Rights, 606-07 ; settle¬ 
ment and assessment, 604-06 ; 
village, taluka and district 
maps, 603. 

Land Reforms, economic prospects of 564-65 


Land Revenue, .. 601-02 

Land Revenue Code .. 607 

Land Tenures, history of, ... 613-15 

Land to the Tillers Act, ,. 616-17 

Land utilization— 


cultivated and uncultivated, jira- 
yat and bagayat, 259-62 ; 
cultivated and uncultivated 
area, (1956-57), (table), 

260-61. 


Lashkari afya or army worms, 
cereal pest, description and 


preventive measures of 


351 

Laterite soil. 


257-68 

Laundries ... 


554-55 

Law and Administration, 


655 

Law oSiceis 


650-51 


Law, order and justice 

Page 

629-52 

Laxmanshastri Joshi, Tarkatirtha 

184 

Leather goods, description of shops 

493 

Leather-work 

404 

Leprosy 

735 

Light soil 

257 

Lift irrigation societies, (1959) .. 

343 

Limestone 

16 

Live-stock— 



bovines, 331 ; breeding facilities, 

332 ; classification, supply, 
marketing, uses, etc., of, 

319-34 ; distribution (taluka- 
wise) of, 322-31 ; District 
Premium Bull Scheme, 333 ; 
economic prospects of, 565 ; 
ovines, 332 ; poultry, 332-33 ; 

Poultry Premium Scheme, 334 ; 

Poultry subsidy and poultry 
training, 334 ; prices of 
(1936), 335 ; products of 
0956), 334 ; supplementary 
cattle breeding scheme, 

333-34 : supply, sources of, 

333 ; veterinary facilities, 

333 ; village poultry improve¬ 
ment scheme, 334. 

Local Self-Government— 583-84 

borough municipalities, 698-99 ; 

District Local Board, 699-03 ; 
municipalities, 694-98 ; 

statistics of population, num¬ 
ber of councillors and reserved 
seats of, (table) 693 ; village 
panchayats, 703-12. 


Lodging and boarding houses 


549 

Lodwick, Colonel 


166, 167 

Lodwick, General P. 


827 

Lokmanya Tilak 


181 

Lokseva Sangha, Satara 


783-84 

Lok Shikshanmala 


780 

Macdonald, editor of Bombay 


Gazette, 


168 

Madhavrav Peshva (1761-1772) 

, 

148-50 

Madhavrav Peshva II (1774-96) 


150-51 

Madhavavarma I 


61 

Madhavavarman 11 

, 

61 

trikutamalayadipatih. 



Madhuparka, a ceremony 

in 


marriage 


211 
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Mahabaleshwar— 347-48,821-42 

Agricultural Research Station 
at, 347-48 ; animals, 826-27 
buildings, 829-31 ; climate, 

825-26 ; description, 821-23 
excursions, 837-39 ; Kamal- 
gad, 838 ; Makrandgad, 838 
Parut, 838 ; Pratapgad, 

837- 38 ; Robbers’ Cave, 

838- 39 ; geology, 823-24 
gardening 826 ; Glenoval 
Dam project, 837 ; history, 

827- 28 ; holiday camp, 837 ; 

Malcolm Pcth, 823 ; manage¬ 
ment, 828 ; municipality, 

828- 29 ; parks, 841 ; people 
841-42 ; points, 831-35 
population, 828 ; roads, 

823-24 ; strawberry planta¬ 


tions, 837 ; temples 839-41 
tourist bureau 842 ; water¬ 
falls, 835-36. 

Mahadeo hills .. 4-6 

Mahadev (Yadava dynasty) .. 65 

Mahadiks .. .. 918 

Mahadji Shinde .. .. 150, 908 

Maharashtra Rajya Natya Mahot- 
sava .. .. 782 

Mahashivaratra, a Hindu holiday 231 

Mahatma Gandhi Krecda Mandal, 

Satara .. .. 784 

Mahatma Gandhi Vachanalaya, 

Khatav .. .. 771 

Mahatma Gandhi Vachan Mandir, 

Umbraj .. • ■ 779 

Mahavamsha, Ceylonese chronicle 53 

Mahimandangad .. .. 842 

Mahimangad fort .. 842-44 

Mahmud Gavan ,. .. 70 

Mahuli— .. .. 844-47 

Kshetra and Sangam, 844 ; temples, 

844-47. 

Major District Roads .. 513-19 

Major forest produce .. 36 

Makara Sankranta, a Hindu holi¬ 
day .. .. 231 

Makrandgad Fort .. .. 847-48 

Mala .. 848-49 

Malaria .. 735 

Malvadi 849 

Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris, 

powers and functions of .. 592-97 

Mana stambha 780 

Mane family . .74, 75, 854 

Manganese ore .. .. 16 


Manganga 

Page 

13 

Man hills 

8-9 

Malharrav Holkar 

137 

Malcolm, Sir John 

155, 608, 823 

Malik-ut-Tujjar, Governor 
of Daulatabad 

69-70, 933 

Maioji Bhosale 

..74, 75, 870 

Malojirav Naik Nimbalkar 

184 

Mallu Khan 

71 

Manaji Angre 

130 

Mandhardev 

849-50 

Manohar, a Marathi magazine 

183 

Man valley 

34-35 

Manures— 



compost manure, 348-50 ; 
method and types of manur¬ 


ing, 348-50. 

Manuring, an agricultural 
operation .. ,. 312 

Mangalagauri, worship of, on 
Sravan Tuesdays by newly mar¬ 
ried Hindu ladies .. 228 

Mangalashtakas (lucky verses), 
sung at thread girding and 
marriage ceremonies .. 214 

Mangalsutra, a lucky necklace .. 211 

Mar, disease of pulses and 
fruits .. .. 352 . 353 

Marketing, District Deputy 
Registrar, duties of .. 685 

Marketing co-operatives .. 487-88 

Market places ,. „ 489 

Market practices ,. 482-83 

Markets, prospective .. 667 

Markets, regulated .. 482-87 

Maratha chiefs .. .. 74 

Maratha rule ». 103-74 

Marathas, after conquest of 
Bijapur and Golkonda .. 96-98 

Marathe, Narayan Shashtri alias 
Swami Kevalananda .. 767 

Marriage ceremony— .. 205-12 


deyakapratishtha, 209 ; gadagner 
ikelvan), 209 ; ghana, 208 ; 
grahamukha, 209 ; halad 210 ; 
kanyadana, 211; mandapa-pra- 
tishtha, 209; madhuparka puja, 

211; nandishraddha, 209; pun- 
yahavachan, 209 ; sakharpuda 
or sakharsadi 208 ; simanta- 
pujana, 210; vangnishchaya 
(yagdana), 209-10; varal, 

212; veera purusha, 209. 

Marriage and morals (Hindu) ,, 206-07 

Masur .. 850-51 
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INUEX 


Pagi! 

Maunji bamiluinu (thread girding) 
ceremony .. 213-15 

Mayani .. .. 851 

Medha ,. .. 851-52 

Medical and Public Health Ser¬ 
vices Organisation, District 

Health Officer .. .. 731 

Medical Boards, .. 754-55 

Government Medical Officers, 

754: 

Medical D e p a r i m e ii t—Civil 737-40 


Surgeon, 738-39 ;state dispen¬ 
sary, Aundh and Phaltan, 
739 ; subsidised medical 
practitioners’ ceiitrcs,739-40. 


Medical profession .. 557 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparations 
(Excise) Act, (1955) .. 747 

Medicines, description of shops .. 493 

Medium black soil ,. 257 

Mendicant Castes— .. 203-04 

Bhau (bards), 203 ; chitrakathis. 


203 ; gomUtaUs, 203 ; gopah 
(cowherds), 203 ; gosavix, 
203-04 ; Joihls, 204. 

Metal utensils, description of 


shops ., .. 493 

Mhasvad— 852-54 

municipality, 852-53 ; popula¬ 
tion, 852 ; temples, 853-54. 

Milne, Dr. ,, 168 

Mineral deposits 382 

Minimum Wages Act, 1948 743, 745, 747 

Ministers of Shivaji .. 88-89 

Minor forest produce .. 36 

Minto, Lord, Governor General 181 

Mirdhe tank, details of .. 340-41 

Miscellaneous Occupations— .. 547-61 


aerated waters, manufacture of, 
555-57; bakeries, 547-48 ; cap¬ 
making, 549-50 ; cycle repair¬ 
ing, 548 ; education and 
research, 550-51 ; employ¬ 
ment in, 546 : flour mills, 
551 ; goldsmithy, 552-53 ; 
haircutting saloons, 553 ; 
laundries, 544-45 ; law and 
administration, 555 ; lodging 
and boarding ; 549 ; medical 
profession, 557 ; milk and its 
products, 557-58 ; motor 
body building, 558 ; religious 
profession, 558-59,; rcstau- 
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rant and tea shops, 559-60 ; 
silk-manufacturing, 560 ; 

tailoring, 560-61. 

Moghals 93, 94-102, 114 

Money-lenders— .. 418-23 

class of, 418-20 ; Money-len¬ 
ders’ Act of 1948, 420-23 ; 
transactions of, (table), 422. 
Money-lending .. 686-87 

i'lonxcys ... ., 47 

Morarji Ookuldas General 
Hospital, Mahabaleshwar .. 739 

Mores : Hanumantrav, Veshvant- 
rav and Prataprav .. 77 

Morison 162 

Moropanl Pinglc 80, 81, 92, 875 

Mosambe (sweet orange) fruit, 
cultivation of .. 306 

Motor Vehicles Department— 625-27 


Assistant Regional Transport 
Officer, 626; Bombay Motor 
Vehicles Tax Act, 627 ; liaison 
with police department, 627 ; 
Motor Vehicles Inspector, 626 ; 
regional transport authority, 
626; regional transport 
office, 626; State Transport 
authority, 626. 


Muazzam, Sultan 

93, 95 

Mubariz Khan 

120, 121 

Mudhaidevi Shikshan Sanstha, 


Deur 

778 

Mudboji Bhonsle 

167 

Muhammad Shah Bahamani 

69 

Muhammad Shah Bahamani 11, 


a scholar king 

70, 72 

Muhammad Tughlag (1325-51), 

67 


Municip.a]ities, Bombay District 
Municipal Act (III of 1901), 
694; Bombay Primary Educa¬ 
tion Act (LXl of 1«47), 907 ; 
borough municipalities, functions 
of, 699 ; district municipalities. 
694-98. 

Municipalities— 

Karad, 813-14 ; Mahabaleshwar, 
828-29 ; Mhasvad, 852-53 ; 
Phaltan, 871 ; Satara City 889- 
92; Satara Suburban, 892-93. 


Mitjavar, a religious ministrani, 


Muslim 

238 

Mulla or nmulana, a religious 


ministrant, Muslim 

238 

Munja (thread-ceremony) 

2f3-15 
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Munro, General, 

163 

conquest of Datcgad, Makran- 


dgad, Pratapgad, Bhairavgad, 


Jangli Jaygad, Vasota, etc. 


Murtaza Nizam Shah, king 


of Ahmadnagar 

73 

Muslim Rule 

67-102 

Mutalik, Sardar 

767 

Muzafarkhan 

924 

Nadir Shah 

132 

Nagapmichami, a Hindu holiday .. 

228 

Nagar Vachanalaya, Satara ,. 771-72, 778 

Nahapan, Shaka conqueror 

54 

Nahisdurg Sarkar 

867-921 

Naik Nimbalkar, Malojirav 

184 

Naik Nimblakar of Phaltan 

74 

Nana Fadnis 150, 151, 

152, 153, 

864, 875, 

908, 934 

Nana Raghu Chavhan 

175 

Nandgiri or Kalyangad fort 

854-55 

Nandisliraddha, a religious rite .. 

209, 214 

Narada, a school of Kirtaiia- 


kars 

224-25 

Naraka Chaturdashl .. 

230-31 

NaraU Paurnima, a Hindu holiday 

228-29 

Narayanrav Peshva 

150, 908 

Narsappa Dattatraya Petkar 

170 

Nasir Jung 

132 

National Extension Service Blocks— 

596-97 

impact on standard of living, 


580-81. 


National Highway, Poona Ban¬ 


galore 

507-09 

National Malaria Eradication 


programme 

732 

National plan savings certilicatcs 

447-48 

ffavabharat 

728, 767 

Navaratra, a festival in honour 


of goddess Arababai 

230, 776 

Necra and palm products 

752 

Net^i Palkar 

80. 81 

Newspapers 

767 

Nher 

855 

Nigdi 

855-56 

Nimb 

856 

Nimsod 

856 

Nira 

12-13 

Nizam Shahi, end of, in 1636 

75 

Nizam-ul-mulk 107,109, 116, 



H7,119,120,121,122, 123,126,127 
Non-food crops .. 245 

Nyaya panchayat, powers of .. 710 


Page 

Oil crushing industry 394-95, 405 

Op-seeds— 

area under (taluka-wise) in 
1956-57, 297 ; groundnut, 

298 ; method of growing, soil 
lequired, uses, etc., 298. 


Onion, export of 

477-78 

Operations, agricultural 

313-18 

Orange (sanird) fruit 

306 

Ornaments (Hindu) 

222-23 

Other District Roads 

Other Social Services, administra¬ 

518-22 

tion of 

741-65 

Ovans, Colonel 

166, 167 

Ovuies 

Padegaon, 

the Central Sugarcane Research 

332 

Station at 

346-47 

Pahalavas 

55 

Palkhed, battle of .. 

Pal Rajapur, 856 ; history, 858- 
59: khandoba’s temple, 

856-58. 

123,124 

Panchgani— 

climate, 859 ; ghatjai fair, 
861 ; municipality, 860-61 ; 
nurseries, 860; population, 
859-60. 

Panchavi, 

worship of, after birth amongst 

859-61 

Hindus 

213 

Pandavs 

934 

Pandavgad or Pandugad fort- 
caves, 863-64 ; history, 

862-63 ; Pandjaidevi 

temple, 862 ; water cisterns, 
862. 

862-64 

Pandav wadi 

864 

Pandit, G. G. 

180 

Panipat, 
battle of (1761) 

Pant Pratinidhi— 

148 

Parashuram, 101, 102, 788-89, 
904-05 ; Shrinivas, 851. 

820, 867, 

Pan value (virus), disease of spicc.s 
I’arali or Sajjangad fort, 865-67 ; 
Hemadpanti temples, 866-67 ; 
Ramdas temple, 866. 

352 

Par Par 

864-65 

Par Sond 

865 

Parasnis, D. B. 

184 

Parashuram Bhau Patwardhan 151-52, 934 

Parashuram Narayan Angal 

869 
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Passes— 

Fitz Gerald, 870 ; Kaldhun, 
922 ; Mala, 848 ; Mayani, 
922 ; Par or Corkscrew, 864. 
Shamgaon, 922. 

Page 

Patan 

867-68 

Patan hills 

8 

Patankars 

867-68 

Pateshwar, Cave temples 

868-70 

Pathak, Rao Bahadur 

767 

Patil, Bhaurao, 728, 767, 773 

Patil, village headman. 

duties of 

597-99 

Pattern of trade, change in 

475 

Patvardhans 

153 

Payment of wages Act, (1936) 

746, 747 

Pedlars 

501 

Percolation tanks 

Pests of cereals— 
laskari alya or army worms, 
351 ; hinge or ball 350-51 ; 
description and preventive 
measure of, 350-51 ; bin 

pankhi lol, wingless grass¬ 
hopper, 350. 

344-45 

Phaltan— 

Phaltan Sugar Works Ltd., 872 
high school, 872; Hindu 
temples 872 ; history, 870- 
71 ; Jain temples, 871-72 ; 
Mudhoji College, 872 ; muni¬ 
cipality 871 ; Sarvodaya 
scherr.e, 872. 

870-73 

Pilaji Jadhav 

137, 9,05 

Pilaji Gaikwad 

121 

Pilgrim tax 

736 

Pilot paddy scheme 

436-37 

Pimpoda Budruk 

873 

Pithori Amavasya, a Hindu holiday 
Pitrupaksha, a fortnight of fore¬ 

229 

fathers 

230 

Plastic industry 

396-97 

Plough— agricultural implement 

318-19 

Police Department— 

629-37 


Anti Corruption and Prohibi¬ 
tion Intelligence force 630— 
31 ; armament, 635-36 ; 
Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, duties and functions of, 
630 ; Commissioner of 
Police, 629 ; constables, 630 ; 


Page 

crimes, statistics of, 636-37 ; 

District Superintendent of 
Police, duties and functions 
of, 629-30 ; Deputy Supe¬ 
rintendent, 631 ; head cons¬ 
tables, 630 ; Home guards, 

631- 32 ; housing, 637 ; 

Inspector, duties and func¬ 
tions of, 630 ; Inspector Gene¬ 
ral of Police, 629 ; Kotwal, 

632- 33 ; literacy, 635 ; motor 
vehicles and wireless stations, 

636 ; organization, 629-31 ; 
Prosecutors, 637 ; recruit¬ 
ment, 634-35 ; reserve consta¬ 
bulary, 636 ; strength, 633-34, 
sub-inspectors, 630 ; village 
defence parties, 631 ; welfare 
facilities, 637. 

Political Parties and representa¬ 
tion in State and Union legis¬ 
latures. .. 767-68 

Population- 

agricultural, 252-55 ; distribu¬ 
tion of, 243-44 ; 1951, rural 
and urban, 200 ; by talukas, 

195 ; by religion, 194. 

Post Office Savings Banks .... 446-49 

Posts and Telegraphs— .. 537-43 

Post offices, sub-and branch 
offices,, 537-41 ; telegraph 
offices, 542; community. .. 
radio sets, 543 ; telephones, 

542. 

Poultry— 

subsidy and poultry training, 

334 ; livestock, 332-33 ; pre¬ 
mium scheme, 334. 


Power Houses in Satara district, 

(table) 390 

Power loom weaving .. 398 

Power projects, Koyna .. 656-57 

Pradnya Pathashala Mandal, Wai 767, 935-36 
Prant Officers .. 592 

Pratapgad— 

battle of, 78-81 ; built in 1656, 

78 ; fort, 873-75 ; Bhavani. 
temple, 873-74; history of, 875. 
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Pratapsinh (1810'39)— 
deposed, 169 ; estimate of his 
character, 164-65 ; restored 
to his seat, 160. 

Pratoda, 

A Marathi news paper 
Praudha Vidyalaya 
Prayagji Prabhu Havaldar 
Pregnancy and birth, customs of, 
among Hindus 


154-70, Puikeshin I, 

909 Prithivivallabha 

Puikeshin II, illustrious ruler of 
the ChaJukyas 
Pulses— 

IgO area under (talukawise), 1956-57 

773 293 ; Chavli, 296 ; gram, 

294 ; Kulith (horsegram), 297 
matki, 295 ; methods of grow¬ 
ing, soils and climate required, 
212-13 uses, etc. of, 294-97 ; tiir, 295 ; 


Presidency Magistrates 

Prevention of Fragmentation 
and Consolidation of Agricul¬ 
tural Holdings Act, working and 

649 

udid (black gram),295 ; \atana, 
296 ; mug, 297 ; wal, 296-97. 
Pulumayi 11 

Pulverisation, an agricultural ope¬ 

progress of 

275-77 

ration 

Primary Health centres 

732-33 

Punyahavachan, a religious rite.. 

Printing and book binding 

397-98 

Puranpoli, preparation of 

Pritzler, General 

157 

Pusesavli 

Prize bonds 

450 

Rabbing, 

Processing, Manufacture, Construc¬ 
tion and Utilities, persons eco¬ 
nomically active in (table) 

384-87 

agricultural operation 
Raghunathrav 

Raghuji Bhonsle 125, 131, 138 

Rahimatpur— 


Prohibition and Excise Depart¬ 
ment— 

effects of prohibition, 750 ; enfor¬ 
cement work, 749 ; medical 
boards, 49 ; neera and palm 
products, 752 ; objectives of 
prohibition laws, 753-54 ; or¬ 
ganisation, 748 ; permits, 
kinds of, 750-52 ; prohibition 
Sub-committee, 752-53 ; Sans- 
kar Kendras, 753 ; Taluka Pro¬ 
hibition Committee, 752-53. 

Public Health— 

diseases and epidemics, 735-36; 
fairs, 736 ; family planning, 
734 ; officers of the depart¬ 
ment, 731 ; organisation and 
functions of the department, 
731-40 ; maternity and child 
health, 734 ; primary health 
centres, 732-33 ; vital 
statistics, 737, 

Public Life and Voluntary Social 
Organisations—influence of 

princely States, 768 ; News¬ 
papers, 767 ; political parties, 
767-68. 

Public trusts registered in Satara 
District 


314 
209, 214 
232 
876 
313 


municipality, 877-78 ; mosque, 

876-77 ; population, 876-77. 

Railways- .. .. 530 . 3 ^ 

history of, 530 ; Poona-Ban- 
galore railway route, 530-31. 

Rainfall- 

annual frequency of 24; dis¬ 
tribution, etc., 255-56 ; nor¬ 
mals and extremes of, 20-23. 

Raja of Satara ., .. 929 

Rajjaka, a ceremony of .. 239 

Rajaram son of Chhatrapti- 

92, 98, 100. 903 
Raina-Navami, a Hindu holiday 227 

Ramchandrapant Amatya 
Bavdekar 10 ].o 2 , 903 

Ramchandra, Yadava king rs «« 

Ram Raja '' 


Ramdas Swami 
Ram Shastri Prabhune 


Range Forest Officer, duties of 
Rango Bapuji 


101-02, 903 
65-66 
143-50, 
906-08 
83, 91, 92, 866 , 867 
149. 847, 933 


667 
176-78, 

„ 767, 867 

Rang-Panchami, a Hindu holiday 232 

Ranoji Shinde .. _ j 3 y 

Rashtrakutas _ _ 56 60 

RastesofWai 151-52, 933-34 

Rayat Shikshan Sanstha 183, 728, 774 , 775 
Raybag Sarkar _ ’ 355 ^ 922 

Raygad, fall of. to the Mogals 
in 1689 


98 
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Regional Publicity Oliicer 
Registration Department- 
District Registrar, 618-19; 
Inspector General of Re¬ 
gistration, 618-620 ; Ins¬ 
pector of Registration, 
620 ; Registration of docu- 
inents, 618 ; statistics, 
620 ; Sub-Registrars, 619- 
20 . 

Regulated markets 
Regulated markets— 
economic prospects of, 567 ; 
Karad, 483 ; Koregaon, 
486 ; Phaltan, 487 ; Satara, 
484-86, 

Relief and drainage 
Religion, Hindu 

Religious Ministrants (Muslims)- - 
Kosi, 238 ; Khailb, 238 ; Muja- 
var, 238 ; Mitlla or Maulana, 
238. 

Religious profession 
Reptiles 
Restaurants 
Retail trade — 

description of shops, 492-93 ; 
Mahabaleshwar, 492 ; Pan- 
chgani, 492, Satara, 492. 
Revenue Administration 
Revolt of 1857 
Ripon, Lord 
Rivers— 

Koyna, 11-12 ; Krishna, 10-11 : 
Kudali, 11 : Manganga. 13 ; 
Nira 12-13 ; Tarli, 11 ; Urmodi 
11 ; Vasna, 12 ; Ycrla, 12. 

River Projects, Koyna 
Rtshi Panchami, 
observed as fasting day 
Roads— 

development in Five Year Plans, 
523-24 ; in old times, 505-07; 
Mgjor District Roads, 513- 
18 ; Municipal Roads, statis¬ 
tics of, 524-25 ; National 
Highway, 507-09; Other 
District Roads, 518-23 ; 
State Highways, 509-12. 

Road Transport- 
Corporation Acts, (XXXII of 
1948 and LXIV of 1950). 
Robert Grant, Sir .. 

Rodents 

Rope-making 


728-29 

Roshan Akhtar (Muhammed 


618-20 

Shah) 

112 


Rudrasalakami, Satavahan 

Rural Wages — 

casual labour and their wages, 
362-63 ; operation-wise rates 
of daily wages, 365-66 ; rates 
of wages, of casual labour 
and saldar.s (talukawisc), 363 ; 
saldars or annual servants. 

55 

482-87 

364. 



Ryotwari tenure 

354-55 


Sadashiv £hau (39, 

145, 148 


Sadashivgad 

878-79 


Safdar Ali 

135 

2 

Safdar Jung 

137 

204-05 

Sahyadris— 

pass traffic in December 1877 to 
June 1878 (table), 471. 

2-4, 29-30 


Saif Ain-ul-mulk, 

Chief of Alimadnagar anny. 

12 

558-59 

S^jjangad 

781 

49-51 

Sakharam Bapu 139, 

875, 908 

559-60 

Sakliarpudci (Sakharsodi), betrothal 

208 


Sakvarbai 

141-43 


Sales Tax Department— 
administrative organisation, 
623 ; Assistant Commissioner, 

620-24 

601-27 

623 ; classes of dealers. 


175-79 

622 ; Current Sales Tax Act, 


180 

621-22 ; number of register¬ 


9-13 

ed dealers, tax collected ; 623; 
receipts and collection charges, 
624; Sales Tax Officer, 
623. 



Saldars or annual servants 

364 


.Samartha Ramdas 

780 

656-57 

Samartha Seva Mandal, Saijangad 

780-81 


Sambar 

42 

229-30 

Sambhaji (1680-89), Chhatrapati 90,92-95, 867 

505-25 

Sambhaji, Raja of Kolhapur 105,106,107,108 

109, 111 


.Sambhaji Kavji 

803 


Sampat Shukravars, 

Fridays of special worship 

228 


Sandford, Lieutenant 

176 


Sapjeevan Vidyalaya, Panchgani 

875-76 


Sanitary Inspector 

732 


Sanskar Kendras 

753 

687 

Santaji Ghorpadc 

98, 135 


Sar Buland Khan, Subhedar of 
Gujarat 

124 

106 

Sarafs, occupation of 

552-53 

41 

Sarvajanik Nagar Vachanalaya, 


409-10 

Karad 

77 
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Sarvajanik Vidyarthi Vachanalaya, 

Panchgani 776 

Sarvodaya Centres, .. 687 

Satara— 

Annexed, 174, 175 ; City Muni¬ 
cipality, 889-92 ; climate, 

881-84 ; description of the 
town, 879-81 ; fall of, in 1818, 

157 ; fort, 901-03 ; Frcrc 
Almshouse, 898 ; history, 

903-09 ; Nagar Vachanalaya, 

899 ; population, 889 ; Subur¬ 
ban Municipality, 892-93 ; 
wholesale trade, 480-81. 


Satavahanas 54-55 

Satkami .. 54 

Satvai, worship of 213 

Satyashraya (996 A.D.) .. 62 

Seasons .. .. 16, 256 

agricultural 256. 

Seed drill, agricultural implement 320 

Seed-Supply, details of 341-42 

Sessions Judge 648 

Shahabuddin ., .. 93 

Shahaji Bhonsle 74-76, 170-74,909,917 
Shahu (1707-1749) 103-42, 863, 905-06 

Shahu II, (1777-1810), 151-53 

Shahu adopted son of Pratap- 
sinh, 178-79. 

Shankardev, Yadava king . 66 

Shankarrav Javdekar .. 182 

Shankraji Narayan 903 

Sharza Khan .. .. 903, 933 

Shikshan Prasarak Mandal, 

Pusesavli 

777-78 

Shimsa {Hull), a Hindu holiday .. 231-32 

Shimuka .. 54 

Shingnapur— .. 909-18 


Amriteshwar or Bali Mahadev 
temple, 921-22 ; fair, 922 ; 
history, 923 ; Mahadev tem¬ 
ple 916-21 ; mausoleums, 
921 ; pond, 916-17 ; Shikltar 
Shingnapun 915. 


Shishuk (Shimuka) .. 54 

Shivaji, Chhatrapati 75-92, 864, 866 , 875. 921 
Shivaji Education Society, Karad 778-79 
Shivaji's Institutions, military and 
civil administration ., 83-89 

Shivaji, son of Rajaiam .. 98 

Shops registered under Sales Tax 

Act ., ., 496-501 


Page 

Shraddha, a religious rite .. 217 

Shrcc Yajna, last Satavahan 
king .. 55 

Shripatrav Pratinidhi ] 18-19 

Shriram Sahakari Sakhar Kar- 

khana Ltd. ,. .. 872 

Shrubs, list of .. .. 38-39 

Siddheshwar Shikshan Sanstha, 

Kuroli .. 779 

Silaharas .. .. 63-64 

Silk dyeing .. 398 

Silk manufacturing .. 560 

Simantpujan, a ceremony jn 

marriage .. .. 210 

Singhana (1210-47 A.D.) .. 63-65 

Singhana of Devgiri .. 917 

Sitaramchandra Vedic Dharma 

Prasarak Mandal, Satara .. 781 

Small Savings— ... 445-50 


annuity certificates, 449 ; Cumu¬ 
lative Time Deposit Scheme, 

449-50; National Plan 
Savings Certificates, 47-448 ; 

Post Office Savings Banks, 

446-47 ; prize bonds, 450 ; 

Treasury Savings Deposit 
Certificates, 448. 

Small scale and cottage industries, 
financial assistance to, 464-66 ; 
prospects of, 566-67. 

Snakes— 42, 49-51 

non-poisonous, 49-50 ; poison¬ 
ous, 50-51. 

Social awakening in this century. 182-83 

Social Welfare— 

Bombay Devadasi Protection 
Act, (X 1934), 756 ; Bombay 
Haryan (Removal of social 
disabilities) Act (X of 1946), 

Bombay Harjjan Temple 
Entry Act (XXXV of 1947), 

756 : Bombay Probation 
of Offenders Act. 1938, 643 ; 

C.P. and Berar Children 
Act, 1928, Vidarbha 644 ; 

Hyderabad Children Act, 

1951, Marathwada, 644. 

Social Welfare Department— 754-57 

backward classes and their 
categories, 755 ; backward 
classes, institutions for their 
welfare, 756-57 ; backward 
classes, mca.siires of their 
uplift, 755-57 ; backward 
class wing, organisation. 
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645 ; Bombay Beggars Act, 

1945, 643 ; Bombay Borstal 
Schools Act, 1929, 543-45 ; 

Bombay Children Act, 1948, 

643-44; Bombay Habitual 
Offenders Restriction Act, 

1947, 643 ; Bombay Probation 
of Offenders Act, 1938, 643 ; 
Correctional Administration 
wing and Non-correctional 
wing, 643-47 ; Directorate of 
Social Welfare, 645-47 ; 
economic rehabilitation, 

755-56 ; education for back¬ 
ward classes, 755 ; Juvenile 
Courts, 644, 646-47; Organisa¬ 
tion of, 754-55 ; probation 
officer, duties of 646-47 ; 
remand homes, 645. . 

Special liquor permits for the privi¬ 
leged persons .. .. 751 

Special Weather phenomena .. 19 

Spirituous Preparations Control 
Act, 1955 .. .. 748 

Stamps Department .. 624-25 

Collector as administrative head, 

624; local depot, 624 ; 
receipts realised, 625 ; 
stamps organisation, 624 ; 
stamp vendors, 625. 

Standard of living, analysis of .. 568-75 

high income group (rural), 572 ; 
high income group (urban), 

569-70 ; impact of planning, 
on, 574-75 ; low income group 
(rural), 570-74 ; low in¬ 
come group (urban) 570-71 ; 
middle income group (rural), 

572-73 ; middle income group, 

(urban), 570 ; rural areas, 

571-74 ; urban areas, 658-71. 

Standard of Weights and Measures 
Act, 1956 .. .. 676 

State Bank of India .. 438 

State Highways— .. 509-12 

Guhagar-Chiplun— Karad- 
Jath-Bijapur, 510 ; Mahad- 
Pandharpur, 511 ; Polad- 
pur-Mahabaleshwar-Surul, 

509-10 ; Satara—Pandharpur, 

511-12; Tasgaon-Pingli- 
Mayani, 512. 

State Road Transport— 

Amenities, 528, 683 ; depots and 
garages, 518 ; fares, 528 ; 
labour welfare, 529 ; organi- 


Page 

sation and operations of, 

681-82 ; Road Transport 
Corporation Act (XXXII of 
1948), 681 ; Road Transport 
Corporation Act (LXIV of 
1950), 681 ; statistics of 

routes, 525-27 ; statistics of 
running buses, 952 ; work¬ 
shops, 682. 


Stationery, description of shops .. 493 

Steam Boiler and Smoke Nuisances 

Department .. ., 747, 748 

Stone roller, an agricultural imple¬ 
ment. 321 

Stree, a Marathi Magazine .. 183 

Strikes .. 415 

Sub-Committees of village pancha- 
yats 753 

Sub-Divisional Forest Officer, 
duties of .. 667 

Sub-Inspcetor ., .. 748 

Sub-Registrars .. .. 619-20 

Sugar-cane crop ., .. 300-01 

Sugar industry 381, 391-93 

Superintending Agricultural 
Officer, duties of 661 

Superintending Engineer, (Irriga 
lion), duties of .. 656 

Supplementary Ctullc Breeding 
Scheme „ .. 333-.34 

Swanii Kevalananua, o/ias 
Narayan Shashtri Marathe .. 767 


Tables— 

Acreage under different crops 
(taluka-wise) 1956-57, 266 : 
administration of the Tenancy 
Acts, 1948-57 ; details of 361 ; 
agricultural credit societies, 
428 ; agricultural credit socie¬ 
ties (unlimited) statistics and 
working of, 427 ; agricultural 
holdings, quinquennial state¬ 
ment of, in Government rayat- 
wari area, khalsa and iiiam, 
1952-53, 270 ; agricultural 
holdings, quinquennial state¬ 
ment (taluka-wisc) of, in 
Government rayatwari area 
among A, B. C, classes, 
khalsa and inam, 1952-53, 
271-74 ; agricultural popula¬ 
tion, 1951, 253-54 ; area under 
different crops (taluka-wise), 
1951-52 and 1956-37, 267-68 ; 
b^Ta, area under and 
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outturn of (1938-39 to 
1954-55), 288; bandharas 
(pacca) and tanlra (1957-58),de- 
tails’of, 341; bandharas (small) 
details of, 1957, 342 ; banks, 
advances according to pur¬ 
pose, 443-44 ; banks, owner¬ 
ship of deposits 439-42 ; 
bridges and causeways, under 
B, & C. Department, 526-27 ; 
bridges and causeways, under 
the District Local Board, 

528-29 ; central financing 
agencies, statistics and work¬ 
ing of 435 ; cereals, area under 
(taluka-wise), 1956-57, 283 ; 
condiments and spices, acre¬ 
age under (taluka-wise) 1958- 
1959, 303 ; co-operative 

marketing 1957-58, 488 ; 

co-operative societies, details 
of (1959), 280-81 ; credit socie¬ 
ties (unlimited) non-agricul- 
tural, 432; crop finance 
through co-operatives 1946-47 
to 1955-56, 462; 

crop or seasonal finance 
arrangement for provision, 

463 ; cropped area (taluka- 
wise) distribution of, 1958-59, 

265 ; drugs and narcotics, 
acreage under (taluka-wise), 

1958-59, 299; employment 

in miscellaneous occupations, 

546 ; famine of 1876-77, 374 ; 
famines of 1925-55, details of 
villages and population affect¬ 
ed 378 ; fibres, acreage under 
(taluka-wise), 1956-57, 304 ; 
forest area, showing distribu¬ 
tion (taluka-wise) of, 1957-58, 

263 ; fruits, area under 1956- 

57, 305 ; gram, area and out¬ 
turn of, 294 ; imports and 
exports, figures of, in munici¬ 
pal towns, 1957-58, 494-95 ; 
irrigated area, food and non¬ 
food crops (taluka-wise), 1957- 

58, 339 ; irrigation, net area 
irrigated by different sources, 

1957-58,337; irrigation, sources 
of watersupply (taluka-wise), 

1957-58, 336 ; jowar, area 
under and outturn of (1938-39 
to 1954-55), 287 ; Land Mort¬ 
gage Banks, statistics and 


Page 

working of, 430 ; land utilisa¬ 
tion, cultivated and unculti¬ 
vated areas, 1956-57, 260-61 ; 
lift irrigation societies, details 
of, 1959, 343 ; live-stock, 
distribution (taluka-wise) 
of, 322-31 ; live-stock, prices 
of (1956), 335 ; livestock 

products (1956), 334 ; maize, 
area under and outturn of, 

290-91 ; money lenders, tran¬ 
sactions of, 422; Oilseeds, 
area under (taluka-wise), 

1956-57, 297 ; operation-wise 
daily wages, 365-66 ; 
other District Roads, 519-22 ; 
paddy, area under and out¬ 
turn of (1938-39 to 1954-55) 

285 ; power houses in Satara 
district, 390 ; processing and 
manufacture and construction 
and utilities, persons econo¬ 
mically active in, 384-87 ; 
pulses, area under (taluka- 
wise), 1956-57, 293 ; ragi, 
area under and outturn of, 

292 ; rainfall, annual fre¬ 
quency, 24; rainfall, normals 
and extremes 29-32 ; rates of 
wages of casual labour and 
saldars, (taluka-wise), 363 ; 

Sahyadri Pass Traffic, Decem¬ 
ber 1877-June 1878, 471 ; 
soils, chemical analysis of, 

258 ; temperature and rela¬ 
tive humidity, normals of 25, 

27, 28 ; trade, extent of emp¬ 
loyment in 1911, 1921, and 
1931, 474 ; trade, number 
of self-supporting persons 
engaged in, 1951, 473 ; Trade 
Unions, details of, 414 ; tur, 
area under and outturn of, 

295-96 ; urban banks, statis¬ 
tics and working of, 433 ; 
vegetables, area under (taluka- 
wise), 1957-58, 309 ; wheat, 
area under and outturn of, 

(1938-39 to 1954-55), 289- 
90; wind speed, mean of, 

26, 27, 28 : 

Tagara „ ... 63 

Tai Telin .. 802, 851, 929 

Taila II, the Later Chalukya king 61-62 
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Taila III 

62-63 

Tailoring 

560-61 

Talathi, village accountant, duties of 
Taluka Development Board, 

599 

Patan 

784-85 

Taluka Prohibition Drive Com- 

mittee 

752,753 

Tamasha, an entertainment 

225-26 

Tambera, cereal disease 

352 

Tambi 

123 

Tamkane 

917-18 

Tanaji Malusare 

80 

Tanning 

402-03 

Tarabai, wife of Rsyaram 

103-105 

Tarabai’s Regency 

101-02 

Tarbiat Khan 

904 

Targaon ., 

918 

Tarla 

918 

Tarli 

11 

Tathavade or Santoshgad Fort.. 
Tatoba Mahadev, temple of, 920-21 

918-22 

Temperature 

Temperature and relative humidity. 

17-18 


normals of ., .. 25, 27, 28 

Temples— 

Amriteshwar or Bali Mahadev, 

915-16 ; Atibaleshwar, 839-40; 

Bhavani, 873-74 ; Bhairav- 
dev, 847 ; Bilveshvar, 844-45 ; 

Cave Temples, 821, 868-70 ; 
Chandraprabhu, 871; 

Devi, 805 ; Dnyaneshwar, 

872 ; Ganapati, 930-31 ; 
Gangarameshwar Mahadev, 

931 ; Jabareshwar, 871 ; 

Kamaleshwar Mahadev, 805 ; 
Kashivishveshwar, 805 ; 

Khandoba, 856-58 ; Krish- 
nabai, 805 ; Mahabaleshwar, 

839-40; Mahadev, 799-800, 

816, 909 ; Mahalakshmi, 932 ; 

Narsinha, 800 ; Radhashan- 
kar, 844 ; Ram, 865 ; Ram- 
eshwar, 845 ; Ramchandra, 

847 ; Sangameshwar Maha¬ 
dev, 845-46 ; Siddhanath, 

853 ; Umamaheshwar Panch- 
yatana, 931 ; Vardhinidevi, 

924 ; Vishnu, 932 ; Vishvesh- 
var, 846 ; Vithoba, 847 ; 

Vitthal, 798 ; Yamai Devi, 

787-88 : Yamnai Devi, 819 ; 


Page 

Yamuna Devi, 787 ; Yavtesh- 
war, 936 ; Yedoba Mahadev, 

936. 

Tenancy legislation, 

Bombay Tenancy And Agricul¬ 
tural Lands Act, 1948 245-46 

Tenures and tenancy— 

Administration of Tenancy Acts, 

1948-57, 357-58 .. 354-61 

Bombay Tenancy Act of 1939, 
its provisions, working, etc., 

359 ; 

Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1948, its provi¬ 
sions working and amendments, 

359-61. 

Tenures— 

inams-political, personal, devas- 
than watans, and service, 

355, 357 ; rayatwari, 354, 355. 

Thomas Hislop, Sir, 

His Excellency .. 159 

Thread-girding (Vpanayaita, maiin- 
jihatidhana, Vratabandha) 
ceremony— .. 213-15 

communities observing, 213 ; 
shana, 214 ; mangalashtakas 
(lucky verses), 214 ; medha- 
Jaitaim, 215 ; Nandishraddha» 


a religious rite, 214 ; punya- 
havachana, a religious rite, 

214; Samavartann, 215. 

Threshing, 

agricultural operation .. 318 

Tikka, 

Disease of oilseeds .. 352 

Tiiak, Lokmanya B. G, .. 181 

Tile and Brick industry .. 410-11 

Tobacco, 

method of growing, processing, 
uses, etc. .. .. 299 

Toddy .. 257 

Town planning, 

Bombay Town Planning Act, 

1954 .. .. 714 

Town Planning and Valuation 
Department, functions of. 

Organisation of .. 712-13 

Trade and Commerce .. 469-504 

Trade and Marks Act, 1958 .. 675 

Trade, extent of employment in 
1911, 1921, and 1931, table 474 

Trade in municipal towns ,. 493-95 
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Trade- 

population engaged in whole¬ 
sale and retail trade, imports 
and exports, trading centres. 

Pace 

etc. 

Trade, number of self-supporting 

247-48 

persons engaged in 1951 (tabic) 

473 

Trade, retail 

491-93 

Trade routes 

469-72 

Trade Unions— 

assets and liabilities, 414 ; 

details of, (lable), 414; 
expenditure, 414; income, 
414: members 414. 
Transport and Communications 

413-14 

rail and road 

Transport, development possibili¬ 

251-52 

ties of 

567 

Transport societies 

Travel and tourist facilities, rest- 

437 

houses .. 

Treasury Savings Deposit Certi¬ 

536-37 

ficates .. 

448 

Trees, list of 

36-38 

Trimbakrav Dabhade, Senapati 

126 

Trimbakji Dengle 54, 

CO 

Tripuri Paumima 

Turmeric, 301-02 ; export of, 
483. 

231 

Umaji Naik 

921 

Umbraj 

Upanayana (thread-girding) cere¬ 

922 

mony 

213-15 

Uplift of backward classes 

755 

Uprisings of 1857 

Urban banks, statistics and work¬ 

175-79 

ing of 

433 

Urmodi 

Utensils (metal), 

11 

description of shops 

499 

Vaduj 

922 

Vairatgad Fort 

922-23 

Vairats 

922 

Vakatakas of Vatsagulma 
Vangnishchayn ( Vagdana), a formal 
declaration of marriage settle¬ 

57 

ment 

209-10 

Varat, a ceremony after marriage 

212 

Vardhangad Fort 

923-29 

Varkari, a school of kirlankars .. 

24-25 

Varugad Fort 

925*27 

Va.sna 

12 
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Vasota or Vyaghragad Fort 

154-55, 161-62 


Vatapi, capital of Pulkeshin 1 

927-30 

55 

Vatapaurnima, a Hindu holiday .. 

228 

Vazir Sadat Khan 

136 

yeera Piinisha, worship of 

209 

Vegetables 

309-12 

area under (taluka-wise) 1957- 
58, 309. 

bottle gourd (diidliya bhopld), 

311 ; brinjal (vangi), 312 ; 
carrot, 310; French beans, 
312-13 ; gavari, 312 ; lady’s 
finger, 312 ; onion, 310 ; 
potato, 310; ridge gourd 
(dodkd), 311 ; sweet potato, 
310-11 ; tomato, 312; 

Venkaji Rtya 

172, 174 

Veterinary dispensary 

663 

Veterinary facilities 

333 

Veterinary Officer, duties of 

663 

Victoria Diamond Jubilee Library, 
Phaltan 

779-80 

yijayadashami (Dasara) 

227 

Vijayaditya, son of Gandaraditya 

64 

Vikramaditya 1 

55 

Vikramaditya 11 

55 

Vikramaditya V (1008-14 A.D.) 

62 

Vikramaditya VI 

62 

Vikramamahendra (450 A.D.) .. 

60 

Vikramarjunavijaya 

59 

Village Panchayats 

703-12 

District Village Panchayat Officer, 
duties of, 592. 

Gram Sabha, 704; 

Nyaya Panchayat, 710 ; 
Organisation of, 704; 
taxation, heads of 709 ; 

Village Panchayats Act, 1958, 703. 
Village Servants 

599-600 

Village Poultry Improvement 
Scheme 

334 

Village shop-keepers 
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